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PREFACE. 


The  display  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  the  products 
of  the  American  textile  industry  gave  the  opportunity,  and 
made  more  apparent  the  necessity,  of  supplying  a  deficiency 
in  our  industrial  litemture,  by  a  work  which  should  give,  in 
one  department  at  least,  the  personnel  of  our  principal  manu- 
facturing establishments,  —  their  individual  history,  and  the 
precise  character  of  their  products.  The  exhibits  of  the 
different  branches  of  our  textile  manufactures  in  this  depart- 
ment, grouped  as  they  were  together  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Exhibition,  brought  into  relief  the  unity  of  our  textile  indus- 
try, and  suggested  that  it  could  be  appropriately  considered 
as  a  whole,  and  might  be  naturally  separated  from  other 
groups  of  industries.  The  examination  to  which  the  exhibits 
were  ifubjected  by  the  general  visitors,  and  especially  by  the 
examining  judges,  showed  the  avidity  with  which  the  most 
minute  details  were  sought  for  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ments making  attractive  and  unexpected  displays.  Of  the 
great  mass  of  interesting  information  communicated  to  visi- 
tors by  the  exhibitoi-s,  no  record  remains,  except  in  the  traces 
of  imperfect  notes  which  may  be  found  in  the  general  rei)orts 
of  the  judges.  The  official  awards,  brief  and  general  jis  they 
are  from  necessity,  instead  of  allaying,  serve  only  to  stimulate, 
curiosity. 

The  principal  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  supply,  in 
the  American  department  of  the  textile  industry,  what  was 
unsaid  or  unrecorded  at  the  Exhibition,  in  relation  to  the  his- 
tory and  pi*oduction  of  the  establishments  whose  prominence 
was  recognized  by  an  official  award,  and  to  give  in  detail  the 
facts  establishing  that  prominence.    This  work  is,  therefore, 
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in  its  department  a  complement  of  the  Exhibition :  it  le- 
enforces  and  emphasizes  its  awards ;  it  locates  and  describes 
those  whom  it  has  honored  ;  it  records  information  which  it 
has  made  of  public  interest ;  and  it  more  widely  diffuses  a 
knowledge  of  the  judgments  which  the  authorities  of  the 
Exhibition  have  pronounced  upon  the  textile  industry  of  the 
world,  by  placing  all  the  awards  in  the  textile  department  iu 
a  single  volume,  easily  accessible  to  those  interested  in  this 
special  subject. 

The  descriptions  of  the  establishments  which  are  appended 
to  the  awards  are  called  "claims,"  as  no  better  word  has  oc- 
curred to  express  their  principal  object, — that  of  designating 
the  distinctive  facts  in  the  history  of  the  establishments  or 
the  qualities  of  their  products  "  claimed  "  by  the  proprietors. 
The  "  claims  "  in  all  cases  have  been  furnished  or  written 
by  the  respective  proprietors ;  and  the  work,  therefore,  has 
the  unique  character  of  a  collection  of  autobiographies  of 
the  American  textile  manufacturers  whose  eminence  has  been 
established  by  the  highest  possible  official  recognition.  The 
importance  of  these  purely  original  and  authoritative  con- 
tributions, which  will  hereafter  serve  as  memoirs  for  a  com- 
prehenbive  history  of  American  industries,  will  be  equally 
appreciated  by  practical  men  and  scholars. 

A  large  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  the  general 
reports  of  the  judges  at  the  Exhibition,  which  will  speak  for 
themselves.  They  comprise  all  the  reports  in  the  textile 
department.  Their  individual  value,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
enhanced  by  their  being  grouped  together  as  they  are  in  this 
volume,  while  the  opportunity  for  verifying  or  correcting 
them  is  afforded  by  the  descriptive  claims. 


John  L.  Hayes, 

Editor. 
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PAOmO  MILLS,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Printed  Calicoes,  Lawns,  and  Percales. 

Commended  for  taste  and  variety  in  design^  clear  colors  and 
sharp  printing^  especial  excellence  in  lawns  and  percales. 
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Isaac  Watts. 


W.  W.  IIULSE. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 
Arnold  Goldy. 
GusTAV  Herrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  Vascon- 

CELLOS. 


The  Pacific  Mills  are  located  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  the  Merrimack 
River,  26  miles  from  Boston.  They  were  started  hy  the  Essex  Co., 
Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  being  President,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Young  Treas- 
urer. They  were  incorj>orated  in  1853  under  the  present  name  with 
a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ladies'  dress  goods 
from  wool  wholly,  from  cotton  wholly,  and  from  wool  and  cotton  coni- 
biue<l,  and  were  provide<l  with  all  the  appliances  of  manufacture,  includ- 
ing print  and  dye  works.  The  construction  of  the  works  having 
exccede<l  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in,  the  establishment  found  itself 
in  the  very  first  years  of  its  existence,  on  the  brink  of  failure.  This 
failure  was  arrested  by  the  munificence  of  it^  President,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, who  on  his  private  responsibility  advanced  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  mill,  thus  adding  to 
his  title  for  recognition  as  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the  manufact- 
ures of  New  England.  A  hardly  less  important  work  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence was  the  securing  for  the  Treasurership  of  the  mill  vacated  by  the 
declining  health  of  Mr.  Young  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  Wiley  Edmands, 
who  had  been  educated  in  his  house.  Mr.  Edmands  took  the  Treasurer- 
ship  and  the  responsible  management  of  the  mill  in  June,  1855.  For 
the  subsequent  two  or  three  years,  the  establishment,  although  actually 
making  money,  was  only  sustained  by  largely  borrowing  money.  In 
1857,  the  leading  commission  houses  of  New  England  succumbed  under 
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the  pressure  of  the  well-known  panic  of  that  period.  The  Pacific 
Mills  were  compelled  to  ask  an  extension  of  credit  /or  six  months,  to 
which  every  creditor  assented.  In  1858,  the  stockholders  were  called 
u\yon  to  furnish  an  additional  capital  of  $500,000,  of  which  all  but 
$75,000  was  secured.  The  stock  representing  this  amount  not  secured 
was  sold  at  public  auction  in  1859  from  $1,320  to  $1,342  per  share, 
the  par  value  being  $1,000;  although  in  1857,  two  years  previously, 
many  shares  had  been  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $75  to  $200. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  1861,  the  mill  lost  money,  its  product 
then  being  about  11,000,000  yards  of  dress  goods,  cotton  and  woollen. 
In  1870,  the  pro<luct  reached  45,000,000  yards,  and  for  several  years 
since  that  date  the  sales,  including  the  cloths  purchased  for  printing, 
have  reached  about  65,000,000  yards.  Of  this,  about  60  per  cent  are 
stuff  or  worsted  goods.  Estimating  our  [X)pu1ation  at  45,000,000,  and 
that  one-third  of  this  population  15,000,000  consists  of  women  and 
girls,  the  Pacific  Mills,  which  has  all  its  consumption  at  home,  supplies 
not  less  than  four  yards  of  dress  goods  to  each  persson  of  our  popula- 
tion wearing  these  fabrics.  The  following  statistics  of  this  mill  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  its  operations :  — 


Number  of  mills  and  buildings  12 

Acres  of  flooring  in  buildings  41 

Cotton  spindles  I  135,000 

Worsted  spindles   25,000 

Number  of  looms  4,500 

Pounds  of  cotton  used  per  week  116,000 

Pounds  of  fleece  wool  used  per  week   65,000 

Yards  of  cloth  printed  or  dyed  per  week,  more  than  .  1,000,000 

Printing  machines,  from  2  to  16  colors  24 

Tons  of  coal  used  per  year   23,000 

Number  of  steam  boilers,  in  all  32,000  horse  power  ...  50 

Steam  engines,  1,200  horse  power  37 

Turbine  wheels,  2,000  horse  power  11 

Cost  of  gas  per  year,  5,000  burners  ^}5,000 

Cost  of  labor,  per  month  $160,000 

Average  daily  earnings,  women  and  girls     ....    98  cents 

,,  men  and  boys  $1.40 

Persons  employed,  women  and  girls    ....  3,534 

,,  ,,       men  and  boys  1,766 

  5,300 

Number  of  houses  for  work-people  275 


To  this  it  may  he  added,  that  the  raw  materials  for  dyeing,  etc,  require 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $400,000 ;  the  consumption  of  potato- 
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Starch  is  500  tons  a  year,  or  125,000  bushels  of  potatoes;  the 
wool  consumed  requires  the  fleeces  of  10,000  sheep  each  week ;  while 
to  all  these  is  to  be  added  the  food  and  clothing  of  5,300  operatives, 
and  their  dependants  twice  as  many  moi*e,  and  the  items  of  trans- 
portation of  raw  material  and  manufactured  products.  Ck)nsidering 
these  multiform  relations,  how  vast  is  the  wave  of  production  set  in 
motion  by  the  wheels  of  a  single  mill !  and  bow  broadly  extended  are 
its  ever-enlarging  circles,  for  the  materials  of  consumption  above 
enumerated  show  that  the  productive  stimulus  of  this  industrial  centre 
moves  labor  not  only  in  the  fields  of  the  South  and  the  pastures  of  the 
West,  but  in  the  plains  of  India,  the  forests  of  Brazil,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Equator. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  this  mill,  although  formed  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  tiroes,  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  its  command 
of  the  almost  unequalled  faculties  of  administration  possessed  by  its 
Treasurer,  Hon.  J.  Wilet  Edmands,  now  deceased,  and  to  its  fortune 
in  having  as  a  selling  agent  Mr.  James  L.  Little,  whose  mercantile 
sagacity  was  supplemented  by  a  creative  taste,  which  he  has  imparted 
to  all  the  fabrics  of  the  mills. 

Not  less  conducive  to  its  success  was  the  enlightened  regard  to  the 
higher  social  obligation  in  industrial  enterprise  which  distinguished  the 
earlier  founders  of  that  New  England  manufactory.  The  Company 
has  never  ceased  its  care  for  the  welfare  of  its  operatives,  and  their 
improvement  morally  and  intellectually.  It  early  founded  a  library,  with 
reading  rooms,  which  contain  nearly  7,000  volumes,  which  is  open  to  the 
work-people  and  their  families,  and  has  actually  an  average  of  700 
daily  i-ea<Iers.  It  has  also  established  a  relief  society  for  work-people 
temporarily  ill,  to  which  operatives  and  Company  contribute;  as  well 
as  a  ^  Home,*'  or  hospital,  provided  with  physicians  and  matrons,  where 
those  seriously  ill  can  be  better  provided  for  than  in  the  boarding- 
houses,  or  even  their  own  homes. 

As  the  result  of  this  recognition  by  the  Company  of  its  moral  respon- 
sibilities, there  has  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  its  operatives 
to  organize  strikes,  all  difficulties  which  have  arisen  having  been 
amicably  arranged. 

This  moral  work  of  the  Company  was  suitably  recognized  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867  by  the  tribute  to  the  Company  of  one  of  the 
awards  granted,  from  five  hundred  contestants,  to  the  individuals  or 
associations  who,  in  a  series  of  years,  had  accomplished  the  roost  to 
secure  a  harmony  between  employers  and  their  work-people,  and  most 
successfully  advanced  their  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  welfare." 
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Tbe  very  extensive  exhibit  from  the  Pacific  Mills  at  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  was  not  for  purposes  of  cono petition,  but  simply 
to  show  the  range  and  character  of  their  product.  It  elicited  the  most 
unqualified  commendation,  more  especially  from  the  Judges  from 
abroad,  who  were  astonished  at  the  extent  and  perfection  of  its  fabrics. 


J.  Wiley  Edmands  (deceased). 

Treasurer. 
J.  Wiley  Edmands  (deceased). 

Treasurer  pro  tern. 
James  L.  Little. 

Clerk. 
Henry  Davenport. 


President. 
John  Amory  Lowell. 


Directors. 


John  Amory  Lowell. 
George  W.  Lyman. 
J.  Huntington  Wolcott. 
Abbott  Lawrence. 


Benj.  E.  Bates. 

James  L.  Little. 

James  McGregor  (deceased). 

Augustus  Lowell. 


Selling  Agents. 
James  L.  Little  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Amos  R.  Little  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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WILLIAM  WOOD  &  00.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AAVARD. 

PRODUCT:  Cottonades  and  Cotton  Cassimeres. 

For  ereeUence  in  styles^  comprising  a  very  large  assortment ;  imitO" 
tion  of  fine  wooUen  cassimeres  very  good  ;  superior  fabric^  durability^ 
economy, 

JUDGES. 

W,  W.  IIULSE. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Charles  II.  Wolff.* 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts. 


Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 
Arnold  Goldy. 
GusTAV  Herrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  Vascon- 
cellos. 


CLAIM. 

The  firm  of  William  Wood  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  and  proprietors  of  the  Pe<|uea  and  Mount  Vernon 
Mills  was  established  in  1858  by  William  Wood,  a  son  of  Tiiomas 
Wood,  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  Fairmount  Machine  AVorks,  in  this 
city.  The  new  enterprise  rapidly  increased,  compelling  Mr.  Woorls 
removal  in  1860  to  a  building  known  as  the  Mount  Vernon  Mills, 
situated  at  Twenty- Fourth  and  Hamilton  Streets,  which  building  still 
forms  a  part  of  the  present  factories.  In  the  year  1861,  Mr.  Wood 
associated  with  him  in  partnership  Mr.  John  McGill,  and  the  firm 
became  known  as  William  Wood  &  Co.,  a  style  which  they  retain  to 
the  present  day.  In  1867  they  purchased  the  lot  of  ground  extend- 
ing from  Twenty-First  to  Twenty-Second  Street,  and  from  Hamilton 
to  Spring  Garden  Street,  upon  which  they  erected  six  buildings, 
covering  four  acres  of  ground.  The  original  building,  known  as  the 
Mount  Vernon  Mills,  is  a  spacious  structure  100  feet  square,  and 
three  stories  in  height.  The  new  works,  which  bear  the  name  of  the 
Pequea  Mills,  comprise  six  extensive  building:^,  and  cover  the  area  of 
ground  above  mentioned.  Of  these  buildings  the  one  used  for  storage, 
stock-rooms,  and  repair  shops  is  two  stories  in  height,  260  feet  in 
length,  and  60  feet  in  width.  The  dye-house  is  180  feet  long  and  70 
feet  wide,  and  the  spinning  and  carding  department  is  in  another  build- 
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Tfi'v;*  u-i:  IF -.rt^vr*'.  m.r:i--t  TJiL-:Ln.r^  :c  ■^tr#:»B?  sri  ie?  i:c  lair  dixilajj 

la;*:   Z-'  •'.»  •.      ^riii**:-   i-^l  lrrlTJ.r   yzLZ.-^  ziii^L   "fli^lilrtuaw   Mil    iO^vIa.  liie 

jitr.  'yf  '.v^  *'i  v*i  S'-i-r-*-  ^.  Mtij":-  i.:*!  >»  •irj.  ATD^ri-a.  Thi* 

'--».■>-♦  ^  -f^'  TO. c  :•:  n.^-  ii^-T-ikl  wlich 

»VA       V-i^  'V-i^r^n  S^iVr*.    "Fifr  £rT=.         :itrLr  c1i^3t  to 

/A'/c^k.  'I'v-i  i-r-r  :j>r  ririli         ^Ai^.-TLT^T^i  rc  o:c::ciide»  in 

UtM  >.vi  qlt^  zy,w  p.rr^iu-Iir  &  lkr^*r  r^l-ecj         fr«-  bem4>- 

|r/r^  //  -i^-vr  ^vyi*.  V/::^.'>rr  »  :i  ^ix:.:^.  ■rAj.^ii-jeref  fs'i&I'tk-  for  adl 
tUk*Xjt^^,  'j»  tL^»  -mhz.'jt  A  <:^jCl:.z.z  ?*ra£?»>i-  Tie  iraa  Lad  two 
\AtA*^»::i^  l:.V:r«»=^*>.;r  *:\\.\\k.^  «>f  iLrrir  ^oi*  ^  Cei:Zrnniad 

A»/#fy f/f  w-ij'fi  ih'-T  r*^-*r;»>*i  tl*e  LigUrsi  *m^i  of  \  ZD«d^  and 
A\\ik*fiu%  i*tf  k'j^ff- r,,r.*.}  of  Ui^ruf^.-Zarr  aO'l  ex:r:i  quiliiv,  ihos 
tMihlft'/  Ot*'.  Itl'/h  y^r/.^rixy  w!j;«.h  f.^r  mii^j  jrars  hcru  Juvonk^i 
Ui^'ff,  f#7  if»*;  If 4/1^  ;iIJ  market.'.  A  large  oa-^  of  ;be  lic:>l*ed  gt^ods 
w«4  'Im^/Ut'-^J  Ui  tKe  Main  BuiMing.  wli^nr  thtrv  attnune^i  much  atten- 
tM/fi.  Ifi  M;^:UUi^.ij  Hail  ll*ej  kepC  running  cootiDU'>u>lr  four  ]uc*ixi^ 
lif^'/fj  nU\f  h  ncrf.  rn^nufa/flur*^  in  the  presence  of  vi^tors^  the  differ- 
mti  U\fr\rk  ^fftAttf'M  hy  iUh  firm.    This  novel  di»pUj  Jittracted  much 
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AWARDS  AND  CLAIMS. 


HAETFOED  OAEPET  COMPANY,  HAETFORD,  OONN. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Carpets. 

A  capital  exhibit  of  Brussels  and  two  and  three  ply  ingrain  carpets^ 
all  of  the  best  fabrication^  the  designs  original  and  tasteful,  and  the 
colors  clear  and  bright;  the  material  and  texture  indicating  high 
wearing  qualities.    The  exhibit  is  illustrative  of  a  vast  production. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdik. 
Chas.  lb  Boutillier. 
Chas.  J.  Ellis.  * 
J.  D.  Lano. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  AVeigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbeko. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


The  Thompson ville  Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  1828, 
and  commenced  manufacturing  carpets  in  1829,  and  was  the  first  to  . 
manufacture  Brussels  carpets  in  this  country.  The  Ilartfonl  Carpet 
Company  succeeded  them,  in  1854,  in  the  manufacture  of  Brussels, 
two  and  three  ply  ingraiu,  and  Venetian  carpeting.  In  1856  they 
purchased  the  TarifiVille  Manufacturing  Company's  works,  and  suc- 
ceeded them  in  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  and  two  and  three  ply 
ingrain  carpeting.  In  1867,  the  mills  at  Tariffville  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  They  immediately  increased  their  works  by  additions  equivalent 
to  their  loss ;  and  now  have  at  Thompsonville  247  two  and  three  ply 
ingrain  power-looms,  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  preparing  the 
wool  for  weaving,  and  substantial  and  convenient  dwellings  for  all 
their  operatives. 

The  chief  lines  of  goods  made  by  the  Hartford  Carpet  Company 
are  body  Brussels,  extra  three-plys,  imperial  plys,  superfine,  and 
medium  superfine. 

The  date  is  very  recent  since  the  American  public  would  believe 
that  carpets  of  fast  colors,  good  wearing  qualities,  and  tasteful  designs, 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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AWARDS  AND  CLAIMS. 


could  be  made  in  this  country ;  while  abroad  the  current  of  opinion 
has  been  entirely  chaiige<l  by  the  revelations  of  the  Centennial,  it 
having  there  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  all  the  al)Ove  qualities 
portions  of  the  American  exhibit  were  not  only  equal,  but  excelled, 
the  samples  from  abroad. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  English  judges,  standing  amid 
the  carpets  of  the  IIartfoi*d  Company's  exhibit,  said,  "  I  had  supi>osed 
our  home  manufacturers  were  acquainted  with  and  catered  to  an 
exclusively  American  Uiste,  which,  judging  from  the  samples  shown  by 
them  here,  would  be  any  thing  but  popular  in  England.  I  find  I  am 
mistaken ;  for  Uie  fabric,  colors,  and  designs  of  this  exhibit  are  the 
equal,  in  all  respects,  of  goods  made  for  the  best  trade  we  have  in  our 
home  markets." 

While  this  was  highly  complimentary  to  our  goods,  we  believe 
it  was  a  just  recognition  of  our  industry  to-day.  Certainly,  ample 
pecuniary  means  are  at  our  di8(X)sal.  We  buy  the  best  raw  material, 
conform  to  the  most  cultivated  tastes  in  our  designs,  command  the 
highest  order  of  skilled  labor  in  all  departments,  make  it  a  special 
point  to  secure  fast  colors,  and  are  determined  to  maintain  no  lower 
standard  of  excellence,  in  all  particulars,  than  we  have  achieved  in  the 
past ;  while  our  tariff  of  prices  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
any  other  factory  whose  goods  are  of  similar  make  with  our  own. 

We  refer  with  a  just  pride  to  the  recognition  of  the  merit  of  our 
manufactures  as  shown  in  the  above  award. 

Capital,  $1,500,000. 

John  L.  Houston,  Resident  Agent  at  the  mill  in  Thompson ville. 
Georoe  Roberts,  Treasurer  and  President,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Reune  Martin,  Agent,  114  and  116  Worth  Street,  New  York. 
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BEL  AIE  MANUFAOTUEING  CO.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Fancy  Cassimeres. 

An  admirable  exMbit  of  fancy  cassimeres  of  hold  and  novel  designs^ 
in  great  variety,  and  of  excellent  manufacture. 


Il£XRY  Mitchell. 


This  enterprise  was  started  in  the  suiftmer  of  1873,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Hon.  Edward  Learned,  President,  Frank  E.  Kernochan, 
Treasurer,  and  E.  McA.  Learned,  Secretary.  Although  tlie  crisis  of 
that  year  had  seriously  affecteil  the  market  before  a  yard  of  goods  was 
ready  for  sale,  and  although  the  long-expected  reaction  has  not  yet 
begun,  the  success  of  the  new  company  has  already  been  marked  and 
satisfactory.  To  its  original  intention  of  making  fine  fancy  all-wool 
cassimeres,  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best  products  of  forcigu  looms, 
it  has  steadfastly  adhered ;  and,  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Mr.  John  Sunderland,  has  presented  to  the  trade,  each  year,  more 
than  three  hundred  styles  of  spring  and  fall  aissimeres  and  suitings, 
which,  in  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  their  designs,  the  perfection  and 
permanency  of  their  colors,  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  their  £ibric, 
the  smoothness  and  evenness  of  their  finish,  cannot  be  surpassed.  As 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  11  a  yes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  La  NO. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
IIayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Beiimer. 
Albert  Danimos. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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a  natural  result,  this  youngest  of  American  cassimere  mills  has  already 
taken  rank  among  the  first,  in  the  opinion  of  all  competent  judges ; 
and  its  productions  are  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  place  in  popu- 
lar esteem  hitherto  monopolized  by  foreign  importations. 

The  Bel  Air  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  was  regarded  by 
most  people  as  the  finest  there  shown  ;  and,  although  the  general  pol- 
icy of  the  system  of  awards  prevented  the  judges  from  making  any 
distinction  between  the  successful  competitors,  the  terms  of  the  report 
accompanying  the  medul  awarded  to  the  Bel  Air  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany sufficiently  indicate  their  high  opinion  of  its  merits.  Yet  none  of 
these  goods  were  made  specially  for  the  Exposition,  or  were,  in  any 
respect,  superior  to  the  ordinary  manufactures  of  the  company :  in 
fact,  every  sample  was  a  duplicate  (in  most  cases,  cut  from  the  same 
piece)  of  the  samples  by  means  of  which  its  goods  were  actually  sold 
daring  the  seasons  of  1875  and  1876. 

Messrs.  Hardt  &  Co.,  Nos.  473  and  475  Broome  St,  New  York, 
are  the  sole  selling  agents  of  the  company,  and  are  authorized  to 
receive  orders  for  the  manufacture  of  any  desired  patterns  of  all-wool 
cassimeres ;  the  company  guaranteeing  that  all  goods  made  in  pur- 
suance of  such  orders  shall  be  fully  equal  to  the  samples  furnished. 
The  range  of  styles  usually  offered  for  sale  is,  however,  sufficiently 
extensive  to  suit  almost  every  taste;  and  the  four-leafed  clover,  the 
trade-mark  of  the  Bel  Air  Mill,  may  be  generally  accepted  as  evidence 
of  the  desirability  of  the  fabrics  to  which  it  is  affixed. 
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MEEEICK  THREAD  COMPANY,  HOLTOKE,  MASS. 


AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Ready- Wound  Bobbins  of  Cotton  Thread. 

Commended  for  the  very  ingenious  device  for  saving  hbor  in  their 
^patent**  ready-wound  bobbins,  for  use  in  sewing-machines. 

JUDGES. 

W,  W.  IIULSE. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 
Akxold  Goldy. 
Gustav  Hkrrmann. 

JOKKPII  DaSHI. 

Meni  Hudrigues  de  Vascon- 

CELLOS. 


Edward  Atkinson.* 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Uiciiardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Charles  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 
J^AAC  Watts. 


CLAIM. 

In  no  branch  of  the  cotton  maiiufiicture  in  this  country  lias  there 
l>een  greater  improvement  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in  s|>ool  cotton. 
The  supply  of  this  article,  in  all  of  tlie  finer  six-cord  qualities,  was 
almost  entirely  foreign  ten  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  sewing-thread,  Ciiused  largely  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal use  of  the  sewing-machine,  hjis  been  such  as  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  already  engaged  in  this  bi*ancli  of  cotton  manufacture  to  the 
im|K)runce  of  greater  perfection  in  the  quality,  and  also  of  adapting 
the  style  of  putting  up  to  the  various  recjuirements  of  the  sewing- 
machine.  One  of  these  requirement^  was  a  cotton  for  use  in  the  sew- 
iug-machine  shuttle.  The  mode  of  supplying  this  use  was  to  fill  the 
iron  l>ohbin  by  winding  upon  it  the  thread  from  the  ordinary  wo(k1 
spool  as  purcha«5ed  at  the  "  store."  This  operation  as  effected  by  any 
of  the  various  devices  and  attiichments  for  the  purpose  was  slow,  imjwr- 
fei't,  and  unsatisfactory,  aud  was  one  of  the  most  serious  drawhacks  to 
the  use  of  the  sewing-machine.  The  Merrick  Thread  Co.,  of  Ilolyoke, 
Mass.,  —  employing  about  three  hundred  (300)  hands  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  best  quality  of  Sea  Island  six  and  three  cord  spool  cotton,  put 
up  in  style  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  clothing,  corset,  aud  shoe 
manufacturing, — early  directed  their  efforts  to  furnishing  a  wooden 
bobbin  fitted  to  the  shuttles  of  the  various  makes  and  styles  of 


Signing  Judge. 
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ma0^laa^tadiSngdwi±,'±.r^^  A  3eri»  «f  experininU, 

fXfT^ria^  ien^nl  jear^  i£MSi&±<i  wica  ;<^ct>a£<ii  £i£Ian?-  faaDj  rewlted 

in  tb^  laT^ctiim        p»Tr^*»5i:n  oc  r«:fcfT-wi:rfinpi  v>>i>le&  bob- 

boH.  for  vhSrtL  ^  r^^wn^T  C7aiaiuCie«  ac  F&iLirikrIpilia  (be 
erjOLpaiiT  the  iiixhM  avvL  Thu  mttriz  of  the  ciTiefLdoQ  that  entitled 
it  to  die  *warti  jo  jTistlj  c*=t?Ci3»'*iL  =at  '^tr  bcrrtfj  je»  folio v«  :  — 

Th*  woolen  bijJ"f>iri:§  are  wc-arti  rr  nL^Ainerv  in  renr  mocfa  the 
same  war  an  orIir:arj  *r«»l  olf  ^r*M»L  an- 1  Ji*t  *»  perfectlj :  heoce, 
wh^a  plai!»^d  in  :fc»*  ni*:hl:i-*.  zh*j  wial  off  tT^nlj  an»i  anlfonnlT^ 
giTiog  a  perf«ei!t  :en>:.>o,  —  wh:«.'h  L*  an  in-llspensalrle  nrqoisite  to  a 
perffict  sewing-mai^hine  «ci^rii.  The  nlllra:  of  :be  oriinarj  iron  boblun 
reqaire:«  a  great  (ieul  of  time  aoii  labor.  ao*l  Ls  rerr  taiioa^..  while  much 
of  its  capocitv  is  lo^i  fr*ym  the  fai.^  tL^t  cannot  be  easilj  and 
tliorouglily  tillfnl  hj  hin»l :  and  the  machir.e-w.>an»l  bobbin  con- 
tains nearlv  twice  as  much  thread  as  the  ha:.'l-woun-i.  thus  enabling 
the  operator  to  pn>lu«'e  a  mnch  greater  am'"»ant  of  work  in  a  given 
time.  At  the  high  sjH'eds  at  which  sewing-machines  are  mn  bv  steam- 
power  in  manufactories,  the  wear  and  tear  upon  the  machine  is  very 
great ;  ami  l»obhins  t^pt'ciullr  are  -soi^n  worn  out.  having  to  be  replaced 
fn>m  time  to  time.  The  iron  bobbin,  likewise,  soon  wears  out  the 
centre  of  the  shuttle,  rendering  it  oselesss;  and  the  operators  of  the 
sewing-machines,  in  wimiing  their,  own  bobbins,  will  oftentimes 
(through  carelessness  or  inexjierience)  fill  them  loo  full,  or  run  over 
the  end,  thereby  wasting  large  quantities  of  thread.  All  these  losses, 
and  others  that  might  be  mentioneiL  which  in  the  aggregate  stand  at 
the  end  <»f  the  year  at  no  trifling  sum,  are  overcome  by  the  use  of  the 
patent  bobbin. 

This  lK)bbin  is  patentetl  in  this  country  and  in  England.  It  meeta 
with  a  ready  s;ile  wherever  it  is  introtluce<l ;  and  the  tra»le  is  increasing 
every  year.  Tlie  manifest  advantages  of  using  such  a  convenience  are 
very  great;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  being  so  geuerallj 
adopted. 
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AMOSKEAG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  MAN- 
CHESTER,  N.  E 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Tickings,  Denims,  Domestics,  Ginghams,  ftc. 

Gingham$j  excellence  in  red,  orange^  and  black  comhinationSy  hereto- 
fore almost  confined  to  foreign  goods  ;  pink  and  mauve  clear  and  well 
colored ;  green  in  all  shadeSy  and  combination  plaids^  remarkably  fine. 
Tickings,  A  C  A,  excellent.  Awning  stripes,  blue  and  red  striped,  ex- 
cfllent.  Denims,  blue  and  brown,  excellent.  Cheviot  shirtings,  excel- 
lent  fabric,  peculiarly  fine  combination  of  colors. 

A.  GOLDY. 

(Signature  of  the  Judge.) 


Samuel  Webber. 
Charles  H.  Wolff, 
George  O.  Baker. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Atkinson. 
Joseph  Dassi. 
GusTAV  Herrmann. 


A pproval  of  Group  Judges. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  Vascon- 
cellos. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Edward  Richardson. 
AVm.  AV.  Hulse. 


Tlie  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the 
corporation  making  the  exhibit  above  referred  to,  were  among  the 
earliest  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  this  country, 
and  they  have  now  one  of  the  most  extensive,  complete,  and  well- 
known  establii^hments  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  cotton  mill,  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  was  erected  in  1809,  near 
the  present  location  of  the  mills  of  this  company.  This  was  purchased  in 
1825  by  individuals,  who  projected  and  afterwards  organized  the  pres- 
ent corporation,  which  was  incorporated  in  1831  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  with  authority  to  use  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  —  since 
increased,  from  time  to  time,  by  other  grants,  until  they  have  now 
invested  in  their  plant  a  capital  of  $3,000,000. 

Among  the  earliest  operations  of  this  company,  after  its  incorpora- 
tion, was  the  purchase  of  about  2,500  acres  of  land,  contiguous  to 
Amoskeag  Falls,  and  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  by  the  use  of 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  improve  and  utilize  the  immense 
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water-power — about  10,000  horse-power — furnished  by  the  river  at  that 
point.  Upon  this  land  they  have  laid  out  a  town,  with  public  squares, 
Bites  for  churches,  school-houses,  and  such  public  buildings  as  are 
likely  to  be  required ;  built  their  dams,  canals,  weirs,  and  such  works 
as  are  necessary  to  the  control  and  use  of  the  water-power ;  built  their 
mills,  shops,  boarding  and  dwelling  houses  for  their  employes,  and,  by 
the  sale  of  lots  to  purchasers  drawn  there  by  a  desire  for  employment 
or  trade,  they  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city  that  now  contains 
30,000  inhabiUiiits. 

When  the  company  was  incorporated,  in  1831,  they  had  in  opera- 
tion, in  three  small  wooilen  mills  on  the  Amoskeag  Falls,  about  one 
mile  north  of  the  mill  sites  they  now  occupy,  about  12,000  spindles. 
The  valuation  of  this  property  was  $200,000,  and  the  goods  produced 
at  their  mills  had  the  best  reputation  of  any  of  their  kind  then  in  the 
market.  The  small  wooden  mills  then  occupied  have  since,  one  after 
the  other,  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  replaced  on  new  sites  by  mills 
larger  and  better,  and  filled  with  improved  machinery.  During  this 
intervening  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  this  company  have  built 
and  put  into  operation  for  themselves  mills  containing  138,000  spindles 
and  1,000  looms,  building  in  their  own  shops  and  foundry  every  thing 
required  ;  and  have  meanwhile,  during  this  long  and  busy  period,  and 
through  all  the  extensions  and  changes  of  the  works,  continued  and 
increased  the  pnxluction  of  the  standard  goods  they  manufacture, 
which  have  in  quality  and  perfection  remained  almost  without  change, 
except  such  as  may  be  due  to  improved  processes  and  machinery.  And 
this  company,  to-day,  puts  u|)on  the  market  colored  and  white  domes- 
tic goods,  tickings,  denims  and  stripes,  sheeting  and  drilling,  chev- 
iot or  fancy  shirting,  ginghams  and  fancy  dress  fabrics,  in  great  vari- 
ety of  style  and  color,  —  goo<ls  which  have  stood  the  test  of  nearly 
fifty  years*  compc»tition  and  experience  in  the  market,  and  stand  to- 
day confessedly  at  the  head,  and  not  excelled  by  any  other  goods  of  the 
same  class  wherever  made. 

Within  the  last  six  years,  the  mills  of  this  corporation  have  been 
thoroughly  renovated,  and,  in  many  cases,  entirely  rebuilt;  and  old  or 
worn  machinery,  replaced  by  new,  of  improved  patterns  an<l  construc- 
tion. In  these  improvements,  and  the  erection  of  new  gingham  and 
fancy-dress  goods  mills,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  has  been  expended  ;  and 
every  thing  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  cloth  is,  at  this  time, 
practically  modern.  The  annual  pro<luction  of  the  company's  mills  i"* 
now  about  12,<MM),()00  of  jwunds.  or  ;i(),(»00,()00  of  yards,  and  their 
yearly  consumption  of  cotton  is  more  than  20,000  bales.  This 
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large  product  is  placed  upon  the  market,  properly  finished,  directly 
from  the  manufactories  of  the  company. 

The  "  Mill  Yard,"  in  which  these  manufactories  are  situated,  con- 
tains about  thirty -five  acres ;  the  mills,  shops^  and  various  buildings 
connected  therewith,  mostly  built  of  brick,  with  incombustible  roofs, 
cover  an  area  of  350,000  square  feet,  equal  to  eight  acres ;  their  cubic 
contents  are  14,500,000  cubic  feet,  and  they  have  a  floor  surface 
of  1,170,000  square  feet,  or  26^  acres;  of  which  950,000  square  feet 
(22  J  acres)  is  covered  by  machinery  in  operation. 

The  power  for  driving  this  machinery  is  furnished  by  fifteen  tur- 
bine water-wheels,  giving  an  aggregate  of  3,450  horse-power,  with  a 
steam-engine  capable  of  furnishing,  if  desired,  a  supplemental  power 
equal  to  1,000  horse-power,  in  case  of  a  short  supply  of  water. 

Contiguous  to  their  mill  yard,  this  company  occupy  about  forty 
acres  of  land,  lying  between  their  mills  and  the  principal  street  of  the 
city,  upon  which  they  have  about  300  tenement-houses,  mostly  in 
blocks  built  of  brick,  with  slated  roofs.  These  houses  are  so  situated 
as  to  be  readily  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water  from  the  city 
aqueduct,  and  lighted  with  gas.  They  were  built  and  are  maintained 
solely  for  the  occupancy  of  their  employes  at  the  mills  and  shops,  to 
whom  they  are  rented  upon  very  moderate  terms. 
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destruction  of  the  mill  and  contents.  Mr.  Faxton,  the  largest  owner, 
who  then  had  advanced  to  that  time  in  life  when  most  men  seek  to  lay 
aside  tlie  cares  of  business,  was  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  interests  of  the 
city,  and  that  of  the  large  number  of  operatives  who  were  employed, 
re<iuired  that  it  should  be  rebuilt.  In  this  he  was  unanimously  sec- 
onded by  his  associates ;  and,  before  the  debris  had  cooled,  gangs  of 
men  were  employed  in  preparing  for  new  buildings.  While  building 
was  progressing,  Mr.  Middleton  visited  the  large  woollen  mills  in' 
Europe,  and  ascertained  what  is  considered  the  best  machines  for  each 
department  Ejirly  in  1873,  the  mills  were  completed :  one  of  which  is 
234  feet  by  50,  the  second  150  by  50 ;  containing  20  sets  Platt*s  Eng- 
lish cards  (equal  to  23  sets  as  usually  rated),  30  self-acting  mules,  85 
broad  and  18  narrow  looms,  with  other  machinery  of  the  best  make 
procurable,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  invention. 

The  salesi-oom  (79  and  81  Worth  Street,  New  York)  was  opene<l  in 
July,  1878,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Coffin,  who  had 
become  connected  with  the  company  in  1856,  and  since  1865  has  had 
charge  of  the  New  York  business ;  and,  although  compelled  by  the 
fire  to  dose  the  salesroom  for  nearly  two  years,  he  says  that  old  cus- 
tomers by  their  purchases  from  then  until  now  show  how  gladly  they 
welcomed  the  return  of  the  Globe  ticket  to  the  market 

The  merits  of  the  £uicy  cassimeres  made  by  this  company  can  best 
be  told  by  the  jobber  and  consumer.  What  this  is  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact,  that,  during  the  business  depression  which  has  lasted  so 
long,  the  mill  has  been  run  full  time,  without  loss  of  an  hour  of  work 
to  any  operative,  except  by  their  own  wUh. 

Tlie  report  of  the  judges  of  the  International  Exhibition  is  referre<l 
to  by  the  management  with  much  pride,  from  the  fact  that  not  a  yard 
of  goods  was  displayed  but  such  as  had  been  made  for  the  market,  — 
not  a  yard  specially  for  the  Exhibition. 
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The  Naumkeao  Steam  Cotton  Company,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
manufacture, — 

Naumkeag  heavy  satteen  twills,  bleached  and  dyed. 

Pequot  fine  heavy  sheeting,  |  to  -V~  wide,  bleached  and  un- 
bleached. 

Naumkeag  heavy  twilled  sheeting,  |  to  -V-  wide,  bleached  and 
unbleached. 

Kl  Dorado  family  cotton,  36  inches  and  40  inches  wide,  bleached 
and  unbleached. 

The  Naumkeao  Steam  Cotton  Company  was  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  April  5,  1839,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $200,000. 

The  first  mill  erected  by  the  company  was  completed  in  1847,  the 
capital  stock  having  been  meanwhile  increased  to  $700,000.  It  was 
then  the  largest  and  best  appointed  mill  in  the  United  States. 

The  building  was  400  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  contained  32,768 
mule  spindles  and  643  looms ;  and  its  weekly  production  was  94,000 
yards  of  doth,  weighing  22,000  pounds,  made  from  No.  30  yarn,  72 
picks  to  the  inch. 

The  mill  was  successful  from  the  start ;  and,  afler  twelve  years  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity,  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $1,200,000 
(in  1861),  and  a  second  mill,  428  feet  long  by  64  feet  wide,  contain- 
ing 35,000  spindles  and  700  looms,  was  built  and  successfully  operated 
in  connection  with  mill  No.  1. 

In  1865,  the  capital  stock  was  further  increased  to  $1,500,000,  and 
No.  3  Mill  was  built.  This  building  is  189  feet  long,  95  feet  wide, 
and  contains  15,000  spindles  and  350  looms. 

The  company  is  now  running  the  three  mills,  containing  90,000 
spindles  and  1,900  looms,  driven  by  two  pairs  of  Corliss  steam-engines 
of  2,000  horse-power  in  the  aggregate,  employing  nearly  1,400  opera- 
tives, and  consuming  11,000  bales  of  cotton  per  annum  in  the  produc- 
tion of  14,000,000  yards  of  cloth. 

Mr.  John  Kilrurn  is  the  Manufacturing  Agent;  Messrs.  J.  L. 
Hrbmer,  Brother,  &  Co.,  of  Boston  and  New  York,  are  the  Selling 
Agents;  and  Mr.  Henry  D.  Sullivan  is  Treasurer  of  the  Company. 
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▲WASOS  ASD  CLAIHS. 


JESSE  EDDrS  SONS,  FALL  RIVEB,  MASS. 


AWARD. 


PRODUCT:  Fancy  Casstmeres. 

WeU-made  fttncy  cassimeres  of  nord  EngUth  effecttj  in  great  carte/i/. 
and  at  moderate  prices. 


Henry  Mitchell. 


The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  in  a  fabric  known  as  satinet, 
made  with  a  cotton  warp  and  wool  filling,  was  commenced  in  the  city 
of  Fall  River  in  the  year  1825.  It  was  in  a  stone  building  owned  by 
the  Pocasset  Company,  and  located  within  the  present  site  of  the 
Pocnsset  Mill.  The  business  was  carried  on  by  Samuel  Shove^  John 
and  Jesse  Eddy,  under  the  firm  name  of  Samuel  Shove  &  Co.  In  the 
year  1834,  the  firm  was  dissolved  by  the  withdrawal  of  Samuel  Shove ; 
when  the  business  was  continued  by  John  and  Jesse  Eddy,  under  the 
firm  name  of  J.  &  J.  Ekidy.  The  manufacture  of  these  goods  was 
largely  increase<l  from  year  to  year,  and  were  well  known  in  all  the 
principal  markets  as  the  best  of  satinets.  In  the  years  1843  and  1844, 
the  manufacture  of  these  goods  was  abandoned,  and  a  fabric  called 
'^cassimero  "  was  commenceil,  which  was  made  of  all-wool.  They  weiv 
made  in  various  shades  of  mixtures,  and  in  stripe  and  plaid  effectM, 
and  almost  entirely  superseded  tlic  use  of  satinets  for  the  best  trade. 

In  the  year  1845,  in  consequence  of  the  mill  behig  taken  down  to 
give  place  to  a  larger  one  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  the  business 
wiiH  HMnoved  to  a  place  known  as  Kngle  Mill,  8ituate<l  about  three  and 
a  half  niilrs  south  of  Fall  UiviT,  in  tlio  town  of  Tiverton,  R.  I.  Shortly 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  Gt'STAV  Gkbhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Ha  YAM  I  Kekzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
AuGCST  Behmrr. 
Albert  Daninos. 
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after  ihis,  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  E<idy  was  dissolved ;  but  the  busiuess 
was  still  continued  in  this  place  for  a  few  years,  when  the  property 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  mean  time,  Jesse  £)ddy,  in  connection 
with  Joseph  Durfee,  bought  and  located  a  mill  on  a  tract  of  land 
known  as  Mosquito  Island,  near  to  the  outlet  of  the  pond,  to  manu- 
facture the  same  kind  of  goods  as  had  been  made  by  J.  &  J.  Eddy. 
As  operations  were  about  ready  to  be  commenced,  Joseph  Durfee  died ; 
:ind  it  was  not  until  January,  1849,  that  manufacturing  was  begun. 

Jesse  Eddy  became  the  proprietor,  and,  shortly  after,  took  his  son 
into  company  with  him.  The  business  was  now  conducted  for  about 
twenty-one  years  under  the  firm  name  of  Jesse  Eddy  &  Son.  In  tlie 
year  1873,  Jesse  Eddy  died,  and  the  business  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  two  sons,  who  still  continue  it  under  the  firm  name  of  Jesse  P^ddy  s 
Sons. 

No  injustice  is  done  to  any  of  the  parties  who  have  been  identified 
with  this  enterprise,  when  we  say  the  spirit  of  Jesse  Eddy  was  tlie 
controlling  power  from  first  to  last.  He  was  born  in  Northbridge  in 
1801,  was  of  Quaker  descent,  and  commenced  his  business  career  as  a 
practical  weaver  in  Woonsocket,  in  1824. 

It  was  his  ambition  to  excel  in  every  thing.  He  made  goods  for 
the  best  trade,  using  the  highest  grades  of  wools ;  finding  his  customers 
in  the  merchant  tailors  of  our  principal  cities,  or  manufacturing  solely 
on  orders  from  jobbers.  At  first,  he  copied  largely  from  the  foreign 
styles  then  in  vogue :  but,  gaining  by  experience  and  a  carefully  culti- 
vated taste,  he  created  his  own  designs ;  and,  for  many  years  l)efore 
his  decease,  was  able  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  the  best  class  of  con- 
sumers. 

The  fact  that  this  establishment  has  been  conducted  by  private  enter- 
prise has  added  not  a  little  to  its  efiiciency.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country ;  of  those,  also,  whose  proprietorship  has  always  remain(Hl 
in  the  same  family;  and  we  feel  there  is  no  immodesty  in  claiming 
that  there  are  few  which  can  boast  of  maintaining  for  so  many  years 
the  high  reputation  of  their  goods,  for  good  fabric,  tasteful  design,  and 
absolute  freedom  fmm  slioddy  and  fiocks  in  the  material. 
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B.  B.  TILT  AND  SON,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Figured  Silks  and  Silk  Looms. 

Commended  for  brocade  silks  and  handkerchiefs  of  superior  qualif  y 
and  workmanship,  excellent  in  color  and  style  ;  also,  for  a  Jacquard 
rih}M)n'Weamng  loom  and  figure-silk  loom^  both  of  very  good  con^ 
itruction. 

JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Chahlkb  le  Houtillier.* 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gebiiard. 
Theodore  Bochxer. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Beiimkr. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

U[)on  entering  our  exhibits  for  tlie  late  Centennial  Exhibition,  at 
Phila<le1|>])ia,  we  claimed  for  our  goods  8U|)eriorily  of  design  and 
general  excellence  of  workmanship ;  for  our  looms,  which  we  built 
upon  our  own  premises,  their  superior  construction,  rapidity  of  motion, 
and  their  particular  adaptability  to  silk  weaving.  We  have  been  most 
fully  sustained  in  all  that  we  asserted,  by  the  decision  of  the  Judges  of 
Awanls.  But  we  feel  that  some  more  explicit  description  of  our 
manufactures  is  required ;  and  will  endeavor,  in  a  few  brief  remarks, 
to  descril)e  the  peculiar  advantages  we  possess  in  conducting  a  plain 
and  fan(7  trade  in  silk  manufactures.  The  castings  of  our  looms, 
and  the  total  building  of  them,  is  done  at  our  own  works :  they  are 
made  expressly  with  a  view  to  the  various  classes  of  goods  they  are 
inten(le<l  to  pro<luce,  and  are  acknowledged,  by  most  competent  judges, 
to  he  the  best  looms,  and  the  most  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
silk  fabrics.  Our  raw  silk  is  selected  from  the  choicest  filatures,  and 
carefully  sorte<l  for  the  different  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  use<l 
We  claim  especially  for  ourselves  supremacy  in  figured  goods:  with 
us  this  branch  is  a  decided  s|)ecialty,  and  our  efforts  have  ever  been 
to  rival  the  iKjautiful  pro<luctions  of  Europe  by  original  designs  suita- 
ble to  the  American  market;  and  from  the  expressions  of  astonishment 


•  Signing  Ju«lge. 
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at  our  success  coining  from  European  manufacturers  of  celebrity  who 
visited  the  Exposition,  and  many  of  whom  have  also  visited  our  works, 
we  have  every  reason  to  feel  gratified  at  the  results  we  have  obtained. 
One  large  manufacturer  from  Germany  expressed  the  greatest  surprise 
when  assured  that  we  copied  no  designs  from  Europe  or  elsewhere, 
except  we  had  special  orders  for  such  work.  .  Our  patterns  have 
become,  through  the  large  quantities  we  sold  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition, more  widely  and  extensively  known  than  ever  before.  Many 
purchasers,  upon  their  return  home,  regretting  thoy  had  not  bought 
more  largely,  sent  us  their  orders  for  still  more ;  and  friends  to  whom 
they  showed  their  purchases  procured  from  them  the  address  of  our 
firm,  and,  from  simply  seeing  what  others  had  bought,  forwarded  their 
onlers  for  the  particular  patterns  they  desired.  This  was  es|>ecially 
the  case  with  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  ties,  and  book-marks.  The  eagle 
handkerchief,  also  the  "dove"  pattern,  were  written  for  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  Our  silk- woven  portraits  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
and  otliers,  were  admired  by  all.  Hundreds  of  visitors  to  the  Exhi- 
bition applied  at  our  space  for  a  duplicate  of  some  particular  article 
they  had  seen  in  possession  of  some  friend  or  acquaintance,  a  recent 
visitor  to  Philadelphia.  Our  trade  was  positively  immense.  The 
appreciation  of  the  American  public  for  silk  goods  of  home  manu- 
facture was  strongly  evinced  by  the  enormous  demand;  our  sales 
being  only  limited  by  the  quantities  we  were  able  to  produce.  We 
stooii  almost  alone  in  giving  to  the  public  an  opportunity  of  buying  silk 
goods  purely  home-made,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  them  a  full 
insight  into  our  operation  of  weaving  the  various  articles ;  but  having 
full  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  our  workmanship,  as  well  as  the 
chasteness  and  originality  of  our  designs,  we  had  no  fear  of  foreign 
competition ;  and  have  every  reason  to  feel  proud  that  our  estimate  of 
the  American  people  was  correct,  —  that  they  can  and  do  appreciate 
elegance  of  design,  choice  colors,  and  good  workmanship,  and  that  they 
are  not  so  uninformed  as  to  silk  goods  as  many  supposed. 

Our  business  comprises  plain  and  figured  silks  of  every  description  : 
handkerchiefs,  mufHers,  scarfs,  ties,  gauzes,  dress  goods,  dec,  in  every 
variety  of  design,  color,  and  quality.  Book-marks,  badges  woven  in 
silk  for  masonic  or  any  organization  or  society.  Our  silk-woven 
portraits  are  remarkable  for  their  striking  likenesses  of  persons  por- 
trayed. We  are  rapidly  accumulating  a  variety  of  subjects  for  our 
book-marks,  and  are  in  a  (>osition  to  supply  the  trade  with  almost  any 
subject,  and  in  any  quantities.  We  have,  we  firmly  believe,  fur 
greater  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  this  business  of  figured  silks 
than  any  other  house  in  the  trade ;  and  the  pre-eminence  we  have 
attained  we  shall  endeavor  strictly  to  maintain. 
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LOWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

A  W  A  R  I). 

PRODUCT:  Carpets  and  Lastings. 

An  imposing  exhibit  of  Brussels^  WiUon,  and  two  and  three  ply  in- 
grain,  all  of  the  best  fabrication  ;  the  designs  original  and  tasteful,  and 
the  colors  clear  and  bright ;  the  material  and  texture  indicating  excellent 
wearing  qualities.  The  exhibit  is  illustrative  of  a  vast  production. 
Commended  also  for  lastings. 

JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
cliarlks  le  bol'tillier. 
CiiAULKS  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  Gust  A  V  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Boohner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert.* 

Louis  Chatel, 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmeb. 
Albert  Daninos. 


The  exhibit  of  Wilton,  Brussels,  and  ingrain  carpeting  by  the 
Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  was  simply  placing  before  visitors 
to  the  Centennial  Kxliihition  such  goods  as  fairly  represent  the  quality 
of  the  usual  products  of  this  company. 

Use  of  the  best  quality  of  stock,  and  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
manufacture,  combined  with  su|XM-ior  skill  in  designs  and  colorings,  has 
secured  universal  acknowle<lgineiit  that  in  no  respect  are  the  merits  of 
these  goods  surpasseil  by  the  products  of  any  establishment  in  the 
world. 

Since  1H28,  this  company  has  maintained  a  leading  position  in  the 
manufacture  of  ingrain  c;ir{)eting.  Its  business  was  commenced  with 
a  capital  of  $3()0,<)00;  to  which  additions  were  made,  as  extension  of 
business  nMjuire<U  until  it  reached  the  sum  of  $2,000,000.  Originally, 
there  were  but  eleven  shareholders ;  now,  about  seven  hundred. 

At  first,  and  for  many  years,  all  carfieting  was  woven  on  hand-looms ; 
and  their  use  w:is  continued  by  this  company  until  about  1843.  In 
the  mean  time,  expensive  efforts  were  made  in  England  and  elsewhere 

•  Sigtiiiiji:  Jiu]}^e. 
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to  produce  a  power-loom:  but  all  efforts  in  that  direction  failed  of 
success,  unUl  Mr.  K.  B.  Bigelow  invented  the  loom  now  so  generally 
known  as  having  caused  a  revolution  in  the  processes  of  manufacture ; 
producing  a  fabric  superior  in  texture  to  any  before  known,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  materially  reducing  cost  as  to  benefit  the  public  in  a 
marked  degree. 

The  early  history  of  the  company  was  characterized  by  continuous 
and  expensive  efforts  to  improve  machinery  and  perfect  its  manufac- 
tures. Able  men  were  in  the  management  of  its  affairs ;  and,  compre- 
hending the  importance  of  substituting  power-looms  for  the  crude 
machines  then  in  use,  they  made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Bigelow, 
obligating  the  company  to  furnish  means  for  perfecting  his  inventions, 
when  other  parties  to  whom  he  applied  for  aid  were  without  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  succeed  better  in  his  undertaking  than  others  had 
previously  done,  and  were  unwilling  to  risk  the  necessarily  great 
expenditure  involved  in  the  attempt,  which  by  them  was  regarded 
as  visionary. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  aided  as  they  were  by  the  enterprise  of 
this  company,  were  eminently  successful ;  and  the  use  of  his  inventions, 
with  other  machinery  of  the  most  perfect  construction,  gives  to  this 
company  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  ingrain  carpeting  that  are 
unsurpassed. 

Equally  good  are  their  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  Wilton  and 
Brussels  carpetings,  —  a  branch  of  business  undertaken  by  the  com- 
pany but  a  few  years  since,  the  success  of  which  is  shown  by  the  high 
order  of  merit  appearing  in  the  goods. 

In  the  manufacture  of  shoe  lastings  and  serges  in  the  United 
States,  this  company  was  a  pioneer ;  and  now  produces  goods  of  this 
class  that  are  second  to  none  made  elsewhere. 
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LAHGASTEB  lOLLS,  dlHTON,  MAS& 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Fancy  Ginghams. 

Commended  for  tupmor  excellence  in  quality,  pood  and  fancy  colors^ 
ikaroughUf  harmonized ;  great  variety  of  very  superior  patterns. 


JUDGES. 


Edward  Atbixsox. 
Ilt'GH  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardsox. 
A.  D.  LocKwoTiD. 
CHARLEfi  II.  Wolff. 
Saml'el  Webber. 
George  O.  Baser. 
Isaac  Watts. 


W.  W.  HlLSE. 

Don  Alvaro  dc  la  Gaxdaka. 

ASXOLD  GOLDT.* 
GCSTAV  UeRRM AXX. 
Jo«^EPH  DaSSI. 

Mexi  Rodrigues  dk  Tasooji- 

CELL06. 


The  Lancaster  Milb  were  organized  in  Idli,  with  the  following 
officers :  — 

President, 
Stephex  Fairbaxks. 
Clerk  and  Treasurer, 
William  C.  Appletox. 

Agent  or  Superintendent. 
IIORATIO  R.  BiGELOW. 


Directors. 


Stephex  Fairbaxks. 
William  C.  Appletox. 

E.  B.  BiGELOW. 


Robert  Afplbtok. 
II.  R.  Kendall. 
Henry  Timmixs. 


Tho  class  of  fabrics  known  as  ginghams  were  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  from  India,  with  the  name 
they  now  bear  then  attached  to  them,  and  where  they  had  been  in 
general  conHumption  from  an  unknown  date. 

Cort4'Z,  in  Lis  con(|ueHt  of  Mexico,  also  found  a  similar  class  of  cot- 
Um  fibrics  in  une  among  the  natives  of  that  country,  —  with  this  singu- 
lar feature,  however,  that  the  cliecks  and  stripes  were  woven  in  on 
one  Hide,  witli  a  reversible  side  of  plain  colors.  Samples  of  these  cloths 
were  s<'nt  by  the  conqueror  back  to  Barcelona. 

It  will  Iw  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  how  much  more  numerous 
and  intricate  the  processes  of  manufacture  in  ginghams  are  than  those 
of  plain  cloths,  —  the  latter  requiring  six,  the  former  sixteen ;  the  yaims 
in  hII  ctiHi^  U»ing  dye<l  before  weaving. 

Though  the  most  costly  of  cotton  cloths,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 


Signing  Jadge. 
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statement  following,  ginghams  have  never  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
popular  taste,  and  are  in  growing  demand.  Plain  cotton  cloths  cost 
11  to  12  cents  the  pound;  calico,  printed,  14  to  15  cents  a  pound; 
muslins  de  laine,  16  to  17  cents  a  pound;  gingham,  19  to  20  cents 
the  pound.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  the  ginghams  made  at  the 
Lancaster  Mills,  that  while  the  standard  of  excellence  in  fabric,  in  all 
particulars,  has  not  been  lessened,  in  the  competition  with  those  of 
foreign  make,  but  is  fully  up  in  grade  to  those  of  any  other  manufac- 
ture, the  first  cost  has  been  re<luced,  so  that  the  margin  of  expense  is 
much  less  between  this  and  other  classes  of  cotton  goods  than  for- 
merly. This  is  due  specially  to  two  causes :  one,  the  better  raw 
material  entering  into  the  manufacture,  making  a  great  saving  in 
economy  of  wear  and  tear ;  the  other,  the  advantage.^  given  by  ma- 
chinery furnished  by  the  inventive  genius  of  Erastus  B.  Rigelow,  the 
founder  of  the  industry  under  consideration,  at  Clinton,  Mass.  It  is 
nearly  half  a  century  since  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bigelow  was  turned  in 
the  direction  of  improvements  in  looms ;  and  in  that  time  his  inventions 
have  effected  an  entire  revolution  in  many  most  important  depart- 
ments of  that  application  of  machinery,  embracing  suspender  webbing, 
counterpanes,  wire-cloth,  ginghams,  carpets,  &c.  In  one  of  these  in- 
dustries, —  that  of  gingham  manufacture,  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, in  the  Lancaster  Mills,  —  its  importance  may  be  seen  in  the  fact, 
the  mill  has  five  and  a  half  acres  of  flooring,  distributed  as  follows : 
cotton  store-house,  7,500  square  feet ;  picking-house,  8,000 ;  carding 
department,  36,000 ;  spinning  department,  40.000 ;  reeling,  5,000 ; 
dyeing  and  drying  rooms,  12,000;  winding,  6,500;  quilling,  6,500; 
warping  and  dressing,  13,000 ;  weaving,  a  single  room  covering  two 
acres,  87,120  ;  yarn  store-room,  4,800  ;  finishing-room,  including 
shearing,  calendering,  starching,  tentering,  measuring,  pressing,  fold- 
ing, and  packing,  8,000  ;  total  number  of  looms,  1,515.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  product  of  this  mill  is  given  in  the  award  above.  The  goods 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  establishment,  here  or 
abroad. 

We  may  say,  in  closing,  that  the  locality  and  social  surroundings  of 
this  industry  are  of ^ the  most  inviting  character,  and  the  annual  divi- 
dends for  more  than  twenty-five  years  have  proved  satisfactory  to 
those  who  have  invested  in  the  enterprise. 


OFFICERS. 

Prendent, 
Samuel  G.  Snelling. 

Clerk, 

Samuel  V.  Goodhub* 

Treasurer, 
James  S.  Amort. 
Selling  Agents, 
Upham,  TrcKER,  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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LEWISTON  MILLS,  LEWISTON,  MAINE. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  has  examined  the  report 
of  the  judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  an 
award  in  conformity  therewith. 

REPORT  ON  AWARDS. 
PRODUCT:  Colored  Duck,  Cottonades,  Tickings,  Cheviots. 

Name  and  Address  of  Exhibitor: 

LEWISTON  MILLS,  LEWISTON,  MAINE. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
respectfully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial 
Commission  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  — 

7^e  colored  ducks  are  excellent  in  styles  and  fabrics^  the  cotton  cassi- 
meres  very  Jlexible,  and  durable.  Four-quarter  tickings,  heavy^  smooth^ 
and  of  the  best  material.  Cheviots  peculiar  in  delicate  shadings  and 
well  mcuie, 

Charles  H.  Wolff. 

{Signature  of  the  Judge.) 

Approval  of  Group  Judges. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Samuel  Wkbbeb. 
George  O.  Baker. 
Joseph  Dassi. 
Arnold  Goldy. 
A.  D.  Lockwood. 
Edward  Richardson. 

A  true  copy  of  the  record  : 


Wm.  W.  Hulsk. 
GusTAV  Herrmann. 
Hugh  Wad  dell,  Jr. 
Meni  Rodrigues  de  Vascon- 
cellos. 

Don  Alvaro  db  la  Gandara. 


Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards. 


Given  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  Goshorn,  Director- General 
J.  R.  Hawley,  President. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary. 
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This  company  was  organized  and  started  in  1851  and  1852,  for  the 
manufacture  of  seamless  bags,  and  other  coarse  goods  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, and  was  eminently  successful  in  making  these  coarse  fabrics. 

In  1861  and  1862,  the  company  decided  to  reorganize  and  to  increase 
the  capital,  to  erect  large  buildings,  and  add  macliinery  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  colored  goods,  in  a  variety  of  styles,  quality,  and  fine- 
Dess  of  yarn.  A  large  mill  lot  was  purchased,  water-power  secured, 
large  buildings  of  the  most  substantial  character  erected,  especial  care 
being  taken  to  construct  the  "hydraulic"  department  in  the  most 
improved,  substantial,  and  durable  manner ;  so  that  the  power  is  ample, 
and  permanently  secured  against  all  acknowledged  contingencies. 

The  best  and  most  improved  machinery  was  purchased,  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made  from  time  to  time  ;  and  the  policy  of  the  company 
has  been  to  keep  the  same  in  the  best  working  order,  and  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  known  improvement 

llie  company  have  now  invested,  we  believe,  in  buildings,  machinery, 
land,  and  water-power,  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  have,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  best  arranged  and  appointed  establishments  in 
the  country,  for  the  manufacture  of  plain  and  colored  coarse  goods. 
They  make  a  variety  of  tickings,  stripes,  cheviots,  denims,  checks,  cot- 
tonade^,  plain,  colored,  and  fancy  ducks,  osnaburgs,  and  seamless  bags. 
These  goods  are,  generally,  in  quality  and  style,  especially  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  country  people,  the  farmer,  and  the  mechanic,  —  the 
large  consumers  of  such  goods ;  and  among  that  class,  both  in  this 
country  and  the  Canadian  Provinces,  they  are  and  have  been  for  a 
long  time  standard  goods,  and  universally  in  demand.  These  goods 
are  sold  by  Messrs.  George  C.  Richardson  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York,  one  of  the  largest  commission  houses  in  the  country. 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  these  goods,  especially  the  cottonades, 
tickings,  cheviots,  and  ducks,  were  commended  as  being  among  the  best 
goods  of  the  kind  on  exhibition* 


» 


JAMES  mm,  SEW  BBiriSinEE,  I.  J. 

PSODCCT:  C»?cg>f  Ml 
JCDGESw 

J^VKv  L.  Hj^tvs.  Dr.  Max  Wosnrr.* 

£uLi#]rT  C-  CowTKy.  !        L^>cis  Cum. 

Cha&ix»  IX  Bocnuizx.  i  Cau.  Aubsm. 
Cha^llxa  J.  Elxis.  I         Hatjlkx  Kesxow 

J.  D.  LA5ro-  JoKy  G.  Xi 

CodaqI  Gr*TAT  GcxHjkci».      I  Arer^r 
Tbeodokc  BocHns,  Jr.       |        Almmmt  Da 
HnxT  MrrcsEix.  ' 


CLAIM. 

DCSCUPTIOS. 

Iitremiar  and  EzkihUor. 
James  Short,  SoperiDteodetit  New  Bmnswick  CkqKt  MOli, 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

A  loom  for  wearing  tapestrj  Brussels  carpeting ;  bat  the  principle 
is  a^laptable  to  all  kinds  of  looms  or  sewing-machines,  or  to  any  ma- 
chine where  diflTerential-daplex  motion  is  required. 

This  loom  is  built  on  the  decimal  principle,  the  motor  being  a  gear- 
wheel with  a  slot  cast  across  its  diameter ;  this  wheel  is  mounted  on 
the  end  of  a  shaft  and  set  in  bearings  to  a  driving  pulley,  like  the  chuck 
of  a  lathe,  the  shaft  not  passing  the  bottom  of  the  set.  In  this  slotted 
wheel  are  set  two  cranks  at  either  side  of  the  centre  of  the  slotted 
wheel,  one  crank  being  near  the  centre  and  the  other  at  the  circum- 
fercnce  of  the  slot  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  centre  to  the  other  crank* 
Tlicsc  cranks  are  mounted  on  two  shafts,  which  are  in  the  same  centre ; 

*  Signing  Judge. 
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one  shaft  being  a  tube,  and  the  other  solid,  and  fitted  to  run  in  the 
outer  shafl  or  tube,  the  iuuer  shaft  passing  inward  to  the  loom  beyond 
the  outer  shafl  or  tube,  so  that  a  gear  may  be  applied  to  it  to  give 
motion  to  other  shafts.  The  cranks  are  made  the  same  length  outward 
from  the  centre  of  the  inner  shaft,  and  the  crank-pins  are  set  in  a 
square  box  to  fit  the  slot  in  the  wheel.  It  will  now  be  seen  that,  when 
ordinary  rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  slotted  wheel,  the  cranks  will 
be  moved  alternately,  and  respectively  in  their  own  half  of  the  slot, 
from  centre  to  circumference ;  because  the  centre  of  the  slotted  wheel 
shaft  is  set  eccentric  to  the  centre  of  the  inner-crank  shaft,  exactly  or 
nearly  so,  the  length  of  the  cranks.  Therefore,  when  the  slotted  wheel 
moves  half  a  revolution,  the  crank  at  the  circumference  is  moved  in 
to  near  the  centre,  and  immediately  the  crank  at  the  centre  is  moved 
to  the  circumference ;  and  so  on,  alternately.  Wherefore  the  motions  of 
the  crank  shafls  are  perfectly  positive  to  each  other.  And  as  each 
crank  turns  a  revolution,  there  is  a  crank  motion ;  and  as  they  move 
fast  and  slow,  there  is  a  cam  motion ;  and  as  they  are  in  motion  all 
the  time,  there  is  an  eccentric  motion.  So  that  whatever  kind  of 
goods,  narrow  or  wide, — two  inches  or  thirty  yards,  —  the  shuttle  motion 
will  not  operate  till  the  harness  and  lay  motion  has  operated.  As  the 
cranks  do  not  pass  the  centre  of  the  slotted- wheel  shaft,  all  dead  cen- 
tres are  overcome  in  the  machine.  And  all  that  is  required  to  get  a 
multiplicity  of  motions  in  a  machine,  and  have  the  proper  time,  is  to 
gear  on  the  decimal  principle ;  and  you  get  movements  and  dwells  with- 
out cams. 

The  motion  is  adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  looms,  wide  and  narrow ; 
also,  for  sewing-machines,  or  any  machine  where  cranks,  cams,  and 
eccentrics  have  been  used,  as  this  motion  is  the  concentration  of  the 
crank,  cam,  and  eccentric  in  one  wheel. 

Patent-rights  for  sale. 


Respectfully, 


J.  P.  Short. 


Z'2 


E.  W.  JQHIS,  SEW  TOBK  GETT. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT :  Ashgsios  M«r**^f* 

VarUty  of  fhns,  — dom^^MU  amd ftrfifiL,  Roejimy  exeeffemt,  duraUey 
tetmfifmictd  ;  tspmally  reuMtim^  cmtside  keat  and  jtre.  Askniag  cortr" 
ing  on  wood  jnU  on  in  tAe  liquid  staU^  and  mdidijitd  ike  aeticm  of 
the  air.  Greate$t  iuretst  in  Jire-proof  omier  and  inner  coatin^j  corerin^ 
feit  and  rough-hair  fabrics. 


Edward  Atkixsox. 
Hl'gii  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Kichardsox. 

A.  D.  I^KJKWflOD. 

Charlkh  II.  Wolff.* 
8a m  i: kl  Wkbbkr. 
Of.orok  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts. 


JUDGES, 

W.  W.  HnjsE. 
Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gaxdasa. 
A&xold  Goldy. 
GcsTAv  Herrxaxn. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

M£NI  RODRIGCKS  DK  YaSCOH* 
CELLOS. 


Athfitoi  Roofing  (patented).  —  This  is  an  entirely  different  material 
from  any  other  ever  pro<luce<l.  It  consists  of  a  foundation  of  strong 
caiivHH,  to  which  iH  attache<l,  by  a  water-proof  composition,  a  layer  of 
aMlM;MtoH-(U)at4*d  felt  on  one  hide,  and  a  manilla  lining  on  the  other ;  form- 
in}^  a  mIh'(*(  n*M<*mbIing  Icatlictr,  which,  after  being  fastened  to  the  roof, 
rr(|uirc«  the  at*b('MtoH  coating  to  complete  and  preserve  it.  This  material 
exniU  ull  portable  or  (MinipOHition  roofings  in  strength,  —  being  ten  times 
stronger  than  any  f<'lt  or  other  rooting  foundation.  It  is  composed  of 
II  hotter  ehiHN  of  nnitorliilH  tlum  any  other,  and  is  practically  iire-proofl 
It  weighs  only  ulHUit  (>()lbs.  to  100  s(piare  feet;  thus  saving  a  large 
|M*rfHMitage  of  thn  nmt  of  trans^iortiition  and  cost  of  heavy  timbers 
riMpiiretl  for  other  eonipoHition  roofn.  It  is  prepared  ready  for  use,  and 
ran  bo  readily  upplie<l  by  unskilliHl  workmen  ;  and,  when  fini$he<l, 
piv«ent«  a  white  nurfueo,  rendering  it  tlie  coolest  form  of  roof  in  sum- 
mer. Itn  <M)iit  in  only  alMiut  one  half  as  much  as  tin;  and,  when  prop- 
erly enrinl  \\\\\  \\\\%  pruxen  fully  m  durable. 

.|ji/irji/i»«  Stnim -pipe  and  itt»iUr  Cuvtrittgs  (otuisisting  of  a  cement  felt- 
in|{.  to  W  applbnl  like  a  mortar).  —  A  lining  felt^  n^ed  as  an  insulator 
un*ler  the  wime*  and  aljH>  under  hair  feltn,  preventing  injury  from 
hortl.     Tho  tH^meut  felting,  l>oing  ci>m|Hv^Hl  i^irtly  of  asbestos  fibre. 
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will  not  disintegrate  like  other  cements  which  are  held  together  Uy 
hair  or  vegetable  fibre.  It  is  much  lighter  (more  i>oroui»)  than  any 
other ;  and  by  actual  tests,  made  at  great  ex|»enee  by  the  l.'niu^^l 
States  government,  was  found  to  excel  €di  others  in  u<m'nA\:MX\uy^ 
qwilities.  It  is  not  liable  to  crack  by  exionskm  of  pi|ies ;  and.  a  \*im 
quantity  bi*ing  required,  costs  less  for  applicatkxi :  aod  pipes  are  mwh 
smaller  and  neater.  Combined  mith  the  ixi^olatiDg  MshtfMM^Aiuiu^ 
felt,  still  more  valuable  results  are  attained.  Double  and  triple  air- 
chambers,  formed  by  alternate  layers  of  MiOf^^suji^lbnjig  ftrlt  aud  kair, 
and  enveloi)ed  with  our  fire- proof,  non-jiorou*  ^yisichhij^.  gjve  the  Ue^i 
results  for  a  given  thickness  of  any  other  furiL  uf  »yjT*insiW  kiK/wiu  ai*d 
at  a  less  cost    These  are  ready  fbr  use.  and  cml  ut  a^iplMl  vr 

any  one. 

Asbestos  Paints  (all  shades).  —  These  paiixu  difl»jf  fron.  il1  'xLw  ui 
containing  a  body  which  strengthens  tiie  liuke^^d^i.  it  aodr.«<LiL  tht 
indestructible  character  of  the  mineral  Ujd\  :  m*i  ti*»7  •.virt»ii.  i<i/ 
water  uor  chemical  agents,  as  is  the  case  wiiL  bearVi  al  i«ijuiC 
{Kiints  in  use.    The  advantages  are  :  oneouait  lonw-  j»  xmn^r.'^*:  'X'^t-f- 
ing  nearly  equal  to  two  of  any  other ;  and  ih^y  af •  •w#ij<  i\  uvif^  n 
durability,  richness,  and  [)ermanency  of  color  :  and  urtuf:  ^M*rf«it*rt  i<^ti 
for  use  are  adapted  especially  for  use  of  luaauiaclui^rr.  wjut 
fully  one-third  of  the  ordinary  ex|>en8e  of  paiuLiuj:  u\  \Mkiu^  ikM^  HttfA*^ 
luted  paints.    S|)ecial  paints  are  made  for  tiu  rooi-  ^nm^'UtMA^* 
Fire-proof  paints,  in  light  tints, — costing  on) v  uuv^tijui  inw'i 
onli nary  oil-paints,  —  for  the  prot^tion  of  sliiii;u*  i,,**!*^  *nf^ 

liouses,  fences,  bridges,  boiler-roomti,  factorM^-.  aii«:  oLuv  t»\^sK%  «wr^ 
ures  liable  to  ignite  from  8(>ark8,  ciuden!>.  aud  !i«iu^ 

Asbestos  Cements  (fire,  acid,  and  wai^!  piutff  ,  *j^m^ti,uf 
joints  in  woo<l,  stone,  and  metalb.    For  r*rf««tii«^-  «^34fc'  vt  <  r//  ,* 
and  gas  retorts,  and  pi  pen.    Until  as         vrjir  uliiu^      ^^..-^  .>r»<«*r.r^ 
none  had  been  found  which  an»«wereii  puf^Mo.  ^  ^^j^u  / 

time. 

By  use  of  asbestos  we  liave  ai*«/  a»Wli^i  ^rnsoxy  ^ss  -^'.i, 

iiigs  for  woo<len  buildingis  and  for  um;  under  MUie>,  au*.  , 
linings,  boanls,  &c.,  for  finf-proof  partitions;  KUisut.  ^ 
destructible,  self-lubricator,  &c. ;  all  of  which  ar»:  *^  «u^«^  ,  . 
prefiared  ready  for  use,  and  are  made  with  tlie  4rX|Mw 
insuring  their  future  use  as  standanl  articles. 

All  these  articles  are  paten  ttnl;  and  we  woald  «mIm  t<*   ,  . 
against  infringemenU  and  worthless  imitatiuua. 
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D.  GOFF  &  son,  PAWTUCKET,  B.  L 


AWARD. 


PRODUCT:  Alfacm  Bnids. 


A  eompUu  astortment  of  Alpaca  hraids^  iu  a  beatUifml  varuiy  of 
eolort  €Utd  mixtures^  of  uniform  widlk  amd  lemgdi,  and  admtirabUf 
adapted  for  trimming  ladi^  dresses. 


The  goods  made  bj  D.  Croff  Son  are  oommonlj  called  akirt 
braklii ;  that  is  a  worsted  braid,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  in  a  great 
variety  of  shades,  and  used  exclnsivelj  for  binding  (so  as  to  protect) 
tlie  lower  edge  of  ladies'  dresses.  A  Apiece  of  braid"  is  aboat  4^ 
yards  long.  This  is  amply  safficient  to  go  around  any  dress  at  the 
jiresent  ^y;  though,  in  the  days  of  ^hoop-skirts,"  six-yard  pieces 
were  required.  If  a  person  outside  of  the  trade  were  to  give  his 
attention  to  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  ^  piece  of  skirt  braid,"  he  would 
naturally  conclude  that  the  business  of  making  it  is  of  no  great  impor- 
tance. Let  us  look  at  the  £ict8  and  see.  Elstimating  our  population 
in  women  and  girls  to  be  10,000,000  (another  writer  in  this  work 
estimates  15,000,000),  and  supposing  that  eadi  woman  and  girl  uses 
four  pieces  of  braid  a  year,  we  have  an  annual  consumption  of  40,000,000 
pieces  of  braid,  or  in  weight  equal  to  1,000,000  pounds.  If  the  rule 
holds  true,  that  two  pounds  of  wool  must  be  bought  to  make  one 
pound  of  yam"  (or  braid),  the  importance  of  the  business  will  be 
conceded. 

A  brief  statement  of  our  relation  to  this  industry  will  be  all  that 
space  permits.  Beginning  as  we  did  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  business  in  this  country  (1861,  previous  to  which  all  braids  were 
imported),  we  have  seen  its  ups  and  downs ; "  and  it  was  mostly  downy 
till  the  tariff  of  1867  gave  the  long-desired  aid  to  the  worsted  busi- 
ness. Since  1867,  the  business  has  prospered,  and  stimulated  home 
competition  to  such  a  degree  that  the  consumer  pays  less  money  to- 
day for  a  piece  of  braid  than  before  the  war,  and  obtains  a  much 
better  quality. 

As  we  are  the  oldest  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  we  are  also 
the  largest.  While  other  makes  have  acquired  a  local  name,  the  repu- 
tiition  of  *^  GoflTs  Braid  "  is  national,  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  the 
country.  Our  new  mill,  built  in  1872,  is  the  most  complete  worsted 
yarn  and  braid  mill  in  the  world.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  making 
this  statement,  and  challenge  contradiction.  The  mill  is  built  of  brick, 
is  200  feet  long,  55  feet  wide,  and  5  stories  high.  The  motive  power 
in  a  turbine  wheel  under  16  feet  fall  of  water,  giving  275  horse-power. 
Every  process,  from  the  raw  wool  to  the  completed  braid,  is  carried  on 
in  this  mill.    The  machinery  (mostly  imported)  and  entire  outfit  of 
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the  mill  is  of  the  newest  and  most  improved  construction.  The  wool 
used  is  the  'Mong  combing/'  from  the  Cotswold  and  Leicestershire 
breed  of  sheep,  obtained  in  Canada  and  in  some  of  our  States. 

Our  consumption  of  wool  has  been  between  300,000  and  400,000 
(K>unds  per  year.  Our  product  of  braid  has  been  100,000  yards  per 
day  (sufficient  to  bind  over  20,000  dresses  every  day).  We  say  hcu 
ieen  in  the  above  statements;  for  the  reason  that  since  Feb.  1  our 
production  is  greatly  in  excess  of  those  figures,  and  promises  to  so 
continue.  Previous  to  Feb.  1,  1877,  skirt  braid  had  always  been  put 
up  in  what  is  called  stick"  form;  a  short  piece  of  the  braid  being 
wound  around  it  (called  cross-winding  ")  to  keep  it  in  shape.  It  has 
always  been  a  continual  source  of  trouble  and  vexation  to  store-keep- 
ers to  keep  their  stock  of  braid  in  good  shape.  Since  the  date  above 
referred  to,  we  have  put  our  braid  into  the  market  in  an  entirely  new 
form.  It  is  wound  on  a  wooden  core,  and  the  end  secured  by  a  wire 
loop  clasping  the  braid,  and  piercing  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  spool. 
A  yard  more  or  less  cai^  be  quickly  pulled  off  to  match  patterns,  and 
as  quickly  rolled  on  again ;  leaving  the  braid  in  its  original  condition. 
Cabinets  of  two  drawers,  to  hold  an  assortment  of  colors,  are  furnished 
free  to  the  retail  trade.  This  new  departure  seems  destined  to  revo- 
lutionize the  braid  business,  on  account  of  its  convenience  and  great 
simplicity.  It  is  as  highly  appreciated  as  ball-knitting  cotton  is  over 
the  old-&shioned  skein.  Retailers  everywhere  will  have  nothing  but  the 
^  roll "  braid ;  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  jobbers  are  sending  in  large 
orders.  We  sold  and  delivered  last  month  (March)  nearly  100,000 
dozen  (over  one  million  rolls,  —  value  $60,000).  We  are  yet  behind 
our  orders,  though  our  packing-room  is  turning  out  5,000  dozen  (60,000 
rolls)  of  braid  per  day.  These  facts  testify  better  than  words  to  the 
merit  of  our  last  improvement.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  is 
assured.  We  are  now  running  our  mill  over-time;  and,  if  the  increased 
demand  continues,  it  will  necessitate  a  large  increase  of  machinery. 

Our  goods  are  sold  from  the  mill  direct  to  the  jobbing  trade  all  over 
the  country.  We  pay  freights  to  all  points,  and  sell  on  thirty  days*  time 
only.  We  sell  only  by  the  case  (144  dozen)  ;  and  on  our  bill-heads, 
the  quantity  ("  144  doz."),  price  ("70  cte."),  and  discount  ('*  10  %") 
are  all  printtKl  in,  and  the  amounts  carried  out :  so  that  all  that  is 
required  in  making  out  bills  is  to  fill  in  the  date  and  name  of  buyer. 
We  make  no  deviation  from  our  "  printed  bills  '*  for  any  house  in  the 
country,  and  we  sell  to  all  of  the  largest.  These  are  fiicts  that  testify 
to  the  reputation  of    Goff's  Braid." 

The  fkct  that  we  can  fix  such  a  price  for  aU  buyers,  we  have  been 
told,  is  without  a  precedent  in  any  business ;  and  justifies  us  in  saying, 
with  all  who  use  our  goods,  that  — 


Goff 's  Braid  is  the  best  made." 


CLUOL  THKEAD  COu  lEWASK,  M.J. 


A  WAKD. 


PRODUCT:  Sdl-Arszc 


for  Sewing 


O/mimemded  for  r/rtftmoKty  'md  ^mUmrt  pf  imrrmtiom,  JUmess  for 
Ut€  pmrpo§e  imi^m^etL  ^^(W  etmMtrmriiotu  amd  atntraU  working  of 
m'trhtM  ;  r^sultimg  %m  a  mperior  qwaliiy  of  thread  amJ  great  ecomomy  of 

Ufindin^j, 


Until  witliiii  a  fow  yoarg,  tlio  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the 
iiitroiliiclion  of  Ht'wiiig-iimcliiiM'H  was  the  ohje(!tioii8  ma<le  by  maniifai  t- 
nivrn  and  oporatorn  to  tlu^  threadH  then  in  use.  Tlu^se  comjdainU  were 
Mi»  wtdl  loundtMl  (hat  tln^  naleH  of  the  sewing-machines  were  greiitly  les- 
M««n(Ml  on  aiMMHuit  of  the  imfMiHsibility  of  obtaining  a  thread  adapte<i  to 
(hrir  UNO. 

Mr,  (loorj^*  A.  (Mark*  iH>m|>rtduMiding  the  tlifrioulty,  intro<luce<l  into 
lh(>  Auiorioan  markot  ilio  now  fauunis  sixHxml  Clark's  **0.  N.  T.'* 
HjHHd  ivltou,  whloli  wwi  I  ho  doumud«  obviattni  the  objoi*tions,  and  ut 
oiuH^  tvitablinltod  a  national  ivputation  as  the  Inv^it  thread  in  use  for 
M'\^  in^  maohin^v^  and  wuwo^pionlly  tf\»r  hand^^owiug.  To  Mr.  Clark, 
ihou         IvKvuj;^  iho  oixsbl  of  Inking  tin*  tirsi  lo  sup|>]Y  ihttse  line 


JUDGES. 


Hi'Oll  WAIiDKLL. 
Kit.  liU'JiAKlH^fS. 

A.  I).  I/*k;kw<kid. 
(  iiAH.  II.  Wolff. 
Hamijkl  Wkbbkr. 

(fKflKOK  O.  BaKKR. 


Isaac  Watts. 

W.   W.  Hi  LSE.» 

Don  Alvako  i>k  la  Gandara 

A.  GOLDY. 

GusTAV  IIrrrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodkigues  de  Va scon- 


cellos. 
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qualities  of  mx-rord  spool  cotton  with  which  his  name  is  associated. 
The  thread  is  used  and  recommended  by  agents  of  the  Singer,  Wheeler 
&  Wilson,  Grover  &  Baker,  Domestic,  Weed,  Remington,  Secor,  and 
other  sewing-machine  companies. 

Tlie  superior  qualities  of  Clark's  thread  soon  secure<l  for  it  a  large 
market;  but,  wiih  the  great  popularity  of  the  goods,  came  also  counter- 
leits,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  to  ailopt  a  tnulo- 
mark  for  their  own  and  the  public's  protection ;  and  now  upon  every 
genuine  spool  of  their  thread  is  the  following:  — 


and  on  the  reverse  end,  **  George  A.  Clark,  Sole  Agent" 

This  trade-mark,  meaning  ^our  new  thread/'  is  familiar  to  every 
merchant  in  the  United  States ;  and  all  who  have  ever  trie<l  the  genu- 
ine Clark's  "0.  N.  T."  spool  cotton  continue  to  use  it. 

The  fiictory  of  the  Clark  Thread  Company  is  located  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey ;  embracing  several  acres  of  buildings  and  grounds,  and 
employing  fifteen  hundred  hands.  The  moving  power  is  two  Corliss 
engines  of  1,000  horse-power,  collectively.  Associated  with  these  cen- 
tral engines  are  others,  in  various  parts  of  the  establishment,  making 
a  total  of  nearly  1,400  horse-power  employed  at  th^  factory,  or  equal- 
ling the  motive  force  in  Machinery  Hall  at  the  late  International  Kxpo- 
sition,  Philadelphia.  The  raw  material  employed  is  Sea  Islanii 
(Cotton,*'  of  which  four  grades  ai*e  uscil.  Connecter!  with  the  factory 
:ire  the  "  Clark  Hose  Company,"  of  twenty  members,  with  a  jKM-ffft 
equipment  of  hose-carriages,  reels,  hand-pumps,  &c.  The  company 
are  drilled  in  practice  every  two  weeks.  **Tlie  Clark  Thread  Company 
Relief  Society,"  and  the  *•  Eureka  Boat  Club  and  Thislle  Band,"  are 
also  organizations  composed  of  the  mill  openitivcs«  for  l)enevolent  and 
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recreative  parpotet.  Tbej  are  rerj  efficient  in  their  opmtioDs; 
the  boat  clab  making  a  worid-wide  repaUdon  in  its  record  at  the 
Centeonial  International  Regatta.  Emplojen  and  operatiTee  are 
lieartily  in  sympathy  with  each  other ;  and  the  result  u  a  product  fiom 
the  mills  that,  in  its  beaaty  and  perfection,  u  the  jost  pride  of  all 
interested  in  its  manoiactare. 

The  five-story  marble  building,  400  Broadway,  comer  Walker  Street, 
New  York,  wholly  occupied  as  the  salesrooms  of  Greorge  A.  Clark 
&  Brother,  sole  agents  for  the  Qark  Thread  Company,  is  none  too 
extensive  for  the  business,  and  where  there  is  every  convenience  for 
showing  goods,  and  filling  the  orders  coming  from  all  points^  with 
promptness  and  satis&ction  to  their  customers. 

George  A.  Clark  &  Brother  are  also  agents  for  Milward*s  Helix 
Needles,  which  were  awarded  a  medal  and  diploma  at  the  Centennial 
Kxliibitiou. 
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SEAVEY,  FOSTER,  &  BOWMAN,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT  :  Sewing  Silks. 

Commended  for  great  uniformity  and  general  excellence  in  manufact- 
ure of  their  seunng  silks, 

JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hates. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

ConBul  GusTAV  Gebhard.* 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberq. 
Hay  ami  Kknzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmbr. 
Albert  Danikob. 


CLAIM. 

The  above  firm  commenced  the  manufacturing  of  sewing  silk  and 
machine  twist  in  the  year  1863,  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  W.  C. 
Seavey  &  Co.,  having  bought  the  mills  and  machinery  of  Messinger 
Bros.,  in  Canton,  Mass.  The  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Seavey, 
Foster,  &  Bowman,  in  1869;  about  which  time  they  commenced  the 
manufacturing,  and  introduction  among  shoe  and  clothing  manu&ctur- 
ers,  uf  strictly  pure-dye  machine  twist  and  silk ;  and,  by  the  use  of 
measuring  and  strength-testing  machines  (of  their  own  manufacture 
and  invention),  have  succeeded  in  convincing  the  consumers  of  these 
goods  of  the  superiority  of  "pure  dye"  over  the  "heavy  dye"  or 
weighted  goods  uuiversally  in  use  in  America  at  this  time.  Their 
different  brands  of  pure-dye  goods  in  twist  and  sewings,  viz.,  Lion, 
Eureka,  Canton  Mills,  and  Superior,  have  been  and  are  now  consid- 
ered standards  of  length  and  strength  in  each  of  the  qualities  they 
represent ;  and  nearly  all  silk  manufacturers  of  any  importance  have 
so  far  adopted  their  ideas  as  to  make  what  they  call  "  pure-dye  "  goods, 
hut  which  in  most  cases  fall  somewhat  below  the  standard.  In  addition 
to  the  above  goods,  for  the  use  of  manufacturers,  this  firm  manufacturti 
and  keep  in  stock  the  popular  and  well  known  Eureka  Spool-silk  and 
Button- Hole  Twist,  for  dressmakers  and  family  use.  These  goods  are 
made  with  great  care  from  the  finest  qualities  of  raw  silk ;  and  are  war- 
raiite<l  full  length  and  full  size,  and  perfectly  smooth  and  even  through- 
out. They  also  make  a  complete  assortment  of  embroidery  and  saddlers' 
silk  and  colored  sewings  and  twist  for  tailors'  use. 

Offices  at  7  Mercer  Street,  New  York ;  40  Summer  Street,  Boston* 
Geo.  H.  Foster  &  Co.,  6  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 
Mills  at  Canton,  Mass. 


*  Sigoiog  Jadge. 
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JOHN  H.  STEARNS  &  00,  HEW  TOBK,  H.  T. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT :  Figured  and  Twflled  Silks. 

A  hniuUoiii*'  exhibit  o  f  brfjcadt:  silks  of  superior  styles  and  qwjditif ; 
aUij,  twiUed  silks  well  utadej  and  meritorious  in  every  respect 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  IIayks. 
Klliot  C.  Cowmn.* 

CllAKLKH  LE  IJOI  TILLIEK. 
HUAHLKH  J.  EI-LI8. 

J.  I).  Lash. 

Coiihul  (iisTAV  Gkkhakd. 
TnKoiMiHE  Bo<;hnei:,  Jr. 
Hknky  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Wkigkrt. 
Ix)ui8  Chatkl. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmrr. 
Albert  Daninos. 


C  L  A  I  M. 

VVu  cljiiin  to  be  ahle  to  manufacture  and  sell  goods  cheaper  than 
otIierK,  for  the  followinjj  reasons:  — 

First,  we  im|)ortour  raw  silk  direc  tly  from  the  place  of  growth  ;  thus 
saving  the  profit  of  the  im|M)rter. 

Second,  we  sell  all  our  goods  ourselves ;  thus  saving  the  charges  of  a 
coniniiKhion  merchant. 

Thinl,  we  manufacture  the  goods  in  every  part  ourselves,  nothing 
heiiig  done  out  of  our  own  estiihlishment ;  thus  saving  the  pro6t8  of 
till"  dyer,  throwster,  and  finisher. 

Fourth,  we  weave  all  our  goo<ls  on  power-looms;  thus  saving  largely 
over  the  hand-loom  ))rocess. 

Firth,  by  a  nice  adjustment  on  our  looms,  we  are  able  to  overcome 
the  natural  inequalities  of  China  raw  silk  ;  thus  saving  a  large  percent- 
agt^  U  twecn  the  cost  of  that  and  European  silk,  and  without  taking 
away  any  thing  from  either  the  ap|)earance  or  wear  of  the  goods. 

We  refer  with  pride  to  the  award  given  us  by  the  judges,  it  l>eing 
higher  than  to  any  other  manufacturer;  and  we  defy  comi>etition  either 
in  qniility  or  price. 


•  Signing  Judge. 
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FAESmOTON  &  mSEY,  EAHWAT,  N.  J. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Extract- Wools. 

Extract-wooU  from  old  garments  of  cotton  and  wool,  from  which  the 
cotton  is  destroyed  hy  a  chemical  process,  without  injury  to  the  wool. 

JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAv  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell.* 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

Peter  S.  Kinsey,  successor  to  FarriDgton  &  Kinsej,  maDU&cturer 
of  Extract  Wool,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Established  in  1873.  I  manufacture  an  extract  wool  that  is  uni- 
form in  quality,  and  in  length  and  strength  of  staple,  and  which,  by  the 
voluntary  testimony  of  manufacturers  who  are  using  the  same,  is  said 
by  them  to  be  "  perfectly  uniform  in  every  respect,"  and  "  the  best  they 
have  used  or  seen." 

I  have  never  sold  my  goods  to  any  party  whose  trade  I  have  not 
retained,  —  in  many  cases  with  the  indorsement,  "  Your  extract  wool 
is  superior  to  any  manufactured  in  England." 

A  prominent  English  house  had,  at  the  recent  Exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia, an  exldbition  of  wool  extract  much  larger  and  more  costly 
than  my  own.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that 
their  exhibit  was  passed  without  comment,  while  a  diploma  and  medal 
were  awarded  to  mine,  coupled  with  the  very  important  paragraph  in 
their  verdict,  "  Without  injury  to  the  wool." 

I  have  much  pride  in  the  goods  that  leave  the  mill,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  I  give  my  personal  supervision ;  and  am  determined 
that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  they  shall  afford  entire  satisfaction. 
I  give  a  guarantee,  to  all  purchasers,  of  a  strictly  uniform  and  first-class 
article. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
0 
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▲WARDS  ASP  CLAOia. 


HAMIL  &  BOOTH,  FATEBSOV,        AHD  HEW  TOSK, 

H.  Y. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Plain  and  Figured  Silks. 

A  very  fine  exhibit  of  figured  dreu  and  mHIiHery  siHs,  plain  tatiMMf 
tergeMj  and  silk  ribbons^  of  excellent  manufacture  and  uuUeriaL 


JUDGES. 

JoHx  L.  Hates. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdix.* 

CHAKLEii  LE  BoUTUXIER. 

Cha&lea  J.  Eixu. 
J.  D.  Laxg. 

ConAul  GusTAV  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bochxer,  Jr. 

IIeHRT  MlTCHEIX. 


Dr.  Max  Weigkxt. 
LouLs  Chatel. 
Carl  Arxbero. 
Hayaici  Kexzo. 
JoHx  G.  Xeeskr. 
August  Behmeb. 
Albert  Daxihos. 


CLAIM. 

Haxil  &  Booth,  Silk  Manufacturers,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
and  461  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

This  firm  employ  about  900  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  silks ;  mak- 
ing it  in  all  the  forms  of  threads,  tram,  organzlne,  fringe  silk,  saddlers', 
and  embroidery ;  and,  also,  having  about  300  broad  looms  for  weaving 
all  varieties  of  silks,  and  50  looms  for  ribbons. 

Their  exhibit  was  of  the  following  goods :  orgunzine  silk,  in  gum, 
made  from  French  raw  silk  ;  tram  silk,  in  gum,  made  from  China 
raw  silk ;  twist  silk,  in  gum,  made  from  Canton  raw  silk ;  embroid- 
ering and  saddlers*  silk,  in  colors.  In  piece  goods.  A  gros-grain  silk, 
with  V4;l vet  figures  raised  thereon,  —  the  figure  partly  of  cut  and  partly 
of  uncut  velvet,  and  of  a  different  color  from  the  body  of  the  silk. 
This  fabric  was  of  a  most  difficult  and  cos^tly  character,  and  was  not 
surpassed  in  richness,  quality,  or  skill  in  manufacture,  by  any  manu* 


•  Signing  Judge. 
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ikctarer,  either  domestic  or  foreign.  This  was  made  io  four  different 
combinations  of  colors,  —  black  and  colored  velvets.  These  were  prob- 
ably the  first  American  velvets  ever  exhibited. 

Black  and  colored  gros-grain  dress  silks ;  black  and  colored 
damass^  drees  silks ;  black  and  colored  armures  and  Ottoman  silks, 
for  cloaks  and  mantillas ;  brochd-tie  silks,  with  seven  colors  in  the 
piece ;  brocade-tie  silks,  and  plain-tie  silks,  in  twills,  serges,  gauzes, 
fa^onneee,  &c ;  brocade  ties,  woven  on  ribbon  looms,  of  splendid  de- 
sign and  colors.  All-silk  satins,  plain  and  figured  handkerchiefs,  and 
mafilers.    Silk  ribbons  in  all  widths. 

In  design,  colors,  durability,  quality  of  silk  used,  and  skill  in  manu- 
factore,  these  goods  equalled  any  thing  exhibited. 
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ECONOMY  MILLS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT :  Cotton  Warps  and  Wool  Fur  Beavers. 

Varioui  grades  of  cotton  warps,  and  all-wool  fur  heavers  and  chin' 
ehittas,  of  excellent  designs,  at  cheap  prices  ;  together  with  cotton-warp 
bed  and  horse  blankets,  for  general  consumption,  cU  very  low  cosL 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes.* 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
cuarleb  le  boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAv  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
IIenry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
II  ay  ami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
AuiiUST  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

Economy  Mills,  Sevill  Schofield,  51  North  Front  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  claim  for  all  our  varieties  of  goods,  not  so  much  originality 
in  design  and  construction,  as  an  adaptation  in  both  these  particulars, 
of  the  leading  stylos  of  the  market,  to  genend  consumption. 

In  this  direction,  that  is,  that  of  furnishing  the  multitude  with  foe- 
similes  of  high-cost  gootls,  at  low  prices,  yet  of  good  materials,  we  have 
IihI  the  manufactures  of  the  country  for  many  years ;  and,  with  ever- 
increasing  facilities,  pro|X)se  still  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

*  Signing  Judge. 
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DEXTEE,  LAMBEET,  &  CO.,  ISTEW  YOEK,  N.  Y. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  SUk  Goods. 

Commended  for  millinery  silks,  well  made,  and  of  good  colors;  aboj 
for  brocade  silks,  of  excellent  manufacture. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin.* 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kexzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

Commenced  business  in  Boston  in  1851 ;  removed  to  Paterson,  N.  J., 
in  1866.  Employ  450  hands.  Salesroom,  33  and  35  Green  Street, 
New  York. 

We  made  no  goods  specially  for  the  Exposition,  but  sent  samples 
from  our  usual  stock.  We  make  twill  silks  for  ladles*  ties,  all  kinds  of 
millinery  silks,  and  ribbons ;  and  consider  our  goods  equal  in  quality, 
and  as  low  in  price,  as  those  of  any  American  manufiicturer. 


*  Signing  Judge. 


CHAELIS  ¥.  BAOOJ,  WUCHESTEB,  1CA8S. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Feis. 
A  A  ^xr^Jhrd  oriiV/     f^^  yor^U^  •  •  jr*^  raruty  amd  of  food  fairi' 

JUDGES. 

Joifjr  L.  Uayf^^*  I         Dr.  Max  Wcigest. 

V.u.un  C,  OfWDiTs,  Louis  Chatel. 


CiiAULKn  J.  Ellis. 
J.  I).  Lasg, 

('.Of mill  (ichJAV  Gebhard. 
TiiF>>iK>RR  IVkth^ter,  Jr« 
Ilfcxitr  Mitchell. 


Cakl  Akxbeko. 
Hataici  Kexzo. 
JoHX  G.  Xeesek. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daxixos. 


Mancfacturkd  by  Charles  N.  Bacox,  Winchester,  Mam. 

MiinufarttiroH  as  a  specialty  a  patent  buffer  or  burnishing  wheel, 
unlike  any  thing  of  this  kiiul  made  here  or  abroad.  Instead  of  being 
niad«!  from  square  Hheets  of  felting  with  rounded  corners,  and  pressed 
or  rcm(?nt(;d  t<);;<'ther,  these  wheels  are  made  round  and  solid,  from  a 
pih)  of  fhie  wool  from  six  to  twenty-four  inches  in  thickness,  which  is 
hmIikhmI  in  the  manufacture  to  a  thickness  of  from  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  to  three  inc^lit^H ;  thus  saving  much  valuable  raw  material,  getting 
rid  of  the  H(»arnH  in  the  face  of  the  wheel,  and  securing  the  great  dend" 
eratum  of  Holidity  and  firmness.  These  wheels  are  warranted  to  run 
ten  thouHand  revolutions  to  the  minute;  and  are  used  in  the  securing  of 
n  hijih  lininh  on  gohl,  silver,  steel,  ivory,  &c. 

It  la  oltiiuKul  by  the  Kuro|H»au  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  felting 
tliut  none  but  SileHiun  wools  c:in  be  used.  In  these  wheels,  made  for 
tlie  most  delioate  and  costly  processes  in  jewelry  and  like  industries, 
then*  art^  wouo  but  Amerioan  wools  consumeil.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  tlu»  t«|H»rtHl  foliinp*  for  piano-makers*  uses,  and  all  other  first-class 
pH>ds  in  this  lino  of  industry.  The  maker  fears  no  comparison  with 
any  makers  hor«'  or  abrvmd.  His  gixnls  sell  as  high,  and  are  as  much  in 

*  Signing  Judgv. 
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demand  as  those  from  any  quarter ;  and,  since  the  exhibition  of  them 
at  the  Exposition,  he  is  having  orders  from  France  for  the  same. 

CLAIM. 

I  claim  for  my  patent  buffers  or  burnishing  wheels,  which  are  a  spe- 
cialty with  me,  economy,  safety,  and  durability  in  the  securing  of  a 
high  degree  of  finish  on  gold,  silver,  steel,  ivory,  &c. 

I  also  claim  for  these  wheels  an  entirely  unique  character  in  their 
construction  ;  not  being  made  up  from  square  sheets  with  comers  cut 
rounded,  causing  a  loss  of  twenty  per  cent  of  valuable  raw  material ; 
but  the  manufacture  is  from  a  pile  of  carefully  selected  wool  from  six 
to  twenty-four  inches  in  thickness,  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  from  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  three  inches,  securing  solidity  and  firmness. 

I  will  warrant  these  buffers  to  run  ten  thousand  revolutions  per 
minute,  with  safety. 

I  also  claim  for  my  tapered  feltings  for  piano-makers'  uses,  and  for 
all  my  other  first-class  goods,  as  good  material,  thorough  manufacture, 
and  low  prices,  as  can  be  had  from  any  factories  here  or  in  Europe. 
And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  raw  material,  machinery,  and  opera- 
tions are  all  of  home  production. 

CHARLES  N.  BACON, 

(Successor  to  Johx  H.  Bacox.) 

FELTING  AND  WADDING  MILL, 
Winchester,  Mass. 
Buffer  Wheehyfor  Ruhher  and  Hardware  Manufacturers,  Brass  Fin* 
ishersy  Nickel  Platers,  S^c. 

FELTINGS 
For  Jewellers,  Dental  Instruments,  Cutlery,  Piano-Fortes,  Paper- 
Hangings  and  Carpet  Manufctcturers,  Calico-Printers,  Polishers  of 
Jewelry,  Marble,  Slate,  Brass,  Glass,  Ivory,  &c.,  and  for  covering 
Steam-Boilers  and  Pipes. 

WHITE  AND  DARK  LAMBS'  WOOL  AND  COTTON  WADDING 
For  Furriers,  Tailors,  Trimming  and  Thread  Dealers. 
Cotton  Carded  to  order.    Wool  and  Hair  Stuffing  and  Felt  for  Harness 
Makers  and  others, 

CHARLES  N.  BACON, 

(Successor  to  Jonx  U.  Bacox.) 

WiN'CHESTER,  MaSS. 

Salesroom,  22  Exchange  Place,  Boston. 
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WM.  H.  HOESTMANN,  &  SONS,  PHILADEEPHIA,  PA. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Flags,  Insignia,  Emblems. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
respectfully  recommends  tlie  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial 
Commission  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  — 

For  the  excellency  of  workmanship^  variety  of  exhibit,  and  carrectneu 
in  design. 

George  Hewston. 

(Signaturt  of  the  Judge,) 

Approval  of  Group  Judges. 


B.  F.  Britton. 
e.  n.  iiorsford. 
Kanitz. 

w.  h.  cuandler. 


DlETZ  MONNIN. 

Modest  Kittary. 

W.  O.  LUITHICUM. 

M.  P.  Empky. 


PRODUCT:  Swords. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
resiKJctfully  reconiniendd  tlie  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial 
Commission  for  awartl,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  — 

For  elegance  of finish  and  fabrication. 

Hexrt  L.  Abbott, 
Brevet  Brig.-General  U.  8.  A. 

{SigtuUure  of  the  Judge.) 

Approval  of  Group  Judges. 

W.  II.  Noble.  |  Luiz  i>e  Saldantra. 

S.  C.  Lyford.  I  Alpuoxse  Lesne. 

A  true  copy  of  the  record. 

Francis  A.  Walker, 

C/u'ff  of  the  Bureau  of  Atrardi. 
Given  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  GosHOKN,  Director- GeneraL 
J.  li.  IIawley,  President, 

J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary. 
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The  Uoited  States  Centennial  Commission  has  examined  the  report 
of  the  judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  an 
award  in  conformity  therewith. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  16,  1877. 
REPORT  ON  AWARDS. 
PRODUCT:  Dress,  Carriage,  and  Upholstery  Trimmings. 

NaiM  and  Addreu  of  ^Exhibitor: 

WM.  H.  HORSTMANN  &  SONS, 

Philadelphia. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
respectfully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial 
Commission  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  — 

Jor  a  splendid  exhibit  of  dress,  carriage,  and  upholstery  trimmings, 
of  great  excellence  and  beauty  in  style,  material,  and  execution  ;  also, 
for  a  very  handsome  and  complete  assortment  of  woollen  and  mohair 
yams,  knoum  to  the  trade  as  Germantown,  Cashmere^  Saxony,  Shetland^ 
and  Balmoral  yams,  of  brilliant  colors,  variety  of  shades,  and  regularity 
of  spinning, 

GUSTAY  GeBBARD. 

(Signature  of  the  Judge,) 

Approval  of  Group  Judges, 

Elliot  C.  Cowdin.  Charles  J.  Ellis. 

John  G.  Neeser.  John  D.  Lano. 

Charles  le  Boutillikb.  Henry  Mitchell. 

John  L.  Hates. 

Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards. 

Given  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  GosnoRN,  Director- General 
J.  R.  Hawlet,  President. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary. 
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Philadelphia 
New  York  . 


MANUFACTURKRS  OF 


LADIES'  DRESS  AND  CLOAK  TRIMMINGS, 
UPUOLSIERY,  carriage,  AND  MILITARY  TRIMMINGS, 
SOCIETY-REGALIA,  SWORDS,  FLAGS,  &c.. 
GERMANTOWN  AND  OTHER  KNITTING  YARNS. 


The  house  of  Wm.  H.  Horstmann  &  Sons  was  established  bj  Wm. 
II.  Horstmann,  a  native  of  Cassel,  Grermany,  who  arrived  in  this  ooud- 
trjf  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1815,  and  at  once  began  the  manufacture 
of  coach-laces,  fringes,  gimps,  trimmings,  buttons,  &c,  having  previ- 
ously learned  the  art  of  silk- weaving  in  France. 

In  1824,  Wm.  11.  Horstmann  introduced  into  this  country  tlie  braid- 
ing machine  from  Germany,  and  the  Jacquard  machine  from  France. 

In  1838,  he  built  power-looms  of  his  own  design,  and  began  power- 
loom  weaving  for  narrow  textile  fabrics  simultaneously  with  the  first 
power-looms  in  Basle,  Switzerland. 

In  1840,  he  admitted  his  two  sons,  William  J.  and  Sigmund  H. 
Horstmann,  into  partnership  with  him ;  and  the  name  of  the  firm,  of 
Wm.  H.  Horstmann  &  Sons,  thus  formed,  remains  imchanged  to  this 
day. 

In  1852,  received  a  gold  medal  and  a  special  report  from  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  of  Philadelphia,  at  their  exliibition  of  that  year.  In  this 
year  the  factory  at  5th  and  Cherry  Streets  was  built,  the  bushiess  being 
previously  accommodated  in  their  large  mill  at  Fifth  and  Columbia 
Avenue. 

In  1869,  received  an  award  from  the  American  Institute  of  New 
York. 

In  1874,  an  award  from  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia. 

At  the  Centennial  International  Exhibition  of  1876,  received  three 
awards  and  diplomas.    (See  preceding  page.) 

In  1866,  began  getting  up  woollen  yarns,  known  to  the  trade  as 
Germantown,  Cashmere,  Saxony,  Shetland,  and  Balmoral  yams ;  and 
which,  from  a  small  beginning,  soon  grew  to  be  quite  an  extensive 
business,  and  at  thb  time  tlie  brand  of  Columbia  yarns  is  favorably 
known  throughout  the  United  States. 
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MAETIN  LANDENBEROEE'S  SONS, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Dress  Goods  and  Shawls. 

A  hriUiant  exhibit  of  fancy  worsted  dress  goods  and  shawls,  both  knit 
€tnd  woven  ;  the  latter  original  in  design  and  process  of  manufacture. 
The  India  styles  are  especially  creditable  for  novelty  and  tastefulness  of 
design  and  moderate  prices. 


JUDGES. 

John  L.  Hates. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  lb  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lano. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr.* 
Hbmrt  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigebt. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnherg. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeher. 
August  Beumer. 
Albert  Daninob. 


CLAIM. 

Blartin  Landenberger,  the  founder  of  this  vast  concern,  is  a  native 
of  Grermany ;  but  came  to  America  in  his  youth,  and  learned  his  busi- 
ness in  this  city.  He  first  commenced  for  himself,  in  a  small  store  at 
St.  John  and  Green  Streets,  in  1843 ;  and,  applying  himself  as  a 
practical  mechanic  to  producing  only  the  very  best  article,  he  succeeded 
in  slowly  laying  the  basis  of  his  e^sentual  success  in  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery,  knit  goods,  shawls,  Ac  The  beginning  of  this  business  was 
hosiery,  tn  which  the  preference  for  the  foreign  article  was  not  marked. 
From  this,  Mr.  Landenberger  gradually  made  his  way  to  fancy-knit 
goods,  and  at  length  boldly  attempted  to  compete  with  foreign  woollen 
shawls.  He  did  not  copy  the  foreign  designs  and  styles,  nor  has  he 
ever  done  so ;  and  this  made  it  difficult  at  first  to  get  his  shawls  into 
a  fair  market.  He  asked,  as  a  favor,  that  his  shawls  might  be  placed 
in  the  stores  side  by  side  with  the  foreign  articles,  and  let  the  buyers 
jadge  for  themselves  as  to  style  and  quality.    The  result  indicated  the 
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Boundness  of  his  judgment  His  shawls  attained  reputatioD,  got  into 
demand,  and  soon  took  possession  of  the  market  No  foreign  shawls 
can  now  compete  with  them.  With  this  success  before  him,  Mr. 
Landenberger  pushed  his  manufactures  into  various  lines  of  women's 
dress  goods  and  cloths  and  cassimeres,  &c.,  for  men*s  wear,  in  all  of 
which  he  attained  an  immense  success.  In  these,  as  in  shawls  and 
fancy-knit  goods,  Mr.  Landenberger  has  still  preserved  the  same  merit 
of  using  only  his  own  styles  and  patterns  and  designs.  As  for  any 
inferiority  to  foreign  fabrics,  it  exists  only  in  the  imagination.  The 
success  of  audi  products  will  account  for  tlie  rapid  diminution  of  our 
foreign  imports.  Mr.  Landenberger  has  two  large  mills  in  Kensing- 
ton, and  two  at  the  village  of  Laudenberg,  Chester  County,  Pa., — 
named  after  him,  and  owing  its  existence  to  his  energy.  The  Kensing- 
ton works  were  begun  in  1856,  and  were  removed  from  Fourth  and 
Greorge  Streets  to  their  present  location.  The  concern  uses  American 
wool,  the  quality  of  which  is  excellent;  so  that  we  can  produce  both 
the  raw  material  and  the  finished  article  at  home,  of  the  best 
grades.  The  mills  employ  about  800  hands,  and  use  annually  from 
600,000  to  800,000  pounds  of  wool.  Mr.  Landenberger  has  taken  a 
large  and  active  share  in  the  public  movements  of  this  dty,  and  con- 
tributed extensively  to  the  employment  of  the  working-classes,  the 
enhancement  of  the  prestige  of  the  city  as  an  industrial  emporium,  to 
its  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  success  of  its  railroads.  But  in  the 
direct  line  of  his  own  business,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  other 
triumphs  are  yet  in  store  for  a  concern  that  has  displayed  such  true 
American  grit  in  the  competition  against  foreign  goods  in  lines  where 
the  preferences  of  fashion  were  almost  invincible.  If  it  were  not  for 
that  difficulty,  there  are  no  lines  of  worsted-dress  goods  or  men's  wear 
within  tlie  range  of  his  works  in  which  he  could  not  drive  the  foreign 
articles  out  of  the  market  That  this  time  is  coming,  we  see  in  the 
known  fact  that  American  ladies  now  buy  and  wear  American  silks 
readily  enough.  But  is  there  any  thing  that  can  overcome  the  preju- 
dices of  men  and  women  who  have  their  attire  made  in  London  and 
Paris  ?  Perha[)8  we  are  revealing  no  trade  secret  when  we  say,  that 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  American  dry  goods  are  now  sold  with 
foreign  labels. 
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A.  Q.  JENNINGS,  NOTTINQHAM  LAOE  WOEKS, 
BEOOKLYN,  N.  Y- 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  SUk  Laces. 

Com$nended  as  an  attractive  exhibit  of  guipure^  cashmere^  and  other 
laces  and  trimmings  ;  also,  for  a  general  assortment  of  net  goods,  highly 
commendable  for  excellent  fabrication.  This  exhibit  is  noticeable  as 
iUustraiive  of  an  important  manufacture  juH  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  the  exhibitor, 

JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hates. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier.* 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Heivrt  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Hatami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

Nottingham  Lace  Works,  Park  Ave.  &  Hall  St,  Brookljii,  N.  Y., 
A.  G.  Jennings,  Proprietor. 
Office  and  Salesroom,  428  Broome  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

These  works  have  been  established  for  more  than  ten  years.  The 
bailding  now  occupied  by  th'em  was  erected  in  1871,  and  is  large  and 
substantial,  well  adapted  in  every  respect  for  the  manufacture  of  laces. 

The  lace  machines  are  of  the  most  approved  patterns  ;  and  were  all, 
with  one  exception,  made  in  England ;  and  cost,  aside  from  tlie  build- 
ing, engines,  boilers,  dye-works,  &c,  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($100,000). 

The  designers,  draughtsmen,  and  operatives  are  from  England  and 
France,  and  are  skillfAl  in  their  several  branches. 

*  Signing  Judge. 
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The  products  of  the  works  are  principally  silk  gaipare  laoes,  for 
trimming  dresses  and  over-garments ;  black  thread  and  silk  blonde  laces, 
for  dress  and  millinery  trimmings ;  Spanish  and  cashmere  laces,  Brus- 
sels spot-net  and  Grenadine  veilings ;  also  silk  purling,  for  trimming 
and  embroidering. 

Their  silk-lace  ties  and  scarfs,  which  are  made  in  great  varieties  of 
patterns,  and  in  all  desirable  shades  and  colors,  are  the  most  fiuhion- 
able  in  the  market,  and  in  great  demand ;  the  largest  houses  in  the  trade 
giving  them  a  decided  preference  over  any  that  are  imported,  thereby 
saving  two  or  three  profits,  which  have  to  be  paid  by  the  importer. 

The  laces  and  lace  goods  are  made  entirely  of  pure  silk.  Their 
value  is  thus  not  only  enhanced,  but  more  perfect  goods  are  made ;  and 
their  color,  when  dyed,  b  in  every  respect  bettered  by  the  use  of  pure 
silk. 

The  Nottingham  Lace  Works  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country ; 
and  this  new  industry,  in  America,  of  making  laces,  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  permanently  established. 
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OEANE  BEOTHERS,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Paper. 
ITiis  exhibit  contains  ledger  and  flat-cap  and  letter  papers  ;  aU  of 
which  are  thoroughly  sized  and  of  very  superior  strength.    Their  other 
qualities  are  excellent. 


JUDGES. 


James  M.  Wilcox. 
C.  O.  Chapin. 
William  Faxon. 
Edward  Coulst. 


H.  T.  Brian. 

Sir  Sidney  H.  Watbblow. 
G.  W.  Seitez. 


CLAIM. 

Thb  Japanese  Mills;  the  Manufacture  of  Bank-Ledger  and 
Record  Papers,  Ac,  by  the 
Messrs.  Crane  Brothers,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Among  the  leading  manufacturers  of  Westfield  are  the  Messrs. 
Crane  Brothers,  whose  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 

bank-ledger  and  record  papers,*'  and  specialties  in  long  linen  fibre 
papers,"  is  situated  on  Little  River,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  station  on  the  Boston  A  Albany  Railroad,  and  a  mile  from  the 
business  centre  of  Westfield.  The  mill  is  owned  and  managed  by 
Robert  B.  and  James  A.  Crane,  both  sons  of  James  B.  Crane,  of  Dai- 
ton  ;  and  they  are  representatives  of  the  third  generation  of  Cranes 
who  have  been  engaged  in  paper  manufacture  in  the  western  part  of 
this  State.  Zeuaa  Crane,  the  original  Crane  paper-maker,  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  by  hand,  in  Dalton,  in  1801.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons,  who  are  at  present  very  successful  manufacturers, 
on  the  original  mill  site.  And  Crane  Brothers,  who  are  grandsons,  and 
subject  of  this  sketch,  established  themselves  in  1867.  This  firm 
devotes  itself  more  particularly  to  the  manufacture  of  ledger  or  blank- 
book  papers,  and  cater  for  the  best  trade  in  the  country  in  these  lines 
of  goods  ;  and  so  thoroughly  is  their  reputation  established  that  their 
goods  are  known  and  used  in  almost  every  city  in  the  country,  and 
received  the  prize  medal  at  the  late  Centennial  Exposition.  The  loca- 
tion of  their  mills  is  an  admirable  one,  having  a  good  water-power  and 
the  very  best  of  spring  water,  which  is  conducted  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  from  ^  Wdf  Fit  Springs ; "  which  supplies  an  unfiiiling  amount 
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of  water,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  emiDently  adapted  for  use  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  fine  papers  turned  out  by  this  mill. 

The  capacity  of  the  mills  at  present  is  two  tons  of  ledger  papers 
daily ;  and  the  operations  of  the  different  stages  of  manufacture  are 
carried  on  in  a  substantial  brick  mill,  erected  after  the  destruction  of 
the  old  mill  by  fire  in  1870.  Every  appliance  for  producing  perfect 
paper  is  added  by  the  firm,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  keep  the 
standard  of  the  trade-mark  up  to  its  high  reputation  in  the  past.  The 
styles  of  bank-ledger  and  record  papers  turued  out  by  the  firm  include 
^  crown,  demy,  medium,  royal,  super-royal,  imperial,  and  all  other 
grades  known  to  the  trade ;  full  lines  of  sizes  being  always  kept  in 
stock,  and  all  the  goods  are  warranted.  The  firm  have  all  their  paper 
water-marked  with  a  crane,"  and  each  sheet  has  the  year  of  its  manu- 
&cture  stamped  upon  it 

This  firm  exhibited  at  the  late  Centennial  in  three  different  build- 
ings. In  the  main  building  stationary  department,  they  had  a  fine, 
pyramidal  case,  which  contained  thirty-six  reams  of  the  bank-ledger 
and  record  paper,  of  different  sizes,  —  Atlas,  double-medium,  to 
packet  note,  white  and  blue  wove ;  making  altogether  a  pile  of  paper 
some  ten  feet  high,  each  ream  of  which  was  tied  up  in  red  and  blue 
ribbons.  They  claimed  for  their  goods  superior  strength,  sizing,  wrii- 
%ng,  and  erasing  qualities  ;  all  of  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
judges  after  a  severe  test  and  examination,  and  they  were  awarded  the 
highest  award,  with  the  following  report :  "  This  exhibit  contains  ledger, 
fiat-cap,  and  letter  papers,  all  of  which  are  thoroughly  sized  and  of  very 
superior  strength.    Their  other  qualities  are  excellenL'* 

PAPER  BELTING  AND  BASKETS. 

ThU  firm  have,  in  addition  to  their  manufacture  of  ledger  and  reo- 
onl  |m|H)r8,  opened  up  another  source  of  income,  by  securing  all  the 
[Stents  covering  the  use  of  paper  for  belting  and  baskets,  and  are  now 
lai^gi'ly  etig;igtHl  in  this  new  and  important  branch  of  manufacture ;  hav- 
ing, atlor  much  trial,  trouble,  and  expense,  perfected  this  style  of  using 
pa|H^r. 

The  process  by  which  the  baskets  are  made  consists  of  feeding  an 
ondltvis  apron  of  paper  pulp  upon  a  cylinder  of  the  size  desired  for  the 
basket.  By  this  means,  the  basket  is  a  seamless  belt  of  paper,  which 
when  hardiMUMl  has  tlie  toughness  and  durability  of  a  sheet  of  raw 
hide.  The  stock  used  for  the  pulp  being  linen.  The  baskets  are, 
aftor  iHMUg  dried  over  forms,  coated  with  shellac,  paint,  varnish,  or 
euainelliHl,  and  are  as  impervious  to  water  as  though  they  were  made 
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of  rubber.  The  bottom  of  the  basket  is  formed  of  successive  layers  of 
paper  crossed  in  the  fibre ;  and,  when  dried,  the  whole  framework  is  of 
one  sheet.  The  biiskets  are  made  perfectly  smooth,  inside  and  out ;  and 
neither  collect  dust  and  dirt,  nor  chip  as  the  ordinary  splint  basket  in 
common  use  in  mills  and  warehouses. 

The  Crane  Brothers  exhibited  these  goods  in  a  fine  large  space  in 
Carriage  Annex.  Here  were  seen  baskets  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
from  twenty  bushels,  oblong,  and  on  wheels,  to  one-half  peck,  round 
baskets.  Their  claim  was  for  their  water-proof  qualities,  lightness, 
and  durability  ;  and  for  all  these  qualities  the  judges  awarded  them  a 
medal,  and  the  following  report :  This  is  an  exhibit  of  paper  baskets. 
They  are  light,  water-proof,  and  well  adapted  for  use  in  cotton,  wool- 
len, silk,  carpet,  and  paper  mills.'* 

PAPER  BELTING. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  serviceable  belting  is  one  of  the  greatest 
trials  of  the  manufacturer;  and  the  Messrs.  Crane  have  applied  this 
novel  invention  to  the  removal  of  this  difficulty,  and  have  succeeded  in 
producing  an  article  of  belting  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  oak-tanned,  and  will  in  many  ways  surpass  the  best  makes  of 
leather  belting.  For  use  upon  a  large  pulley,  this  style  of  belt  is  par- 
ticularly adapted ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  tight  after  years  of  wear, 
where  the  best  leather  belts  would  have  required  continual  taking  up 
and  relacing.  These  belts  have  been  in  use  for  about  ten  years,  and 
are  no  longer  an  experiment 

In  walking  through  Machinery  Hall,  at  the  late  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion, one  could  not  have  failed  to  see  signs  calling  attention  to  Crane 
Brothers'  paper  belts,  ten  of  which  they  had  running  during  the  entire 
exhibition,  driving  heavy  machinery.  One,  a  twelve-inch  belt,  near 
the  Corliss  engine,  drove  a  long  line  of  shafting,  attached  to  which  was 
machinery  which  required  at  least  fifty-horse  power  to  drive ;  yet  this 
belt,  though  running  on  a  sixteen-inch  diameter  pulley,  did  the  work 
without  slipping  or  jumping,  and  was  laced  together  the  same  as  leather 
would  have  been.  Other  belts  were  used  driving  the  Lockwood 
Envelope  Machine,  and  machinery  connected  with  the  Gavit  Ma- 
chine Company^s  exhibit,  Fourdrinier  Machine,  Web  Calender,  <fec. 

Aside  from  these  belts  in  actual  use,  the  company  had  an  exhibit  of 
the  belting  in  rolls  in  the  carriage  annex,  with  their  baskets,  paper 
trunks,  For  this  exhibit  of  belting  in  actual  use,  the  judges 
awarded  a  medal,  and  report  as  follows  :  The  paper  belting  exhibited 
possesses  considerable  tensile  strength  and  a  fair  degree  of  pliability. 
The  exhibit  shows  that  belts  can  be  cheaply  made  of  paper." 
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BIGELOW  OAEPET  OOMPAlfT,  CLINTON,  MASS. 

TIIK  OKKJIXAL   MANUFACTURERS   OF  BRUSSELS  AND  WILTON  CARFKT8 
BY  POWER-LOOMS. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT  :   Brussels  and  WUton  Carpets. 

A  brillinrU  display  of  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  in  material, 
texture,  design,  and  color  possessing  all  the  elements  of  the  highest 
manufacture;  the  Wiltons  especially  conspicuotis  for  chasteness  of  design 

and  perfection  of  fabrication. 


JUDGES. 


Elliot  C.  Cowdix.* 
John  L.  Hayks. 

(  HAKI.KS  LK  Hoi  TILLIER. 
ClIAKLKS  J.  KlLIS. 

.1.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  Gi  STAV  Gebhahi). 

'rHKOlH)RE   HlK'HNKK,  »Ir. 

Hknky  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weiokrt. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neesbr. 
August  Behmek. 
Albert  Daninos. 


riir  rarpots  for  which  this  awanl  was  made  were  not  muiufactured 
•i|nHMally  for  tho  Kxliihition  ;  but  were  taken  from  the  oompany^s  stock 
on  h:nnl  at  that  time,  and  fairly  represent  its  regular  production. 

riir  tir>t  powor-loom  factory  for  the  pnxluction  of  Jacquard  Bmseels 
and  Wiitiui  <  ar|H't8  known  in  the  history  of  industrial  art,  was  estab- 
li-lii  <i  ill  Clinti>nviIlo  (now  Clinton),  Massachusetts,  in  1848,  and  was 
o|H'ralcd  with  >utxvss  by  its  founders. 

In  1S.*»I,  I  he  Hiirdow  Car|Hn  Com[>auy,  organiied  under  a  special 
charter  ^nuiit^l  hy  the  Slate,  pureh.'ised  the  works  and  franchise  of 
the  l^>ncc^n  in>t  nu  ntionctl ;  and  thus  assumed  the  role  of  pioneer  in 
this  iniiH>rtant  bniuch  of  manufacture,  iu  which  it  has  continued  to 
lake  the  lead. 

The  v\Mn|vin>'s  works  an*  ivmplete  in  all  respects.  Tliey  take  the 
v\  in  the  Uile.  n^auutacture  it  into  worsted,  dye  it  the  %*ariou8  colors 
rojiiirwL  .Hiul  labricate  it  into  c^4r}»ets.    The  several  mills  ix>ntain  an 
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aggregate  floor  area  of  over  six  acres,  and  are  equipped  throughout 
with  the  most  approved  machinery.  This  establishment  is  the  growth 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  is  now  the  largest  in  the 
world  for  the  manufacture  of  Jacquard  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets, 
in  which  the  several  processes  of  worsted  spinning,  dyeing,  and  weav- 
ing are  united  in  one  concern. 

In  weaving,  the  company  has  a  decided  advantage  over  all  other 
manufacturers,  it  having  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  using  Mr. 
E.  B.  Bigelow's  new  patented  loom  ;  which  produces  a  smoother  face, 
a  closer  texture,  and,  consequently,  a  more  sightly  and  durable  carpet, 
than  any  other  loom. 

For  dyeing  or  coloring,  the  most  approved  methods  and  appliances 
are  used.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  in  regard  to  ^  Bigelow 
carpets,"  *•  Will  the  colors  stand  ?  "  We  unhesitatingly  answer,  "  Yes, 
as  well  as  the  colors  in  any  foreign  carpets  will  stand."  All  that  ap- 
plied chemistry,  practical  skill,  and  long  experience  can  do  in  making 
fast  colors,  is  brought  into  requisition  by  this  company. 

The  highest  artistic  skill  is  employed  in  designing  patterns,  and  in 
determining  styles ;  and  carpets  of  special  pcUterns  are  made  when 
required. 

With  these  superior  facilities  for  manufacturing,  the  Bigelow  Carpet 
Company  can  execute  large  or  small  orders,  for  Jacquard  Brussels 
and  Wilton  carpets  and  rugs,  at  short  notice.  And  purchasers  can 
rely  on  their  goods  being  in  no  respect  inferior,  and  in  some  res[)eets 
superior,  to  all  others  of  that  class,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic 
manufacture. 


OFFICERS. 


Erartijs  B.  Bigelow  . 
Charles  F.  Fairbanks 
Uknrt  N.  Bigfxow  . 


President. 


Manufacturing  Agent. 
Selling  Agent. 


Treasurer. 


William  B.  Kendall 


AU  orders  for  goods  are  executed  at  their  Warehotise, 
Nos.  100  and  102  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 

President  and  Treasurer's  Office, 
No.  9  Simmons  Building,  Water  Street,  Boston. 
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SHAFFNEE  &  STEINQFELLOW,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT :  Germantown  WooL 

A  handsome  variety  of  Germantown  %aool  and  zephyr  yams,  in 
htunififul  colors,  and  very  neatly  made  up  in  a  special  style  of  ball, 
irviyhing  one  ounce  each, 

JUDGES. 

John  L.  IIatrs. 


Kl.lOT  C.  COWDIN. 
ClIAULK8  LK  HOUTILLIER. 

C11AU1.R8  J.  Ellis. 

J.  1).  liANd. 

Consul  (iusTAV  Gkiiiiard. 

TllK<M>01tK  HOCIINKH,  Jr. 

IIkniiy  Mitciikll.* 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hatami  Eenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmbr. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

Tho  iimnufacturo  of  knitting  cotton,  known  as  *^  Stringfellow*8 
KuiUin^  C\»tton»"  was  oommenceil  in  the  year  1851  by  S.  F.  String- 
tx^lU^w*  tVt>m  whom  the  name  was  taken  to  designate  it  from  other 
iMi^k«'».  With  but  a  Muall  capital,  and  an  eye  single  to  making  it 
uihh)u«iIUhI  in  this  country  ;  with  strong  competition  and  great  dis- 
v\HU^x'mout«i«  —  it  steadily  made  its  mark  in  the  market ;  until  now, 
Ki«v\)\^  incns^^M  in  demand  from  100  lbs.  production  per  day  until  at 
|M>\xvot  |M\Hbu  tion  of  l»0(HHlvs.  per  day,  with  fair  prospects  of  a  further 
im'u>AA\n^  demaihl,  in  addition  to  having  reached  the  )>oaition  as  one  of 
lb\  Uv^dii^)^  ISM  tons  in  the  Tnited  States. 

Uem><%utown  w\vl  was  i\>mmenced  in  like  manner,  under  the 
\>t'  IMu  vV.  Stnn^jjtt^Uow,  in  the  year  1869,  in  a  small  way,  with 
iW  '^d^UH*  in  view,  —  v»f  excelling  in  quality  ;  and  in  1878,  at 

ll^^  \4s>9tti^  up     tin*  alvne  tirm.  tin*  present  firm  (Sliaffher  <k  String- 
Mtv  %K>hu  SlvaAWr.  >iell  known  in  the  notion  trade,  purchased 
vbw'  u^iv4>^QLl  v^t'  Mr.  )Mt5.    Since  th«t  lime,  with  the  same  view  as 
^^K^w  tlAl^t  Kaxv  it  vwo  v^t"  tht^  lesading  articles  in  the  market, 

^  sN'^V^lAWl  «^^niVilHt 

>V>^vx    Nxvi.  \^U>  vV  leie  S.v;i;h  Twtlfth  St^  PhiUidelphia,  Pa. 
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NONOTUOK  SILK  COMPANY,  FLORENCE,  MASS. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Sewing  Silk  and  Silk  Machinery. 

A  gplendid  exhibit  of  a  variety  of  tewing  silks  and  machine  twist  of 
great  superiority  as  to  strength  and  regularity,  evincing  extreme  care  in 
the  manufacture  ;  also,  a  fine  collection  of  silk  machinery,  embracing 
winding,  douUing-spinning,  and  reeling  machines,  and  spool-finishing 
machines,  the  latter  of  very  ingeniotis  construction, 

JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  lr  Boutillibr. 
Charlks  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lano. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gerhard.' 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Uekrt  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnhero. 
Hatami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

The  Nonotuck  Silk  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 
(Established  in  1838.) 

At  the  late  Centennial  Exhibition,  sewing  silk  was  one  of  the  few 
American  products  of  a  century's  growth. 

The  early  efforts  of  the  silk  industry  in  this  country  date  back 
something  over  one  hundred  years.  Previous  to  1827,  sewing  silk 
was  made  only  upon  the  hand-spinning  wheel,  and  was  of  inferior 
quality. 

In  1827,  machinery  was  introduced,  which  proved  so  far  a  success 
th.it  the  manufacturing  of  sewing  silk  upon  machinery  has  been  unin- 
lerruptedly  perpetuated ;  maintaining  a  sure  and  steady  growth, 
marked  throughout  by  improvements  in  machinery  ;  also,  in  the  quality 
of  goods  manufactured. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  quality  of  American 


*  Signing  Judge. 


AVA^Dl^  ASD  CLAIHS. 


«wme  sik  «a»  »  poor  k  wm  uuTeradlj  oondemned  by  consam- 
en^  Laiua  xwm^  s3k.  bieiB^  of  sspeiior  quality,  was  in  geoeral  use  : 
ii!«arae  she  d^jrt  cf  tke  first  (woducers  of  sewing  silk  upon 
a»  3ufe  &  «qfsil  to  that  of  the  Italian. 

To  accump&b.  cftosi.  odhr  ckow  wlio  were  pioneers  in  the  enterprise 
caa  luyrffiw  dhe  cnaii  atsenfing  the  effort.  Simple  as  the  pro- 
cess 3Bi>T  JopiSBT  fty^T.  tt  h»  only  been  accomplished  by  long  and 

Dtifirais  »  k  VTK  for  dhe  Amefkan  manufactorer  to  perfect  the 
^■a&T  of  jinrai^  sSk  m  the  skein,  snitable  for  tailors'  use,  it  was  not 
ndl        iacrvdiKsiaB  of  tke  sewing-machine  that  the  skill  of  the 
AsBerkaa  a&taa£ftL-tmn?r  was  pot  to  the  test.    The  sewing-machine 
stik  ijr  itt  use  pat  apoa  spools,  and  of  a  special  manu- 

TTie  Xv^fMiick  Silk  Company  were  the  first  to  meet  'this  demand. 
Koi>«iii:c« »  they  did«  the  ^fficulties  attending  the  use  of  silk  thread 
Kpw  the  SDewiy  inTented  sewing-machine,  they  were  moved  to  offer, in 
FeiNTTKirT.  lS>>i«coe  poand  of  three-cord  silk^  on  spools  containing  one 
ani  ooe^-hdif  «wk«  eac^  twisted  the  opposite  of  common  or  skein 
j^vtii^  $illu  L  Singer,  who  at  that  time  was  located  in  Boston, 
exywaaenita^  «pc«i  hb  machine,  which  was  attended  with  trouble  in 
j^vtn^  he  ix^oki  iM  overcome.  The  silk  was  handed  to  Mr.  Singer, 
with  ^  nM|taesl  that  be  would  try  iL 

lie  puc  a  OQ  to  ht$  machine,  threaded  up,  and  commenced  sew- 
ut^^  Atler  wwiti^  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  its  merit,  he 
$toffed^  atid.  atWr  examining  the  work  it  had  done,  exclaimed,  Can 
YvMt  make  wv  ukv^  like  this  ?  "  (addressing  the  agent,  who  stood  wauh- 
itt^  th«  ry«4&h  with  ^:Tval  interest.)      I  shall  want  all  that  you  can 

^^^^^  ^  (^^«he\7  literally  veritied.  "  He  had  found  it"  It  assumed 

ihe  KattM"  MdcAtW  i^tisi:  and.  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
$ilk  v\H*i^metl  upon  sewing-machines  is  marvellous.  A  new 
^leqw*  wa*  Uvrtu  which  createtl  an  industry  giving  labor  to 
^mtff^i»J^  In  this  first  experiment  of  machine  twist,  the  inven- 
ligya       cvmi^K*^  5  manufiicturer  found  great  trouble  attending 

^  mv^Kk*^'*^^  learned  that  a  machine  twist  which  would 

*^A»6icik^  to  the  ivnsumer  must,  like  the  machine  itself;  be 

^^^^^1         *  H*^^*^  ^"^^^  thread  of  continuous  length, 

in  ^  thrvHi^hvHit,  entirely  free  from  slugs,  knots,  rough  and  uneven 
_  iu  to  have  it  every  way  perfect,  —  seemed  for  a  long 

1^     k#  aW^'ttAi^  wit^  insurmountable  diificulties.    The  Nonotuck 
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Silk  Compaoy  took  the  lead  in  this  new  manufacture,  and  have  main- 
tained it  to  an  eminent  degree  up  to  the  present  time. 

They  have  ever  been  tenacious  and  exacting  in  maintaining  strictly 
a  uniform  standard  in  the  different  brands  they  have  manufactured. 
Their  trade-marks  are,  Nonotuck,  Corticelli,  Bartolini,  and  Clark's 
Pure  Dye.  In  these  different  brands,  quantity  and  quality  are 
guaranteed  to  the  dealer  and  consumer  to  be  all  that  is  represented, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  secret  of  their  success,  and  the  enviable 
reputation  which  they  enjoy.  The  members  of  this  company  are  all 
practical  men  ;  all,  each  and  every  one  of  them  (except  their  venerable 
chief,  S.  L.  Hill,  who  is  forced,  in  consequence  of  poor  health,  to 
retire),  take  an  active  position. 

Their  dyeing  is  conducted  by  one  of  their  members ;  and  who  is 
to-day  the  oldest  American  silk-dyer,  having  been  in  uninterrupted 
practice  since  1842.  They  have  also  in  other  members  accomplished 
machinists  and  inventors ;  also,  those  representing  the  oldest  experi- 
ence, as  Americans,  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk  and  machine 
twist.  They  have  the  managing  talent,  rendered  valuable  by  long  ex- 
perience, not  only  in  the  manufacturing  processes,  but  in  the  purchasing 
of  tlie  raw  material ;  also,  in  selling  their  products ;  and  the  financial. 

It  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  the  members  of  this  company,  —  pio- 
neers, as  it  were,  in  the  silk  industry  of  America,  —  that  they  should 
receive  fVom  the  Judges  of  Award  the  marked  and  approving  report 
upon  their  exhibit  of  sewing  silk  and  machine  twist. 


G4  AWARDS  AND  CLAIMS. 


WEYBOSSET  MILLS,  PROVIDENOE,  B.  L 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Fancy  Cassimeres. 

Three-quarters  fancy  cassimeres^  of  substantial  make  and  tasUfid 
designs,  at  moderate  cost,  adapted  for  general  use, 

JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdix. 
Charles  le  Boutillieb. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAv  Gebhard. 
Thkodohe  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigbrt. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Cabl  Arnbero. 
Hataui  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Nerser. 
August  Behmkr. 
Albebt  DaNinos. 


CLAIM. 

BiRdft)rd  &  Taft  leased  Fariium's  old  No.  3  Mill  at  Waterfowl, 
Mans.,  in  the  year  1852,  for  the  manufacture  of  fancy  cassiroereft. 
The  bu8iness  Wiis  continued  by  Bradfonl,  Taft,  &  Co.,  in  1856 ;  and 
they  leased  the  Central  Mill  at  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  in  1859. 

The  firm  of  Taft,  Wet  den,  &  Co.  was  formed  in  1864,  by  Royal  C. 
I'aft,  Wm.  B.  Weeden,  and  James  W.  Taft.  This  firm  discontinued 
(he  Waterford  business  in  1866,  and  the  Uxbridge  business  in  1868. 
T\wy  leased  the  new  mill  at  Woonsocket,  of  Edward  Harris ;  and  con- 
i\[U'Un\  it,  in  joint  interest  with  the  owner  and  J.  C.  Howe  &  Co.,  untU 

In  the  year  1864,  TaO,  Weeden,  &  Co.  bought  of  R,  &  J.  Peckham 
II  Hione  mill,  built  by  John  Waterman,  in  1836,  in  the  westerly  part  of 
rrovidence,  R.  I.  They  removed  the  cotton  machinery,  built  a  brick 
fiiiii  for  <lyeing  and  other  processes  accessory  to  the  manufacture  of 
r.-iMHinH  n;<.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Walton  has  been  Managing  Superintendent 
fioin  the  Htarting  of  the  mills  to  this  date.  The  Weybosset  Mills " 
WMM  iiirorporaled  in  1866.  Taft,  Weeden,  &  Co.  own  all  the  stock 
find  eondijct  the  business  as  agents.  In  1872,  both  buildings  were 
«  *i<  ii<h  d  and  improved.  No.  2  Mill  (used  for  assorting,  dyeing, 
\t\'  Wihi£,  «St<%)  is  90  by  48  feet,  three  storied,  with  a  one-storied  addition 
t'tH  by  20  feet.  The  main  mill,  with  its  two  wings,  is  492  by  50  feet, 
tth'i  Umr  Ht'>ries  in  height. 

J'he  two  buildin/rs  contain  1 12,720  square  feet  of  floor  surface. 

TImi  fKiwer  is  furnished  by  two  Corliss  engines,  cylinders  20  inches  in 

♦  Signing  Judge. 
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diameter,  with  four  upright  tubular  boilers.  1,975  tons  of  coal  were 
cousumed  from  April  1,  1876,  to  April  1,  1877. 

Twenty-five  sets  of  48-inch  carding-machines  and  185  six-quarter 
chain-looms,  with  complete  equipment  for  preparation  and  for  finishing, 
are  now  in  operation.  The  whole  establishment  has  run  full-working 
time  since  December,  1864 ;  and  no  machinery  has  ever  been  stopped, 
except  for  necessary  repairs. 

The  number  of  operatives  employed  is  now  445  ;  of  whom  285  are 
males,  and  160  females. 

The  product,  from  April  1,  1876,  to  April  1,  1877,  was  1,215,527 
yards. 

The  wools  used  are  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  with  an  occasional 
lot  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Latterly,  Texas  and  California 
growths  have  been  introduced ;  Australian  and  New  Zealand,  Monte 
Video  and  mestiza  wools  have  been  imported  directly,  or  purchased  here. 
At  one  time  the  company  ran  its  own  pulling  factory  upon  Monte  Video 
pelts. 

All  the  goods  produced,  excepting  seconds  and  remnants,  have  been 
sold  by  J.  C.  Howe  &  Co.,  and  their  successors,  Wendell,  Hutchinson 
&  Co.,  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  goods  are  made  for  "  men*s  wear,"  and  are  cassimeres  of  fanci- 
ful design ;  that  is,  the  corporation  has  rarely  made  cassimeres  of  a 
staple  "  character  such  as  run  in  the  same  design  from  season  to 
season.  It  always  aims  at  novelties,  and  the  patterns  are  constantly 
changing.  These  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  "  Weybosset"  goods 
are  well  known  to  the  trade  throughout  the  country.  They  are  sold  to 
manu&cturing  clothiers,  and  to  those  cloth  jobbers  who  distribute  to  the 
small  clothiers.  The  established  standing  of  these  goods  caused  them 
to  be  imitated  by  many  other  mills,  —  sometimes  in  similar  fabrics,  and 
sometimes  with  a  similar  design  in  inferior  quality.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  success  of  the  goods  became  in  one  sense  a  disadvantage. 

If  the  fabric  was  good  and  the  design  popular,  the  imitations  were 
more  frequent  and  audacious ;  and  the  business  was  actually  injured  by 
the  reputation  and  standing  it  had  acquired  for  itself.  Accordingly,  the 
corporation  resorted  to  the  law,  and  for  several  years  has  protected,  by 
letters- patent,  its  most  important  patterns,  whenever  the  same  have 
been  original  and  of  its  own  invention. 

It  has  devoted  much  attention  and  careful  study  to  the  whole  matter 
of  design. 

Formerly  the  patterns  of  cassimeres  were  imitated  from  foreign 
goods,  almost  exclusively.  Every  season  now  gives  us  a  wide  departure 
from  this  course.  The  American  market  has  its  own  characteristic 
taste:  the  mill  does  not  now  base  five  per  centum  of  its  product  on 
foreign  designs. 

The  Weybosset  Mills  has  striven  to  keep  its  fabric  regular  and  even 
in  quality ;  adapting  it  to  the  wants  of  the  trade,  but  never  changing  on 
account  of  the  fluctuating  prices  of  wool. 

Since  1868,  the  company  has  accumulated  goods  only  between  the 
selling  seasons.  During  the  season  of  sales,  the  product  has  bet*n 
engaged  upon  orders  in  advance  of  the  looms. 

9 
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M.  HEMINWAY  &  SONS  SILK  00^  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

REPORT. 

PRODUCT:  Sewing  Silk. 

A  fuU  eusortment  of  colored  and  black  machine  and  sewing  tilks, 
perfect  in  quality  of  material,  color,  and  workmanship. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hates. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
cuarles  le  boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gerhard.* 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Wkioebt. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hatami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  DAKiiroe. 


CLAIM. 

Our  goods  having  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  judges  on  nlks  at 
the  late  Exhibition,  we  herewith  attach  a  certified  copy  of  their  report 
M.  Hkminwat  &  Sons  Silk  Company. 
H.  Heminway,  Treasurer. 


The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  has  examined  the  report 
of  the  judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  an 
award  in  conformity  therewith. 

Phixjldklphia,  Not.  18, 1876i 

REPORT  ON  AWARD& 

PRODUCT :  Sewing  Silk. 

Xame  and  Address  of  Exhibitor: 

M.  HEMINWAY  &  SONS  SILK  COMPANY. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  prodact  herein  described, 
re^pecuully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  Sutes  Ceotennia] 
Commli^on  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons :  — 


*  Signing  Jadge. 
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For  a  fuM  assortment  of  colored  and  black  machine  and  sevnng  silk^ 
perfect  in  giudity  of  material^  color,  and  workmanship. 

Signed  Gebhard,  Judge. 

Approval  of  Group  Judges. 


Charles  lb  Boutillier. 
A.  Bkhmer. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
John  G.  Neeser. 


Elliot  C.  Cowdih. 
Hayaui. 
A.  Daninos. 
John  L.  Hates. 


A  true  copy  of  the  record.    Signed  by 

Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards. 
Given  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  Goshorn,  Director- General. 
J.  R.  Hawlet,  President, 

J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary, 


G8 
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FAXON  &  WRIGHT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AWARD. 

PRODUCT  :  Extract  of  Wool. 

A  creditable  exhibit  of  extract  of  wool,  prepared  hy  a  chemical  pro- 
cess not  disclosed^  together  with  yam  made  from  same,  iUiutrating  the 
excellence  and  strength  of  the  prepared  fibre. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Chakles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  Gl'stav  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Danixos. 


CLAIM. 

Tho  Philadelphia  Woollen  Manufacturing  Co.  (late  Faxon  & 
Wright),  Manufacturers  of  Extract  (dyed  all  colors),  676  and  678 
North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 

For  many  years  attempts  have  been  made,  by  various  processes,  to 
extract  the  wool  from  mixed  rags,  so  that  it  could  be  rewoven  into  new 
fabrics.  In  most  cases,  however,  these  experiments  have  proved  t 
failure ;  while  the  best  of  them  have  been  only  partially  successful,  the 
wool  80  extnictod  being  unfit  for  general  purposes,  and  its  use  restricted 
to  cheap  blankets,  rugs,  and  carpets.  The  fibre  in  the  most  perfect 
Hiunplcs  hitherto  pnxluced  was  harsh  and  brittle,  in  others  so  injured 
by  chemical  action  as  to  crumble  away  after  having  been  bagged  a  short 
time ;  while  in  all  cases  it  lacked  felting  properties,  and  the  staple  was 
HO  nhort  that  it  could  not  be  worked  without  the  admixture  of  new 
material. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  succeeded  in  perfect- 
ing a  priHv^s  by  which  the  above-named  defects  are  overcome ;  and  are 
now  pn>ducing  wool  extract  of  a  superior  quality,  the  staple  of  which 
in  Ko  BotV,  long,  and  perfect,  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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broadcloth,  doeskins,  and  other  fine  goods.  No  trace  of  chemical 
action  can  be  found  by  analysis;  and  microscopical  examination  has 
proved  that  the  fibre  is  uninjured.  It  has  been  spun,  without  any 
admixture  of  live  wool  or  other  material,  into  yams  of  very  fine  qual- 
ity ;  and  substantial  fabrics  have  been  woven  exclusively  from  such 
yarns. 

A  further  element  in  our  success  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  wool 
extract  manufactured  by  our  new  process  can  be  dyed  any  color. 
Hitherto,  on  account  of  the  methods  adopted,  and  the  nature  of  the 
rags  used  in  making  wool  extract,  black  and  brown  colors  only  have 
been  produced.  We  have  succeeded  in  dyeing  the  wool  manu&ctured 
by  us  every  shade,  from  black  to  the  more  delicate  colors  of  scarlet  and 
canary. 

There  only  remains  to  be  considered  the  question  of  price.  Although 
our  extract,  on  account  of  its  fine,  soft,  and  strong  fibre,  can  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  goods,  it  can  notwithstanding  be  sup- 
plied to  manufacturers  at  prices  that  will,  on  trial,  soon  convince  them 
of  the  saving  effected  by  its  use ;  and,  if  it  is  taken  into  account  that 
the  extract  is  already  scoured  and  carded,  its  economy  will  be  further 
apparent. 

Samples  of  our  wool  extract  (dyed  all  colors),  together  with  some 
fine  yams  spun,  and  pieces  of  cloth  woven  exclusively  from  it,  were  on 
exhibition  in  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Main  Building  of 
the  Intemational  Exposition,  1876.  They  excited  much  admiration, 
and  for  them  we  received  the  Grand  Medal  of  Progress  and  Diploma 
of  Honor,  —  the  highest  award  made  by  the  judge,  —  a  verbatim  copy 
of  which  will  be  found  below. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  samples  and  prices  to  manufacturers 
who  have  not  yet  examined  our  extract ;  feeling  confident  that  we 
shall  be  favored  with  their  orders,  after  an  inspection  of  its  beauty  and 
fibre. 
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IVANHOE  MAmrFAOTUEIlfO  CO.,  PATEESON  N.  J. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Paper. 
This  exhibit  contains  thin,  super-calendered  book-paper^  both  white 
and  toned;  white  and  colored  foiios,  known  as  French  /olios;  and 
copying  paper.  Hie  thin  book-papers  are  among  the  best  on  exhibition ; 
the  French  folios  remarkable  for  all  the  desirable  qualities  in  such 
papers,  viz.,  beauty,  finish,  strength,  and  good  sizing  ;  and  the  copying 
paper,  of  remarkably  good  color  and  finish,  and  the  best  white  paper  of 
its  kind  exhibited, 

JUDGES. 


James  M.  Wilcox. 
C.  O.  Chapix. 
William  Faxon. 
Edward  Conlky. 


H.  T.  Brian. 

Sir  Sidney  H.  Watkrlow. 
G.  W.  Seitz. 


CLAIM.  . 

H.  V.  Butler,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  of  34  Reade  Street,  New  York,  are  the 
General  Agents  of  the  Ivanhoe  Manufacturing  Company,  and  supply 
all  the  goods  of  their  make.  In  addition  to  the  papers  named  in  the 
above  award,  they  make  superfine  book  papers,  white  and  oolored; 
tub-sized,  flat  writing  papers ;  a  line  of  fine-laid  writing  papers  in 
colors ;  drawing  papers ;  and  make  a  specialty  of  tnb-eised  writing 
papers  in  rolls. 
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THESTON  &  HOLUNGSWOSTH,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Plate  and  Cbromo  Paper. 

Thi$  exhibit  contains  steel  plates,  chroma  and  wood-cut  papers,  caU 
endered  and  super-calendered.  The  thickest  of  these,  which  are  the  most 
difficult  to  manufacture,  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  of  the  entire  exhibit  that  it  is  exceptionally  superior  in  every  respect. 

JUDGES. 

James  M.  Wilcox.  H.  T.  Brian. 

C.  O.  Chapin.  Sir  Sidney  H.  Wateblow. 

William  Faxon.  6.  H.  Seitz. 

Edward  Conlet. 


CLAIMS. 

The  first  paper-mill  in  New  England  was  erected  in  Milton,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Neponset  River,  near  the  lower  bridge.  It  went  into 
operation  in  1730;  and  from  that  time  till  the  present,  almost  without 
interruption,  paper-making  has  been  carried  on  on  this  river,  and  has 
become  more  and  more  an  important  industry.  All  the  mills  on  the 
Neponset  are  now  owned  by  one  firm.  The  firm  of  Tileston  &  Hollings- 
worth  was  formed,  in  1801,  by  Edmund  Tileston  and  Mark  Hollings- 
worth ;  and  the  manufacture  of  paper  has  been  carried  on  by  them  and 
their  descendants  to  this  day.  In  1831,  the  original  proprietors  took 
into  partnership  their  sons,  Edmund  P.  Tileston  and  Ajnor  Hollings- 
worth,  and  the  firm  thus  constituted  continued  the  business  until  the 
death  of  the  elder  Tileston,  in  1834.  The  elder  Rollings  worth  retiring 
the  following  spring,  the  younger  members  of  the  old  firm  carried  on 
the  business  until  their  death,  in  1871  and  1873,  leaving  the  business 
to  be  managed  by  their  sons  (the  third  generation).  Franklin  L. 
Tileston  and  Amor  L.  HoUingsworth.  When  first  established,  T.  &  H. 
hired  a  small  mill  in  Dorchester.  In  1809,  they  bought  the  mill  prop- 
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ertj  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Hugh  McLean,  on  the  Neponset  River. 
In  1817,  thej  further  increased  their  business,  by  converting  the  choco- 
late-mill (near  their  first  purchase)  into  a  paper-mill;  in  1828,  they 
bought  the  mill  known  as  the  Fuller  Mill ;  in  1836,  they  bought  the 
Sumner  Mills  (now  in  the  town  of  Hyde  Park),  and  erected  a  paper- 
mill, —  now  called  the  Mattapan  Mills;  in  1863,  they  bought  the  mill 
property  known  as  the  Dorchester  Cotton  and  Iron  Co.,  and  erected  a 
large  brick  paper-mill,  known  as  the  Eagle  Mill.  Messrs.  T.  &  H. 
were  the  first  to  introduce  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  and  for  many 
years  were  the  only  manufacturers  of  steel-plate  papers,  and  the  first 
to  manufacture  chromo-lithograph  paper.  The  firm  now  make  a 
specialty  of  plate,  chromo,  and  lithograph  paper.  They  also  mannfkcture 
book,  colored,  chart,  Bible,  and  fine-tinted  papers  for  wood-cut  printing. 
Messrs.  Rice,  Kendall,  &  Co.  have  been  the  selling  agents  of  these 
papers  in  Boston  for  many  years ;  Campbell,  Hall,  &  Co.,  in  New 
York ;  J.  G.  Ditman  &  Co.,  in  Philadelphia ;  Dobler,  Mudge,  & 
Chapman,  in  Baltimore;  Chatfield  &  Woods,  in  Cincinnati;  and 
Clark,  Friend,  Fox,  &  Co.,  in  Chicago. 

The  Boston  office  of  the  firm  is  at  47  Franklin  Street. 
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JOHN  BEOMLET  &  SONS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Carpets. 

A  good  exhilnt  of  guper  and  extra-mper  ingrain  and  damask  Venetian 
carpels,  tastefuUy  designed,  and  unexceptionable  in  fabrication. 


Our  goods  are  not  unknown  in  the  market,  and  the  claim  made  by 
OB  when  the  goods  were  placed  on  Exhibition  at  the  International 
Exposition  was  fully  sustained  by  the  award  of  the  judges,  —  a  special 
point  in  our  manufacture  having  always  been  to  secure  thorough  wear- 
ing qualities.  Our  carpets  were  pronounced  by  the  award  to  be  ^  unex- 
ceptionable in  fabrication.'*  In  all  other  qualities  of  novelty  of  design, 
durability  of  color,  and  good  taste  and  harmony  of  arrangement,  we 
feel  we  are  not  second  to  any  establishment  in  the  country,  and  con- 
fidently ask  the  inspection  of  consumers. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hates. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  Gdstav  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Ciiatrl. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Hayami  Kexzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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S.  BAOHMAN,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Shawls. 

An  excfUvnt  display  of  silk  and  worsted  plaid  and  reversible  woollen 
velvtt  shawhy  of  novel  and  beautiful  designs  and  excellent  fabrication^ 


JUDGES. 


John  li.  Hayks. 
Ki.i.ior  ('.  CowDix. 

ClIAKI.KH  I.K  Hoi  TILLIKK. 
ClIAKLKH  .1.  KlI.IS. 
.1.  1).  J.AN(J. 

(NuiHul  (JrsTAV  (Ikiiiiari>. 
'l'm:<)iK)iii-:  HoniNKK,  Jr. 
IIk.nuy  Mrn  iiKi.L. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert.* 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
IIayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daxixos. 


The  «j()(u1>»  shown  hy  n»o  :it  the  Exposition,  on  which  the  above  award 
wu«  «^nint<Ml,  wtMt*  tVoni  sttH*k  made  in  1875. 

ThimtM)!'  the  siuno  class  now  coming  i'vom  the  mill  show  an  improve- 
nii  iit  of  at  least  50  per  cent ;  and  these  now  are,  in  every  respect  of 
HUulitN,  st\lr.  and  priif,  the  sn|>tTior  of  any  imported. 

hi  rever>jl>le  vehi  t  shawls,  and  other  gtxKls  of  like  character,  we 
were  the  first  nnuuit'aelurers  in  this  oonntry  to  produce  them. 

1  elaiin  tor  my  ^iuhIs  ori«;inality  and  lH*auty  of  design:?,  superior 
(pnility  and  tinisli,  exeellenoe  in  fabrication,  and  lower  prices  than  those 
of  an\  oilier  make  of  like  ijnality  hero  or  abroad. 


•  Signing  Juiigv. 
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THE  ROCK  MAinJFAOTUSINO  CO.,  ROOKVILLE,  CONN. 


AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Fancy  Cassimeres. 

An  unsurpassed  exhibit  of  fancy  cassimeres^  in  greal  variety  of 
designs^  without  blemish  in  texture  and  finish  ;  the  hair-lines  and  velvets 
especially  commendable. 


The  Rock  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  was  char- 
tered by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  May  7, 
1828,  upon  memorial  of  Francis  McLean,  George  Kellogg,  Ralph 
Talcott,  and  Aaron  Kellogg,  of  the  town  of  Vernon ;  and  organized 
Dec  31,  1828,  with  George  Kellogg  as  Treasurer  and  Francis 
McLean  as  President. 

Mr.  Kellogg  was  connected  with  the  company,  either  as  its  Agent  or 
Treasurer,  from  its  organization  to  the  date  of  his  decease  in  August,  1870, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  and  to  his  sterling 
integrity  and  rare  business  qualification  is  due  in  great  measure  the 
prosperity  of  the  company.  Mr.  S.  D.  W.  Harris,  who  had  been 
Superintendent  of  the  company,  was  elected  Agent  and  Treasurer  after 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Kellogg.  Mr.  Harris  added  much  to  the  reputation 
of  the  company  by  his  careful  administration  of  its  afiairs ;  retiring  in 
1873,  when  Mr.  Crosley  Fitton,  who  had  been  Superintendent,  was 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hates. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
IIe.vry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
IIayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Beiimer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 


Signing  Judge. 
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elected  the  company's  Agent.  Mr.  Fitton  brought  to  the  coropanj  a 
practical  knowledge  of  manufacturing  acquired  bj  a  life  service,  the 
benefit  of  which  to  this  mill  can  only  be  seen  by  comparing  the  product 
of  to-day  with  that  of  1867. 

From  one  set  of  crude  machinery  in  1828,  on  cheap  satinets,  this 
company  lias  grown  to  twenty  sets  on  fine  cassimeresin  1876  ;and  from 
one  building  20  feet  by  10  in  1828,  to  twelve  in  1876,  three  of  which 
are  supplied  with  water-power.  That  the  goods  produced  by  this  mill 
have  been  well  looked  after  in  the  market,  it  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion such  firms  as  Joseph  Lea  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  W.  W.  Hunting- 
ton &  Co.,  Thomas  &  Co.,  and  Pomeroy  &  Plummer,  of  New  York,  as 
having  been  at  different  times  their  selling  agents,  —  the  latter  firm 
having  been  the  sole  agents  since  July  1,  1871. 

On  the  board  of  direction  have  been  such  names  as  Au'itln  Dunham 
and  E.  N.  Kellogg,  of  Hartford,  gentlemen  of  wide  business  experi- 
ence, and  whose  counsel  has  been  invaluable  to  the  success  of  the 
company,  —  Mr.  Dunham  having  been  a  director  since  1846. 

This  company,  in  connection  with  the  Hockanum  Company,  of 
Rockvillo,  Coiui.,  exhibited  at  Vienna,  in  1873,  in  the  name  of  their 
agents,  Messrs.  Pomeroy  *fc  IMummer,  of  New  York  ;  aud  were  awarded 
the  highest  medal  of  their  class,  —  the  "Medal  of  Progress." 

While  we  do  not  claim  superiority  over  all  other  manufacturers,  we 
do  claim  to  make  a  fme  cassiniere,  of  texture  and  finish  second  to  none  in 
tlu^  market,  and  refer  you  to  the  consumers  and  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Awanls,  United  States  Centennial  Commission,  to  substantiate  our 
claim. 

The  goods  may  be  seen  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Pomeroy  &  Plum- 
mer, and  i)\  03  I^onard  Street,  New  York. 

Ruck  Manufactuking  Company, 

T.  M.  Durfee,  Treasurer. 
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WHITTENTON  MANUFAOTURINO  CO.,  TAUNTON, 

MASS. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Cottonades,  Dress  Goods,  &c. 

Commended  for  superior  excellence  in  quality  and  design,  good  com' 
bination  of  colon,  and  great  variety.  Twilled  mixed  cottonades,  excel- 
lently colored  and  harmonized;  fancy  cotton  cassimeres,  patterns 
choice  in  designs,  of  great  strength  and  general  good  quality ;  dress 
goods,  mauve  colors,  weU  designed  and  durable, 

JUDGES. 

Isaac  Watts. 

W.   W.  IIULSE. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 
Arnold  Goldy. 
GUSTAV  Hkrrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
HuoH  Waddell,  Jr. 
Ed.  Richardson. 
A.  D.  Lockwood. 
Charles  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 


CLAIM. 

The  Mills  of  the  Whittenton  Manufacturing  Company  are  lorateil 
in  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  The  owners  and  managers  are  the  three 
brothers,  Charles  L.,  William  C,  ami  Henry  M.  Lovering.  Whitten- 
ton Village  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  populous  of  the  numer- 
ous settlements  that  make  up  the  city  of  Taunton.  The  site  of  the 
mills  has  been  occupied  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  by  some  branch 
of  manufacturiug.  Iron-works  were  established  here  as  early  as  1 680 ; 
and,  in  1829,  a  cotton-mill  was  built  for  the  manufacture  of  print 
cloths.  It  was  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Willard  Lovering,  the 
father  of  the  pi*esent  owners,  that  the  Whittenton  Mills,  in  1836, 
began  to  develop  successfully;  and,  in  1851,  Mr.  Lovering  began  the 
manufacture  of  colored  cotton  fabrics,  necessitating  the  addition  of  a 
dye-house  and  almost  entirely  new  machinery.  Beginning  in  a  small 
way,  with  only  about  5,000  spindles  and  100  looms,  the  mills  have 
gone  on  increasing,  with  almost  unvarying  success,  until  the  present 
time,  when  they  are  running  25,000  spindles  and  750  looms.  Embraced 
ill  the  great  variety  of  the  products  of  this  company  are  cottonades, 
dress  goods,  shirtings,  cheviots,  tickings,  denims,  cotton  flannel-*,  and 
nankins.  It  has  always  been  the  highest  ambition  of  the  Messrs. 
Lovering  that  their  goods  should  excel  in  style  and  manufacture  ;  and 
to  this  end  they  have  spared  neither  expense  nor  endeavor.  How 
successful  they  have  been  is  amply  testified  by  the  wide  and  eminent 
reputation  the  Whittenton  goods  have  in  the  market,  as  also  by  the 
award  of  the  Centennial  Commission  at  the  recent  Exposition.  The 
Whittenton  manufactures  are  sold  by  Messrs.  Faulkner,  Page,  &  Com- 
pany, 66  and  68  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  and  66  and  68  Leonard 
Street,  New  York. 
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0.  W.  &  J.  PEIEOE,  BRISTOL,  PA. 


AWARD. 


PRODUCT:  Felts,  Crumb-Cloths,  and  Felt  Skirts. 

A  capital  display  of  felts  for  carpetings,  ikirts,  and  other  purpotet^ 
made  of  all-toool,  and  cotton  and  wool;  the  fabrication  suhttantial  and 
excellent^  the  designs  of  the  carpetings  and  crumb-cloths  remarkable 

for  originality  and  beatUy. 

JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowi>ix. 

ClIAHLKS  LE  BOUTILLIER. 

Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  I).  Laxg. 

Consul  OrsTAV  Gebhard. 
Theodore  B<x'hxer,  Jr. 
IIexky  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigrrt. 
Loris  Chatel. 
Carl  Arxbero. 
IIayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Nkeses. 
August  Behmks. 
Albert  Danlnob. 


CLAIM. 

C  W.  &  J.  Pkirce,  Manufacturers  of  Felt  Goods,  Livingston  Mills, 

Bristol,  Pa. 

Wt'  claim  for  our  goods  tliat  they  are  made  entirely  of  pure  stock, 
U  in;?  fn  <f  from  j^lioddy  or  other  material  of  which  the  life  has  been 
t\t'4intyi  i\ ;  that  they  are  made  with  cross  fibre,  and  consequently  of 
#fjiial  htnMijrlli  iMith  ways,  which  is  the  case  with  but  very  few  others; 
ili,iL  our  colorh  are  of  recognized  suj)eriority,  both  in  brilliancy  and 
flurHbilify. 

VV)»iU;  wi'  are  comiwlled  to  prtMluce  goods  partially  of  cotton  to  meet 
t\it'  /li  fnand  for  low  juices,  we  always  urge  ihe  advantage  of  Imyin^ 
ffti  whA  j/^KxIrt  ;  as  cotton  contains  no  s  iting  property,  and  any  admixt- 
Mf«!  of  it  inatcri.illy  dt-teriorates  the  quality  of  the  fabric. 

*  Signing  Judge. 
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JOHN  D.  CUTTER  &  COMPANY,  PATEESON,  N.  J. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT :  Sewing  Silk  and  Silk  Machinery. 

ISack  and  colored  sewing  silks  and  machine  twisty  excellent  in  every 
respect^  and  particularly  distinguished  for  the  great  regularity  obtained 
through  their  new  system  of  grading  the  sizes.  The  machinery  exhib- 
ited for  the  purpose  of  spooling  and  measuring  the  silk  is  of  ingenious 
construction  and  good  workmanship. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Laxo. 

Consul  Gi'STAV  Gerhard.* 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnrero. 
Hay  AM  I  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

We  claim  to  have  reduced  to  systematic  methods  many  of  the  little 
processes  of  manufacture  generally  left  to  the  judgment  or  caprice  of 
the  workmen,  or  to  chance.  From  these  and  other  improvements,  we 
pro<luce  a  thread  more  exact  in  size,  uniform  in  twist  and  strength, 
and  put  up  in  more  correct  and  reliable  lengths,  on  a  spool,  than  those 
of  any  other  manufactory.  We  also  are  now  making  perfectly  pure 
dress  silks,  serges,  &c. 

It  is  our  ambition  and  purpose  to  proiluce  honest  goo<ls  in  all  par- 
ticulars of  weight,  strength,  uniformity,  and  color ;  and  in  these  essen- 
tials we  challenge  competition. 

We  have  recently  purchased,  and  moved  into,  the  largest  sewing- 
silk  factory  in  the  United  States,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  wo 
have  every  facility  for  the  manufacture  of  black  and  colored  sewing 
silks  and  machine  twist,  tram,  organzine,  fringe,  &c. 


*  Signing  Judge. 


JOES  4  JAMIS  HnLAISZfHIA,  FA. 

PnODVCT :  Cjrpcsi.  BTarfa^  si 
JUDGES. 


JoHT  L.  H%TE.*. 

^  MtkM,-  LT.  IV/VTILLIEK. 

^  //%fc;.r,»  J.  El  LI*-* 

'I  HK'tip'tftr.  IVk  hvkk.  Jr. 

JlK>fsr  MjT^,llfcLL. 


Dr.  Max  Wdgekt. 
Lori*  Chatcl. 

CaKL  ASITBCKG. 

Uatami  KE?rzo. 

JOHX  G.  XCC^^CK. 

ArcrsT  Behmkk. 
Albert  Daxixos. 


CLAIM. 

J-  .i»j,«i  OP  S^  iii  TLKiLL  Blanket,  Cloth,  asd  Carpet  Mills. 

'I'll'  tw\U  uff.  ^ituaU^i  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  owned  by 
Mtmra.  Jonn  nrif]  Jamks  Dobsox,  who  give  their  personal  atteotioo 
tn  t  M'ty  <l<'fiii)  nw]  till  the  minudce,  both  in  running  the  same  and  manu- 
f.ti  f  iif  iny;  f Im*  j/of^lH. 

'I  li«  y  utt'  \hf  hriif'Ht  and  most  complete  individual  mills  in  the  coun- 
try ;  It'll  \f''iuii  <'Wiicd  hy  a  corporation,  but  simply  their  individual 
pro)MM ly. 

riii  r*'  Jin«  pfnplnyt  d,  in  the  various  departments,  between  two  and 
iliivi.  ilnMMiiiMl  \it\uiU.  Kxpi.Tts  and  skilled  labor  of  great  experience, 
arc  to  1m«  iim'I  wilh  in  tin;  various  departments.  The  consumption  of 
w«M»l  o\('iM»U  nix  million  pounds  annually,  in  the  production  of  their 
pHHls.  riio  .Inry  of  Awunl  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  admired 
tlu'ir  «»xliil»il  v»'ry  niurh,  for  it.n  abundant  variety. 
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The  report  of  the  Centennial  Commission  was  most  favorable ;  and 
the  Messrs.  Dodson  were  rewarded  by  receiving  the  highest  merit  of 
a  diploma,  with  a  Grand  Medal  of  Honor. 

The  blankets  of  the  above  mills  are  sold  by  — 
Messrs.  Wilson  &  Bradbury, 

217  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia; 

the  cloths  by  — 

Messrs.  Keyser,  Townsend,  &  Co., 
North  Street,  New  York  ; 
whilst  the  carpets  are  disposed  of  at  their  own  store  (wholesale  and 
retail),  809  and  811  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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BALLAED  VALE  MILLS,  BALLAED  VALE,  MASS. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Flannels. 

Ati  exhibit  of  all-wool  flannels  from  No,  1  to  5,  including  extra  and 
double  extra,  all  highly  meritorious,  THie  }  sUk  warp,  wool  fiUing^  and 
I  siUc  warp  gauze  espocially  commendable  for  perfection  of  fabrication. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes.* 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Chas.  le  Boutillier. 
CiiAs.  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Geboard. 
Theodore  Bociixer,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitcuell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigebt. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

The  Ballard  Vale  Company  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  L^- 
islature  of  Massachusetts,  in  January,  1836.  Tlie  introduction  of 
double  spinning  into  the  country  dates  from  this  time.  The  first  pi«'ce 
of  fine  white  flannel  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  made  in 
1830,  by  the  Ballard  Vale  Company,  under  the  management  of  John 
Marland,  Treasurer  and  Ap;eut. 

In  1838,  the  original  building  was  enlarged,  and  the  capacity  of  tlie 
mill  increased. 

In  1842,  Charles  Barnes,  of  North  Andover,  went  to  England  to 
purchase  worsted  machinery.  The  following  year,  the  first  piece  of 
worsted  goods  made  in  the  United  States  was  manufactured  at  this 
mill.  In  this  year,  the  ciipacity  of  the  mill  was  largely  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  second  building,  designed  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  worsted  goods,  iu  connection  with  the 
making  of  fine  flannels,  was  conducted  by  the  Ballard  Vale  Company 
from  1843  to  18.>0,  when  the  worsted  mill  was  leased  to  Jeremiah  S. 
Young,  under  whose  management  it  remained  until  1853,  when  this  ^ 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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branch  of  the  business,  and  much  of  the  skilled  help,  were  transferred 
by  him  to  the  Pacific  Mills,  at  Lawrence. 

The  manufacture  of  fine  flannels  was  continued  by  the  company  up 
to  the  year  1866,  at  which  time  the  Ballard  Vale  Company  as  a  cor- 
poration ceased  to  exist.  From  that  to  the  present  time  the  business 
has  been  conducted  as  a  private  enterprise. 

Among  the  goods  displayed  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia, were  — 

Five  Pifcti  of  AH-  Wool  White  Flannel,  4-4  Extra  and  Double  Extra. 
1  piece  140  picks  to  the  inch ;  Warp,  81,000  ;  Filling,  40,000  yds.  to  the  pound. 

1  do.  1.35    „  „  „      81,000;     „      40,000  „ 

2  do.  130    „  „      81,000;      „      40,000  „  „ 
1  do.  128               „              ,.      31,000;     „      40,000  „ 

Average  weight  of  cloth  8|  ozs.  to  the  yard. 

Two  Pieces  4-4  Extra, 

1  piece  125  picks  to  the  inch  ;  Warp,  28,000 ;  Filling,  31.000  yds.  to  the  pound. 
1  (\o.  120    „  „  „     28,000;     „      81,000  „  „ 

Average  weight  of  cloth,  3}  ozs.  to  the  yard. 

Turo  Pieces  4-4  Silk  Warp  Gauze, 

5S  picks  to  the  inch  ;  Filling,  44,000  yards  to  the  pound.  Cloth  weighed  1}  ox. 
to  the  yard. 

Two  pieces  4-4  Wool  Gauze , 
50  picks  to  the  inch ;  Warp,  32,000 ;  Filling,  44,000  yards  to  the  pound.  Cloth 
weighed  2  ozs.  to  the  yard. 

One  Piece  4-4  Silk  Warp,  Extra, 

135  picks  to  the  inch ;  Filling,  40,000  yards  to  the  pound.   Cloth  weighed  3) 
oza.  to  the  yard. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  there  was  shown  a  line  of 
azures,  zephyrs,  India  cloth,  chinchillas,  Japanese,  and  a  full  assort- 
ment of  the  regular  goods,  of  all  widths  and  qualities  from  No.  1  to  5. 

Award  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 
**Far  exhibit  of  AH-  Wool  Flannels  from  No.  1  to  6,  including  Extra 
and  Double  ExtrOy  all  highly  meritoriou*. 

The  4-4  Silk  Warp  Wool  Filling,  and  4-4  Silk  Warp  Gauze, 
tpectaUy  commendable  for  perfection  of  fabricaiionr 
James  Shaw,  Manufacturer, 
J.  Putnam  Brad  lee,  Proprietor. 


84  AWAEDS  A3n>  CLAIMS. 


HOBTH  8TAE  MILLS,  MIHBEAFOLISy  MniH. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Blankets. 

OmmenfJed  for  UanhetM  made  o  f  Minnesota  and  Ohio  woclsj  of  rery 
htfjh  excellence  and  btnuty  ;  also,  for  blankeiM  sixtysiz  by  eightf-fomt 
inche$,  adapted  for  pfjpular  consumption,  at  luw  price. 


JUDGES. 

Joifx  L.  IIayfs.* 
Km  JOT  C.  Cow  DIN. 

C'llAIiLKS  LK  HOUTILLIER. 
('ifAllLF.S  J.  P^LLI.S. 

J.  I).  Lang. 

OillKIll  Ol  HTAV  OeBHARD. 

TiiKonoKK  HociixKR,  Jr. 
IIkmiy  Mitciikll. 


Dr.  Max  Weigebt. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Asxbero. 
Hatami  Kexzo. 
John  G.  Neeskr. 
August  Behmkr. 
Albert  Daxinos. 


CLAIM. 

TIhi  Nortli  Star  Woollen  Mill,  of  Minneapolis,  MinD.,  built  in  186i, 
wiiK  not  employed  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets  until 
iMOiK  Tlu)  wooIh  of  the  North-west  were  found  to  be  especially 
fuliiptiMl  to  the  |)ro<iii(!tion  of  soft,  clear  blankets;  while  the  water  and 
iiliiinM|»h<'r(' of  MiniicHoUi  formed  brilliant  colors.  The  first  blankets 
i»liip(M'd  to  N«*w  York  in  1870,  attracted  much  attention,  and  elicited 
(lin  lii^lii'Mt  prniKt*  from  the  leading  retail  houses.  Since  that  time,  the 
Norlli  Star  blunkets  have  gained  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  have 
rontrilmti  d  inurh  toward  establishing  the  superiority  of  this  class  of 
AuH'rirnn  ruhrirs.  The  production  of  this  mill  not  only  includes  white 
MiinkctH,  hut  carriage  rolu^s  and  travelling  blankets  executed  in  the 
riclicHi  nnd  mo>«t  eli>);ant  designs;  also,  Pnliman-car  blankets, and  many 
«t  vh  tt  ol*  camping  blankets  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  surveyors 
and  utincr»4.  The  trade  inark  consists  of  a  five-pointed  star,  surrounded 
by  ibc  b  iiriH  N  ()  W  T  11;  and  is  a  guarantee  that  the  goods  upon 
y\\\\\  \\  it  i"*  |>laccd  are  all-wool,  in  the  most  complete  sense  of  the  word, 
and  arc  entirely  tVct»  iViun  reworked  stock.  The  display  of  North  Star 
blankcli  at  the  CenttMiitial  Kxposition  attracted  universal  attention, and 
\\\\^  a  Hource  ot*  pri»lt»  to  the  pi»ople  of  the  North-west.    The  judges 

aided  a  dipbaua  and  medal  for  this  display  of  blankets,  on  the  basis 
\\[  I  bell  Nei\  liiiib  evcenence  and  InMuity."  The  selling  agents  at  the 
Kaat  aie  \V .  I..  Sti'xmji'  A.  Company,  New  York. 
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LOUIS  FEAm;,  NEW  YOEK,  N.  T. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Silk  Fringes  and  Braids. 

Silk  fringes^  dress  trimmings,  and  tassels  made  of  the  best  material, 
excellent  in  style  and  manufacture. 


JUDGES. 

John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin.* 
Charlks  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Elli8. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arxberg. 
Hayami  Kexzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Beiimer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

The  firm  of  Louis  Franke  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  lead- 
ing manufacturer  of  ladies'  dress  and  cloak  trimmings,  consisting  of 
fingers,  marabouts,  galloons,  cords,  braids,  tftssels,  drops,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  passementerie  work.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  house  to  procure 
the  finest  styles  and  latest  fifshions,  and  have  all  the  goods  madt^  of  the 
best  quality  of  material,  —  to  use  the  m(»st  skilful  labor,  and  have  them 
executed  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  it  was  for  tliese  merits  that  the 
diploma  and  medal  was  awarded  to  this  firm  at  the  late  Philadelphia 
Exhibition.  Nearly  six  lofts  full  of  machinery  and  about  80  hands 
find  steaily  employment  in  the  trimming  factory  at  489  Broa<lway  and 
444  Broome  Street;  and  since  January,  187(>,  another  factory,  employ- 
ing about  100  hands,  has  been  in  operation  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  the  raw  silk  into  the  various  sizes  use<l  in  the 
manufacture  of  trimmings;  also,  for  braiding  moulds,  cords,  brai<ls,  for 
the  same  pur^mse.  This  factory  in  Paterson  is  considered  one  of  the 
first  of  its  class. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteen  years'  existence  of  this  firm,  many  spe- 
cialties have  been  introduced  by  them  into  this  country :  for  instance, 
the  well-known  Angoni-goat  hair  fringes  and  tassels,  in  great  variety, 
which  found  an  unpandleied  sale  vXX  over  the  country  ;  also,  tlie  crim|)ed 
tape  or  braid  fringes,  in  numerous  styles,  whicli  have  also  found  such  a 
warm  reception  and  ready  sale.  This  crimped  braid  fringe,  if  made  of 
the  best  maierial,  is  the  best  wearing  fringe  known,  especially  that  made 
of  the  very  narrow  braid.  It  had  given  such  satisfaction  that  Messrs. 
A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  and  several  other  large  importers,  had  sent  samples 
to  Paris  and  Germany  to  have  them  copied,  to  give  them  the  same 
ap|)earance ;  and  yet,  when  they  came,  were  far  inferior  both  in  quality 
and  appearance. 


*  Signing  Judge. 


PRODUCT :  3S£nis  mdl.  H'mr^rtrm 

Alt  tuvtllttnt  erhUnl  of  Uxp  rttamm           aJ.  moot  if  iTat-f/rBM 

tiUHtl,     7 Vim  l*allmnn'PfjJ/ui^  Wuputr  k  mmiism  aL  9* 

HoltiU'iftthy. 

.lulls  L  Havi'.h.  Itr  KiaX  "Vincsas. 


i  iiudi  n  If.  hor  rffJJKB*  <  a  1.7.  -%jrCTnift 

llll  «*|MiM^.  MorilMKIt,  Jr.  AUCKT  D. 

Ml  Nil  ^  Mm  If  I'M.. 


CLAIM. 

llupil  nHlilliillnfi  of  <'jirrin;;^r*-lap  blank«^«  at  the  C«9t»nul  WM 
Mkislviuliii  iliiil  iiiikIi*  liy  iIm;  l'oiitoo<«ur  WfK»]|en  CoiiiccanT.  nf  Piits- 
Us  Ul  M«t^-^  ,  \\iiirii  wwH  jiioiiccr  in  iiitrodtioiiig  thi«  rmuiQCsctane  into 
\\\^^  \'\\\\\\\\  Si.iIpi.  TIic  (IcHi^MiH  hIiowii  liv  tlie  oompaDT  in  tk'«  cistf 
sKi  «;<>o.U  rxhiMiinly  tiiHtcf'iil,  iitid  tlie  folors  rich.  The  smme  oon- 
.^Mt  :>liosM«l  M  IliM^  liiK*  1111(1  H  ^rcat  vnriety  of  ni^  s]e*eping«<ir 
IkioiK* » •  » .»-i»iurio-«,  \\vvH'*  ^iukU,  :ui(1  n*|K»llants.  Hie  latter  wen?  et- 
..kiU  txliuti iiiiil  wvvv  ill  II  hirtiv  variety  of  Myles  and  qualitiet. 
\  »li'|.l.i\  <TCMlit  to  American  taste  and  skill. 

I  K«  r\M»i.«o-iu«'  \N  o«i|l(Mi  Mill  wiiM  one  of  the  first  outgrowths  of  the 
«^,k.k  t**'l»  \\\\\\\\  >Mi'«  mlvtwnied  by  Henry  Clay  as  the  foundatioQ' 
xv.  S..  Mx  \\\  iNninu."    lion.  Henry  Shaw,  of  Lane^^lwrough,  then 

«  s^x  \  Hork>hire,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 

v^  .J    |V»>»,t  \  ^u|dHdl;  l*hmld<MiH  Clapp;  and  George  W.  Campbell, 

I  iu:.t      wMo  iho  tlr'*l  meinberH  of  the  company;  which  was 
A      J  o>^s«i|HM.ittMt  in  lSiM>.  and  formally  organized  under 

*v  X »  »  i 

 vK.  IX         «ho  fwlory  was  on  the  outlet  of  a  beautiful  lake, 

\\\.  ixs^k  iho  name  of  Pontotisiie  from  that  of  the 

Iss  n  d«Tivt»«l  fixmi  the  Indian  appellation  of 
♦      V,  .  .  r^..  r  s  M    no%  nmuIoI  HtKMAUnl  a  fine  water  privilege ;  which, 
.  w  4»  ^  x-M^  x  no,Kxv\^\l  l»y  the  onvtion  of  a  massive  dam,  which 
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increaf^  the  size  of  the  lake,  rendering  it  an  almost  inexhaustible 
reservoir.  The  factory  was  commenced  in  1825;  but  such  was  the 
scarcity  of  skilled  mechanics  at  that  time,  and  so  great  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  desired  machinery  promptly,  that  it  was  not  ready  to  go  into 
operation  until  the  spring  of  1827,  when  it  began  making  plain  broad- 
cloths and  cassi  meres.  The  Committee  on  Manufactures  at  the  next 
cattle-show  of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  pronounced  these 
goods  **  not  to  l>e  excelled  by  any  cloths  imported  from  Great  Britain." 
The  company,  however,  were  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  and,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  **Niles's  Register"  of  1829,  they  specially  complained  of 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  fine  wool.  Accompanying  the  communica- 
tion was  a  present  of  extra-superfiiie  cloth,  showing  the  degree  of  per- 
fection reached  by  the  company  ;  but  they  say  that>  out  of  50,000  pounds 
of  wool,  they  could  select  but  70  suitable  for  such  a  fabric.  The  increase 
in  the  production  of  the  fine-wool  sheep  of  Saxony  soon  remedied  this 
difficulty,  to  a  great  extent. 

Foreign  competition,  even  under  the  various  tariffs,  was  complained 
of.  This  was  not  entirely  due  to  the  lack  of  protection  from  govern- 
ment Notwithstanding  the  great  improvements  which  had  been  made, 
the  American  woollen  manufacturers  were  still  inferior  in  skill  to  their 
transatlantic  rivals.  There  was  trouble  in  obtaining  fast  colors ;  but 
another  difficulty  more  affected  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
makers  of  broadcloth,  especially,  were  ambitious  to  make  their  fabrics 
as  firm  and  heavy  as  tlie  fiest  imported  goods ;  and  the  Pontoosuc 
Company,  by  dint  of  crowding  into  the  weaving  an  unstinted  amount 
of  material,  and  removing  the  surplus  in  the  process  of  dressing,  accom- 
plbhed  this  purpose,  but  with  an  enormous  wante  of  stock.  The  foreign 
matiufacturers  had  a  knack  and  mystery  in  this  particular  which  the 
American  were  long  in  acquiring,  and,  indeed,  did  not  do  so  until  they 
had  learned  the  wisdom  of  concentration  of  effort  upon  special  pnxlucts. 
Colonel  Thaddeus  Ciapp,  who  became  superintendent  of  the  Pontoosuc 
Mill  upon  its  erection,  had  had  many  years'  experience ;  but  it  was  sev- 
eral more  before  he  was  satisfied  wiUi  his  own  skill.  The  Pontoosuc 
goods,  however,  early  obtained  a  reputation,  which  has  constantly  in- 
creased; and  when,  in  1834,  they  began  to  manufacture  drab  carriage 
cloth,  the  demand  for  it  soon  became  so  great  that  it  occupied  the  mill 
almost  exclusively  until  18G0.  In  that  year,  the  fashionable  rage  for 
tlie  Balmoral  style  of  ladies*  skirts  offered  the  company  an  opening,  which 
it  seized  u^iOu  with  characteristic  enterprise,  making  them  a  specialty, 
and  not  only  devoting  all  their  machinery  to  this  product,  but  filling 
neighboring  buildings  with  hand-looms  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods  that  the  company  first  began 
to  acquire  its  reputation  for  brilliant  colors  and  tasteful  patterns:  the 
first  being  from  designs  collected  in  Canada  by  Mr.  Thaddeus  Clapp, 
the  son  and  successor  of  the  first  superintendent,  and  which  he  was 
able  to  reproduce  so  as  to  rival  the  originals.* 


*  In  1805,  the  mill  turned  out,  besides  blankets  and  some  minor  products, 
100,700. 
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W^wt  :fcK*  t^Hltntiml  fa^^hion  began  to  pass  away,  in  1868,  the  com  pan  j 
tim*,*i       utvMCi*»ii  ti>  c:irn»i|:«>lap  blankets,  making  the  first  ever  issued 
f'iii   V;m.  oviit  \«oiiis.    'Ihfi  first  of  these,  also,  was  in  imitation  of 
(11  .',  t;Mi>4i  ^iHvtituti  ohtaiueti  by  Mr.  Clapp;  and  again  the  imitation 
i>^*  ••'^*vy     splendor  of  color  and  beauty  of  design.  In 
•  rrtt-s  '■''i'i  iiit^  true  f»;Utt*nis  were  sent  out  from  the  Poiitoosuc  looms. 
*7u  »i  .  mertui^*  "^n^  lil)enilly  rewarded:  and  it  led  to  the  liitro<iuc- 
!if.   ti.iiiuirtcuire  of  the  sleeping-car  blanket,  with  which  they 
u|»|»iv    tu    ''•iiliiiau  :tu«l  Wagner  Car  Companies,  besides  many 
.  .tMUi;^  ■*.;r»M«i'v     III  uiditiou  to  the  above  products,  the  com^uiuy  is 
y.u  iKiiMM^  t|Hil;iiiiN  uid  oiue  flannel.    As  originally  built,  the  fac- 
^iiiwi      M  "ink,        I  4->  t«-et  long  by  50  wide,  and  four  stories 
i^.. .    U',       t>t  -'Uiiiinvr  iif  l'<7t), a  large  addition  was  made  to  it.  In 
«%    o*iit  I  K'vv  idd  pi)werful  wheel  was  put  in.    During  the 
vuuiiionai  M.'(s  of  cards  and  thirty  broad  looms  have 
It.  :iiacliinery  now  comprises  twelve  sets  of  canls 
 >    'n',4«i   uMuijs  and  employs  from  200  to  250  hands.  Cai- 
ro.....*  ^v*,.   X          t'\olu>iveiy ;  and  the  consumption  in  1877  will 

'  t>\    ..u»  i^   'I  lilo  v.t)m[)auy  in  1877  are — President,  Ensign  II. 
\. .  •■i.v  .  V  i»  .K I h1  V^xt'Ut  i»u*l  ^u^>eriIItendent,  Thaddeus  Clapp ;  Clerk, 
V>c«4si;iiit  Su^»erintendent,  J.  Dwight  Francis. 
ti.iMiii:i\-tutr\l  at  the  Pontoosuc  Mill,  in  tiie  half-century 
uou  *'itcii  Iven  varieil  to  suit  the  changeful  moods  of 
Hu  iu!  >k  II  of  it>  managers  since  the  very  earliest  yeara 
-vx.'  ■»»  iKvt  All  the  emergencies.    Indeed,  many  of  the 

,      X        I  i  '»  ~vsr»^i     which  the  market  is  most  fickle;  and 

»»»   •*  -K  vvmiviiiy  to  meet  its  phases  promptly  and 
.  »  "i  ^  'I       ='  A  ?t       h?gh  character  of  its  gcxnis. 
V  . .}  V   K  i  wt'i  V      .*nv'  v^r  ;he  mivst  enterprising  concerns  of  which 
v.*  1^        A\w  ;  ar-d  ^hioh.  in  its  rise  and  progress,  the 
V  .  tia  ;  liv-tuixs,  and  the  high  reputation  which  it 

  »  1  :  i  -vc^-jxility  s^khIs,  is  an  honor  to  the  country. 

»^  ,      ,  ivi  ..'-.sv:-^  v:^.  l»u>iut'ss  i*areer,  it  has  sold  its  gixxls  in 

\  ^  ,    , ...         .  !v'  vvv:;.;r^  ;  and  they  have  gone  into  thousamk 
*«  vs:*    •  -     vM'u!<ion  of  fon'ign  goods,  which  they 

^  V   t  %v\vit;i»I:>hing.    The  judges  at  the  Centen- 

^    j  x    .».  .i.>v<  *  ^>.  5i.tir  display,  ami  awardtnl  it  the  first 
\  *       vx  li.U      >^xv  jl;  »uuoo  of  its  merits  in  their  reporU 


1  \  1 
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LYMAN  MILLS,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Cotton  Fabrics. 

Commended  for  excellence  in  the  manufacture  of  Victoria  lawnSj 
iwiUed  cambrics,  and  cords. 

JUDGES. 

Isaac  Watts. 

W.  W.  HlILSK. 

Don  Alvako  i>k  la  Gandara. 
Arnold  Goldy. 
GusTAV  Herrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Ki>.  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Charles  II.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 


CLAIM. 

The  Lyman  Mills  are  situated  on  the  Connecticut  River,  in  Holyoke, 
Mass.  The  corporation  has  three  large  mills,  G8  -|--  270  feet,  with 
storehouses,  machine  shop,  and  tenements  sufficient  to  accommodate 
all  their  overseers  and  operatives. 

Mill  No.  1  was  built  by  the  Hadley  Falls  Company,  in  1849;  and 
contains  23,000  spindles,  and  manufactures  cotton  cloths  from  yams 
No6.  14  to  20,  with  626  looms.  The  product  consists  of  drilling 
heavy  and  light  sheetings,  and  flannels.  Weekly  production  from 
50,000  to  55,000  pounds,  and  consumption  of  cotton  140  bales. 
Many  of  these  goods  are  sold  for  export. 

Mill  No.  2  was  built  in  1851,  expressly  for  fine  yarns,  Nos.  50  to 
90,  and  has  at  the  present  time  52,000  spindles.  In  1873,  the  third 
mill  was  built  as  an  auxiliary  to  No.  2,  and  weaves  all  the  yam  pro- 
duced in  the  latter.  It  contaius  928  looms,  has  all  the  machinery 
requisite  for  warping,  spooling,  and  dressing  for  the  same,  and  produces 
weekly  125,000  yards  of  cloth,  consisting  of  lawns,  cambrics,  umbrella 
cloths,  fine  shirtings,  and  twills. 

The  corporation  owns  21^  mill-powers,  equivalent  to  1,400  horse- 
powers. 

The  capital  is  $1,470,000,  in  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
The  mills  are  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  gas  furnished  by  the 
Ilolyoke  Water  Power  Company. 

The  annual  consumption  of  cotton  is  4,400,000  pounds ;  and  produc- 
tion of  cloth,  14,000,000  yards. 

The  corporation  derives  its  name  from  George  W.  Lyman,  Esq., 
who  was  elected  as  the  flrst  treasurer,  and  filled  that  office  until  Janu- 
ary, 1868 ;  when  the  present  treasurer,  Mr.  S.  L.  Bush,  was  elected. 
Mes^srs.  Mi  not,  Hooper,  &  Company,  Boston  and  New  York,  have  acted 
as  selling  agents  since  1857. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Allen  has  filled  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  corporation 
from  the  date  of  hs  organization  to  the  present  time. 

12 


^\WaU1>.-  AKD  CLAIHfi. 


C.  A.  THUDIUM  &  BOIT,  PHILAIIELPHLl,  FA. 


A  W  A  E  D- 


PRODUCT :  Knitted  Cardigvn  Jjadoets. 

TUf  au*i*'r¥,iyu»'d,  having  examined  the  product  herein  dt$erihtd^ 
rfifj^r^faUy  rt'i/iit tii^id  the  garni  to  Hit  Unitud  States  Omtemmial  Cam- 
mihitii/H  ftjr  iuioard^  fur  tite  foUoiDiHg  reasons^  viz^  Material  utti  exoe^ 

Utd  in  coU/r  aad  yentraJ  ftnisJu 


JUDGES. 


W.  Jl.  (.'JIA  NI>J.KI{. 
W    O  J^IMIiJCX'M. 

K  Attn/. 


Geo.  HxrwsTCW. 
£.  N.  HoK&rou. 
Modest  Kittaxt. 

Ch.  F.  IhETE  liOXKIX. 


'J'Ih'  If  ;uMi  of  Vy.  A.  Thudium  &  Son  wa*  establisbed  by  C  A.  Thn- 
timm,  ill  1814,  Uy  imfKirting  hand-knit  jackets  from  Germany;  incmi- 
lli<^  mJi'u  yt".ir\yf  mf)  that  they  Ijecame  in  aniTereal  demirnd  from 
iitl  |mi  in  i>r  ih«'  ('4muiry. 

AIh/iiI  IHO.'i,  ( ).u-'l i<i;.'iri  Jackc'Ui  were  first  manafactared  in  this  ooqd- 
iiy.  iiikI  IouihI  M!.'iily  MaI«:H  on  account  of  their  good  merito  in  comfort, 
1*1  yl<',  ))ii<(',  tlf  SifKu;  then,  the  demand  has  steadily  increased.  In 
<'  A. 'riiiidiijiii  tH'^aii  getting  up  worsted  yams,  in  all  cokn^ 
fill  Ititiiiiiiji  jiiiipoMH;  whidi,  on  account  of  their  superiority,  fbond 
M-iiily  t*nU  ,  hini  coiitlnually,  and  are  favorably  known  by  the 
liiiili'  llii iiiifiliiMil  fhn  coiiiitry. 

Ill  .l.iiiiiuiy,  lH/1,  he  adiuitte<l  his  son,  Robert  C,  into  partnership 
uiili  liiiH,  ainl  ilii<  iiuinr  of  tlic  firm  was  changed  to  C.  A.  Thadiom 
hull     III  .ltiiii<,  IH/'I,  (!.  A.  Thudium  died,  leaving  his  interest  in  the 

|il|.illir(«i  III  llln  lit*, 

I  hi  ii  !•«•  iliiirn  liiiM^  li(*(Mi  oxtondod  as  their  business  increased;  until, 
III  iliu  |iii>  (  III  iiiiic,  \Uv\  iMiiplov  a  hirgt'  number  of  hands  in  connection 
\S\\\\  Mill!  hliM  M  l>M  (lie  production  of  their  goods,  which  are  known 
(hioiiitliiiui  ilu>  liiido  oil  aivouiit  of  their  su|)eriority  of  styles  and  work- 


•  Si(;iuii^  .lud)^v 
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J.  H.  HAYDEN  &  SON,  WINDSOR  LOOKS,  CONN. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT :  Sewing  Silk. 

Sl€U^k  and  medium-twist  sewing  silk,  of  great  brilliancy,  strength,  and 
regularity. 

JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hates. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAv  Gerhard.^ 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hatami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neezer. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

Established  1838.  J.  H.  Hayden  <&  Son,  late  Haskell  <&  Hayden, 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

We  claim  that  our  long  experience  and  facilities  enable  us  to  pro- 
duce a  sewing  silk  unequalled  for  strength  and  regularity. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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JAMES  PHILLIPS  JR.,  FTTOHBUBG,  MASS. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT :  Worsted  Suitings. 

Worsted  stiittnffs  made  from  Ohio  ttool,  unsurpassed  for  excellenee  of 
matmfacturey  superiority  of  quality^  and  beauty  of  styles. 


JUDGES. 

John  L.  Hayes.* 
Elliot  C.  Co\ii>in. 
Charles  le  Boctillier. 
Charles  J.  Elkis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Wkigert. 
Louis  Chatrl. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hatami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neesbr. 
August  Behmeb. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

This  mill,  located  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  was  started  on  worsted  coat- 
ings and  suitings  in  March,  1872;  and  has  continued,  without  inter- 
ruption, ever  since  on  the  same  class  of  goo<ls. 

It  can,  with  propriety,  claim  the  leading  place  in  this  country  for 
the  class  of  fabrics  manufactured ;  and  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in 
the  manufacturing  and  selection  of  material. 

Only  the  very  finest  stock  is  used ;  and,  beside  the  best  work  of  our 
domestic  spinners,  yams  in  large  quantities  have  been  used  from  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France. 

Kvery  loom  has  Ihhmi  run  on  onlers  for  more  than  two  years ;  and 
it  Ims  now  become  the  setlKni  |X)licy  of  the  mill  to  produce  only  such 
gixxls  as  are  absolutely  onlered  by  the  jobl>ers. 

When  started,  it  had  but  twelve  looms,  and  has  gradually  been 
enlarged  ;  fifty-three  aiv  now  constantly  employed.  The  sales  amount- 
ing to  StU)(),0(>0,  annually. 

The  bcMly  is  of  briok,  1  (>5  feet  long  by  35  feet  wide,  with  a  wooden 
\t  attached,  which  Ci>ntains  the  finishing,  sorting,  coloring,  and  drying. 
'I'he  niniive-|H)wer  is  furni>lie<l  by  an  eighty-horse  Putnam  engine,  and 
a  wheel  of  forty-five  hoi*se  cajmoity. 

•lames  Phillips,  ,1r.,  is  the  sole  proprietor;  and  attends  to  the  manu- 
facturing in  perMon,  assisknl  by  dames  Pearce. 

Hunt,  C'atlin,  Valentine,  New  York,  have  always  been,  and  are 
now,  the  sole  selling  ngtM»t.s. 


•  Si^niu);  Judge. 
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WHTTING  PAPER  COMPANY,  HOLTOKE,  MASS. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Ledger,  Fancy,  and  Colored  Writing  Papers. 

Tlie  ledger  papen  are  of  unusual  length  and  strength  of  fhre^  intur- 
ing  toughness:  they  are  strongly  sized,  and  of  even  finish  and  good 
color.  The  colored  and  fancy-marked  papers  are  of  handsome  colors, 
delicate  tints,  and  tasteful  designs  and  finish.  The  whole  exhibit,  in  its 
fiilness  and  variety,  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  apper^ 
taining  to  paper-making  and  the  public  wants  of  that  character. 


JUDGES. 


Jameb  M.  Wilcox. 
C.  O.  Chapik. 
Wm.  Faxon. 
Edward  Conlrt. 


H.  T.  Brian. 

Sir  SiDNRT  H.  Watkrlow.* 
G.  W.  Seitz. 


CLAIM. 

The  organization  of  the  Whiting  Paper  Company  was  effected  in 
February,  1865.  The  stockholders  were  only  three  in  number ;  viz., 
L.  L.  Brown  and  Edwin  F.  Jenks,  of  Adams,  and  William  Whiting, 
of  Holyoke. 

The  deeire  of  the  company  has  ever  been  to  manufacture  every 
variety  of  the  best  qualities  of  paper. 

Having  the  purest  water  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  stock,  and 
the  most  improved  machinery,  the  task  of  making  a  fine  quality  of 
paper  was  made  easy  where  care  and  attention  were  always  present. 

The  company  was  so  favored,  that,  in  1870.  they  commenced  to 
boild  a  mill  with  a  .capacity  of  six  (6)  tons  per  day;  thus  making  the 


I 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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product  ten  (10)  tons  per  day,  or  four  tons  in  excess  of  the  quauti^ 
made  by  any  other  firm. 

When  we  remember  that,  in  I860,  a  product  of  one  ton  per  day 
was  considered  a  large  production,  the  quantity  above-named  as  the 
product  of  the  Whiting  Company  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  tlie 
fact  that  their  papers  are  generally  sought  by  the  public 

It  is  the  only  firm  which  has  not  shrank  from  competition  with 
foreign  manufacturers ;  and  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  consumers 
of  the  finest  grades  of  paper  that  their  papers. have  almost  entirely 
taken  the  place  of  the  foreign  makes,  which  were  formerly  sent  here 
in  large  quantities. 

This  company  was  urged  to  make  an  exhibition  of  its  papers  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  1876,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  invita- 
tion, furnished  over  five  hundred  different  kinds  for  competition. 

A  comparison  was  desired  with  all  other  makes,  and  especially  with 
those  sent  from  abroad.  The  Commissioners,  much  to  the  regret  of 
the  managers  of  the  Whiting  Company,  declined  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
saying  which  was  the  best  of  a  certain  article  of  manufacture ;  but,  in 
their  opinion,  they  were  unqualified  in  their  commendations  of  the 
texture,  finish,  and  beauty  of  these  papers. 
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HOOKAinJM  CO.,  ROOKVILLE,  CONNECTICUT. 


AWARD. 
PRODUCT :  Fancy  Cassimeres  and  Worsteds. 
A  superb  display  of  fancy  cassimeres  and  worsted  suitings^  excellent 
in  all  respects. 


Among  the  establishments  situated  in  the  town  of  Rockville,  Conn., 
which,  from  the  exceptionally  high  character  of  the  woollen  cloths 
there  manufactured,  has  been  called  the  Elbeuf  of  America,  is  the 
Ilockanum  Company. 

The  Ilockanum  Company  was  organized  in  1836.  They  made 
satinets  in  a  two-set  mill  till  1849  ;  when  a  new  mill,  with  six  sets  of 
cards,  was  built  and  run  on  satinets,  till  a  fire  destroyed  it  in  1854. 
The  company  at  once  rebuilt  the  mill,  and  continued  the  manufacture 
of  satinets,  with  four  sets  of  cards,  till  1858.  At  this  time  a  change 
in  the  management  took  place ;  new  machinery  was  obtained,  and  the 
rail!  has  since  run  on  fitncy  cassimeres.  Since  1858,  there  have  been 
added  six  sets  of  cards,  and  machinery  and  buildings  to  correspond. 
The  company  have  also  a  four-set  mill,  which  is  run  on  the  same 
goods.    It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  managers  to  make  the  best  goods 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hates. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  lb  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lano. 

Consul  GustaV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weiqert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Dajniitos. 


CLAIM. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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that  could  be  made,  and  in  the  latest  and  most  desirable  stjles.  For 
this  object,  the  finest  native  and  imported  wools  are  used,  without 
mixture  of  cotton  or  shoddy.  The  goods  of  this  company  recei?ed 
the  highest  medal  awarded  to  any  American  woollen  manufacturer 
at  the  Vienna  World's  Fair.  The  managers  of  this  company  claim 
they  have  contributed  their  share  in  giving  to  American  wooUeo 
goods  the  high  reputation  and  character  that  they  have  attained,  and 
which  was  so  well  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

This  company  was  under  the  charge  of  Alonzo  Bailey  most  of  the 
time,  to  1858  ;  since  that  date,  George  Maxwell  has  had  charge  of  the 
afTliirs  of  the  company,  assisted,  in  the  manufacturing  department, 
since  1866,  by  George  Sykes. 

Messrs.  Pomkroy  &  Plummer,  Nos.  61  and  63  Leonard  Street, 
New  York,  are  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  goods. 

George  Maxwell,  Agent. 

George  Sykes,  Superintendent. 
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LANGDON  MANUFAOTUEING  CO.,  MANOHESTEB,  N.E 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Cotton. 

Commended  for  the  very  superior  quality  and  for  the  purity  of finish 
of  their  fine  and  extra-fine  shirting. 


JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
CuARLEs  II.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts. 


W.  W.  Hulse. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 

Arnold  Goldy. 

GusTAV  Herrmann. 

Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  Vascon- 

CELLOS. 


CLAIM. 

The  Langclon  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Manchester,  N.  11.,  was 
incorporated  in  1857.  In  1860-61,  No.  1  Mill  was  built,  with  15,000 
•pindles  and  300  looms.  In  1869-70,  No.  2  Mill  was  built,  with 
18,000  spindles  and  400  looms.  The  product  of  these  mills  consists  of 
fine  and  medium  shirtings.  At  the  Vienna  Exposition,  the  G.  B. 
cottons  received  the  medal  of  merit,  and  were  commended  for  the  even- 
ness and  strength  of  texture,  and  for  excellence  of  manufacture.  At 
our  Centennial,  the  judges'  award  attests  their  very  superior  quality, 
and  the  purity  of  their  finish. 

In  July,  1875,  a  few  sample  cases  were  sent  to  Manchester,  England. 
Nearly  1,000  cases  have  since  been  exported.  The  new  product  of 
No.  1  Mill,  styled  "  the  '76  fine  shirting,"  is  already  deservedly  popu- 
lar.   The  capital  of  the  company  is  $500,000. 

Mr.  William  Amort  is  President  of  the  Company ;  Mr.  W.  L. 
KiLLCT,  Manufacturing  Agent  at  Manchester ;  Mr.  William  Amort, 
Jr.,  Treasurer;  J.  L.  Bremer,  Bro.  <&  Co.,  Selling  Agents,  Boston 
and  New  York. 

18 
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OABOT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  BRUNSWICK,  MR 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Cotton  Fabrics. 

A  uniform  quality  of  bleached  goods,  well  made  for  service  and 
durability. 


JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKWooD. 
Charles  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts. 


W.  W.  Hulse. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandaea. 

Arnold  Goldy. 

GusTAv  Herrmann. 

Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  Yascok- 
cellos. 


CLAIM. 

In  1809,  the  first  cotton  mill  built  in  the  State  of  Maine  was  erected 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  mill  of  the  Cabot  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, in  the  town  of  Brunswirk,  on  the  Androscoggin  River. 

The  present  mill  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  in  1868,  mak- 
ing fine  shirting  and  sheetings,  for  bleaching ;  the  yarn  spun  averaging 
No.  33. 

The  mill  contains  35,000  spindles,  and  716  looms.  The  goods  at 
once  obtained  a  character  in  the  market  for  excellence  of  manufacture 
and  uniformity,  and  have  maintained  their  popularity  without  iutemip- 
tion. 

Capital,  $600,000. 


Treasurer, 
Francis  Cabot. 
Agent  and  Superintendent. 
Benjamin  Greene. 
Selling  Agents. 

Wheelwright,  Anderson,  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
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MIDNIGHT  YAM  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA- 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Oermantown  Wool  and  Woollen  Knitting  Yams. 


An  exhibit  of  Germantown  Wool  and  Knitting  Tarns,  adapted  for 
crochet  and  hand-knitting y  embroidery  and  hosiery,  of  brilliant  colors 
and  great  variety  of  shades. 


Our  business  of  manufacturing  jams  was  founded  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Midnight,  in  the  ye^r  18«56;  comnieocing  with  one  set  of  machinery, 
in  a  small  mill  in  Milltown,  Chester  County,  Pa.  Business  increasing, 
he  soon  was  compelled  to  add  more  machinery,  and,  for  want  of  room, 
liad  to  remove  into  this  city,  and  rent  rooms  at  the  old  Globe  Mills,  at 
Uie  corner  of  St.  John  Street  and  Girard  Avenue.  In  the  year  1866, 
lie  admitted  as  partner  Mr.  W.  A.  Fleck,  who  took  charge  of  the  l>ooks 
Hud  financial  affairs  of  the  concern,  under  the  firm  name.  Midnight  & 
Fleck, —  Mr.  Midnight  continuing  to  superintend  manufacturing.  In 
the  year  1869,  two  more  partners  were  admitted, —  Mr.  Fre<i  Duttand 
Mr.  Jacob  Metzger,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
department  for  a  number  of  years  ;  and  the  firm  styled  Midnight,  Fleck 
&  Co.  In  the  year  1871,  Mr.  Midnight,  after  a  succcHsfiil  career, 
retired  from  business,  and  sold  out  all  his  rights  and  interest  to  his 
f(»rmer  partners,  who  associated  themselves  under  the  firm  of  Midnight 
Yarn  Company,  —  W.  A.  Fleck  having  charge  of  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  business,  Fred.  Dutt  superintending  dyeing,  and  Jacob 
Mi'tzger  spinning  and  manufacturing  department  By  tiiis  arrange- 
ment we  are  able  to  pro<]uce  goods  acknowledged  by  the  trade  xxa 
comparing  favorably  with  any  of  the  kind  in  the  market,  reganling  the 
quality,  evenness  of  threa<l,  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colors,  and  smooth- 
ness of  finish.  We  have  our  mUl  running  through  the  yetir,  and  durin;; 
tlie  fall  season  have  to  engage  additional  force  to  sup[)Iy  the  demiuid  for 
our  giKxis.  We  warrant  full  weight  of  all  the  goods  we  sell,  and  will 
not  allow  deviations  from  our  standard  qualities  for  the  sake  of  coni- 
{letition. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  IIayks. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  1).  La  NO. 

Consul  Gustav  Gerhard. 
Theoi>ore  Bochner,  Jr. 
IIenry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigkrt. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arxbero. 
Hatami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmbr. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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GIBB  &  CO.,  PHILADEIiPHIA,  PA. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Carpets. 

An  exhibit  of  cotton  warp  and  rag  filling  carpet  of  substctnticd 
facture,  at  fair  prices^  specially  adapted  for  kitchen  or  common  uce. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
cliakles  le  boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Louis  Chatel 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeskb* 
August  BeHnkb* 
Albert  Danikos* 


CLAIM. 

We  claim  for  our  goods,  as  commendiDg  them  to  general  use, — 

Their  great  neatness  of  appearance. 

The  durability,  and  uniform  wear  of  their  material. 

The  low  prices  at  which  our  goods  are  offered  in  the  market ;  making 
them  accessible  to  tlie  masses,  and  appropriate  for  universal  household 
use. 

*  Signing  Judge. 
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PACmO  SOOUEING  COMPANY,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Wool. 

A  fine  specimen  of  beautiful  cleansed  wooU  carefully  assorted  into 
different  qualities  ready  for  manufacturing  purposes. 


The  Pacific  Scouring  Company,  whom  the  Report  on  Awards  hy  the 
judges  at  the  International  Exhibition,  Philadelphia  (here  copied), 
refers  to,  are  located  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  manufacturer,  that  the  saving  in  freight 
alone  of  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  dirt  and  grease  (average  shrink  of 
Gilifomia  grease  wool)  enables  the  Pacific  Scouring  Company  to  sell 
their  product  at  a  less  price  than  it  is  possible  for  any  manufacturer  to 
produce  clean  wool.  The  Pacific  Scouring  Company  have  a  further 
advantage  of  residence  in  California,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
individual  ownership  of  clips  of  wool  whose  grade  and  condition  are 
best  adapted  to  scour ;  which  advantage  over  occasional  visitors  and 
buyers  in  California  is  very  great.  The  wool,  also,  can  be  sorted  much 
doser,  and  scoured  much  cleaner,  before  being  compressed  in  California, 
than  after  being  compressed  and  received  in  this  State,  to  be  sorted  by 
Eastern  manufiEu;turers.  To  manufacturers,  well  graded  and  scoured 
wool  is  a  great  de$id,eratum ;  as  they  can  buy  the  grade  and  only  the 
grade  needed  for  a  particular  style  of  goods,  and  in  quantities  to  suit. 

£.  N.  Kellooo,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  receives  and  sells  the  entire 
product  of  the  Pacific  Scouring  Company  wool,  and  solicits  orders  from 
all  first-clasa  manufacturers. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdix. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell.* 


Dr.  Max  Wbigebt. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeber. 
August  Behmeb. 
Albert  Danikos. 


CLAIM. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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SARATOGA  VICTORY  MANUFAOTURING  OOMPAHT, 
SARATOGA,  N.  T. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Black  and  Colored  Silesias. 

Commended  for  strength  and  firmness  of  fabrics^  smooth  weaving  and 
finish,  good  colors,  delicacy  in  coloring  A  No.  1  throughout. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  Lockwood. 
Charles  II.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 


JUDGES. 

Isaac  Watts. 

W.  W.  HULSE. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gaxdara. 
Arnold  Gtoldy. 
GusTAv  Herrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 


Saratoga  Victory  Manufacturing  Company,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y., 
incorporated,  1846,  for  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  goods.  CapKal, 
$425,000. 

President, 
E.  R.  Mudge. 
Treasurer, 
C.  H.  Joy. 
Agent. 
C.  W.  Mayhew. 
Selling  Agents. 

E.  R.  Mudge,  Sa>\'yer,  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel^^iia. 

Tlie  original  mill  of  9,000  spindles  was  built  in  1846,  to  make  4-4 
sheetiujirs  ;  but,  in  the  following  year,  a  dye-house  was  added,  and  the 
profluction  of  the  mill  was  chiinged  to  cloths  to  be  finished,  —  as  colored 
C}iml»-i<!s,  umbrella  i-loths,  and  silesias.  This  business  has  been  prose- 
cuted from  that  to  the  present  time  with  marked  success.  Additions  to 
the  mills  and  finishing  works  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  most  approve<l  machinery  put  in  ;  and  the  company  now  operate! 
two  mills,  containing  nearly  35,000  spindles  and  a  finlnhiug  department 
second  to  none  in  the  country.  The  Victory  silesias  have  been  favor- 
ably known  to  the  dry-go(wls  and  clothing  trades  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  award  made  by  the  judges  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  shows  that 
ihe  conipany  has  kept  up  with  the  times,  and  that  the  patient,  untirinf, 
and  ititelligeiit  pn)S(>eution  of  a  manufacturing  industry  in  this  countiy 
is  sure  of  meeting  its  reward. 
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LEEDOM,  SHAW,  &  STEWAET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Carpets. 

A  creditable  eochtlni  of  extra-super  carpets  and  damask  Venetians^  of 
^ood  designs^  especially  noticeable  for  low  prices. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

Thomas  L.  Leedom  &  Co.,  successors  to  Leedom,  Shaw,  &  Stewart, 
claim  for  their  manufactures  weight  of  goods  and  quality  of  stock, 
colors,  and  style,  using  only  the  best  dye-stuffs  and  yarns ;  will  always 
sell  at  lowest  market  rates.  For  want  of  space,  but  two  kinds  of  our 
goods  were  exhibited.  We  make  several  qualities  equally  meritori- 
ous :  such  as  extra  supers ;  union  or  cotton-chain  extras,  same  styles 
and  weight  as  extras ;  all-wool  ingrains ;  double-cotton  chains,  all-wool 
fillings ;  double-cotton  chains,  wool  figures ;  also,  second  quality,  veiy 
heavy.  Damask  Venetians,  halls  and  borders  to  match ;  also,  fine 
Venetians ;  and  also  twilled  and  plain  Venetians,  all  widths. 


Signing  Judge. 
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SUTRO  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Silk  and  Cotton  Braids. 
For  Braids  of  great  regtdcurity  and  excellent  numufaetun. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigekt. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbkro. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser.* 
August  Brhmeb. 
Albert  Danucos. 


Cut  Showing 
EMBROIDERY  BRAIDS, 
Put  up  on  Patent  Cards. 
Patented,  Aug.  20,  1872.   Reissued,  Jan.  6, 1874,  and  Not.  16, 187fiw 


Tho  measurement  is  guaranteed  on  all  goods  put  up  on  these  cards. 

SUTRO  BROTHERS, 

35  and  37  Wooster  Street, 

New  York. 


Signing  Judge. 
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LOWELL  BLEAOHEET,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Cotton  Goods,  as  examples  of  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

Commended  for  purity  and  whiteness^  especially  of  the  long-cloth  finish, 

JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
HuGU  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  Lock  WOOD. 
Charlks  H.  Wolff. 
Sami  kl  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  AVatts.* 


W.  W.  IICLSK. 

Don  Altaho  vs.  la  G  and  aba. 
Arnold  Goldy. 
GusTAV  Herrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Men  I  RoDRiGUES  de  Vascon- 

CELLOS. 


Tlie  Lowell  Bleachery  and  Dye- Works  was  incorporated  in  1833, 
for  the  purpose  of  bleaching,  coloring,  printing,  and  finishing  cotton  and 
woollen  goods.  From  small  beginnings,  it  has  now  reached  a  capac- 
ity to  do  12.000,000  [)oun<ls  bleaching,  18,000,000  yards  fancy  dyeing, 
8,000,000  yards  blue  dyeing,  per  annum.  The  company  owns  a  large 
pro|)erty  in  Lowell,  valued  oy  the  assessors  at  upwards  of  $.)00,000. 
The  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  slated  and  gravel  roofs.  The  works 
contain  the  newest  and  best  machinery  in  all  departments  of  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  finishing,  and  are  prepared  to  bleach,  finish,  and  put  into  mar- 
ketable condition  sheetings,  shirtings,  drills,  jeans,  shoe  ducks,  flannels, 
and  every  description  of  cotton  goods ;  and  to  dye  cambrics,  silesias, 
corset  jeans,  flannels,  wigans,  nankeens,  hollands,  lastings,  &c. :  and  they 
have  also  works  especially  adapted  for  dyeing  indigo-blue  drills,  &c..  on 
a  large  scale.  Sprinklers  and  hydrants  are  attached  to  all  the  rooms ; 
and  the  company  store  goods,  without  charge,  in  large,  fire-proof  store- 
bouses,  so  that  owners  of  goods  can  effect  insurance  at  a  minimum 
rate.  The  company  also  own  works  which  have  recently  been  tilted 
up  for  priiitrng  and  finishing  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Appleton  was  agent  and  treasurer,  residing  at 
I»well.  from  1833  to  184G,  when  he  established  the  treasurer's  office 
in  lioston ;  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bal)cock  became  resident-agent  at 
I^)wen.  In  18o3,  Mr.  Bal>cock  left,  to  become  a  partner  in  the  house 
of  Messrs.  A.  &  A.  Lawrence  &  Company  ;  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Appleton, 
the  present  agent,  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Appleton,  treasurer, 
die<l  in  March,  1859,  when  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Suelliiig,  the  present 
treasurer,  was  appointed. 

This  establishment  finishes  goods  for  a  number  of  the  largest  and 
beet  mills  in  New  England. 

Tlie  present  principal  officers  are  — 

Hon.  EMORy  Washburn,  President  since  July,  1864.  (deceased.) 
S.  G.  Snrllxno,  Ti-eiisui-er,  „    March,  1859. 

F.  P.  Affleton,  Agent,  „    Nov.  1853. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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0.  POTTEE,  JE.,  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Stop-Cylinder  Printing- Press. 

Designed  and  constructed  with  great  care,  and  with  special  regard  to 
strength  where  most  needed ;  very  perfect  rolling  and  distribution,,  with 
a  firm,  strong,  steady  impression.  This  tnachine  has  a  new  movement 
called  **  trip  at  will,**  giving  the  operator  absolute  control  over  the  ma- 
chine, and  preventing  the  spoiling  of  paper.  The  movement  for  aat<h 
matically  rolling  the  form  three  or  four  times  for  each  impression  is  an 
advantage.  The  machine  has  many  minor  improvements,  calculated  to 
insure  the  production  of  illustrated  works  in  the  best  style. 


JUDGES. 


James  M.  Wilcox. 
C.  O.  Chapin. 
Wm.  Faxon. 
Edward  Conley. 


H.  T.  Brian. 

Sir  Sydney  H.  Wateblow.* 
G.  W.  Seitz. 


CLAIM. 

Every  practiciil  printer  who  visited  the  late  International  Exhibi- 
tion, and  inspected  the  machines  exhibited  by  C.  Potter,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  in 
Machinery  Hall,  must  have  been  impressed  by  their  strength,  harmoni- 
ous proportions,  finish,  and  perfect  workmanship ;  for  in  all  these 
respects  tliey  are  witliout  a  rival.  Their  popularity  has  increased 
during  the  past  year  in  an  unprecedented  degree ;  necessitating  an 
enlargement  of  shops  to  more  than  double  their  former  capacity,  and 
the  employment  of  every  improvement  in  productive  machinery,  by 
which  an  increased  demand  can  be  promptly  met  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  manufacturers  to  produce  the  very  best  article  human  ingenuity 
can  devise;  and,  to  accomplish  this,  no  effort  or  expense  will  be 
spared.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
C.  POTTER,  Jr.  &  CO., 

12  and  14  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 


•  Signing  Judge. 
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JAMES  SMITH  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT :  Machines  and  Card  Clothing. 

A  machine  for  washing  wooly  and  a  Gamett  machine^  both  of  excellent 
and  simple  construction  and  good  workmanship  ;  also,  a  very  excellent 
exhibit  of  card  clothing. 

JUDGES. 


John  L.  IIayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Elliot. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bociiner,  Jr.* 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
IIayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

Messrs.  James  Smith  &  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
manufacturers  of  card  clothing,  were  established  in  Leicester,  in  1814, 
and  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1830;  where  they  have  recently 
erecte<l  a  new  manufactory,  located  in  the  business  centre  of  the  city, 
on  the  north-east  corner  of  Race  and  Crown  Streets,  above  Fourth ;  and 
is  the  largest  and  most  complete  establishment  of  the  kind  in  this 
country,  being  55 X  170  feet,  six  stories  high,  well  lighted  on  all  sides, 
with  an  iron  front  on  Race  Street.  They  have  a  capacity  for  500 
card-setting  machines,  but  are  now  running  about  150,  many  of  these 
machines  are  of  their  own  construction ;  and  the  superiority  of  tlicir 
production  not  only  attests  the  perfection  of  their  machinery,  but  the 
mechanical  ability  which  they  have  at  their  command.  They  are  also 
manufacturers  of  burring  machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  m:ichinery  for 
the  preparation  of  stock  for  cotton  and  wool- working  cards.  This 
branch  of  their  business  is  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Burring  Ma- 
chine Works.  Their  improved  Gurnett  machine,  or  hard-waste  cai-d, 
also,  their  improved  cotton  or  wool- washing  machine,  —  are  a  most  valu- 
able acquisition  to  any  manufacturer  of  cotton  or  woollen  goods. 
Their  store,  137  Market  Street,  is  furnished  with  a  most  complete 
stock  of  manufacturers'  supplies. 

*  Signing  Judge. 
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STEAM  WOOLLES  OOMPAHY,  CATSKILL,  N.  T. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  ChevkA  Scitinss  and  Shswls. 

A  h-*w  (rr/t.^f  f^f  Chrrtf4  pvitiwpa  amd  milom  and  wool  tkcncU^  both 
jf*f»r^ ij^y  v/.*:rv^:*r^l%-  rtur  chiuxp  prifts  amd  adapiatiom  to  general  eon* 


JUDGES. 


John  H\tt:5>. 


I>r.  Max  Wdgekt. 
Lorxs  Chatei- 
Ca&x.  Akxbuiq. 
Hatami  Kexio. 
Jv>Hx  G.  Xecskk. 
Ar<:rsT  BcmncR, 
AUEXT  Daxctos. 


CLAIM. 

H  o  S:o.<irfi  W.xvVr.  O^ttitijittV  mlH  wi<  boolt  hr  Samuel  Harris, 
in  isr^i.    1;        :;-r.         .if  rr. rn-ry.  tj^w  rnnning  on  shawb  and 
i  ;  .v»n:TrKX!.^ij:»ii  v^f  wliVdu  see  awanl  of  the 
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MEEIDEN  WOOLLEN  CO.,  WEST  MEEIDEN,  CONN. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Fancy  Union  Cassimeres. 
Fancy  Union  cassimeres,  of  good  manufacture,  at  cheap  pHces, 

The  exhibit  of  Union  cassimeres  made  at  the  Exposition  by  this 
cninjKuiy  was  very  creditable  indeed,  and  richly  deserved  the  notice 
takt'n  ot'  it  and  the  award  made  by  the  committee. 

No  goods  were  raanufactiired  by  them  e8|»eciHlly  for  the  Exlnbition, 
but  those  displayed  were  taken  from  the  regular  stock  :  and  the  claim 
made  before  the  jud;;es  w^is,  that  they  were  running  a  large  mill  on  the 
same  goods,  producing  them  so  that  they  could  sell,  and  were  selling 
tliem, at  the  prices  named,  without  any  loss;  and  that  fur  qualit}', finish, 
and  styles  they  could  not  be  excelled  for  the  money.  The  award  made 
by  the  judges  was  as  follows:  — 

**  For  fancy  Union  cassimeres,  of  good  manufacture,  at  cheap  prices." 

Signed,  Chas.  J.  Ellis,  Judge. 

A  pprovnl  of  Group  of  Judges. 
ITexry  Mitchell.     Carl  Arnbero.  A.  Behmer. 

John  D.  Lang.         Charles  le  Boutiluer.     John  G.  Neeseb. 
T.  BocHXER,  Jr.        Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 

The  faciliiies  for  manufacture  are  very  extensive,  the  company  having 
one  of  the  finest  mills  in  the  country.  The  main  building  is  300  X  58, 
four  stories  high  ;  a  large  dye-house,  wool-house,  and  other  buildings, 
all  of  brick,  and  built  in  the  mo>t  substantial  maiin<»r. 

The  power  is  furnished  by  a  250-hor8e  power  Harris  engine.  The 
mill  is  furnished  with  the  most  thorough  protection  against  fire.  It  has 
sprinklers  throughout  the  buildings,  supplied  with  water  from  a  large 
steam  pump,  and  also  attached  to  tbe  city  reservoir,  wbich  has  a  press- 
ure of  1)2  (X)unds  to  the  square  inch.  The  n)achinerv  consists  of  13 
sets  of  4H  inch  cards,  100  broad  Crompton  looms,  and  other  machinery 
for  finishing,  &c.,  all  of  the  best  makes.  The  present  yearly  production 
of  the  mill  is  600,000  yards  of  3-4  goods. 

The  mill  was  originally  built,  in  180.'),  by  J.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  Balmoral  skirts;  which  buhiuess,  at  that  time  and  for 
several  years  after,  was  very  profitable;  but  the  company  failed  in 
1H73,  and  the  property  was  purchased  by  the  larger  cmlitors,  who 
organized  the  pre.-ent  company,  the  otiicers  of  which  are  as  follows:  — 

Dlrf*rtors. 

11.  C.  Wilcox,  D.  C.  Wilcox,  John  H.  Peet,  James  Rexfrew,  Jr., 
B.  S.  Pray,  W.  M.  Humphrey,  O.  B.  Arxold. 
President. 
II.  C.  Wilcox. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Agent  and  Superintendent, 

E.  1.  Merrimax.  William  Drysdale. 

Selling  Agents. 

Whittemori5,  Peet,  Post,  &  Co.,  310  Bwadway.  New  York. 
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NOEWAY  PLAINS  COMPANY,  EOOHESTEB,  N.  E 


AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Blankets. 

Blankets  of  fine  and  medium  grade,  of  excellent  manu/adure,  at 
moderate  prices,  noticeable  for  cleanness  of  stock  and  freedom  from 
grease. 

JUDGES. 


Jonx  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bochxer,  Jr. 
Hexry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigebt. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberq. 
Hay  AM  I  Kenzo. 
Joiix  G  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Danuios. 


CLAIM. 

The  Norway  Plains  Company  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1846,  and  in  the  following  year  took  possession 
of  the  manufacturing  property  in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  known  as  the 
Conic  Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  at  the  time  owned  and 
managed  by  Mr.  John  D.  Sturtevant,  and  was  making  blankets. 

This  mill,  before  its  purchase  by  Mr.  Sturtevant,  had  been  engaged 
in  making  blankets  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  manufacture  of  blankets 
for  the  gi'ucral  market  was,  it  is  believed,  for  the  first  time  undertaken 
in  this  country,  by  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  Mr.  David  S.  Brown, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Sturtevant,  becoming  the  principal  stockholder  in  the  Norwty 
Plains  Omipany,  has  remained  its  agent  and  chief  manager  up  to  the 
present  time ;  an<l,  during  the  intervening  period  of  thirty  years,  the 
manufacture  of  blankets  of  all  styles  and  qualities  —  bed  blankets, 


Signing  Judge. 
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Indian  blankets,  army  blankets,  horse  blankets  —  has  been  continued 
without  interruption. 

The  original  old  wooden  buildings,  containing  about  10  sets  of  cards, 
have  given  place  to  three  brick  mills,  with  26  sets  of  cards,  thoroughly 
well  provided  with  all  needful  appliances,  with  tenement^  reservoirs,  &c. 

This  long  experience  and  devotion  to  the  specialty  of  blankets  has 
enabled  them  to  take  and  to  hold  in  the  markets  the  position  of  the 
leading  blanket  mill  in  the  United  States. 

In  1847,  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  their  blankets  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mechanics'  Institute,  at  their  annual  exhibition.  In  1849,  they 
received  the  first  prize,  a  silver  medal,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  in  Philadelphia.  In  1852,  a  gold  medal  from  the  American 
Institute  of  New  York  was  awarded  to  them.  Their  goods  were  so 
well  known  and  appreciated  in  the  leading  markets  of  the  country,  that 
no  subsequent  displays  were  offered  at  fairs  or  exhibitions  until  the 
last  year,  at  the  great  Centennial  in  Philadelphia. 
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LOBDELL  GAB-WHEEL  00^  WILMmaTOlT,  DEL 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Paper-makm^  Machineiy. 

This  exhibit  contains  a  stock  of  eaUndering  rods  tmiended  to  he  part 
of  a  complete  paper-machine.  These  rolls  are  of  cast-iron^  daUed  at 
the  surf(u:e  in  casting^  and  thereby  made  hard  like  tempered  steeL  They 
are  separately  ground,  according  to  a  highly  improved  picM  ;  cmd  are  so 
true  that  when  placed  together  they  bear  upon  each  other  throughout  their 
entire  length.  This  exhibit  has  the  exceptional  merit  that  the  rolls  an 
tint  uuly  ground  true,  but  cast,  by  the  exhibitor. 


JUDGES. 


Jamkh  M.  Wilcox.* 

(•.   ().  ('llAI'IN. 

Wii.ijAM  Faxon. 
Kdwaiu)  Coxley. 


H.  T.  Brian. 

Sir  Sydney  H.  Watsblow. 

G.  W.  Skitz. 


CLAIM. 

C'ur-Wliool  Company,  WilmiDgton,  Del.,  established  1836. 
Tho  lutuuituoturo  of  ohillod  iron  calender  rolls  for  paper  machinery  was 
aMnmonml  in  this  ostahlishment  in  the  year  1868.  One  of  the  first 
dinU  uUios  oxpcrionml  was  in  small  diameter  rolls  (which  were  largely 
nnod^  in  uunkin};  tho  top  nt'ok  or  journal  of  soft  or  unchilled  iron.  This 
v^^por  nook  was  liaUlo  to  pull  ii\M\vi  from  the  chilled  body  of  the  roll, 
uoxN  i^xiiaiin^  a  now  luvk  to  W  burned  on.  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
nvu»\  u^Us  xxoiv  mado  with  the  upper  neck  cast  in  the  chill, 
wiws^  \u NVvv.iatisl  additional  ox|xnise  in  cutting  out  the  journals. 
n\.x  di\V\v'uU\  oxorvvme   by  a   process  upon  which  letters- 

^v^is .  ^  V.^xv  Kvn  j^rar.tiNi  and  Mvured  to  this  establishment.  The 
^^.^^>;^:^\^       iv  owTWNUYo  in  iho  sucvoi^sful  casting  of  chilled  rolls 
>\'^*--  N'^d.  a;v,  a*        doter  many  foundrymen  from  en- 

»V  K".v,.v^vk    1.^  iSiVv^  nvls  were  seldom  made  longer 
0'*.^        v.  s.\,.>,         *  s-\7v*  v'at^WWI  Company  now  east,  soo- 
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oessfully,  rolls  6  inches  diameter  and  100  inches  long ;  of  7  inches  dia- 
meter and  110  inches  long;  and  from  8  inches  to  24  inches  diameter 
and  ISO  inches  long  on  the  face. 

Very  heavy  and  powerful  machinery  is  required  for  turning  the  hard 
surface  of  a  chilled  roll ;  the  process  being  a  slow  and  tedious  one, 
a  large  equipment  of  facing  and  necking  lathes  is  required  for  a 
prompt  execution  of  orders.  This  establishment  has  ample  facilities 
to  meet  any  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  it  for  rolls,  either  ground 
or  turned  ready  for  grinding,  aud  is  supplied  with  chills  and  fixtures 
for  casting  rolls  from  5  inches  to  24  inches  diameter,  and  of  any  re- 
quired length. 

The  grinding  of  chilled  calender  rolls  is  a  work  of  great  care  and 
nicety  :  upon  its  accuracy  depends  the  successful  working  of  the  calen- 
ders. So  great  accuracy  should  be  and  is  obtained  that  a  ray  of  light 
cannot  he  seen  between  the  rolls,  when  they  are  placed  one  upon  the 
other ;  and  a  human  hair,  placed  equally  distant  from  the  two  ends, 
would  cause  light  to  be  seen  at  least  18  inches  to  24  inches  wide. 

The  particular  claim  made  by  this  firm  in  their  Centennial  exhibit 
was,  that,  while  their  ability  to  finish  and  grind  calender  rolls  was  equal 
to  any  in  the  United  States,  without  exception,  their  long  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  railroad  wheels  of  over  forty  years ;  their  personal 
attention  to  the  details  of  selecting  iron  (every  pound  of  which  is  sorted 
out  by  themselves) ;  and  their  intimate  knowledge  and  experience  in 
making  chilled  castings,  and  the  peculiar  properties  of  chilling  irons,  — 
enabled  them  to  make  a  calender  roll  possessing  the  requisite  proper- 
ties of  toughness  and  extreme  hardness :  qualities  necessary  to  insure 
the  best  results  in  such  manufacture. 

The  first  chilled  iron  calender  roll  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  was 
a  sample  roll  from  this  establishment,  sent  some  years  ago;  since 
which  time,  this  trade  forms  an  important  part  of  the  business  of  this 
and  many  other  manufacturers  in  that  line.  The  products  of  this 
establishment  can  be  found  throughout  every  country  where  chilled 
calenders  have  been  adopted. 
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a  Z.  HZZI  k  OQL  JEW  TOBK,  B.  Y. 

•  ior  UpiMilstay  Purposes. 


n»  G  E 

•~  *^  1-  Hi-TTi?.*  Dr.  Max  Weigert. 

t       :  v^.i^  Li>ri>  Chatel. 

x.^i^r-  •-^ULzn-  Cakl  Arxbercs. 

.  z  ^   Eii^  H ATAM I  Kexzo. 

r  r  LjL^f  joHx  G.  Xeeser. 

-  ^Lf-L^  "-ij^Air-  ArorsT  Bermer. 

Ttt      13  r.  •  3xn,  ,Tr.  Albert  Danixos. 


C  L  A  I  M. 

were  TvA,>fI  in  ;be  Exposition,  not  only  for  exhibi- 
-J..  V-:::  r.  -ntr-f  A!l  we  claimed  for  ihem  was  admitted  by 

ihr  :2  :hr:r  award,  as  above. 


Kjr*nh-t  Tr.  'H  t},f  rff^,*rt  "f  Mr.  Ja>h{s  Chatel^  the  celebrated  delegaU 

"The  American  section  of  weaving  of  fabrics  for  upholsterers*  use 
otft  rs  few  siK'cimrns  so  perfect  a*  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  G.  L. 
KvUy  6c  Co.,  of  New  York.  Tlie  weaving  of  the  plain  reps  is  ex- 
tremely reiiular  :  their  various  colors  are  in  very  striking  sliades;  the 
reversible  strifKMl  fiibrics  (with  several  warps)  are,  unquestionably,  as 
well  mannra(»tured  as  certain  of  our  European  articles;  and  the  figurtni 
.laetjuanl  siutfs  are,  generally,  of  rich  but  simple  designs.  On  seeing 
the  hiirlilv  improved  state  which  this  manufacture  has  reached  in  this 
country,  1  can  readily  understand  the  competition  which  these  gentle- 
men have  causejl  to  our  French  market,  and  how  much  our  exportation 
must  thereby  sntfer." 


*  Signing  Ju«lj?e. 
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BYEON  WESTON,  DALTON,  MASS. 


AWARD. 


PRODUCT:  Fine  Paper. 


Hits  exhibit  of  pearl  and  white  vellum  and  laid  ledger  and  record 
papers  is  one  of  remarkable  excellence.  The  colors  are  excellent^  the 
assorting  careful^  the  fibre  long  and  tough,  and  the  paper  Hioroughly 
sized.    The  Jinish  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 


Edward  Coxley. 


The  Byron  Weston  Paper- Works,  of  Dalton,  Mass.,  are  owned 
and  run  by  ex-Senator  Byron  Weston,  who  is  a  native  of  Dalton. 
His  family  came  to  Dalton,  from  Plymouth,  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century.  He  has  two  mills  running  in  connection.  One 
mill  is  the  rag  or  stock  department;  the  other  moulds  and  finishes  the 
paper.  This  establishment  has  fourteen  paper-engines,  four  steam- 
engines,  three  water-wheels,  and  has  water  from  artesian-wells  and 
springs  enough  to  supply  a  small  city,  and  is  used  for  washing  the 
stock,  moulding  the  paper,  &c. 

Nothing  is  made  in  the  establishment  but  first-class,  strong,  linen 
paper,  for  record-books,  legal  documents,  ledgers,  and  journals,  and 
for  uses  where  age  and  long  use  is  required.  The  paper  is  m:ide  of 
linen  rags,  new  cloth,  and  such  strong,  clean,  and  white  stock  that  alkali 
or  acid  bleaching  is  unnecessary ;  which  injures  the  fibre  of  the  stock, 
causisg  the  paper  to  be  tender  and  grow  yellow  by  age. 

Mr.  Weston  believes  in  making  paj)er  of  the  best  of  cloth  or  fibre  ; 


JUDGES. 


James  M.  Wilcox.* 

C.  O.  ClIAPIN. 

Wm.  Faxon. 


H.  T.  Brian. 

Sir  Sydney  II.  Waterlow. 
G.  W.  Seitz. 


♦  Sighting  Judge. 
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washing  and  cleansing  with  spring  water,  and  using  plenty  of  time 
in  the  process.  The  goods  he  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  were  pat 
up  in  the  regular  style,  and  from  the  common  stock,  and  were  not  em- 
bellished with  tiilk  ribbons  or  gilded  edges.  The  exhibit  was  com- 
posed of  all  the  sizes  of  ledger  and  record  paper,  from  Cap,  Demy,  aod 
Royal  up  to  Emperor  and  Leviathan  ;  the  last,  weighing  1,000  pounds, 
and  measuring  5  feet  by  10  feet,  being  worth  two  dollars  a  sheet  at 
wholesale.  His  Centennial  Register  "  was  the  largest  and  best  made 
of  any  at  the  Exposition,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  book  ever  made 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  filled  with  names  long  before  the  close 
of  the  Exposition,  though  it  was  not  thought  possible  to  obtain  names 
enough  to  fill  the  mammoth  volume. 

Paper  from  this  mill  has  received  the  first  premium  — as  the  best, 
over  all  competitors  —  from  the  American  Institute,  New  York,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Industrial  Exposition,  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics' 
Association,  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  and  others  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  now  received  a  medal  and  diploma  from  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  as  above,  and  said  to  be  the  best  worded  or 
highest  given  for  paper. 

Probably  no  other  brand  of  paper  is  so  widely  known  throughout 
the  United  States,  among  book-makers,  book-keepers,  and  registers  of 
deeds,  &c.,  as  the  "  Byron  Weston  Linen ; "  parties  giving  orders  for 
heavy  books  constantly  specifying  that  they  must  be  made  of  "  Weston, 
record-paper,"  every  sheet  of  which  is  water-marked,  and  dated  in 
tlie  wet  state. 

Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Centennial, 
impressed  with  the  merits  of  this  industry  and  its  products,  honored 
the  works  with  a  visit  and  careful  inspection,  —  a  favor  not  paid  any 
other  pai>er  manufactory  in  the  United  States,  except  those  of  Daltou, 
Mass. 
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LOWELL  HOSIEEY  COMPANY,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Women's  Plain  Cotton  Hose. 

Special  adaptation  to  the  use  of  the  medium  and  working  clasSy  in 
regard  to  price  and  quality. 


The  Lowell  Hosiery  Company  was  started  early  in  the  spring  of 
18GD,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Salmon ;  and  a  charter 
issued  to  "William  F.  Salmon,  Thomas  Nesmith,  Hocum  Hosford, 
their  associates  and  successors,"  May  26,  1869.  The  capital  stock 
was  by  charter  limited  to  $200,000 ;  of  which,  $50,000  was  assessed 
June  14,  1869,  and  $50,000  Sept.  15,  1869  ;  the  company  being 
started  on  a  basis  of  $100,000  capital. 

Jan.  15,  1872,  an  additional  assessment  of  $75,000  was  levied; 
making  the  present  paid-up  capital  $175,000,  mostly  owned  in  Lowell. 

The  mills  are  now  perfectly  adapted  to  making  and  finishing  hose 
from  cotton  in  the  bale,  with  a  present  capacity  of  about  800  dozen 
pairs  per  day,  and  are  giving  employment  to  about  200  persons. 

The  company  was  formally  organized  June  10,  1869,  by  the 
choice  of 


JUDGES. 


B.  F.  Britton.* 
M.  P.  Empey. 
W.  II.  Chandler. 

W.  O.  LlNTHICUM. 

Kaxitz. 


DiETZ  MOXNIN. 

Gko.  IIkwston. 
e.  n.  iiorsford. 
Modest  Kittary. 


President, 
C.  P.  Talbot. 

Treasurer. 
HocuM  Hosford. 


Directors. 


Albert  Wheeler. 
Alden  B.  Buttrick. 
Charles  Kimball. 


Cyrus  H.  Latham. 
Josiah  Gates. 


Clerk, 
W,  F.  Salmon. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  elected  Mr.  W.  F.  Salmon  as  manager,  and 
authorized  the  immediate  purchase  of  mills  and  machinery.  Yarn 
was  put  into  market  and  liosc  invoiced  early  in  January,  1870. 

Tlie  company  has  continued  under  the  same  management  to  the 
present  time  (the  only  change  being  the  election  of  Mr.  Edward 
Hastings  as  director,  Nov.  14,  1876,  in  place  of  Albert  Wheeler,  de- 
ceased) ;  and  has  paid  regular  semi-annual  dividends,  in  January  and 
July,  varying  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  with  the  single  exception 
of  January,  1874. 

The  machinery  has  been  kept  in  full  operation  durliig  the  past  two 
years,  and  its  products  have  found  ready  sale. 

The  specialty  of  the  company  is  the  manufacture  of  women's  plain 
COTTON  HOSE,  bleached  and  unbleached;  and  tlius  far  it  has  not 
made  any  men's  or  misses'  hose,  neither  has  it  undertaken  to  cater  to 
the  prevailing  fancy  for  striped  and  colored  hose. 

The  exhibit  of  the  company  at  the  luternatioQal  Exhibition,  Phila- 
delphia, 1876,  was  of  goods  taken  from  regular  work  of  the  mill,  and 
put  up  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  tn.de  ;  and  any  style  in  its  case 
could  be  found  by  calling  upon  the  selling  agents,  Messrs.  Wright, 
Bliss,  &  Fabyan,  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  of  exactly 
same  quality  of  yarn  and  style  of  finisli. 
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YORK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SACO,  ME. 

The  Uuited  States  Centennial  Commissioo  has  examined  the  report 
of  the  judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  an 
award  io  conformity  therewith. 

REPORT  ON  AWARDS. 
PRODUCT :  Tickingrs,  Nankins,  Denims,  and  Fancy  Woven  Fabrics. 

Name  and  addre$s  of  Exhibitor : 

YORK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  SACO,  ME. 

The'  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
respectfully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial 
Commission  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  — 

For  Nankins,  plaids  and  stripes,  excellent.  Denims,  plaids  and 
stripes,  very  novel.  Tickings  ;  peculiarly  adapted  for  good  service.  In 
their  goods  the  designs  are  excellent  and  novel ;  the  weaving  very  even, 
and  the  quality  is  unsurpassecL 

A.  GOLDY. 

{Signature  of  the  Judge.) 

Approval  of  Group  Judges. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
IIuGii  Waddki.l,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Charles  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webrkr. 
George  O.  Baker. 

A  true  copy  of  the  record  : 


Isaac  Watts. 

W.  W.  HULSE. 

Don  Alvardo  de  la  Gandara. 
GusTAV  Herrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Mf.ni  Rodrigues  de  Vascon- 

CELLOS. 


Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards. 


Given  by  autliority  of  the  Uuited  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  GosnoRN,  Director-  General. 
J.  R.  Hawley,  President. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary. 
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The  York  ManufiEUSturiug  Company,  of  Saco,  York  Conntj,  Maine, 
was  chartered  March  16,  1831,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000  (divided 
into  300  shares,  of  $1,000  each).  It  succeeded  the  Saco  Maiiufactoring 
Company,  whose  property  they  bought  in  April,  1831. 

The  then  existing  mills  were  immediately  afterwards  enlarged;  and 
fix)m  time  to  time  since,  by  rebuilding,  connecting,  and  constructing 
new  works,  have  increased,  until  they  now  contain  33,000  spindles  and 
900  looms  (mostly  fancy),  with  the  necessary  dye-houses,  bleachery, 
&c.  The  production  at  first  was  of  coarse,  twilled,  plain,  and  colored 
goods ;  but  is  now  almost  exclusively  colored,  consisting  of  cottonades, 
ticks,  denims,  and  dress  goods,  in  very  great  variety  and  of  excellent 
quality  and  reputation. 

The  original  capitid  was  increased,  in  August,  1833,  to  $540,000; 
in  May,  1835,  to  SGOO,000  ;  in  August,  1835,  to  $750,000  ;  in  Novem- 
ber, 183G,  to  81,000,000;  and  in  March,  1849,  by  a  stock  dividend,  to 
$1,200,000,  —  its  present  amount. 

The  success  of  this  corporation  during  the  forty-six  years  of  its 
existence  has  been  very  remarkable ;  much  of  which  is  justly  due  to 
]VIr.  Samuel  BatcheMer,  of  Cambridge,  ^lassachusetti  (now  in  his  93d 
year),  one  of  the  originators  of  the  company,  its  first  agent  from  1831 
tolH  Ki,  its  treasurer  from  18')6  to  1807,  —  in  all  twenty-six  years. 
Mr.  IMiny  Cutler,  its  first  treasurer,  so  remaiued  until  1853  (twenty- 
two  years). 

The  Everett  ^lills,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  is  an  offshoot  from  this  com- 
pany ;  having  Iwen  organized,  mainly  by  York  stockholders,  in  18G0,  for 
making  similar  gotxls  :  also,  the  Saco  Water- Power  Company;  and, 
indirectly,  the  Pepp<'ri*ll  and  Laeonia  Companies  of  Biddefoni,  their 
sites  and  mill  privileges  having  Ix^en  Ixiught  from  this  company  in 
I^IU).  Mes.srs.  Ward  &  Davis  and  William  II.  Davis  &  Comi>any 
were  its  stalling  agents  from  IH.H  to  1837;  Messrs.  A.  &  A.  I^awrence 
«fc  Company,  from  1S;J7  to  180');  and  Messrs.  George  C.  Hichanlson  Sc 
Ctunpany,  from  1865  to  the  present  time. 

Its  present  principal  officers  are  — 

Mr.  James  Ellison,  President;  since  February,  1863. 

Mr.  William  G.  Saltonstall,  Treasurer;  since.  April,  1874. 

Mr.  Ika  II.  Fuss,  Agent  at  Saco;  since  September,  1867. 
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ATLAS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  NEWAEK,  N.  J. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Wool-Burring  Machines. 
Wool-burring  machines  of  rapid  and  effective  action. 
JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hates.* 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charlks  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  Gust  AY  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henrt  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


S.  R.  Parkhurst,  Newark,  N.  J. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  woollen  manufacturers  to  the 
patent  single  and  double  burring  machines,  with  patent  steel-ring 
feed-rollers,  invented  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Parkhurst-  To  specify  in  de- 
tail each  important  point  in  these  machines  would  require  too  muck 
time  and  space.  They  ai-e,  with  their  improvements,  the  result  of 
nearly  forty  years  of  labor,  experiment,  and  practical  experience. 

We  have  built,  and  now  have  running  in  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  over  five  thousand  of  these  machines.  They  are 
ad^ted  to  clean  all  grades  and  qualities  of  wool,  from  all  their  various 
impurities.  We  daim  for  them  that  they  prepare  the  wool  better  for 
working,  do  twice  the  execution  of  any  other,  leave  a  longer  staple, 
and  clean  equal  to  the  best ;  while  the  cost  is  not  one-half  of  those  of 
foreign  make,  and  no  more  than  those  of  home  manufacture  of  less 
merit ;  thus  superseding  foreign  machines. 

In  our  double-cylinder  burr-picker,  a  recent  improvement  includes 
a  beater,  attached  to  the  spout,  for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly 


Siiniing  Judge. 
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mixing  and  cleaning  the  wool.  Wool  running  once  through  this 
machine  is  dusted,  burred,  and  picked,  ready  for  the  cards;  making 
a  great  saving  of  labor  and  power. 

We  also  manufacture  a  steel-ring  single  and  double  burring  machine, 
applied  to  first  and  second  breakers  and  finishers  of  carding  machines. 
Patents  granted  June,  1862 ;  March,  1865  ;  July,  1866 ;  and  January, 
1870. 

Hard-end  Card-Machine.  —  We  also  manufiwjture  a  steel-ring 
waste-card,  double  and  single,  for  working  up  all  kinds  of  hard  and  soft 
twisted  yarns. 

A  large  size  of  the  improved  double-cylinder  burring-picker  was  in 
operation  in  Machinery  Hall,  at  the  International  Exposition,  where  it 
cleaned  and  burred  fine  wool  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  per  hour,  in  a 
manner  superior  to  any  other  machine  in  use.  For  carpet-wools,  it 
cleans  1,000  pounds  per  hour.  All  practical  manufacturers  must  be 
aware  that,  upon  the  character  of  the  machine,  the  quality  of  the  goods 
produced  largely  depends.  Wool  improperly  burred  and  carded  is 
incapable  of  producing  satisfactory  results  in  the  manu&ctore  of 
woollen  goods. 
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L.  L  BEOWN  PAPEE  COMPANY,  SOUTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Paper. 

7%M  exhibit  contains  bond,  ledger ^  and  hank  foliOj  both  wove  and 
laidj  papers.  The  bond  is  good,  and  well  sized.  Hie  other  papers  are 
all  remarluibU  for  good  qualities  ;  the  ledger  papers  possessing  unusual 
strength,  and  beautg,  and  a  sizing  that  resists  the  severest  tests  of 
ercuure  and  rewriting. 

JUDGES. 


James  M.  Wilcox.* 
C.  O.  Chapin. 
Wm.  Faxon. 
Edwabd  Conlet. 


H.  T.  Brian. 

Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow. 
G.  W.  Seitz. 


L.  L.  BROWN  PAPER  COMPANY. 
L.  L.  Browk,  President.  T.  A.  Mole,  Treasurer. 

This  jDorporatioD  was  organized  June  11,  1873,  by  members  of  the 
old  firm  of  L.  L.  Brown  &  Co.,  who,  for  twenty-five  years,  had  made  a 
specialty  of  ledger  papers.  The  demand  for  the  well-known  brand  of 
paper,  Greylock  Mills,"  has  been  such  that  new  buildings  have  been 
bailt,  and  new  machinery  added,  until  now  it  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  —  running  four 
machines  and  eighteen  engines ;  one  of  which  is  the  largest  washing 
engine  in  use,  carrying  1,500  pounds  of  stock.  The  production  is  five 
tons  of  first-class  papers  per  day. 

These  papers  are  made  for  town,  county,  and  State  records,  ledgers 
and  journals,  —  for  all  purposes  where  great  strength  and  long  use 
are  required.  They  are  double-sized  and  loft-dried,  and  will  stand 
any  climate  or  add  ink,  and  are  used  by  all  first-class  blank-book- 
makers throaghont  the  United  States.    The  exhibit  at  the  Centennial 
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ExpodtioD  was  regarded  b j  all  as  the  finest  there  shown,  reodviog 
the  highest  and  otdg  award  given  for  papers  that  would  stand  the  test 
of  erasure  and  rewriting.  A  copy  of  the  award  is  given  on  preceding 
page  in  full. 

IlTTUtXATIOXAL  £xP08ITI0!f,  PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  has  examined  the  report 
of  the  judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  an 
award  in  conformity  thereto. 

Philadblfhia,  Feb.  9,  1877. 
REPORT  ON  AWARDS. 
PRODUCT:  Paper. 

Name  and  Address : 

L.  L.  BROWN  PAPER  COMPANY, 

South  Adams,  Mass. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
respectfully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial 
Commission  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz.:  — 

"  This  exhibit  contains  bond,  ledger,  and  bank  folio,  both  wove  and 
laid,  papers.  The  bond  is  good,  and  well  sized.  The  other  papers 
are  ull  remarkable  for  good  qualities;  the  ledger  papers  possessing 
unusual  strength  and  beauty,  and  a  sizing  that  resists  the  severest  tests 
of  erasure  and  rewriting." 

James  M.  Wilcox. 

{Signature  of  the  Jwl^) 

Approval  of  Group  Judges. 

C\  ().  CiiAPiN.  Edward  Conley. 

SihNKY  11.  Watkulow.  GrsTAVE  W.  Seitz. 

W I  I.I.I  AM  Faxon.  H.  T.  Brian. 

A  triu*  ropy  of  llio  rivonl: 

Fraxcis  a.  Walker, 

Chief  t[f  the  Bureau  of  Awards. 
(livon  by  iho  authority  i^f  the  Unitinl  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  Goshorn,  Director' General. 
J.  R,  Hawley,  President. 

J.  L.  iAMTHKl  I .  Sft^rttary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  COTTON  MILL,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Cotton  Fabric. 

Plain,  serviceahley  standard^  and  medium  sheeting  ;  round  and  well- 
spun  yam,  evenly  woven  ;  especially  fitted  for  common  wear;  at  low 
cost.  , 


JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Charles  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts.* 


W.  W.  Hulse. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 

Arnold  Goldy. 

GusTAV  Herrmann. 

Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  Vascon- 
cellos. 


The  Massachasetts  Cotton  Mills,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  were  incor- 
porated in  the  year  1839,  with  a  capital  of  $1,200,000,  for  the  parpose 
of  manufacturing  standard  Drills,  Sheetings,  and  Shirtings,  suitable  for 
export.  The  mills  were  put  in  operation  in  the  years  1840,  1841-42, 
with  about  25,000  spindles  and  800  looms.  In  1846,  the  capital  stock 
was  increased  to  1,800,000,  and  the  mills  and  machinery  of  the  Pres- 
cott  Manufacturing  Company  were  purchased,  which,  with  the  machin- 
ery named  above,  made  45,720  spindles  and  1 ,459  looms. 

Additions  to  buildings  and  machinery  have  been  made  at  various 
times ;  and  the  mills  contained,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1877, 
103,632  spindles  and  3,056  looms. 

Till  the  year  1861,  the  greater  part  of  the  product  of  the  mills, 
amounting  up  to  that  time  to  450,000,000  yards,  had  been  sold  for 
export.  This  business,  however,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  civil 
war,  obliging  great  changes  to  be  made  in  the  styles  of  goods  to  adapt 
them  to  domestic  use ;  and,  accordingly,  sheetings  and  shirtings  of  a 
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JAMES  BUTTERWORTH  &  SON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT :  Rag- Picker  and  Rag- Duster. 

Two  machines^  a  rag  waste  and  shoddy  picker ,  and  a  rag-duster,  both 
of  good  workmanship, 

JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr.* 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Ha  YAM  I  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Xeeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

This  establishment  was  founded  in  1866,  by  James  Butterworth, 
who  had  twenty  years'  experience  on  woollen  machinery,  as  a 
manager  and  practical  machinist  in  woollen  factories.  He  started 
at  No.  2  South  Tweuty-third  Street,  Philadelphia.  Being  burnt  out 
in  1874,  he  moved  to  262  Adams  Street,  at  that  time  building  the 
present  works.  His  son,  Joseph  Butterworth,  was  associated  in  part- 
nership in  1872. 

The  business  of  the  firm  has  consisted,  from  the  beginning,  almost 
entirely  in  manufacturing  shoddy  machinery ;  such  as  rag  and  waste 
pickers,  rag-dusters,  shoddy-lumpers,  shake-willows,  &c.  Re-lagging 
and  toothing  picker  cylinders  is  a  specialty.  They  have  many  special 
improvements  in  their  machinery,  and  have  received  great  praise 
from  the  beginning  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  manufacture 
more  largely  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  same  specialties.  A 
large  number  of  their  machines  have  hitherto  been  supplied  to  orders 
from  New  York  and  the  New  England  States. 


♦  Signing  Judge. 
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BERKELEY  COMPANY,  PROVIDENOE,  R  L 


A  W  A  R  D. 


PRODUCT :  Cotton  Fabrics. 


Commended  for  superior  quality  o  f  lawns  and  nainsooks^  and  espe* 
ciaUy  for  fine  sateens^  Xo.  100  tcarp,  150  Jilling^  350  ptdts  of  filling  to 
the  inch  :  the  sateen  being  one  o  f  the  finest^  and  supposed  to  be  the  very 
finest^  fabric  made  in  the  United  Spates.  It  deserves  special  mention 
for  the  great  skill  required  in  its  production. 


The  Berkeley  Company  was  incorporated  in  1872,  having  for  its 
ohjeot  the  priHluetion  of  a  class  of  white  goods  which  oould  be  found 
only  among  the  importers. 

'hio  success  <»f  the  enterprise  depended  solely  upon  the  ability  to 
otVer  to  iH)nsumers  an  article,  not  only  superior  in  manufiicture  and 
tlninh  to  the  foreign,  but  also  cheaper.  Tliis,  it  is  claimerl,  has  been 
amimplishoil. 

Fi»r  tho  purpose  of  finishing  these  goods,  the  Lonsdale  Company,  of 
l*n>vitlenco.  U.  I.,  whose  owners  are  the  principal  proprietors  of  the 
llorkt*loY  (\)m|>any,  erected  a  bleaching  and  finishing  establishment, 
(^fiiitaining  tho  most  improved  machinery  for  the  finishing  of  fine  £Eibric8 
that  could  Ih)  found  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

Thi)  Uerkolfy  Company  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  award 
of  tho  judgt^s  of  textile  fabrics  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Exhi- 
biliiui  uiHUi  the  qualities  of  their  production,  with  the  assurance  that  the 


JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkiksox. 
Samukl  Webber. 
Geo.  O.  Baker. 

A.  GoLl»Y. 

Chas.  11.  Wolff. 
High  Waddel,  Jr. 
Isaac  Watts.* 


Mevi  Rodrioues  dk  Yab- 


C0NCELL08. 

Joseph  Dassi. 
A.  de  la  Gandara. 
A.  D.  LocKw*ooD. 
E.  Richardson. 
William  W.  Hulse. 
GusTAV  Herrmann. 


A  gents. 
Goddard  &  Page. 
Selling  Agents, 
Woodward,  Lawrence,  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Wiieklwrigiit,  Anderson,  &  Co.,  Boston. 


CLAIM. 


Signing  Judge. 
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NASHUA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NASHUA,  N.  E 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Cotton  Fabrics. 

Commended  for  hUacked  and  unbleached  cotton  fabrics^  of  medium 
grades,  and  excellent  qtudtitf  in  all  respects. 

JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Ed.  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Chas.  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 


Isaac  Watts.* 

W.  W.  Hulse. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 

Arnold  Goldy. 

GusTAV  Herrmann. 

Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodriguks  de  Vascok- 

CELL08. 


NASHUA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  1828.   Capital  $1,000,000.) 
Extract  from  Acts  of  Incorporation. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  convened,  That  Daniel  Abbot,  Moses  Tyler,  and  Joseph 
Greeley,  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  associate  with  them,  and  their 
successors  and  assigns,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  constituted  and  made 
a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  corporation  be,  and 
the  same  is,  hereby  empowered  to  establish,  manage,  and  carry  on  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  and  other  lawful  manufactures,  on 
and  near  the  Nashua  River,  in  Dunstable  (now  Nashua),  and  also 
any  and  all  such  branches  of  manufacture  and  trade  as  can  be  con- 
veniently managed  and  carried  on  by  said  company  or  corporation. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  associates  was  held  June  26,  1826,  when 
by-laws  were  enacted,  and  the  following  oOicers  elected :  — 

Directors. 


Daniel  Abbot. 
Daniel  Webster. 
John  Kendricks. 


Joseph  Greelet. 
Moses  Tyler. 
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-•i^i  1  ^r:«aD!!u:a  it  uir.tvc  lia  iniL  4  'ui.f  mHIiJir  of  doch  per 

i.i^rTni,  zirjut^.ti^T  minLiri  mti^iuri  mii  ^iLrzntp^  Is  1$65.  the 
v:rk»  imi  ini7%ki«it£  41^.':!  *^intfl»^  int£  Iji4$  kxmw  and  the 
xj^jt  ''jt  ihitn-^L  fr.ai  «aHiKixxa<i      &  iaer  grade 

wiitra  iaT^  z*^*^  usui'idu'Turfi  tiai  ■imf*  BiQt  are  now 

nziizj  x:«:c£S  7^-;>  •ccul**-*  jmi  I.-s  jxims*.  rr>rada^  aboot  teTen* 
ceten  5i-.,^:ii  T:&r^  ^loaiiL  x  ^itnEjmL  ^iri^t^da^  aai  iUrtiiigs  of 
TirSr-c:?  irai^-iw  fni2»*irf  xai  prisi  eitxiiw  Q«ia^  ahoQt  IS^OOO 

pirTTz^rc:.  iz.  -Ji^  vxr :r:cxLrn:i»rc*Li>  ::  T  **'  :-!r:i:*f:?  ia^l  S'")  males. 
Th':  'sri:er-c»;T'rr      >rr>-r-i  f?:ci  a  Iajsi  a:  Falls,  across  the 

Na^h-^  Rlvtr.  oa^lnj:  'llrij -^t^z.  *V*rC  an-1  £ill,  and  coodocced 

bj  a  c-Azial.  ot'  liir^  zL".r<  ir.  I-err^h.  :o       sifLj*  in  the  citr  of  Nashua, 
H. :  wbere  I'lr^re        f  ar  :  .:rt  l--r  w^ner-wbieel*.  ^iTing  about  1,900 
horse-power.  ac-L  a>  a::xillirj  in  ciLse  *yt  droc^t,  one  Coriiss  eogiM 
of  o*X»  3krA  <xve     >*>  b-^r^e-rower. 

The  prvsen:  or2aii:x;i:k»a  of  :he  companj  i*  as  follows :  — 

Jons  A.  BrRNHAM.  »       AVilliam  S.  Dcxxn. 

J.  Ingersoll  B«:»wditch.  Abbott  Lawsexcx. 

Edward  Spalding. 

Trffjsvrtr. 
James  S.  Amort. 

R*"  sit  frit  A'j'nf. 

R.  .\.  Maxfield. 


Sttlifnf  A'j'  nts. 
Upham,  Ticker,      Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
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FALES  &  JENKS  MACHINE  CO.,  PAWTUOKET,  E.  1. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT  :  Mayor's  Combined  Fly  Frame  and  Speeder. 

Commended  for  good  substantial  machinen/,  novelty  of  details  and 
action^  tUility^  fitness  for  the  purpose  intended^  economy,  and  quality  of 
work  produced, 

JUDGES 

W.  W.  HULSK. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 
Meni  Rodrigues  de  Va8CON- 

CRLLOS. 

Arnold  Goldy. 
GusTAv  Herrmann.* 
Joseph  Dassi. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Ed.  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Charles  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts. 


The  Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Company  is  established  at  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.  This  town  has  won  renown,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
place  in  America  where  cotton  spinning  was  accomplished  by  water- 
power.  Samuel  Slater  came  hither  late  in  1789,  a.  d.  Before  that 
time,  however,  the  village  of  Pawtucket  had  been  celebrated,  for  over 
a  century,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Providence  plantations  were 
settled  in  1636,  and  then  embraced  nearly  all  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  In  1 655,  that  part  of  Providence  plantations  lying  near 
Pawtucket  Falls,  and  now  constituting  the  western  division  of  the 
town  of  Pawtucket,  was  settled  by  a  young  man  named  Joseph  Jenks. 
He  set  up  a  forge  at  that  time,  just  below  the  falls. 

His  father  also  bore  the  name  of  Joseph,  and  originally  settled  in 
L^nn,  Mass.  A  historiau  of  that  city  speaks  of  him  in  the  following 
strain  :  "  Joseph  Jenks  deserves  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance 
in  American  history,  as  being  the  first  founder  who  worked  in  brass 
and  iron  on  the  Western  Continent."  In  May,  1646,  he  obtained  a 
patent  from  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  for  "  making  engines 
for  mills  to  go  with  water,"  and  a  new  invented  "  sawe-mill."  Arid 
in  1655  he  obtained  another  patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  scythes.  His  son,  the  foundt^r  of  Pawtucket,  became  the 
progenitor  of  an  energetic  race ;  of  whom  several  now  live  in  Rhode 
Island,  aud  cleave  to  the  business  which  gave  their  ancestors  thrift 
and  fame. 
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One  of  the  descendants  of  Joseph  Jenks  was  Mr.  Alvin  Jenks.  In 
1830,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  David  G.  Fales,  in  Central 
Falls,  —  a  village  of  the  old  town  of  SmithOeld,  anciently  included  in 
Providence  plantations.  The  firm  took  the  style  of  Fales  &  Jenks, 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery.  In  a  few  years,  they 
commenced  making  Hubbard's  Patent  Rotary  Pump.  From  time  to 
time  they  added  such  improvements  to  the  original  design  as  to  gain 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  these  pumps.  In  1845,  they 
began  to  make  ring-spinning  frames ;  and,  in  1846,  constructed  ring 
twisters,  which  were  among  the  first  of  such  machines  in  the  country. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Alvin  Jenks  died,  and  in  a  few  years  Mr.  Fales  retired 
from  the  firm.  Meanwhile  Mr.  John  R.  Fales,  son  of  the  elder  Mr. 
Fales,  and  Messrs.  Alvin  F.  and  Stephen  A.  Jenks,  sons  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Jenks,  were  admitted  as  copartners.  On  the  first  of  September, 
1876,  however,  they  formed  a  stock  company,  and  assumed  the  pres- 
ent designation. 

In  1865,  their  establishment  was  removed  from  Central  Falls  to 
Pawtucket.  As  the  company  needed  more  spacious  grounds,  they 
bought,  by  successive  purchases,  eighty  acres  of  land.  Of  this  they 
have  sold  about  twenty-five  acres  to  the  Conant  Thread  Company. 
Their  own  buildings  are  quite  extensive,  and  cover  a  large  area. 

Their  main  edifice  is  550  by  63  feet,  and  is  run  by  an  engine  of 
100  horse-j)ower.  Beside  this,  there  are  foundries,  fire-proof  pattern 
shops,  lumber  sheds,  bhicksraith  shops,  annealing  furnaces,  &c  The 
increase  of  business  has  compelled  a  multiplication  of  such  shops; 
for  the  company,  beside  the  articles  already  named,  manufacture 
Houston's  turbine  water-wheel,  Mayor's  combined  fly-frame  and 
spetMler,  and  the  revolving  piston  water-meter.  And  it  may  also  be 
nu'ntioned,  that  this  company  manufactured,  for  the  recently  con- 
structed water-works  of  Providence,  hydrants,  water-gates,  taps,  and 
stops,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  special  work ;  so  that  they  received  from 
thjit  city  $2()0,()()0.  And,  beside  the  articles  already  enumerated,  the 
company  make  K;ibl)otirs  patent  self-oiling  spindle.  ITiis  well-known 
sj)in(lle  is  not  only  widely  nsed  in  this  country,  but  is  exported  in  great 
(juantities  to  Scotland.  Within  a  few  months,  too,  the  company  have 
devised  an  improved  wet  twister.  In  contriving  this,  they  have  re- 
model le<l  the  Rabbeth  spindle,  and  so  increased  its  capabilities  that  they 
have  just  made  a  contract  with  the  Clark  Thread  Company  to  supply 
them  with  a  large  number  of  the  new  twisters. 

Beside  the  award  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  company  also  re- 
ceived awards  for  the  tin  bine  water-wheel,  and  the  revolviug-pislou 
meter. 
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G.  E  PRINDLE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AWARD. 


PRODUCT:  Knit  Goods. 


A  fine  display  of  novelties  made  of  zephyr  yarriy  and  specially  meri- 
torious as  to  price,  style  and  quality. 


JUDGES. 


W.  H.  ClIANDLKR. 

William  O.  Linthicum. 
Renmamin  F.  Britton. 
George  IIewston. 


Charles  F.  Dietz-Monnin. 
Modeste  Kittaky. 
Edward  Kanitz. 
M.  P.  Empey. 


E.  N.  HORSFORD. 


In  1872,  while  stationed  at  League  Island,  in  United  States  naval 
service,  Mr.  Prindle  saw  an  old,  retired  quartermaster  making  a  tidy, 
or  lamp  mat,  made  on  the  old,  square  frame  known  as  a  German  peg- 
frame  :  something  the  man  had  learned  while  in  the  East  India  service. 
He  made  Mr.  Prindle  one  for  one  dollar ;  which  was  about  8X10 
inches  square,  and  consisted  of  a  continuous  roll  of  balls,  made  by 
being  cut  both  wajrs.  Mr.  Prindle  took  it  home,  and,  while  showing 
it  to  his  wife,  he  held  it  by  diagonal  corners ;  and  pulling  it,  formed 
a  diamond-shaped  article.  He  remarked  that  it  would  make  a  hand- 
some hood,  if  made  in  that  shape.  He  ran  a  string  through  the  back 
of  it  to  hold  it  in  position.  His  wife  crochetted  strings  on  the  two 
ends,  thus  forming  a  very  pretty  hood  i  there  being  at  that  time  a  great 
demand  for  new  styles  of  hoods.  Seeing  that  it  was  a  pretty  thing, 
he  took  it  to  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fancy  goods  and 
hosiery  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  admired ;  and  he  received  an  order 
for  one  dozen,  provided  he  could  make  the  strings  to  match  the  hoo<l. 
This  requirement,  for  the  strings  to  be  made  of  the  same  pattern  as  the 
hood,  caused  him  to  study  to  improve  the  frame  so  that  he  could 
accomplish  this.  He  improved  the  square  frame  by  introducing  a 
groove  and  tongue,  so  that  the  width  could  be  varied  to  any  extent. 
Tliis  onler  was  given  in  the  latter  part  of  1872 ;  and  then  he  applied 
for  a  patent  on  an  improved  shawl  and  fringe  frame,  which  was 
granted  three  weeks  later.  During  the  time  the  patent  was  pending, 
be  finished  the  one  dozen  hoods,  and  received  an  order  to  make  twenty- 
five  dozen,  as  soon  as  practicable. 
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Starting  with  three  girls  and  on  contract  work,  without  one  dollnr 
of  capital,  he  increase<l  his  force  gradually  up  to  twenty,  and  maiit*. 
during  1873,  4,000  dozen  hoods  of  that  pattern  and  others.  The  two 
years  following,  he  changed  from  the  hood,  and  made  what  was  called 
the  Russia,  Alaska,  and  Polar  muflfs  and  boas;  making  10,000  dozen 
of  the  first  alone.  In  the  fall  of  1875,  worsted  dress-trimmings  being 
very  |)opular,  he  turned  his  attention  to  those  articles ;  and  he  took 
out  patents  for  every  design  which  proved  popular,  such  as  the  Her- 
cules and  Pompadour ;  increasing  his  force  till  he  worked  200  hands 
on  dress  trimmings  alone.  The  demand  being  great  and  the  trim- 
mings popular,  certain  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
infrin<;od  on  his  designs;  making  poor  imitations,  until  he  8top}>ed 
them  by  appeal  to  the  courts.  In  the  fall  of  1876,  he  originated  the 
designs  of  ball  trimmings,  which  are  now  so  popular  throoghout  the 
Uniteil  States.  The  Prindle  machines  are  adapted  to  make  these,  in 
a  style  sujwrior  in  beauty  and  quality  to  that  in  which  they  can  be 
mafle  by  hand.  And  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  machines  that 
can  U*  used  to  manufacture  that  trimming  gave  him  the  control  of 
this  whole  trade  in  the  United  States. 

In  January,  1877,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia  paid  Mr. 
Prindle  S2,000  for  the  use  of  thirty-five  frames,  in  his  own  establish- 
ment, and  triplet!  his  moni^y  in  two  months.  This  gentleman  U 
the  (»nly  person  In'sidos  Mr.  Prindle  having  the  right  to  use  the  frames 
at  all.  ' 

The  same  machines  can  Ih»  u^ed  for  the  manufiicture  of  hoods,  scarfe, 
n»lH'S,  shawls,  beil-ipiiltvS,  ohiMren's  sacks,  boiis,  muffs,  dbc^  —  in  £Kt. 
any  stylo  of  Winvy  gixxls  in  that  line  made  by  power  or  by  hand.  The 
git'at  advantairt'  of  those  machines  is,  that  on  them  can  be  made  aoy 
dosijrn  that  ran  Ik?  made  on  a  \oom ;  while  the  rtW  rersti  statement 
would  Ih^  tar  fn.>ni  true.  A  seiHind  advantage  is  the  great  saving  of 
labor :  one  s:irl  Innng  able  to  do  the  work  of  four  girls.  At  the  pres- 
ont  timo.  '^00  girls  are  working  on  the  Prindle  frames,  in  Philadelphia. 
A  sooond  buildini;,  envttHK  this  spring,  opiK>site  the  old  one,  doublet 
his  provit>us  faott»ry  rvvni. 

Mr.  Prin.llo*s  otVuv  is  at  204rv-2<US  Marshall  Street  above  Xorri* 
Stn'ot,  in  his  tUoiory.  Samples  of  the  goo«ls  are  exhibited  also  in  the 
now  Pormanont  KxjH^sitiou  at  Phihulolphia,    No.  of  exhibit  is  875. 

Mr.  Priiidlo  has  jHMulini:  in  Wa-^hinixton.  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
nrtiolo,  a  i^iont  for  a  nn^Muno  for  finishing  dress  and  cloak  trimmings 
^hoihor  \\ovon  on  hand  or  jvnvor  liv>m$.  which  saves  two-thirds  of 
the  laU>r  at  pn^^ont  ivi]iiirol.  Hi^his  under  this  new  patent  will  lie 
Mdd  lo  manutVlurrrs,  or  uivon  on  royalties. 
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J.  A,  STAMBAOH  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

REPORT. 

PRODUCT:  Ladies'  Fine  Furs. 

A  good  display  of  Ruttian  sahle^  silver-fox^  cross-fox^  and  seal  skiri, 
among  cloaks  and  muffs.  Commended  for  great  variety,  elegant  style, 
and  fine  workmanship. 

JUDGES. 


W.  H.  Chandler. 
William  O.  Linthicum. 
Benjamin  F.  Britton. 
George  Hewston. 
E.  N.  Horsford. 


Charles  F.  Dietz-Monnin. 
Modeste  Kittary. 
Edward  Kanitz. 
M.  P.  Empey. 


The  house  was  established  in  1840,  by  George  G.  Stambach,  at  710 
North  Second  Street,  where  he  remained  twenty-six  years,  until  1866; 
when  he  joined  his  son,  who  had  opened  a  branch  store  at  826  Arch 
Street  in  1861,  under  the  present  firm  name  of  John  A.  Stambach  & 
Co.  Taking  a  natural  pride  in  their  business,  abhorring  imitations 
and  deceptions  in  goods,  they  knew  no  reason  why  the  fur  business 
should  not  be  conducted  on  the  same  honorable  principles  as  other 
branches  with  which  the  public  were  better  acquainted.  Being  masters 
of  their  trade,  only  employing  the  best  fur-cutters,  sewers,  and  finish- 
ers, it  was  always  their  aim  and  object  to  supply  fashionable  and 
reliable  qualities  of  furs,  at  moderate  prices ;  and  their  business  was 
established  on  this  basis. 

Their  display  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  was  made  in  a  handsome 
walnut  and  plate-glass  case,  12  feet  long,  5^  feet  wide,  and  10  feet 
high:  containing  a  Shetland  seal  sacque,  trimmed  with  sea-otter,  and 
lined  with  squirrel  flank;  a  reversible  royal  ermine  and  silk  opera 
taloia  and  carriage  cloak  combined ;  a  mink  sable  sacque,  thirty-six 
inches  deep,  without  cross  seams,  and  tail  pendants ;  also,  sets  of  boas 
and  muffs  in  Russian  sable,  Hudson  Bay  sable,  mink  sable,  sea  otter, 
Shetland  seal,  Alaska  seal,  silver  fox,  cross  fox,  white  fox,  chinchilla, 
royal  ermine,  grebe  otter,  beaver,  lynx,  silver  raccoon,  black  marten, 
badger,  gray  krimmer,  &c.  Seal  caps,  hats,  and  gloves  for  ladies  and 
misses ;  and  seal  caps,  collars,  gauntlets,  and  gloves  for  gentlemen. 
Their  motto  has  always  been,  All  goods  warranted  as  represented, 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed." 
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BAEBOUK  FLAX  SPfflHIFG  00^  PATEESON,  N.J. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT  :  FUx.  Tarns,  and  Threads. 

Commrmdtd  for  fjrcetlfMkct  im  qmality  amd  color  of  ihread,  general 
uiih'ty  of  product, 

JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hrc.n  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richari»>ox. 

A.  D.  L0CKWiK»D. 

Charles  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  CI.  Ba&ek. 
1>AAC  Watts. 


W.  W.  HrusE. 

Don  AxvARO  DK  Gandara. 

Mx^-I  ROD&IGUES  DE  YaSCOX- 
CtLLOS. 

Arnold  Goldt.* 
GcsTAV  Hrrrxaxh. 

JO(S£PH  DaS&I. 


The  ivi]ui>iie  qualiiie?  for  g*x>d  thread  are  great  strength  and  CYcn- 
ne>5»    To  i^eour^  tbe><?,  a  long  liiie  nbre  is  indispeosable. 

A  tirm.  Init  DOt  b:ini.  iwis: :  if  too  ksmi,  the  wax  merely  glazes  the 
surl'tce,  and  rul^  ot?*  iu  working;  if  too  loose*  the  strands  open  and  the 
strength  is  imjviirxAl. 

Absolute  imiformity  in  numbers,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for 
m-Hnufiiciun^TS  :o  s^'urxf  rxguUritv  in  stitchin«j. 

Thiso  |x>inis  are  ivmhineii  in  Ivarl^ur's  thread  to  an  eminent  degree. 
Tbrir  niHcliine  thrvad  is  tn:irvly  fr\-e  frwm  knots  of  such  size  as  to 
interfere  wiib  it^  jvifo^ge  ihivugh  the  eye  of  the  needle. 

They  use  none  but  the  Ivst  Irish  or  like  superior  flax,  in  fine 
threads. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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WILLIAM  SIMPSON  &  SONS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT :  Printed  and  Dyed  Cotton  Fabrics. 
Commended  for  great  variety,  novelty,  and  excellence  in  design  and 
execution,  in  mourning  and  half'mouming  prints,  ultra-marine  blues, 
garancif\e  chocdates,  and  dyed  calicoes  in  solid  black  alpaca  finish,  and 
for  regularity  and  evenness  in  fabrics. 

Samuel  Webber. 

{Signature  of  the  Judge,) 

A pprotal  of  Group  Judges. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
M.  R.  DE  Vasconcellos. 
GusTAV  Herrmann. 
William  W.  Hulse. 
Joseph  Dassi. 
£.  Richardson. 

A  true  copy  of  the  record : 


A.  DE  la  Gandara. 
H.  Waddell,  Jr. 

A.  GOLDY. 

Charles  II.  Wolff. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
George  O.  Baker. 


Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards, 


Given  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  GosHORN,  Director-  General 
J,  R.  Hawley,  President. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary, 

The  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited,  produce  the 
cotton  prints  known  to  the  trade  as  ^  The  William  Simpson  &  Sons' " 
mourning  and  balf-mouniing  prints,  solid  blacks,  alpaca  finish,  fast 
blacks,  silver  grays ;  also  the  Eddystone  chocolates,  fancies,  haircloth, 
cheyiots,  and  anchor  shirtings,  &c.  These  goods  are  all  printed  on 
selected,  best  extra,  64  square  28-inch  cloths. 

This  industry  was  founded,  in  1834,  by  William  Simpson,  Sen.,  —  the 
President  of  the  company, —  at  Falls,  Schuylkill,  in  the  environs  of 
Philadelphia ;  where  he  carried  on  the  printing  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  and 
cotton  goods  of  various  styles,  until  about  1847.    From  that  time  until 
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within  m  few  years,  he  confined  himself  almost  exclusivelj  to  the  pro- 
duction of  mourning  prints  and  solid  blacks.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  produce  aniline  black  color  saccessfiilly  in  large  quantities,  and 
receired  a  medal  for  a  fine  display  of  that  color  in  the  American  Insti- 
tute Exhibition  of  186l\  In  1869,  the  firm  of  William  Simpson  A 
Sons  was  formed,  bv  admitting  Thomas  and  William  Simpson,  Jr. 
The  old  print-works  was  condemned  as  a  part  of  the  land  required  for 
Fairmount  Park,  and  finally  taken  in  1876. 

The  firm  commenced  building  the  Eddy  stone  Print  Works,  near 
Chester,  on  the  Delaware,  in  October,  1873;  and  started  printing 
there  in  April,  1875 ;  completing  it  as  it  now  stands,  January,  1877. 
It  is  situated  on  a  level  plot  of  thirty-six  acres,  with  fine  wharf  facilities 
for  large  vessels  on  the  river,  and  ample  supply  of  most  excellent 
water ;  slUo,  good  railroad  connmions  with  Philadelphia  and  the  coal 
regions,  llie  buildings  are:  the  engranng-room,  office,  and  colur- 
liouse,  80  by  190  feet;  bleachery,  2«X)  by  85  feet ;  ck>th-room,  40  by 
120  feet :  boiler-house,  55  by  102  feet ;  white  and  dry-rooms,  120  bj 
85  feet ;  dye-house,  202  by  90  feet ;  acid  house,  80  by  86  feet ;  boiler- 
liouse  and  steam-room,  2<)2  by  55  feet,  —  all  one  story  brick ;  and 
print-house  two  story,  3<  '0  by  85  feet ;  also,  finishing  and  packing 
buildiug,  two  story,  300  by  55  feet ;  and  a  fine  machine  and  smith 
shop.  There  are  forty  houses  on  the  property,  and  a  reservoir.  The 
machinery  is  all  of  the  most  modern  improved  kinds ;  and  consists  ot 
18  printing  and  j^dding  machines,  with  the  necessary  bleacldug,  dve- 
ing,  and  finishing  machinery,  driven  by  34  engines,  —  the  largest 
beini:  a  250-horse  Corliss.  The  steam  is  raised  from  20  cy  linder 
lioilers,  750  hor>t*-jH-»wer.  and  6  tubular  boilers,  750  horse>power; 
making  1.5«mi  horse-jx^wer.  in  all.  The  many  improved  machines, 
ihe  unliraitfd  supply  of  pure  water,  «n*l  fine  light  and  airy  buildings, 
well  arranged  ami  s<.>lidly  constructed,  make  this  one  of  the  finest  works 
in  ihtr  country.  Nothing  that  care  an«l  long  experience  could  suggest 
was  left  undone  to  make  it  perfect ;  and  no  expense  was  spared  to 
make  the  buihlings  durable,  and  sivurv  safety  from  fire.  All  these 
great  fan'lilies  have  enabled  the  ci>nij«ny  to  produce  a  mncii  superior 
grade  of  w«>rk  on  all  the  old  st\b^  a^  well  as  to  iotrodoce  many  new 
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lines  of  goods  to  the  market.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
company  to  produce  nothing  but  first-class  prints,  in  fast  colors  only, 
of  patterns  selected  from  the  finest  designs,  and  engraved  at  great 
expense,  in  the  best  manner.  And  every  effort  whicli  the  long  experi- 
ence and  constant  personal  attention  of  the  different  members  of  the 
company  can  suggest,  is  constantly  directed  to  making  the  product 
stand  first  in  the  market:  for  which  they  feel  amply  repaid  by  the 
very  flattering  report  of  the  Jury  of  Awards  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition. 

On  Jan.  1,  1877,  William  Simpson  <&  Sons  transferred  all  their 
interest  in  the  printing  business  to  "Tlie  Kddystone  Manufacturing 
Company,  Limited,"  formed  by  tlie  following  persons,  who  are  all 
engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  the  company,  or  in  selling  the 
products:  — 


President, 


William  Simpsox,  Sen. 


Treasurer, 


James  Simpson. 


Secretary, 
Lincoln  Godfrey. 


Thomas  Simpson. 
William  Simpson,  Jr. 
John  U.  Fraley. 


Charles  E.  Wild. 
F.  W.  Thomas. 


The  products  of  the  company  are  sold  exclusively  by  William 
Simpson,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Balti- 
more. 
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PAWTUCKET  HAIE-CLOTH  CO.,  PAWTUCKET,  R  L 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Hair-Cloth. 

Commended  for  a  handsome  exhibit  of  upholstering  hair-cloth^  varied 
in  color  and  width,  and  noticeable  for  the  evenness  and  smoothness  of 
fcUfrication,  especially  creditable  as  a  new  industry  in  this  country; 
alsoy  for  originality  in  the  application  of  automatic  machinery  to  this 
fabrication. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdix. 
Charlks  le  Boutillier. 
Charges  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
IIexry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weioebt. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arxdero. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Nebseb. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


THE  PAWTUCKET  HAIR  CLOTH  CO.,  PAWTUCKET,  R.  L 

Lthan  a.  Cook,  President.  Olney  Arnold,  Treasurer, 

Daniel  G.  Littlefield,  \  j  ^ 
Henry  B.  Metcalf,  > 

We  presented,  for  exhibition  and  competition  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position, specimens  of  cotton-warp  hair-cloth,  for  furniture  covering. 
It  was  the  product  of  self-feeding,  automatic  power-looms;  the  mechan- 
ism being  so  fully  perfected  that  one  weaver  successfully  o()erate8  each 
Beries  of  ten  looms. 

Recognition  for  excellence  in  fabric  was  claimed  by  us,  —  first,  as  a 
worthy  product  of  the  first  strictly  automatic  power-loom  for  hair-cloth 
that  has  been  regularly  worked  in  the  world ;  second,  on  its  own  intrinsic 
excellence*  as  compared  with  other  cotton-warp  hair-cloths,  however 
and  wherever  made,  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  several  features  of  texture 
and  dye,  and  (as  is  of  great  importance  in  this  fabric)  strength  and 
evenness  of  the  selvage  or  border. 


*  Sig^ng  Judge. 
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Tlie  ^wjini  of  the  judges  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  as  given 
ab^^vc,  is  a  vitv  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  our  claim 
aihl  Uk"  nuTit  t>f  our  gootis, 

irive,        a  further  proof  of  this,  in  an  extract  from  the  detailed 
ofPi^ial  n*p»>n  of  the  jndi^^s,"  upon  the  entire  list  of  textile  manufac- 
rt':>rtv5tnjol  at  the  Kxjwition,  who  say:  — 
AVc  nia>  l>e  jvmiitti*»l  to  dwell,  in  some  detail,  upon  the  exhibit  of 
th;  f;,Sr'u"*  m,*iae  hv  the  Pawtucket  Hair-Cloth  Company,  of  Rhode 

Vhf  :>OsV.' .ar;;^  of  ibeir  exhibit  was,  that  it  is  the  result  of  ihe  first 
sw.\'^^NiI  ws^jixii;^  »if  ha:r-cloih  by  power;  the  hand-loom  being,  is 
i,Ti,-»  r.,  iistfsi  by  a^  other  manufacturers  of  this  fabric,  at  home 
on.",       w'..    T;»f  su.-^.-^esjii  of  this  company  is  due  to  their  achievement 
V  i-k  o'  r\tA  'i^  i:rv.  and  a:«pl\ir.«:  automatiatlly,  each  individual 
V  I  \'\  >  •   ,v.Tr.;vtst  :bf  uxiure  \*f  a  hair  filling,  interlaced  by* 
^  ^    .k!  ,^     ^:  .i.>,  a*v    Ti;is  i>  ac\»!npli>hed  by  a  little  machine,  which 
-  :v   :.^».  v.»..  ir  a  K.i.        :i»v"he*  square.    This  machine  (which 
.i, -i^.  k.       ♦  i:  :\»ni..rs    is  a:;j».'*brd  lo  a  loom,  both  the  machine 
v^'.  «  v»i»  iv:!^  iy  jvwt'r  ;  and  ii  forms  the  pivot  upon  which 

V  11.1.1  i.tu.^'i.^  •^'s'-v  1;  i>  es><^:ial  ibal  ihe  machine  should 
«v  -v  I  '  *'»     I'v  i.^.-"      y  ::rnt,    Tc-  acc^jJi^h  this,  the  picker  in  ilie 

^  V  v  ;^  1      •       *  »  '  -i  >  ;]  \  i5J:ur     :be  naked  eye :  so  iliat  ihe 

1  iL  a  >cM  which  can  be  seen  onlj 

i  *  lU  >  -4-  >».-  ;us:ec  :iia:  the  movement  of  the 
-.'  •i.:  •  :      :i  s  iiair.    Tbe  ei#d  of  ilie  hair  is 
.x^-ra;*-*  like  a  :hurob  «nd 
-     ">^-  ;    rn  rT^  rt'i.  lie  WiTiiS.    This  little 
•    .i-^:  -     ^  .Hi^  :r  :itt  esiai-Iishment  of  the 
•  :   . » -n-?^    kn:  :*  rir^  by  mean*  of 

^  ^  ^  .  :  -  T»  ;'T.*T  r«>i-"*::vt>  v*n  hand- 
>v   svr  .  i.>  ?^T:r-',-.  r>:iKs>Ln>tnt,  em- 

» .  •  •   vtri-  ..:  Liir-civih  per 
^  •  »*■  •  iii^.    2:  r'-Xa^TDrs  aiiMLiliy 

*  ■:  V-  :^^  u^.'s'  c"  •  ,  t  borst^ 
1.,  -^:*<••  ni7%f  '-.'^j  these 


r  :>-vi-  li.  V«i  Tt^anra  fc*  Pars  3d. 
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FAEE  ALPACA  COMPANY,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

PRODUCT:   Black  Alpacas,  Mohairs,  Cashmeres,  and  Serges. 
CAPACITY:  2,500,000  yards  per  annum. 
AWARD. 

An  excellent  exhibit  of  black  alpacas^  mohairs,  cashmeres^  and 
urges;  all  of  superior  manufacture,  venf  regular  in  quality,  evenly 
spun  and  woven,  and  of  permanent  color  and  finish. 


JUDGES 

JoiiN  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cow  din. 
Charlkh  le  BorriLLiER. 
C11AKLE8  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  (jJusTAV  Gebhard. 
Theolokk  Hocuneii,  Jr. 
IIenky  Mitchell.* 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

The  Farr  Alpaca  Company,  located  at  Ilolyoke,  Massachasetts, 
was  iucor|>orated  under  the  general  statutes,  Nov.  13,  1873,  with  a 
capital  of  $250,000. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the  company  was  held  just 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  financial  crisis  in  September,  1873; 
bot,  notwithstanding  the  general  depression  in  business  which  followe<], 
and  the  long-continued  prostration  of  the  trade  of  Bnidford,  Knglantl, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worsted  industry,  the  company  was  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  has  proved  a  decided  success. 

The  erection  of  the  buildings,  which  are  built  of  brick,  was  com- 
menced in  December,  1873;  and,  six  months  after,  a  full  range  of 
goods  was  shown  in  New  York,  and  at  once  took  the  front  rank. 

In  view  of  the  depressed  state  of  trade,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
only  partially  equip  the  mill  at  the  start ;  but  the  first  goods  shown 
were  so  well  received  it  was  found  necessary,  in  onler  to  meet  the 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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demand,  to  oc«.-e  511  ip  ±e  miJ  :o  its  full  capacitr,  —  255  looms ;  aod 
dupI:oa:e  ct:nibtr,i.  .ir:iwirjr.  aa-i  spinning  machinerj  was  put  in  to 
enal'le  the  company  :o  rn:*iT:tr  elihtrr  lustre  or  soft  gixxls. 

Special  care  is  L&kr:i  :a  thie  ««:IectioQ  of  raw  materiab ;  and  all 
operations  in  djeir^  xzd  dzishin-z  ( ?oaie  of  which  are  original)  are 
ci>uduotfd  with  a  vicw  ::  p^Mi-.-iag  the  brightest  lustre  and  the  clearest 
and  miV^c  durable  ocl.r. 

The  ^nrral  a^-^ea:  o:  :he  o>mparj.  who  closely  superintends  every 
opt* ra: ion  ot'  zi^r.ur^i^'zurlr.j.  has  a  thorouirhly  practical  knowle<lge  of 
the  work  iu  ±e  various  •iri-artments  of  the  mill,  from  selecting  and 
S4>r:ipg  the  stock  :o  ^yrtu^  and  daishing  the  cloth ;  and  knows,  by 
long  ex;>erience.  wha:  rt>ul:s  are  tireded  in  each  department  to  pro- 
duce 5^xxi>  cf  ;he  hi^hes:  s:a2*iird  of  excellence. 

Tl;e  vory  <a;:>fjur:onr  awani  on  the  oompajiy's  exhibit  at  the  Cen- 
tenn::il  K\h:b:::on  cxxidrms  the  vrnlict  of  the  trade  on  the  produc- 
tions of  il:i>,  :ho  yo:i"p^  of  America's  worste*!  dress-goods  mills.  It 
is  an  explioi;  .i:;d  ixx^itire  expression,  on  all  essential  points,  in  the 
pn^luciioa  of  |vrrVv:  g»x>ls.  an«l  is  ditiugly  supplemented  by  3Ir. 
Mitoht'IL  of  Bradfonl,  the  English  j-idge  of  award,  in  his  report  to  the 
Briii>h  g\n-err.meni :  in  which  he  >ays,  -The  alpacas,  cashmeres. aod 
sorp»s  shown  by  the  Farr  Ahxica  Company  were  specially  good,"— a 
nuHil  of  praise  acvN>r\U\l  by  him  to  no  other  mill. 

Those  iiii.ju  i!inf»i  i  xvr^fsi'/r.s  Ua%  e  nothing  to  be  said  by  the  com- 
|viny  ill  praise  of  i:s  owu  g  x^ls,  Tht-y  would  merely  add.  that  they 
ar\'  di-tonuir>t\l  :o  :i.:ii:L:.iin  their  pv.>sitIon  at  the  head  of  this  industry, 
and  will  i>ui:ir.iJ0  ;o  >i\:ire  r.ri:htrr  etTort  nor  expense  to  meet  there- 
quir\'monls  of  ;lio  In^st  trade, 

Ol  FK  F.KS  i>F  THE  COMPAXY. 

I  V«  ,<  1*  ;'r  n .  1  i  I  K IH  'N  l>  n  I. ,  Tri iL^urt r,  J OSEPH  MetCALT, 

jivrii .cr.rld.  M:\s*.  Holjoke,  Ma«. 

r;  -.-;  H.  M.  Farr,  Holyoke/Mass, 

^^.V^.;7  .l    •     l  okhn.  Amkmi  s,  \  Co..  70  &  SI  Worth  St,  XewTork; 
Che>t!:ut  Str.H  t.  Fhilad'  IphiA  :  lo  German  Street,  Baltimore. 
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•EACEDALE  MANUFACTUBING  CO.,  PEAOEDALE,  B.  L 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT :  Lastings,  Shawls,  and  Worsted  Suitings. 

An  excellent  exhibit  of  eleven  thread  and  other  numbers  of  lasttngs, 
f  very  creditable  manufacture,  and  well  adapted  for  shoe  purposes  ; 
Uoy  worsted  suitings  of  excellent  manufacture,  and  shawls  in  great 
iriety.    The  all-wool,  cheap  shawls  are  especially  creditable, 

JUDGES. 

John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillikb. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lano. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochxer,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 

CLAIM. 

THE  PEACEDALE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Peacedale,  R.  I. 

At  Peacedale,  in  the  year  1812,  power-looms  were  first  successfiilly 
perated  in  America. 

At  that  date,  a  resident  of  Peacedale,  Thomas  R.  Williams,  in- 
ented  a  power-loom  for  weaving  saddle-girths  and  other  webbing ; 
od  bere,^r«/  in  the  world's  history,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  saccess- 
illy  introduced  an  agency  which,  in  its  various  applications,  has 
flfected  an  entire  revolution  in  textile  industries. 

The  name  of  the  locality,  also,  seems  to  have  beeu  typical  for  the  occur- 
ence here  of  a  phenomenon  not  so  rare  in  Europe,  but  in  this  country 
Imost  without  precedent,  —  that  of  the  uninterrupted,  prosperous 
accession  in  one  family,  for  three  generations  of  manufacturers,  of  an 
idustry  in  the  same  place  in  which  it  was  founded,  and  embracing 
Bventy-six  years  of  existence. 

About  1800,  Rowland  Hazard  here  began  the  manufacture  of  yard- 
ride  **  linsey-woolsey,"  made  with  a  white  cotton  warp  and  a  wool 
lliug,  and  colored  black  with  logwood.  The  cotton  came  from  Charles- 
)n,  S.  C,  in  small  "pockets;"  and  all  the  operations  —  carding 


Dr.  Max  AVeigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberq. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeseb. 
August  Behmeb. 
Albert  Daninob. 


Signing  Judge. 
19 


4niiiiimj£.  Kit  jvfiftvixi^  bach,  fx  rap  and  ilSiLg — were  cauried  od 

^iiorfc  —  la  Trrintfyg  'if  ofii  £n;:[»&  scaSi  wfaidi  was  made 
IT  intta  iQii  irri«;ilefi.  lemre  die  name — cucmneQced  its  long  career  of 
lEimratss  ic  SIS  ptimc  lOfi  wtm  fiir  a  child  oi  m  eeotury  a  leading 
itrrt'it*  aiiiricf*€.    Bj  is  maui&cDire.  ic  waa  Bade  possible,  for 

-=ie  ir^  -zniA  in  Ajienaii  history,  diac  the  fennle  masifiea  sboold  be 
mi'^'^trvMiIy  di^cfteti:  ?»r.  mcl  dii»  dace,  it  wa»  a  cohuboo  sight  oo 
rV.^if»ta«;e  jiaacictH».  jff  eisewhere  in  chc«  oooncnr.  owing  to  the 
^,;c«rrj  :c  lie  re^rcie.  iee  sjrts  haSf  srown  op  to  wocnanbood  with 
?oir-:t!i7  3x»:r*  -:     jr^r  uaa  hati  zh^  modier  of  the  race. 

Axiic  T^ar  1^:4.  ^  ^  *ji  car*Sl^^4IBlchiIles  were  started  here 
'^f  J«.n^a  C«:ii;rn:a  and  J'^hn  Warner  Knowles^  who  soon  sold  out 
X'  £jw-!:ia«i  Hi£&r*L  T!te^  earij  madilnea  sanplj  carded  the  wool 
jxo:  .-^jils.  whicn  ^•ere  icH  poc  'Xt  to  be  span  hj  hawi. 

In  !  >  1 4w  ILr.  Fi  nr^i  pan:ii»fd  ibor  of  the  power-looms  referred  to, 
ic  >£.r  W^!?r:i.-n.s.  cariiur  iim  :hr*?e  hondred  dollars  each ;  which,  £noiD 
lao*  jc  zar-HLise.  Tr^jre  in  iOiircesp^  gperaciofi. 

In  I?*  1  Isaa^-  P.  Hajard  and  Bowland  G.  Haiard.  soos  of  Rowlind 
^x'tL  v-ixairi!**  ir  F-ziMXthiL^  lad.  m  die  jear  following,  started  a  spio- 
3tu;i-pi<ck  :t  irrr-tw^  «cc2.«£e5^  The  gwifc  made  were  called  kener, 
*aa  w.e!^  5ciII  w^.-^TiHi  »?«  ha3«l4GCBB».  Pdwer-looms  for  wide  goodi 
w-pe  incr.Hfaced  in  I  The  mamiiartnre  of  kersej  was  contiDDed 

vr  ±  Terrioii  :f  ':hLrzT'd'^^  j^earsw  la  1847,  the  Messrs.  Haaard  erected 
A  n.il  5:r  rie  TnaV-'T:^  .c  ane  wool;  and.  in  184^  they  procured  t 
:hitr^er  ••  r  rire  P-rso'Cale  Mjiia£iccanEg  Cocnpanj.  of  which  Isaac  P. 
Kij:!.-^:  rn?ti;i:<:nw  Rcwlacd  G.  Haiani  was  treasnrer.  Under 
:j  >  .^r-Ci::  •nic  -c  :~'r  zeir  t^-'"  be^in  to  turn  oat  shawls,  in  1849;  the 
:ua.raiicnr«*  :i  vhich.  Lz  x  I:irze  xnd  saleable  aasortmeot,  is  oootiDoed 

l>aLic  F.  Hj-rnr-:  r^erL-^j^I  IS-'-k  and  Rowland  G.  Hazard  in  1866: 
'!v  -4::cr  ieuvir  beside*?  to  the  management  of  his  sotw* 
K.* »  jLic  liiniri  Az-t  J- N.  Hazard-  In  ISoS.  the  works  were 
^'\.t:ly  tc!jL-~: ;  dLz.'L  is  a  new  mill  was  added,  for  the  uuuin- 

f:is.i-:-\  .  :  V.rvcT.i  ^vi?.     In  :hLs  Utter  department,  "  Peacedile 
^',*r<\v.  sva::-^"*  have  £r^^ir  attained  a  high  reputation. 
vXcii:L^ii::y     l^ow  or^izlied  as  follows :  — 

ST  ' r  i: .  Trtofurer, 
John  N.  H  vzakp.  Rowland  Haxard. 

< .  ■'r^—rr-r"-  :V  1 : .  Clerk. 
V  K\     H  as  SOWER-         JoH3f  A.  Beowx. 

iHtkx's  .*5  -"^  ^vrk5.  P-^dct^iile,  and  i?7  Custom-Hoose  Street,  Pron- 

l*V  v*«xvict:y  of  the  works  are  14  sets  48-in-  cards,  4  Noble  combfc 
^  *  Kk'  ;vvai3k  a:ivI  ^ >  ndinx^w  looms :  So*}  hands  emplojed. 
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AMEEICAN  PEINT  WOBKS,  FALL  BIVEE,  MASS. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Printed  Cotton  Fabrics. 

Commended  for  great  variety  and  excellence  in  design  and  execu- 
tion^ in  tride  perccUes,  in  light  styles,  imitation  seersuckers  and  ging- 
heuntj  and  shirting  stripes^  as  well  as  in  regular  madder  styles. 


JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Charles  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber.* 
George  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts. 


W.  W.  Hdlse. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 

Arnold  Goldy. 

GusTAv  Herrmann. 

Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  Yascoii* 
cellos. 


The  American  Print  Works  ranks  among  the  oldest  of  the  calico- 
printing  establishments  of  this  country.  The  original  buildings  were 
erected  in  1834,  and  printing  was  commenced  in  January,  1835.  The 
art  of  calico-printing  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  more  than  one-half 
of  the  styles  then  printed  received  but  a  portion  of  the  colors  by  the 
machine,  additional  colors  being  blocked  in  by  hand.  Block-printing 
was  entirely  superseded  by  the  use  of  printing-machines  in  1847. 
The  number  of  printing-machines  in  these  works  was,  in  1835,  four ; 
io  1840,  six;  in  1868,  sixteen;  in  1876,  twenty;  with  an  increase  in 
production  from  90,000  yards  per  week  in  1835,  to  1,400,000  yards 
per  week  in  1877. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this  corporation  bought,  in  1858,  the  Bay 
State  Print  Works,  situated  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  their  prin- 
cipal works,  which  has  a  capacity  for  producing  350,000  yards  per 
weeky  making  the  total  production  of  both  works,  when  in  full  operation, 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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1,750,000  yards  per  week,  or  about  90,000,000  yards  per  annam,  cqua 
to  6,000,000  dress-patterns  of  15  yards  each,  being  a  total  leogtl 
of  over  50,000  miles,  or  twice  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

The  principal  enlargement  of  the  American  Print  Works  was  ma(k 
in  1867,  when  a  portion  of  the  old  buildings  were  removed,  and  seven! 
large  granite  structures  were  erected,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
Dec.  15,  18G7,  but  rebuilt,  with  additional  improvements,  in  1868. 
The  main  building,  fronting  on  Water  Street  near  the  wharf  of  the 
Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company,  is  a  massive  granite  building,  with  a 
finely-proportioned  tower  and  a  mansard  roof,  presenting  one  of  the 
finest  fronts  of  any  manu&cturing  establishment  in  the  ooontrj. 
There  are  three  parallel  lines  of  buildings,  with  nnmeroos  Ls,  the 
whole  making  a  frontage,  if  placed  in  one  line,  of  over  2,000  feet,  with 
a  total  floor-surface  of  more  than  10  acres.  The  cloths  used  io  this 
establishment  are  made  chiefly  in  mills  near  the  print  works,  which  are 
entirely  separate  corporations,  but  owned  principally  by  the  same 
proprietors. 

The  present  capital  stock  of  this  corporation  is  $1,000,000,  divided 
into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each. 

The  position  of  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  business  of  the 
American  Print  Works  has  been  filled  as  follows:  — 

From  1834  to  February,  1837,  by  Holder  Bobdex. 

Fn>m  Febniary,  1837,  to  February,  1876,  by  Jefferson  Bordch. 

From  February,  1876,  to  present  time,  by  Thomas  J.  Bordex. 

The  gixxls  proiluced  cover  a  wide  range  of  styles,  of  superior  qualitj, 
iivluding  tine  |>ercaleis  cambrics,  robes,  shirtings,  seersuckers,  indigoe, 
cr^hau;  olux^is  ami  fancy  madder  prints,  and  are  suf^lied  to  the  trade 
Ai^"at^^*  Low,  Harriman  &  Co.,  of  New  York  ;  Shortridge, 
Kv-xv::      ^"-^  ^  *'  Fhildkielphia :  and.  in  Boston^  by  their  salesmiuu 
V  I...v;5!<  v.mb<'  vi*:s  tba:  market  from  the  works  on  alternate 
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EVEEETT  MILLS,  LAWEENOE,  MASS. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  has  examined  the  report 
of  the  judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  an 
award  in  conformity  therewith. 

REPORT  ON  AWARDS. 
PRODUCT :  Fancy  Cottons,  Cottonades,  and  Cheviots. 

Name  and  address  of  Exhibitor  : 

EVERETT  MILLS,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
respectfully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial 
Commission  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  — 

Commended  for  excellence  in  subdued  coloring,  smoothness  of fabrics, 
general  good  taste  in  design,  of  cheviot  shirtings,  Cottonades  of  very 
good  quality. 

A.  GOLDT. 

(Signature  of  the  Judge.) 
Approval  of  Group  Judges, 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Charles  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 

A  true  copy  of  the  record : 


Isaac  Watts. 
W.  W.  Hulse. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  G  and  aba. 
GusTAV  Herrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigubs  de  Vascon- 
cellos. 


Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards. 


Given  hy  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  GosHORN,  Director- General. 
J.  R.  Hawley,  President. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary. 


^cstt  JEHb  e£  LAwrenoe,  was  duutered  Feb.  2, 

-vixk  M  araoiL  f^]»V»:i ;  and.  on  the  15Ui  of  August  of  the 
dm  ^asgiol  wm  iacrcmsed  to  $700,000,  The  ocHnpaoj 
dm  ml  enfie  and  hqiMings  belooging  to  the  Lawrence 
Saip sal  after  Witking  extensTe  alteratioDs  and  additioiu  to 
-ia»  -nEanB  inuinnsi^  and  the  oecdon  of  new  ones,  thej  were  filled 
wim  itt  II 1 1  n  J  mafcrhiiiPf  r  fin-  the  mannfartore  of  a  general  varietj 
if  aiopst  iihriffflk  Xhej  eoamieiioed  to  mannfictare  goods  on  the  Ist 
ttt  Aoaase^  I^I.  Os  the  1st  of  December,  1862,  the  capital  wai 
«I  3i»ffir  iDcrawd  to  $di>0.000.  Their  mills  contain  32,096 
^mRw^  7^}  jnHBB..  aai  aB  of  the  requisite  machinery  for  the  manu- 
ia-ar-  it  anCT  Ther  ako  have  extensive  dye- booses  sod 

3iisa:aiaa»  iir  «ae.  The  madiinery  is  driven  by  torbine  wheels 
if  ilfti^rK  pow.  The  Tarioos  products  of  the  Everett  Mills,  con- 
It  siQjaa^OL.  cidcs»  denims,  cheviot  shirtings,  ginghams,  and  an 
T!sr6eCT  of  dress  goods,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  goods  in  the 


Measn^  Gsokk  C.  Richardson  &  Co.,  178  Devonshire  Street, 
S;wanL.  jK&i  115  &  117  North  Street,  New  York,  are  the  company's 

ccSc«rs  of  the  company  are  as  follows :  — 

President. 
James  Longlet. 

Treasurer. 
D.  D.  Crombie. 

Clerk. 
H.  H.  Edes. 

Agent. 
C.  D.  McDUFFIE. 


Directors. 


Thom\5  Wigolksworth. 
Jamcs  Eixisox. 
John  Biqelow. 
Samvel  Gocld. 


James  Lonolkt. 
Abijah  E.  Hildrsth. 
Isaac  D.  Farnsworth. 
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MANOHESTEB  MILLS,  MANCHESTER,  N.  E 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Stuff  Dress  Goods. 

Commended  ^for  a  very  complete  assortment  of  three-fourths  figured 
dress  goo<ls,  —  mixtures,  lustres,  cashmeres,  twills,  and  six-fourths  cash- 
meres ;  aU  of  excellent  manufacture,  color,  and  finish  ;  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  adapted  for  general  consumption" 


JUDGES. 

Henry  Mitchell.* 
Theodore  Bochxer. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
August  Behmer. 
John  L.  Hates. 
Carl  Arnberg. 


John  D.  Lang. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
John  G.  Neeser. 


PRODUCT :  Printed  Calicoes. 


Commended  ^^for  variety  and  excellence  in  design  and  execution  of 
madder  prints,  variety  of  styles,  clearness  of  white,  and  especial  excel- 
lence in  aniline  Uaclc  grounds,  in  imitation  of  woven  effects,  with 
bright  figures  in  madder  colors,  in  pink  and  orange." 


Samuel  AVebber.* 
Joseph  Dassi. 
Arnold  Goldy. 
GusTAv  Herrmann. 
Edward  Richardson. 
Edward  Atkinson. 
Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 


JUDGES. 

Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
William  W.  Hulse. 
Meni  Rodrigues  de  la  Yas- 

concellos. 
Charles  H.  Wolff. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
George  O.  Baker. 


At  IVIancbester,  in  New  Hampshire,  fifty-two  miles  from  Boston,  the 
Merrimack  River  falls  about  fifty  feet,  —  the  greatest  £^1  at  one  point 
in  its  coarse.  This  fall  gives  a  fine  water-power,  which  has  produced 
the  flourishing  city  of  Manchester,  and  sustains  several  large  manu&c- 
taring  companies.    Prominent  among  these  is  the  Manchester  Mills,  — 


Signing  Judge. 
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a  company  incorporated  in  1874,  with  a  capital  of  ♦2,000,000,  for  the 
manufacture  of  worsted  dress  goods  and  calicoes.  This  oompanj 
•exhibited  its  products  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia; 
and  the  awards  it  there  received  (of  which  an  abstract  is  given  above) 
are  the  best  proof  of  the  quality  of  its  work. 

In  the  calico  department,  —  for  a  part  of  the  prodoct  cotton  is 
bought  in  the  bale,  and  passed  through  every  process  till  it  becomes 
gray  cloth.  This  cloth  is  then  taken  up  in  the  printery,  bleached,  and 
passed  through  every  process  till  it  becomes  a  finished  print ;  which  is 
packed  in  cases,  and  sent  to  market  from  the  print-works.  The  mills, 
however,  cannot  make  all  the  gray  cloth  required  for  the  print-woriw; 
so  that  a  large  quantity  is  bought  yearly  to  be  printed  with  the  cloth 
made  by  the  company. 

In  the  woi*8ted  department,  all  the  warp  is  made  from  cotton  bought 
in  the  bale,  and  all  the  woof  from  wool  bought  in  the  fleece.  All  pro- 
cesses are  completed,  and  all  the  dyeing,  finishing,  and  packing  are 
done  by  the  company,  on  its  own  premises,  by  its  own  workmen. 

The  following  statistics,  taken  from  an  issue  of  1876,  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  scale  of  the  business  of  the  company  :  — 


Capital  stock   f2,000,000 

Number  of  mills   6 

Number  of  printeries   1 

Number  of  cotton  spindles   75,000 

Number  of  worsted  spindles   15,000 

Number  of  looms   2,500 

Number  of  printing  machines   15 

Number  of  females  employed   1,860 

Number  of  males  employed   1,140 

Pounds  wool  consumed  per  week  ....  35,000 

Pounds  cotton  consumed  per  week    .    .    .  80,000 

Yards  cloth  made  per  week   550,000 

Yards  cloth  printed  per  week   1,000,000 

Yards  dyed  per  annum   12,500,000 

Yards  printed  per  annum   40,000,000 

"tons  coal  used  per  annum   15,000 

Cords  wood  used  per  annimi   1,000 

Gallons  oil  used  per  annum   13,000 

Pounds  starch  used  per  annum     ....  125,000 

Drugs  used  per  annum   $500,000 

Water-wheels  used,  3  eight-feet,  1  four-feet, 
1  seven-feet  in  diameter. 

Aggregate  horse-power   2,000 

Monthly  pay  roll   $95,000 
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The  oompanj  makes  large  provision  of  houses  (usually  of  brick) 
for  its  workpeople,  suitably  divided  into  boarding-houses  and  private 
homes.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  public  libraries,  free  schools, 
and  churches ;  is  well  governed  and  orderly,  enjoys  a  peculiarly  pure 
and  healthy  air,  and  ranks  high  among  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
United  Stated  for  the  advantages  it  secures  to  its  operatives  and  other 
residents. 


President, 


Lyman  Nichols. 


Directors, 


William  H.  Hill. 
Benjamin  P.  Cheney. 
William  O.  Gboveb. 


Samuel  R.  Payson. 
Samuel  Fay. 
Moody  Currier. 


Treasurer. 


John  C.  Palfrey. 


Clerk. 


Asa  Fowler. 


Agents, 


Joseph  Stone. 


Benjamin  C.  Dean. 


Selling  Agents. 

White,  Payson,  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
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OONTDTENTAL  MILLS,  LEWISTON,  ME. 


AWARD. 


PRODUCT:  Cotton  Fabrics. 

Commended for  unusually  jirm^  pure,  and  well-manufactured  medium 
fabrics. 

JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edwakd  Richardson. 
A.  D.  Lock  WOOD. 
Charles  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts.* 


W.  W.  IIclse. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 
Arnold  Goldy. 
GusTAV  Herrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigues  db  Yascox* 

CELLOS. 


CLAIM. 

The  power  that  drives  the  Continental  Mill  is  l,200-hor8e.  The 
estimates  show  that  the  daily  difference  in  favor  of  water-power  at 
Lewiston,  as  compared  with  steam-power,  is  21.19  cents  in  favor  of 
the  former.  This  result  makes  a  good  showing  in  one  very  important 
item  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  at  the  "  Continental."  The  exclusive 
manufactures  here  are  sheetings  and  shirtings;  consuming  13,000 
bales  of  cotton  |)er  annum,  or  about  0,000,000  pound.s  producing 
ir>,000,000  yards  of  cloth  annually,  in  30  and  40  inch  goods ;  the  chief 
staples  being  known  to  the  trade  as  "  Continental  Cs  and  D's.**  The 
Continental  C  is  30  inches  wide,  and  3.^  yards  to  the  pound;  the  D 
is  40  inches,  and  3.12  to  the  pound;  both  pure  cotton,  nothing  of 
foreign  substance  entering  into  the  fabrics  of  the  Continental,  except  the 
sizing  of  starch,  —  a  proportion  of  le^'s  than  three  per  cent.  The 

*  Signing  Judge. 
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products  of  the  ContineDtal  Mill  are  in  high  favor,  not  only  at  home, 
but  in  the  English  market  also;  coming  into  the  same  use  in  Great 
Britain  that  it  has  won  here,  in  prime  favor  among  buyers,  who  wish 
the  utmost  value  of  their  money  in  pure  cotton  fabrics.  There  are 
none  better  in  the  world  than  those  of  the  Continental  Mill ;  and  it  is 
certain  they  are  as  staple  in  Manchester  and  London  as  in  New  York 
and  Boston. 


166 
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AOTIEN-GESELLSOHAFT  FUE  ANIUN-FABEIKATIOII, 
BEBLDT,  OEBMANY. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT :  Coal-Tar  Products  and  Anfline  CoksfB. 


ForJinene$$  of  collection  of  novels  variou$j  and  pure  eodlrtar  eolort^ 
and  for  the  successful  application^  on  a  large  manufacturing  $caU^  of 
Coupler's  process  for  the  production  of  aniline  without  the  use  of  arsenic 


Tlic  title  of  this  com  pan  j,  as  above,  means  Stock  CompaDj  for 
Manufacturing  Anilines."  There  are  two  large  establishments,  erected 
on  about  nineteen  acres:  — 

1.  Works  at  Rummelsburg,  near  Berlin,  for  benzole,  nitro-benzole, 
aniline  oil,  methyle-aniline,  and  nitric  acid. 

2.  Works  at  Wiesenufer,  near  Berlin,  for  all  kinds  of  aniline  colon, 
spirits  of  ammonia,  and  iron  vitriol. 

The  works  employ  7  steam-engines,  of  about  GO-horso  power;  9 
hteam-boilers,  5  chemists,  and  some  150  workmen  and  officials. 

The  works  at  Rummelsburg,  established  in  1868,  produce  daily 
about : — 


acid  or  other  mineral  oxygeant. 


JUDGES. 


Prof.  C.  A.  Jot. 
Prof.  F.  A.  Geuth. 
Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith. 
Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Mallett. 


Dr.  William  Oduho. 


Dr.  R.  Van  AVaoner. 

J.  F.  KUHLMAN,  Jr. 

Prosper  De  Wildk. 
Emanuel  Paterno. 


Refined  benzole   3,000  lbs. 

Nitnvbenzole   3,700  „ 

Aniline   2,000  „ 

^b'thyle-aniline   300 

Nitric  acid   3,600  „ 

Mirbane  oil   200 


Besides  naphthylamino,  diphenylamine,  phonylendianiiue,  in  quantities. 
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The  establishment  was  the  first  to  produce  in  Germany  meth^le- 
aniline  in  large  quantities.  Two-thirds  of  the  production  is  consumed 
by  the  Wiesenufer  works,  balance  being  sold  to  other  aniline  manufact- 
urers, and  to  calico  printers. 

The  establishment  at  Wiesenufer  was,  in  1872,  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved ;  it  now  produces  daily  about  1,000  lbs.  aniline  colors.  Con- 
sumers of  anilhie  products  will  find  great  advantages  in  our  products. 
The  proprietors  are  chemists,  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  aniline  products  since  their  discovery.  Many  of  the 
more  prominent  colors  bear  their  names  as  discoverers ;  Rubine,  and 
Rosaniline,  which  is  the  base  of  many  of  the  finest  reds  and  blues, 
&c.,  are  prepared  in  so  pure  a  state  that  they  are  largely  in  demand  by 
aniline-color  manufacturers.  Not  only  is  a  very  careful  attention  paid 
to  the  purity  of  manufacture,  but  an  important  feature  in  our  products 
are  the  novelties  in  shades ;  it  being  the  aim  of  the  company  not  only 
to  produce,  in  the  largest  way,  the  pure  regular  protlucts,  but  the  novel- 
ties demanded  by  caprice  of  fashion.  The  company  have  paid  much 
attention,  also,  to  adapting  their  colors  to  use  on  leather,  skins,  paper, 
inks,  dressings,  &c.,  and  with  great  success. 

Henry  A.  Gould,  101  Milk  Street,  Boston,  is  their  American 
agent ;  and,  being  among  the  first  to  introduce  aniline  colors  into  the 
United  States,  with  his  previous  connection  with  other  European 
makers,  is  well  able  to  attend  to  their  rapidly  increasing  business. 

The  great  success  of  this  company  in  a  few  years  proves  that  a  pure 
article,  standard  well  maintained,  will  in  time  take  the  lead,  despite 
competition.    Large  consumers  will  be  offered  liberal  terms. 

TV.  J.  Matheson,  16  Cedar  Street,  New  York  (formerly  witli  New 
York  agency  of  A.  Poirrier,  Paris),  has  been  engaged  to  attend  to  the 
wants  centering  there. 


MILLEE'S  BIBLE  AID  FUBHSHDIG  HDUSL 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA- 

A  W  A  B  D . 
PRODUCT:  Bibleft. 
CommenM  as  an  exJn'bidon  o  f  mperUy  houmd  AUci,  Aonnm^  frmi 
tasU  a  lid  titil  in  Uu  higktst         of  tke  b&olbimders  arL 

JUDGES. 

Jam»  M.  Wilcox.  H.  T.  Bklajp. 

(; .  <).  C  If  A  I'l  \ .  ;        Sir  Stdxet  H.  Watkblov. 

William  Kaxov.  j        G.  W.  Seitx. 

Kl>WAKL»  CoNLfcV.  ' 


CLAIM. 

VAwoird  W.  Millcr'8  Bible  aud  Publishing  House,  1102  and  1104 
8aiii»<irii  StPretf  Philadelphia,  was  e^tabli^bed  in  1831 ;  and  is  beliered 
to  l>e  one  of  the  oldebt  in  the  United  States,  having  a  continuous  existenoe 
under  the  same  management.  The  editions  emanating  from  this  house 
havf;  attained  a  wide  i>opularity  throughout  the  country,  and  several 
of  the  iiioht  prominent  and  pro-i)erous  subscription  houses  (prindpallr 
of  that  f'iiy)  have  received  their  supplies  from  this  establishmeut. 
Their  jxjpular  "  Family  IJible  "  is  claimed  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best 
huhK<Tiption  lK)ok  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The  manufacture  of 
Hihh'H  has  ever  lx;en  a  ajKicrialty ;  and  the  most  approved  machinerj 
is  to  Ix;  found  in  the  pre8H-room,  —  all  the  appliances  be'ing  on  a 
heavy  Hiralfs  and  (Operated  by  Kt^'am-power.  In  addition  to  Bibles,  the 
proprietor  commenced,  in  18.*Jo,  the  publication  of  the  **  Southern 
Harmony  a  lM)ok  of  music,  by  William  Walker,  of  which  the  many 
eilitions  have  nwhed  500,000  copies.  The  Christian  Harmony"  b 
another  popular  music-book,  by  the  same  author;  first  issued  in  1807, 
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tnd  has  met  with  similar  success,  —  the  sales  increasing  now  every  year. 
The  proprietor  is  a  practical  bookbinder,  who  commenced  that  busi- 
ness forty-five  years  ago,  and  has  prosecuted  it  with  persevering 
industry  and  success  ever  since.  About  1841,  he  associated  with  him 
Samuel  D.  Burlock,  —one  of  his  journeymen  ;  and  the  business  was 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  Miller  &  Burlock  for  twenty-three  years, 
when  it  was  dissolved.  In  1871,  he  admitted  his  son,  Francis  II. 
Miller,  to  an  interest  in  the  business;  and,  in  1875,  another  son. 
Alfred  W.,  also  became  associated  with  him  in  the  affairs  of  the  house  ; 
it  being  his  intention  to  educate  them  thoroughly  in  the  several  de- 
partments before  he  withdraws  from  active  pursuits,  when  they  will 
take  the  management  of  affairs  exclusively  under  their  own  control. 
The  success  tliat  has  attended  the  business  has  been  due  to  the  strict 
integrity  and  honorable  dealing  of  the  proprietor,  and  to  the  superior 
quality  and  moderate  prices  of  his  goods. 
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AtJB,  HACKENBUKG  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT :  Machine  and  Sewing  Silks,  and  Button-Hole  Twiit 

A  Jihe  exhibit  of  sewing  and  embroidery  silks  and  machine  twist; 
the  sewing  and  embroidery  silks  principally  meritorious  for  great  beantj 
and  brilliancy  of  color  ;  the  button-hole  twist  and  saddlers^  silk  highlj 
commendable. 


Commenced  business  in  18G3.  Have  established  a  standard  of  best 
qualities  of  machine  and  sewing  silks,  and  button-hole  twist,  especiallj 
for  shoe  and  clotliing  manufacturers.  Their  goods  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  reliable,  honest,  and  first-class;  being  made  of  l>est stock,  and 
strictly  pure  dye,  which  tliey  were  the  first  to  introduce  in  the  United 
States,  as  also  the  system  of  weighing  each  box  of  silk  before  deliver- 
ing to  customers.  Their  goods  are  always  sold  with  their  own  Bame 
on,  and  received  the  only  prize  for  machine  and  sewing  silk  —  a  silver 
medal,  after  having  Ix'en  thoroughly  tested  by  competent  judges — at 
Franklin  Institute  Kxhibition,  Philadelphia,  1874,  "  for  superiority  in 
every  respect;'*  an<l  the  medal  and  diplomas,  as  alwve,  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition.  Their  factory  is  at  241,  240,  and  248  North 
Front  Street,  Phihulelphia. 

Salesrooms  at  20  North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia;  265  West 
Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  Ol>  West  Third  Street,  Cincinnati. 


JUDGES. 


Jonx  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdix. 
Charlks  le  Boutillier.* 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  Gustav  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bociixer,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  ^Iax  Weiqekt. 
Loi^is  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Xeeseb. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Dakii^os. 


CLAIM. 


•  Signing  Judge. 
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CHENEY  BROTHEES,  HARTFORD  AND  SOUTH  MAN- 
CHESTER,  CONN. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT :  SUk  and  SUk  Ribbons. 

Commended  far  perfect  manipiUcUion  of  spun  silk  in  every  form^  and 
for  piece  goods  and  ribbons  manufactured  tJiereof  evincing  a  high 
degree  of  excellence. 

JUDGES. 


•John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin.* 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  Gl'htav  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
IIexry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Ix)uis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Danino6. 


Cheney   BeoTnERS,  Silk  Manufacturers,  South  Manchester  aofl 

Hartford,  Conn. 

(Established  183G.) 

Cheney  Brothers  have  been  identified  with  the  silk  industry  of 
America  for  nearly  forty  years. 

They  began  by  trying  to  establish  the  culture  of  silk  in  this  country, 
and  only  after  this  proved  to  be  a  failure  did  they  become  silk  manu- 
factnrers. 

They  were  fbr  a  long  time  the  leading  manufacturers  of  sewing 
silks  and  machine  twist ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  various  branches  of  weaving,  and  have  produced  some  spe- 


*  Signing  Judge. 
21 
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cialties  in  spun-silk  fabrics  which  are  better  than  anj  goods  of  the  same 
class  raade  in  Europe. 

At  the  Centennial  Exposition,  thej  claimed  for  their  span  silks  and 
spun -silk  fabrics  superior  excellence,  and  received  an  award  from  the 
judges  for  them. 

Among  the  leading  articles  produced  in  this  establishment  are  black 
and  colored  gros-grain  silks,  which  have  obtained  a  wide-spread  repu- 
tation for  their  good  wearing  qualities  and  cheapness,  as  compared 
with  imported  goods  of  corresponding  grades  and  weight. 

Ribbons  of  all  colors  and  widths  have  of  late  been  extensivelj 
made  here,  and  have  become  the  best  known  and  most  popular  standard 
brands  on  the  market. 

A  great  variety  of  light  silks  are  woven  for  the  millinery  and 
trimming  trade,  —  for  parasols,  and  for  hat  and  fur  linings. 

An  important  part  of  their  business  is  supplying  other  manufactorers 
with  materials  in  silk  used  by  them,  both  in  the  yarn  and  woven  iabrici, 
to  be  cut  up  for  various  purposes. 
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BELDING  BROTHEES  &  CO.,  ROCKVILL,  CONN. 


AWARD. 

PRODUCT :  Sewing  SUks. 

Machine  and  sewing  silisy  of  good  color,  strength,  smoothness,  and 
quality, 

JUDGES. 

John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutilliek.* 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consnl  GusTAV  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Tx)uis  Chat  EL. 
Caul  Arnberg. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G  Neeseh. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  the  history  of  a  country  is  the  history  of 
its  great  men  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of 
any  trade  is  the  hbtory  of  the  leading  merchants  and  manufacturers  in 
that  trade. 

In  giving  some  account,  therefore,  of  the  rise  of  the  firm  of  Belding 
Bros.  &  Co.,  — one  of  the  leading  firms  manufacturing  sewing  silks, — 
we  illustrate  the  rapid  and  enormous  growth  of  that  particular  branch 
of  manufacture. 

In  the  year  1856,  Mr.  M.  M.  Belding  (now  the  head  of  this  firm), 
at  that  time  a  boy  at  school  in  his  native  village  of  Ashfield,  Mass., 
with  the  praiseworthy  idea  of  making  his  vacation  profitable,  invested 
$25,  which  was  advanced  to  him  by  an  uncle,  in  skein  silk,  —  but  little 
machine  twist  being  used  at  that  time.  lu  the  first  week,  he  made  $9, 
selling  the  silk  from  house  to  house;  and,  thus  finding  his  little 
venture  profitable,  he  was  encouraged  to  go  on  with  it.  By  this  means 
he  built  up  a  connection,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  silk ;  so  that 
when,  in  18o8,  his  father  left  Ashfield,  and  took  the  rest  of  his  family 
to  Otisco,  Michigan,  M.  M.  Belding  staye<l  behind,  determined  to  m}ike 
sewing-silk  the  business  of  his  life.  He  then  sent  out  to  his  brothers 
in  Michigan  sewing  silk  to  the  amount  nf  $150.  And  with  this,  and  a 
cash  capital  of  $3.15, —  all  they  could  raise, —  H.  H.  and  A.  N.  Belding 
started  out.  They  were  very  successful  in  selling ;  and,  before  long, 
were  obliged  to  buy  a  horse  and  buggy  to  go  their  rounds.  They 
then  b^gan  to  sell  wholesale  to  country  merchants,  —  their  brother  still 
remaiuing  in  Massachusetts,  and  buying  the  silk  as  it  was  wante<l. 


Signing  Judge. 
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Bot  they  had  made  such  an  extensive  business  connection  in  the  West 
that  it  became  necessary  to  have  some  more  suitable  beudquarters  ihaii  i 
small  country  village ;  and  acconiingly,  in  September,  1863,  M.  M.  Beld 
ing  went  to  Chicago,  and  started  the  wholesale  house  of  Belding  Bros. 
&  Co.  They  were  at  this  time  buying  their  silk  from  different  manu- 
facturers ;  but  they  sold  so  many  goods  that  they  thought  it  advisable 
to  connect  themselves  with  some  manufacturer;  and  accordinglv,  in 
January,  1864,  they  bought  a  three-quarter  interest  in  a  little  mill  at 
Rockville,  Connecticut,  employing  only  twelve  girls,  and  with  two 
winders,  two  spinners,  and  four  spoolers,  as  the  sum  total  of  their 
machinery.  This  interest  they  retained  for  three  years,  the  business  in 
the  mean  time  constantly  increasing;  and  finally,  in  the  fall  of  186G, 
they  built,  at  a  cost  of  $117,000,  the  magnificent  mill  at  Rockville, 
which  they  are  now  operating. 

This  mill,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Belding,  is  a  sub- 
stantial brick  building,  125  by  44  feet,  of  four  stories  and  basement; 
with  dye-house  and  boiler-house  in  the  rear,  50  feet  square,  with  an  L 
60  by  24  feet.    The  raw  silk  when  it  comes  in  is  carefully  sorted, — 
an  operation  upon  which  the  future  of  the  silk  in  a  great  measure 
depends.    It  is  then  soaked  for  some  time  in  soap  suds  and  warm 
water  to  soften  it,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  properly.    It  la  then  wound 
on  to  large  spools.    The  next  operation  is  the  cleaning,  which  is  done 
on  the  top  floor.    This  consists  in  passing  the  silk  between  two  small 
adjustable  sti'el  knives,  which  clear  it  of  any  little  knota  and  imper- 
fections.   This  is  not  done  in  every  mill,  and  adds  to  the  quality  of 
the  silk  manufactured  by  this  firm.    The  silk  is  then  doubled.  ThU 
consists  in  winiling  on  to  a  spool  from  three  to  thirty  threads  of  silk, 
accoiding  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intende<l.    It  is  then  spun,  awl 
wound  on  to  iron  lK)bbins,  when  it  is  taken  to  the  basement  and 
matched  ;  that  is  doublc<l,  three  times  for  machine  twist,  and  twice  for 
g(>win<r  silk.    It  is  then  twiste<l,  and  afterwards  stretched  by  a  machine, 
wliieli  deserves  sometliing  more  than  a  {liissing  notice.   The  iron  boblnns 
are  phieed  on  a  rod  in  a  troii;rh  of  cold  water,  and  the  silk  wound  on  to  a 
revolving  cylinder.    From  this  cylinder  the  silk  is  wound  on  to  another 
cylinder,  revolving  at  a  greater  nite  of  speed.    This  has  the  effect  of 
stretching  the  tliread  alx)ut  fif)t»en  per  cent,  and  making  it  even 
throughout.    The  patent  for  the  stretching-machine,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  those  employetl  in  a  silk-mill,  is  largely  owned  by  Beld- 
ing Bros.  *&  Co.,  who  have  soM  the  right  to  use  it  to  a  number  of 
manufacturers.    It  is  then  reeleil  into  skeins  of  350  yanls  each,  and 
drit^l  in  a  steam  drying-room;  after  which  it  is  taken  to  the  dye-house, 
where  it  is  boile<l  about  four  hcmrs  in  soap  and  water,  in  onler  to  take 
out  the  gum.    By  this  oi)eration,  it  loses  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
its  weight.    It  is  then  dyt^l.    And  here  it  is  that  BeMiug  Bros,  have 
made  a  n»putation  for  themselves  by  their  purtMlye  silks,    llierc  is  a 
great  dc-al  of  sewing  silk  sold  which  is  weighie<l  up  to  100  |>er  ci-nt; 
but  all  silk  that  gms  out  of  this  factory,  with  the  name  of  Belding 
Bros.  &  Co.  on  it,  is  made  with  the  purest  dye  it  is  |K>ssible  to  get. 
Their  sliadeil  embroidery,  also,  is  tlie  best  that  is  made,  as  they  use  a 
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>mewhat  better  silk  for  that  purpose  than  the  generality  of  manufact- 
rers.  They  have  made  no  less  than  500  shades  and  colors,  and  it 
ould  seem  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  go  l)eyond  this. 
The  silk  is  then  taken  upstairs,  parted  off  into  350-yard  skeins,  when 
is  sized  and  lettered.  This  is  dune  by  placing  each  skein  on  a  bal- 
i<*e,  which  indicates  the  size  of  thread  and  letter  to  which  each  skein 
longs.  Belding  Bros.  &  Co.  number  their  silk  from  000,  for  the  finest 
hite,  running  3,000  yards  to  the  ounce,  to  the  coarsest  black,  FF, 
ily  210  yards  to  the  ounce. 

It  is  then  wound  on  to  spools,  ready  for  market,  by  spooling 
achines,  from  10  to  3,000  yards  on  a  spool.  To  each  spooler  a  self- 
•dicating  measuring  machine  is  attached,  so  that  the  exact  length  of  silk 
1  every  spool  is  known.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  weight.  Each 
rl  who  runs  a  spooler  has  a  set  of  scales  graduated  to  of  an 
ince,  on  which  she  first  weighs  each  dozen  empty  spools,  and  then  the 
ime  when  full.  Thus  Belding  Bros.  &  Co.  know  the  weight  of  every 
>zen  spools  of  silk  that  go  out  of  their  factory,  and  can  guarantee  it. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  done  in  this  factory  alone, 
e  would  state,  that  Belding  Bros.  &  Co.  have  in  use  45  winders, 
I  cleaners,  24  doublers,  G2  spinning-frames,  10  stretchers,  11  reels, 
5  soft-silk  winders,  and  104  spooling-machines. 

But  the  amount  of  sewing  silk  manufactured  in  this  mill  could  not 
ipply  the  demand  for  the  goods  of  Belding  Bros.  &  Co.,  which  the 
flPerent  members  of  the  firm  and  their  agents  had  been  pushing 
irough  their  different  houses  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
;  the  following  points :  New  York,  where  M.  M.  Belding  resides ; 
hiciigo,  under  H.  II.  Belding ;  Cincinnati,  under  D  W.  Belding  and 
T.  A.  Stanton  ;  Philadelphia,  where  they  are  represented  by  L.  C. 
[all,  Jr.,  &  Co. ;  St.  Louis,  Boston,  San  Francisco ;  and  Montreal, 
here  the  firm  have  established  a  branch  house,  and  started  a  mill 
ider  the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Lockhart,  the  reputation  of  and 
Je  for  the  goods  of  this  firm  in  Canada  being  sufficient  to  warrant 
lem  in  taking  such  a  bold  step. 

For  the  last  seven  years,  they  have  been  stocking  a  mill  at  Willi- 
antic,  and  another  at  Mansfield,  Conn.;  and,  in  1876,  bought  a  mill 
;  Northampton,  Mass.,  which  ihoy  have  filled  with  tlie  newest  and 
xt  machinery  that  can  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
iwing  silk. 

To  give  some  idea  of  their  enormous  business,  we  would  state,  that 
aiding  Bros.  &  Co.  use  no  less  than  3,000  pounds  a  week  of  the  raw 
aterial,  and  give  employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  1,000 
ukIs  ;  while  their  sales  last  year  were  al>out  SI, 500,000, —  a  great 
ivaocefrom  the  SI. 000  sold  in  1850. 

Messrs.  Belding  Bros.  &  Co.  were  the  first  American  manufacturers 
t  put  their  own  names  on  their  best  goals ;  and  iheir  doing  so  has,  no 
>ubt,  been  a  great  ai<l  to  the  reputation  their  goods  have  obtained, 
t  the  same  time,  in  no  iustiince  where  they  have  exluhited  Iheir  silk 
I  competition  have  they  failed  to  obtxiin  the  first  premium. 
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F.  STEFFAN  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Shawls. 

Revenible  heaver  shawls,  of  wool  filling  and  cotton  vmrpy  noticeable 
for  originality  and  taste  of  design^  of  gray  ctnd  black  stripes,  with 
borders  woven  in  the  Jacqitard  loom. 


The  exhibit  for  which  we  have  received  the  above  award  was  com- 
posed of  goods  daily  pro<luced  at  our  factory,  and  not  manufactured  for 
the  occasion.  We  believe  tliey  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
manufacture.  We  are  now  making  a  specialty  of  woollen  and  worsted 
shawls,  worsteil  cloakings,  coatings,  dress  goods,  &&  ;  the  manufiictare 
of  which  we  have  carrie<l  to  high  perfection. 

The  0[>erations  at  our  mill  have  always  been  carrie<l  out  under  our 
|H;rsonal  su^K^rvision  ;  and  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  introduced  the 
improvements  and  machinery  needed  to  keep  our  goods  up  to  the 
standanl  of  the  times. 

We  have  the  ability  and  working  capacity  to  produce  work,  as  we 
l>elieve  unsurpassed  in  America  for  excellence  of  material,  beauty  of 
fniish,  and  durability. 

Our  mill  lias  a  frontage  of  CO  feet  on  Front  Street,  100  feet  on 
IIoi)e  Street ;  is  160  feet  deep,  and  four  stories  in  height,  exclusive 
of  lmsoini*nt ;  and  gives  employment  to  two  hundred  hands. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  IIayks. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Houtillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  Gustav  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert.* 

Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hatami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmkr. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 


•  Signing  .ludgo. 
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SEFFAELEN  &  FRITZ,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Rag-Carpet  Yams. 

An  excellent  exhibit  of  wool  and  cotton  rag-carpet  yam$ ;  the  wool 
made  from  carpet  noils,  in  a  great  variety  of  shades,  — the  solferino, 
pink,  and  orange,  especially  noteworthy. 


JUDGES. 

JoHx  L.  Hates. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Chables  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lano. 

Consul  GusTAT  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


From  small  beginnings,  up  to  our  present  extended  business,  our 
industry  has  been  developed  during  the  past  twelve  years.  Both 
members  of  our  house  are  practical  and  experienced  in  the  business, 
and  personally  superintend  the  workings  of  our  entire  establishment, 
giving  due  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  our  patrons.  Most  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  business  act  only  as  jobbers,  securing  their 
merchandise  from  outside  sources,  and  reselling  to  the  country  trade. 
While  the  entire  list  of  goods  sold  by  us  are  of  our  own  make,  showing 
twenty-seven  different  colors  in  cotton-chain,  thirty-six  different  shades 
and  colors  in  wool,  and  nine  different  colors  in  linen.  We  also  manu- 
facture cotton  batting,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade ;  cotton 
and  hemp  twines,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest  quality ;  wickings  of 
all  descriptions ;  cotton  yarns,  from  the  coarsest  number  to  the  finest 
yam  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  coloring,  under  the  supervision  of  skilled 
workmen,  with  facilities  for  dyeing  4,000  pounds  of  yam  per  day. 

We  reeeived  at  the  Centennial  the  only  prize  medal  awarded  for 
goods  in  our  line. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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KOXBURY  CAEPET  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS 

A  W  A  R  D. 

PRODUCT :  Tapestry  and  Velvet  Carpets. 

A  superior  exhibit  of  tapestry^  Brussels^  and  tapestry  velvet  ca 
of  high  excellence  in  texture^  color y  and  original  design  ;  the  pile 
spicnous  for  its  length,  indicating  good  wearing  qucdtties. 


JUDGES. 


JoHx  L.  IIayks.* 
Elliot  C.  Cow  din. 

ClIARLKrt  LE  BOCTILLIKK. 

Chaklks  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GrsTAV  Gebhaud. 

THK0I>0RE  BOCHXER,  Jr. 

Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 

IX)rirt  CllATEL. 

Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G  Xeeser. 
AcuusT  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninus. 


ROXBURY  CARPET  COMPANY. 
Office,  7  J  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
M.  II.  Simpson.  Ageytf,  J.  W.  Blakk,  Treai 

T]){)e8trj  carpets,  known  as  tapestry  Brussels,  and  tapestry  v€ 
form  a  very  important  branch  of  the  carpet  manufacture  of  the  11 
States.  This  style  of  carpet,  of  (piite  recent  invention,  is  partici 
adapted  to  the  popular  demand  for  bnlliant  effects  at  moderate  p 
for  there  is  no  form  of  car|)et  in  which  so  good  an  appearance  c 
secured  at  so  low  a  cost.  In  all  other  car|)ets  the  yams  are 
Tlio  principle  of  the  fabrication  of  these  carpets  consists  in  pn 
tlie  cuh>rs  u}>on  the  warps  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  tlie  war| 
woven,  they  form  the  desired  figure.  In  this  style  of  carpet  the 
for  the  application  of  color  and  design  is  unlimited,  and  certainly 
the  l)est  appearance  for  the  least  money. 

Tiie  method  of  printing  the  warp,  which  constitutes  the  esS' 
feature  of  the  taj>estry  car|K*ts,  was  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Wh 

*  Siginng  Judge. 
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of  Eilinburgh,  Scotland,  al)out  1838.  In  184G,  Mr.  John  Johnson,  an 
Englishman,  educated  in  Crossley's  establishment,  and  who  had  him- 
ftelf  put  up  the  first  machinery  for  this  branch  of  fabrication,  at  Halifax, 
England,  tlie  site  of  the  Crossley  works,  came  to  tliis  country,  and 
established  the  manufacture  of  tai)estry  carpet**,  at  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey ;  running  about  twenty-five  hand-looms.  He  was  facilitated  in  his 
enterprise  here  by  the  fact  that  Whitock  had  taken  out  no  patents  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Johnson  subsequently  removed  his  establishment  to 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  for  two  or  three 
years  under  his  direction,  though  not  in  his  name.  In  the  fall  of 
1855,  the  machinery  was  purchased  by  a  company,  of  which  Mr.  M.  H. 
Simpson  was  the  principal  stockholder,  and  was  removed  to  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  in  1856. 

The  great  experience  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  inventive  powers  of 
Mr.  Simp-^on  and  Mr.  Johnson,  have  secured  for  the  Roxbury  Carpet 
Com[)any'8  goods  great  prominence  in  the  market,  as  was  shown  by 
their  exhibit  at  the  late  Exposition.  Their  tapestries  are  in  no  sense 
inferior  to  those  of  Crossley*s,  tlie  leading  manufacturer  of  Europe,  in 
this  line  of  goods. 

When  this  class  of  goods  was  first  put  on  the  market  here,  the 
experience  was  the  same  as  in  Euro^ie:  they  met  with  but  little  favor. 
But  there  has  l)een  a  growing  appreciation  and  demand  for  tl:em, 
Qntil  now  they  are  the  leading  goods  in  the  trade.  One  of  the  great- 
est advantiiges  in  their  favor,  with  consumers,  is  the  fact  that  all  colors 
can  be  freely  used ;  and  so  the  most  pleasing  effects  are  secured,  while 
the  expense  is  kept  far  below  that  of  other  styles  of  manufacture. 

The  progress  made  here  since  the  first  introduction  is  remarkable. 
The  product  of  the  first  hand-looms  was  but  five  yards  |>er  loom  per 
day.  In  1856,  the  product  of  this  company,  for  each  loom  per  day, 
was  sixteen  yards.  At  present,  the  average  product  of  each  of  tiie 
114  looms  employed  is  49^  yards  per  day.  The  ratio  of  price  for 
Bnisaels  is  $1.85;  for  tapestry,  $1.00.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  hands 
are  employed,  and  their  entire  production  finds  its  consumption  in 
American  homes  ;  a  valuable  comment  on  the  excellence  of  the  manu- 
fiicture,  aud  a  fact  of  great  social  significance. 

22 
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BUELmOTOJ  WOOLLHT  00,  WIFOOSn  FALLS,  VT. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Cassimeres  and  Ovcrooctxiigs. 

A  ywi  exhibit  of  eiynans,  hladt  and  admd:  Jfofron;  Itneyt,  mi 
eaaurt  ;  oho,  ,3-4  Hack  doesh'ns,  of  superior  finisk  and  color. 


JUDGES. 

Joir.T  L.  Hate5. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdhc. 
Charle-s  LE  BorTILLIE*. 
C  harle.^  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  La.tg. 

Coool  GcsTAT  Gebhard. 

THEfiDOKE  fWXTHXER,  Jr. 

Uenbt  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Loris  Chatel. 
Carl  Arxberg. 
Hatami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Xeeser. 
AucrsT  Behmer. 
Albert  Damnos. 


The  Barlington  Woollen  ConifMUiy*8  Mills  at  Winooski  Falls 
mr^ou  are  the  largest  and  \3H»i  known  mills  in  the  State,  and  their  rep- 
aration is  second  to  none  for  the  superior  qaalitj  and  styles  of  tlieir 
C'ToU :  the  fabrics  produced  by  these  mills  having  conunue<i  to  improve 
cDiil  now  many  are  preferred  to  the  forei^^n  makes  of  same  kinds. 

The  mills  were  erected  in  1836  to  1838,  and  their  early  history  was 
c-r.e  of  almor^t  unbroken  defeat,  untd  in  1852,  when  they  pa:<j^>d  into 
r.^w  Icands :  and  from  them,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  into  the  control  of  the 
prvj^ij:  ^rporation.  under  whose  management  their  capacity  has  been 
:.rAr>  doubW.  and  their  sucoe«s  secured.' 

Ti«-^  mill*  were  tlie  first  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  Jfosro$r$ 
ir.t'i  this  C'»unirv  as  they  are  now  made,  and  the  production  of  which 
iLorra>e«l  many  fold.  They  are  also  celebratetl  for  their  fine  ami 
r-K^iiiim  hrfHjticJotfi$,  of  |>ermanent  color,  and  eletj^ant  and  dumble 
rrii-h.  Di»fsL'ifts  and  M**8row  beavers  have  been  lending  articles  of 
xn.^nv.ficnm*.  ainl  have  a  higii  reputation  with  the  trade. 

Wi:hin  the  l:ist  year  or  two,  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
n"uir:\if:4*'nire  of  pttf  fig  ft  red  and  fancy  cassimeres  and  suitings;  which, 
w:.::i  now,  have  always  lieen  importai  from  England  and  France;  but 
t);i>t->>nK*anv*s  pro«luciions  of  them  have  proved  in  every  way  e<jual  to 
tht"^  fi»T\  :cn  articles,  not  only  in  durability,  but  also  in  f)ermanence  of 
<\>3i>r.  U'^^uty  of  fibric,  and  fineness  of  finish  ;  and  they  are  rapidly  and 
jiurt^lv  displacing  the  foreign  makes,  with  full  satisfaction  to  the  cno- 
^nniors.  wIk>  nre  In-ginning  to  realize  that  as  good  fabrics  can  be  pro- 
dwc«^l  in  this  oi>untry  as  anywhere  in  the  worhl. 

IV  value  of  tlie  annual  prtxluct  is  about  $1,000,000,  aud  tlie  wool 
<\^sunKHl  rather  less  than  1,5(M),0()0  pounds. 

Mr.  .Kveph  Sawver  is  the  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Kennedj, 
t>H*  Ai^^nl  nnd  Sec-rt  tary ;  Hon.  E.  R.  Mudge  being  the  Presideot 

Tlio  Srllinff  .Vgents'are  Messrs.  E.  R.  Mudge,  Sawyer,  A  Co^  of 
lV^ti>n/Now  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

♦  Signing  Judge. 
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GEOEGE  CEOMPTON,  WOEOESTEE,  MASS. 


AWARD. 


PRODUCT:  Looms. 

Tlie  best  looms  for  fancy  weavintf  on  shawls,  cassinureSy  and  satinets  ; 
embracing  original  inventions,  ingenious  construction,  and  excellent 
worlmanship, 

JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdix. 
Charles  le  Boutilliek. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GrsTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Hochxer,  Jr. 
IIexry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert.* 

LOI'IS  ClIATEL. 

Carl  Arxbekg. 

II A  YAM  I  KeXZO. 

John  G.  Xeeser. 
August  Hehmer. 
Albert  Daxixos. 


CLAIM. 

The  looms  made  at  the  works  have  never  been  exhibited  in  compe- 
tition excepting  at  Paris,  in  the  Universal  Expo^(ition  of  18G7.  There 
the  Broad  Woollen  Loom,  Improved  Upright  Lever,"  was  in  con- 
stant operation,  and  attracted  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Continental 
manufacturers.  It  was  awarded  a  silver  medal ;  being  the  onlg  recog- 
Dition  given  to  any  loom  for  weaving  woollens,  notwithstanding  seven 
diflTereut  looms  were  in  competition,  from  England,  Saxony,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Prussia.  It  is  now  largely  in  use  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

Since  completing  improvements  upon  the  harness-motion  of  the  loom 
shown  at  Paris,  we  have  produced  a  new  and  entii-ely  unique  haniess- 
motioo,  styled  the  "  Horizontal  Harness-Motion."  The  choice  be- 
tween these  two  looms  is  very  little ;  the  weaving  community  being 
about  equally  divided  in  opinion  as  to  their  merits. 

Within  a  short  time,  improvements  have  l>een  made  in  motions  for 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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operating  shuttle-boxes ;  also,  in  devices  for  findiDg  the  pick,  when 
brv^ken  or  exhuuste<l. 

Grvat  improvenu'uts  have  been  made  in  looms  designed  for  weaving 
«x>tton  and  worsieil  goods  (dress  goods,  &c.).  The  improvements  nuid^ 
are  those  of  the  liaruess^  and  sliuttle-box  mechanisms  and  stop-motions, 
haviu«;  tor  their  object  tlie  highest  attainable  speed. 

We  e\hil>iteil  loomt  at  the  "  International,*'  as  follows:  The  Broad 
W^vIIeii  L^K>m  :  the  Hruad  Loom  ;  a  narrow  Loom  with  new  box-inotiuo 
and  {K>wfr  pick-tinder;  the  Gingham  Looms,  with  four  shuttle-boxes 
a:  one  end«  and  four  at  earh  end.  which  are  the  standard  looms  of  tlw 
^vii:i:rv  t«>r  iiin^hams ;  and  the  Chain  Tap|>ett  Loom,  a  new  defu&rture  io 
:he  vkuv  of  a  hurness-movemenU  and  which,  for  simplicity,  durabilitv, 
ciJtr.i:  •Jn'rici.  HUtl  <[v^iLso  far  as  its  ca|>acity  extends,  promises  to  success- 
-:v:il  all  that  is  known  at  this  peritnL 
We  .:;d  not  tr\hil»ii  ihe  onlinary  Cam  I»om,  Tape,  Brussels  Carpet, 
S  .k  L^'uis,  Ac  and  many  others,  of  which  we  have  i>attems ;  lieiug 
vv:::v  ut  ;o  >!iow  ihe  leaiding  lypvs  in  woollen  ami  i*otton  weaving,  in 
iu4\e  the  largest  ex[H-rience  and  reputation. 
Hie  niv^i  of  the  Wms  cv>nstruotetl  by  us  at  this  date  are  **  close 
>.'*^\:/*     Iht  re  is  much  >;iid.  in  I'enain  quarters,  as  to  the  sujierior 
^t»:\a-  :;<^<>  of  the     ojH  ii-sht^ "  Kkmu5.    Ten  years  ago,  in  a  cata- 
:         i>  ^l•.s  wf  were  ilirn  ov)u<truciing,  some  of  which  were 
v'.^  >;i:  1.  "  For  y^'  j-ni/  u^e,  exjK-rience  shows  that  the  'o|H»n 

^.  ^»  ^"^  TA^ci-  .i'.'.i  z  ii'«  tl.iorv.  i>  not  without  faults  in  praclii-c." 

V  .V. ^  .\  v  r  *  :.^'-  in  m.iiiutlicture  and  use  has  confirmed  u>  in 

. .     I  wa>  v\Trtv:  ai.d  iiill  stand:  though  wlwl  we 

*     v'l  A>      : -e  i:ji:arv  of  things  faulty  has  ^ince  been  adopttnl 
^  -  ■  V  :.t  •:"^r.>Ii  of  trumj-^-ls.  as  original,  and  a  great  im- 


.:  vv;: :  r"-e  :!.rvr-«i  :arti*rs  of  all  the  cloths  maile 

P'^hIs  and  the  agency  of  the 
v.r  tA-*v  nji:.iifao:ure  antl  present  continunl 
■-v.  «  *  •  »    ^  .  •      >^A,xc  ^^F.v*  a:  rej^^rt  of  the  judges  on  wool 

w^'vx.  o  * -^^         I  '-^-i'-^*'-^!  Exhibition:  — 

V*     V   Vv.  V  1    A    r-  c'lr-cr.:  wvx>l  manufacturer  iu  St^lan, 
v^^^«,x,  V.**  M  ,  v^v   -f       r.^jkicv:.:  :o  Svbool,  couceived  the  idea  uf 
w  t  M  -'^r:.^     :v\rriciliT  mjitie,  bv  unitin*;  uvon 

K  xu.  :       .*c  -.vi of  tissue.    Tliis  he  was  ab!e 
^  ^.  :K  Vn         l-x'itr..    I:  WIS  evident  that  tlie  variety  of 
«Jn  ♦  *  »  A>  4*  urLlimited  as  the  fancy  of  the 

^"**-*..u»>v      U'^uvv  ^^  ^r^i^i        wsx<leiB  -Cuicy'  cmssimeres. 
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These  cloths,  put  on  the  market  and  exposed  at  public  expositions, 
instantly  struck  the  popular  taste,  and  were  imitated, — at  first  in 
France,  and  then  in  all  other  manufacturing  nations.  Their  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  is  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  flowing  from 
national  expositions. 

**In  1840,  an  American  gentleman,  arriving  directly  from  Paris,  visited 
Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  then  agent  of  the  Middlesex  Mills,  at  Lowell, 
Mass.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  *  He  hail  an  overcoat  woven 
in  diamond  figures  of  great  beauty;  said  he  saw  it  at  an  Exposition 
in  Paris ;  and  BonjcHn  &  Son,  of  Sedan,  were  the  manufacturers.  He 
gave  me  a  small  bit  from  the  inside  of  the  colhir.' 

"  With  this  bif,  as  an  example  of  what  was  to  be  done,  Mr.  Lawrence 
applied  to  Mr.  William  Crompton  to  adapt  machinery  for  this  tissue 
already  devisetl  by  him  for  cotton  fabrics  ;  and  the  result  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  •  Crompton  Loom  ui>on  which  fancy  cassimeres  have 
since  been  woven,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Sweden,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Bclgiimi." 

In  a  report  by  another  boanl  of  judges,  at  the  International  lixposi- 
tion,  that  of  Group  Eight,  uj)on  Textile  Machinery,  those  gentlemen  say, 
**  The  origirud  and  well-known  Crompton  Loom  has  been  modified  and 
improved  from  time  to  time,  by  the  successive  inventions  of  George 
Crompton,  since  the  year  18.j4,  until  it  covers  a  wide  range  of  figured 
or  '  fancy  woven  fabrics and  is  a  thoroiujhly  well  built^  reliable,  and 
adaptable  machined 

The  first  of  these  reports  was  written  by  an  American,  and  the 
other  by  an  Englishman ;  both  eminent  in  their  respective  localities 
and  professions. 

Their  united,  harmonious  testimony,  together  with  the  above  award 
of  the  Commission,  giving  the  rank  of  the  Crompton  Loom  as  the 
•*  Bkst,"  is  very  impressive  in  its  sweeping  commendation. 
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ing  ;  giving  all  desirable  scope  for  design,  and  anlimited  in  the  use  of 
variety  in  coloring ;  producing  a  fabric  unequalled  for  beauty  and  dura- 
bility l>y  any  carpeting  manufactured,  except  the  most  costly  kinds 
roanufacture<i  in  Europe  by  the  slow  process  of  hand  operation.  Pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  this  invention,  it  was  impossible  to  compete 
in  this  country  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  as  the  cost  for  labor  iu 
weaving  constituted  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  in  manufact- 
uring ;  whereas  we  now  have  thirty-four  of  these  looms  in  o()eration, 
capable  of  prmlucing  700  yards  per  day,  and  of  supplying  most  of  our 
people  who  desire  a  fine  car[)et  of  tliis  description,  at  moderate  price, 
without  depending  upon  European  productions. 

The  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons'  Carpet  Company  have  34  Axminster 
looms,  producing  700  yards  per  day ;  100  tapestry  Brussels  looms, 
producing  5,500  yards  per  day;  and  138  ingrain  looms,  producing 
2,000  yards  per  day ;  with  all  the  carding,  spinning,  and  printing  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  preparing  the  wool  for  the  looms,  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  kinds;  giving  employment  to  twelve  hundred 
operatives. 

All  the  principal  buildings  are  new  and  substantial,  of  ample  capac- 
ity for  the  purposes  intended,  located  on  a  stream  of  very  pure  water; 
mnd  we  take  pleasure  in  believing  that  our  establishment  is  not  excelled 
by  mny  in  its  ap|)ointments  and  arrangemenis  for  the  manufacture  of 
caqieting :  and  are  especially  gratified  in  knowing  that  we  were  the 
first  to  successfully  establish  the  manufacture  of  a  class  of  fine  carpet- 
ing by  power-loom,  never  before  attempted  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try ;  mnd  that,  by  the  employment  of  superior  artisans  in  the  various 
departments,  the  production  of  our  looms  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  any  goods  manufactured  of  similar  description. 


OFFICERS. 
Alexander  Smith     .    .    .  President, 
Warren  B.  Smith     .    .    .  Treasurer. 
Wm.  F.  Cochran   ....  Secretary. 

W.  k  J.  Sloane     ....    Agents^  No.  656  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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WASHINGTON  MILLS,  E.  R  MUDGE,  SAWYER,  &  00, 
LAWEENOE,  MASS. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT :  Worsted  and  Stuff  Goods. 

A  vrry  crrditnUe  exhibit  of  three-quarters  stuff  goodsj  consisting  of 
plain  and  twilled  mixtures^  checks^  stripes^  cretonnes^  mid  oU-fCOcl 
drlitines  ;  all  rrry  useful  goods,  and  adapted  for  general  consumption. 


JUDGES. 


.loiiN  L.  Hayks. 
Km  lor  (\  ("owniN. 

CllVUi  rs  I  F  UoVTlI-LIKR, 
ClI  AKI  KS  J.  Kl.MS. 

J.  n.  i.vNu. 

(Jim  vv  (iKUHard. 
Tin  oi>oi;r  Hooiinkr»  »lr. 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Louis  Cuatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hay^mi  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daxinos. 


C  L  A  I  M. 

'11)0  Wnshinjiton  Mill's  of  T^iwronoo,  Mass.,  originally  known  as  the 
U«v  Siato  Mills  x>oi\'  osuMishtM  thirty  years  ago,  and  are  the  most 
o\trnvi\o  mHn\if;ioior>  of  a  j^tMieral  range  of  woollen  goods  in  this  or 
.•*n>  other  \>Mn\trv, 

rho  j>nvhiot>  of  :ho  w  w^^lon  mills  wmprise  shawls,  flannels,  coit- 
iti^^,  N  :\\oi>i.,  i  ^u'vioiv,  .^nJ  many  o:her  styles  of  woollens. 

\\\  wv^rvto:  nriiv  OvV\::v^  v.trioiis  kinds,  for  inen*s  use,  and 
l.^J.o^'  tl:v»  C'\v',>  in  ;::xa;  x^rUty,  are  pn>«luctM. 

h\  tho  vv;:.  n  miV.,  «^;h  .1  v\4:vi.-::y  of  50.000  spindles,  the  product 
U  >AUt\i  to  ivis :  :!><  v*Va*.^p>  etna  t  morj^i^ncies  of  the  market, 

\  u  xuxx  o:  .  ^;v;,  -  x  i!  :>  mAr.utaoiory  brings  prominently  for- 
>n.*»\l  ^N-M.-^.t  cvv^s  —  :iow  in  constant  and  growing 

%)«  m/^tK)      iiv^;  ih;  r  o:  i Vt  T>\  in  the  use  of  the  inveniixc 

j^^uuiv  cuu :  ^\  a:  .1  .t;';V.  !>.xci  the  nrst  have  been  lavi»hlf 
rwpJoxxxi  i^x  liv  %\yv  A'S  .X.  Sv-ny'  tht>*^  taiv't*  have  lieen  mentioned 
>»hixh  >»x*  ^  v    .  r.s;     .   ;i>t  odknal  report  of  the  Botrd 

xxl  N'^/,.*  \.      *:  vVo^e^nial  Kxhibition. 
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In  the  important  class  of  shawls,  we  naturally  observe  those  most 
nearly  allied  in  material  and  texture  to  the  fabrics  which  we  have 
been  considering.  The  manufacture  of  the  all-wool  plaid  shawl.'^,  for- 
merly known  in  this  country  as  the  Bay  State  shawls,  from  the  mill 
which  introduced  them,  originated  in  Massachusetts,  about  1848. 
Favored  by  the  easy  application  of  the  cashmere  twill  to  this  fabric, 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  design  is  made,  and  varied,  through 
the  ultimate  concurrence  of  the  warp  and  woof,  and  still  further  aided 
by  the  adaptation  of  American  wools  to  this  fabric,  it  at  once  obtained 
perfection.  The  shawls  of  the  Bay  State  Mills  exhibited  at  the  first 
International  Exposition,  that  of  1852,  were  pronounced  by  French 
experts  as  '  quite  remarkable  for  the  lightness  and  softness  of  the 
stuff ; '  and  shawls  exhibited  by  the  same  mill  at  the  Paris  Ex[>osition 
of  1867  were  commended  for  the  same  qualities,  as  well  as  for  their 
moderate  price.  This  manufacture  has  an  immense  production,  quite 
excluding  foreign  articles  of  the  same  grade." 

About  1859  appeared,  either  through  the  Washington  or  Middlesex 
Mills,  —  for  the  honor  is  claimed  by  both,  and  the  products  of  both 
vie  with  each  other  in  celebrity  —  the  blue  flannel  coating,  indigo  and 
wool  dyed,  and  having  a  three-leaved  twill.  This  fabric,  sheared  and 
finished  like  cloth,  but  retaining  the  lightness  and  flexibility  of  the 
flannel  texture,  forming  an  admirable  material  for  summer  garments, 
is  distinctly  American  in  origin  and  character.  It  has  a  large  domes- 
tic consumption,  and  has  become  an  article  of  export  to  South  America. 

Opera  flannels  —  a  name  given  abroad,  from  one  of  its  original  uses, 
to  a  light  flannel,  more  highly  gigged  and  finished  than  the  ordinary 
article ;  being  piece-dyed,  uniformly,  in  many  fancy  colors,  and  hot- 
pressed  —  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Bay  State 
Mills. 

The  Exposition  showed  that  the  most  fonuidable  rivals  of  the 
fiiDcy  cassimeres  are  the  fabrics  known  as  worsted  coatings.  Being 
woven  in  the  fancy  loom,  either  Jacquard  or  Crompton,  and  made  for 
the  same  purposes  and  by  the  same  manufacturers  as  the  fancy  cassi- 
meres, they  difler  from  them  only  in  the  respect  that  the  cassimeres 
are  made  of  carded,  and  the  worsted  cloths  of  combed,  wool.  This 
fabric  was  created  in  France,  and  the  introduction  of  its  manufact- 
ure into  this  country  affords  another  illustration  of  the  benefits  of 
international  expositions. 

Hon.  E.  R.  Mudge,  of  Boston,  being  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Exposition  of  Paris  in  1867,  was  impressed  with  these 
goods  tben  exhibited,  and  which  were  then  being  mucli  worn  as  a 
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DOTelty  in  both  London  and  Paris.  Seeing  that  they  were  made  <^ 
combed  merino  wool,  ^Ir.  Mudge  made  inquiries,  to  ascertain  if  suit- 
able wools  for  these  fabrics  could  be  abundantly  furnished  by  Ameri- 
can fleeces.  Satisfying  himself  affirmatiyely  upon  this  point,  he 
imported  and  introduced  the  requisite  machinery  for  combing  and 
spinning  the  wools,  at  the  Washington  Mills,  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  of 
which  he  was  the  Managing  Director. 

This  establishment  succeeded  so  well  in  the  fabrication  of  these 
stuffs,  and  they  proved  so  popular  when  put  upon  the  market,  tbst 
there  immediately  sprung  up  a  host  of  rivals  and  imitators. 

From  the  beginning,  the  present  proprietors  of  the  Washington 
Mills  have  conducted  their  operations  on  an  extended  scale.  The  cap- 
ital is  $1,650,000.  The  total  value  of  the  product  of  the  mills,  for 
1860,  was  $2,000,000.  The  value  of  the  annual  production,  daring 
more  recent  years,  has  ranged  from  $3,060,000  to  $3,500,000.  The 
yearly  consumption  of  wool  exceeds  3,000,000  pounds ;  and  that  of 
cotton,  from  1,500  to  2,000  bales.  The  value  of  the  indigo  and  other 
dyes  used  each  year  is  from  $150,000  to  $200,000;  and  10,000  to 
12,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  required. 

About  2,500  operatives  are  employed,  whose  wages  yearly  aggre- 
gate 8900,000 ;  and  the  most  of  whom  occupy  tenements  provided  for 
them  by  the  corporation. 

In  1862,  Mr.  E.  A.  Bourne,  the  first  president,  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Fay  became  his  successor.  Af^er  holding  the  office  two 
years,  Mr.  Fay  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  A.  Bkmcb- 
ard;  and  the  latter,  in  1866,  by  Geo.  R.  Minot;  who,  in  1872,  wai 
followed  by  the  present  incumbent,  Peter  T.  Homer. 

The  treasurership,  vacated  by  Mr.  Fay,  in  1862.  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Joshua  Stetson,  who  held  the  office  until  1868,  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health. 

After  an  interval  of  about  one  year,  during  which  Mr.  Mudge  wM 
the  Managing  Director,  the  present  treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Coe,  w« 
elected.  The  present  board  of  directors  is  composed  of  the  following 
gentlemen :  — 

Peter  T.  Homer,  President, 

E.  R.  Mudge,  Chas.  W.  Freeland, 

Henry  Saltoxstall,  Robert  Couch, 

Charles  U.  Cottixo,  John  A.  Blanchard,  Jr. 
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MoOALLUM,  OEEASE,  &  SLOAN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Carpets. 

An  excellent  exhibit  of  two  and  three  ply  ingrain  carpets,  unexception- 
able in  texture,  design,  and  color  ;  the  material  and  fabrication  indi- 
cating excellent  wearing  qualities. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hates. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lano. 

Consnl  GcsTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Hexrt  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert.* 

Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kexzo. 
John  G.  Xeeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

This  establishment  is  the  second  oldest  carpet  manufactory  in  the 
United  States.  The  store  and  warehouse  —  a  marble  building  on 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia — was  pronounced  by  Sir  John  Crossly, 
in  1875,  the  handsomest  carpet  store  in  the  world  ;  and  the  works  are 
on  Carpenter  Street,  Germantown. 

The  business  was  established  on  its  present  site,  in  1830,  by  the 
brothers  Andrew  and  William  McCallum,  who  had  emigrated  to 
America  from  Scotland,  some  two  or  three  years  previously.  In  the 
following  year,  1831,  they  purchased  the  property  from  James  Burke, 
the  then  owner.  The  factory  is  situated  in  a  valley,  in  which  there  is 
a  well-defined  echo ;  and  this  circumstance  suggested  the  name  of 

Glen  Echo  Mills,"  by  which  the  works  are  known  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  even  abroad.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
during  the  first  year  or  two  was  not  more  than  thirty.  For  the  first 
three  or  four  years  the  machinery  of  the  factory  was  driven  by  water- 
power  ;  but  in  1835  they  put  in  a  steam-engine  of  ten-horse  power. 
The  capacity  of  the  works  increased  until,  in  1853,  a  fire  occurred  in 


*  Signing  Judge. 


1^) 


iSut  mEZ&,  v^Lca  '^nszr^j^i  ±  part  zf  dfee  main  boiltiii^  and  mach  ms- 
ciia«7.  I>iri::;r  wxr  :f  tie  RimilSoo.  die  finn  engaged  in  tbe 
sas'r:h:r;irg  cf  irsij  zhuik^a^  F:-r  fcoiie  pixtioo  of  this  time,  the  mill 
na  niztic  Lit.  inii  vjs  wrrfei  br  cwo  seo  of  hands.  This  house, 
^jW  abtxu  ci:cLrif*c::;r  i  hit'-'  '^Kiiarx  of  existence,  has  grown  with  ibe 
zrowth.  -jf  pani^rrilir  zi^i  jscy.  a:i»i  wish  that  of  the  State  and  coun- 
ty. 2*  Zfi  w  A  r«<*Ki:4iiT.r  i#:ose-  Tbe  works  cover  an  extent  of 
rjro  ncr^z  A.  f':'C%x  >*'>  hiz^hi  i*  empiOTed.  and  the  machinery  i* 
•irlrrc  bj  an  -rc^rL-r     i-^.'-iiir^e  power,  with  serenteen  sets  of  cards. 

Tbeir  prlacipol  pr>i  j*xicc  is  exira-super  ingrain  carpets,  —  the  diss 
of  cirpediLZ  wbJch  is  ihe  in  demand  fiw  general  ose.  In  thii 
spi!n:i:il:T  zhfi  drsi  lesui  ch*^  n*ie :  pn>iiKiag  the  hest  carpets  of  thU 
descripdo!!  wh>*h  An*  known  ei:iier  here  or  in  Europe,  as  is  shown  bj 
:he  niot  :Lu  the  Glea  Echo  can  alwars  command  a  higher  price 
tLin  her  kind.    O:  thi-s  ingrain  ther  mm  oat  in  its  Tarioos 

ffriiir*.  mci:;*:Te  •  •f  ^caIt  curpeda^.  aboa:  jards  per  diem. 

From  l>4->  to  1S30  the  drm  were  extensirelj  engaged  in  the  mano> 
factare  of  Bms&els  carpeting  bj  hand.  Bat,  owing  to  the  competi- 
cioQ  of  Drwly  iQtnDduct^  pi>«er-lo*>maw  they  so^pended  that  branch 
an  til  1675.  when  they  recocnmeDoed  the  mana£Klure  of  Brnasek 
carpets,  usiu;;  power-l<>?m<£.  They  ar«  now  producing  an  article 
e»|ual  to  any  in  the  markrt. 

The  tinn  5pin  all  their  own  yam>.  and  are  also  enabled  to  do  a  large 
trade  in  supplying  yam?  to  otLt* r  manu&ctarers.  The  quantity  of 
wor«:«r<l  and  tilling  yams  produ«<l  for  this  purpose  is  aboot  1,800 
[pt'jUL'i*  f»er  diem,  in  a«id:tion  to  what  is  required  for  their  own  mills. 

The  ci~jri?nmption  of  w.x^l  i>  about  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  per 
a:;rj'jm.  In  a.i«i:tion  to  their  larse  manufacturing  interest,  this  finn 
al-yj  carry  on  an  extensive  jobblnz  interest,  and  are  the  largest  im- 
f-orter^i  of  cari^rts  ar.»l  w.x^ls  in  Philadelphia.  The  stock  at  the  store 
in  Che^rtnut  Street  embraces  a  very  wide  variety.  The  meroben  of 
the  finn  were  at  first  the  two  brothers,  .\ndrew  and  William  McCalltnn- 
In  H4I.  on  their  a<i<lin:i  a  city  warehouse  to  the  business,  Charles  J> 
Heij'lrick^^jn  wu?  a«imitteil  into  the  [partnership.  In  1855,  Andrew 
M<:C:illum  die«l.  an<l  Charles  J.  Hendrickson  retired,  leaving  the  bod- 
Df-s  in  the  entire  control  of  William  McCallum.  In  1859,  Hugh 
McCallum.  Orlando  Crease,  and  .\ndrt*w  J.  Sloan,  were  admitted  into 
the  firm,  and  the  style  became  McCallum  &  Co.  In  1866,  William 
McCallum  retire<l  from  active  participation  in  the  business,  when  tbi 
firm  name  was  altered  to  its  present  form. 
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THOMAS  POTTER,  SONS  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Oil-Cloth. 

Commended  for  (heir  very  great  variety^  excelleiU  quality,  numerous, 
original,  and  artistic  designs^  rich  finish  and  colors ;  admirable  in  every 
way. 

JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Chas.  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts. 


Wm.  W.  Hulse .♦ 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 

Arnold  Goldy. 

GusTAv  Herrmann. 

Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  Vascon- 

CELLOS. 


CLAIM. 

To  the  oil-cloths  manufactured  bj  the  firm  of  Thomas  Potter,  Sons 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  awarded  the  only  medal,  by  the  judges  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876.  In  addition  to 
this  distinction,  the  following  tribute  was  paid  to  the  productions  of 
this  firm,  by  Isaac  Watts,  Esq.,  of  England,  the  President  Judge  of 
Group  Eight,  in  his  ofi^cial  report :  — 

**  The  other  class  upon  which  I  had  to  form  a  judgment,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  co-judges  in  textile  machinery,  was  that  of  oil-cloths.  In 
this  class  I  had  no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  first  place  to  the  United 
States,  for  great  variety,  beauty  of  design,  richness  of  colors,  and 
qomlity  of  texture,  in  oil  floor-cloths,  table-cloths,  carriage-cloths,  and 
fiincy  cloths  for  upholstery ;  the  best  exhibit,  in  my  opinion,  being 
that  of  Messrs.  Potter,  Sons  &  Co." 

The  factories  of  this  firm  are  located  at  the  junction  of  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  aud  Second  Street,  Phila- 
delphia; the  warehouses  and  oflRce,  at  418  Arch  Street.  The  facili- 
ties of  this  firm  for  manufacturing  are  unequalled  ;  factories  covering 
four  acres  of  ground,  replete  with  every  machine  applicable  to  this 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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branch  of  industry.  Every  part  of  the  buildings  heated  with  steam- 
heating  apparatus.  Trained  and  practised  workmen,  and  the  best  talent 
in  designing,  employed.  Ample  capital  to  buy  for  cash  all  the  materials 
used  in  their  productions.  The  productions  are  floor  oil-cloth,  of  orig- 
inal designs,  in  great  variety,  artistic  in  form  and  coloring,  made  and 
seasoned,  to  be  used  and  safely  handled  in  any  climate ;  furniture 
oil -cloths,  in  woods  and  marbles  and  prints,  smooth,  brilliant,  flex- 
ible, workmanship  exquisite.  Carriage-makers'  and  upholsterers'  en- 
amelled oil-cloths,  ducks,  drills  and  muslins ;  blacks,  browns,  drabs, 
blues,  greens,  bright  and  dull  finished  ;  elastic,  smooth,  Jbright,  enam- 
elled in  various  grains,  will  be  found  pliant  in  the  frosty  North,  and 
free  from  adhesive  qualities  in  the  sunny  South.  The  *^  Potter  Oil- 
Cloth  Works*'  is  capable  of  manufacturing  over  two  million  square 
yards  of  oil-cloths,  annually.  There  are  two  distinct  fsictories ;  one  for 
the  furniture  and  enamelled  oil-cloths,  and  the  other  for  floor  oil-cloths. 
There  is  no  article  in  the  oil-cloth  line  that  is  not  manufactored  in  this 
establishment. 

The  firm  of  Thomas  Potter,  Sons  &  Co.,  was  formed  in  1870.  The 
present  firm  consists  of  Thomas  Potter,  Sen.,  Edward  S.  Worrell,  James 
F.  Hope,  Thomas  Potter,  Jr.,  and  William  Potter.  Greorge  Potter, 
a  member  of  the  firm,  died  October,  1876.  Thomas  Potter,  Sen.,  has 
been  engaged  in  manufacturing  oil-cloths  since  1840.  He  was  a 
skilled  workman  when  he  commenced  the  manufacturing  in  said  year, 
as  one  of  the  firm  of  Potter  &  Carmichael. 

He  purchased  in  1848  the  Bush  Hill  Oil-Qoth  Works,  at  Eighteenth 
and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  that  had  been  erected  for  the  first  oil-cloth 
factories  in  the  United  States,  by  Isaac  IVIacauley,  who  b^an  the  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia  in  1810.  The  growth  of  the  city,  also  the  growth 
of  Mr.  Potter's  business,  made  the  removal  of  the  factories  a  necessity. 
The  removal  to  the  present  location  was  consummated  in  1872,  and 
the  old  lot  sold  for  building  purposes.  The  success  of  this  branch  of 
manufacturing  in  Philadelphia  is  largely  due  to  the  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm.  The  present  firm  are  all  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  understand  their  business  thoroughly,  have 
capital  and  enterprise,  and  are  on  the  way  to  greater  success  and  dis- 
tinction as  oil-cloth  manufiicturers. 
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ABLINOTON  MILLS,  LAWBENGE,  MASS. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  has  examined  the  report 
of  the  judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  an 
award  in  conformity  therewith. 

REPORT  ON  AWARDS. 
PRODUCT:  Alpacas  and  Brilliantines. 

Name  and  Address  of  Exhibitor : 

ARLINGTON  MILLS,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
respectfiilly  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial 
Commission  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  — 

For  a  very  superior  collection  of  hlack  alpacas,  brilliantines,  figured 
mohairs,  and  Rouhaix  poplins  ;  all  first-class  goods  of  their  kind,  very 
uniform  in  width,  color,  and  finish,  and,  being  of  recent  introduction, 
reflect  gi^ecU  credit  on  the  manufacturers, 

Henry  Mitchell. 

{Signature  of  the  Judge.) 

Approved  of  Group  Judges. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  Gustav  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 

A  true  copy  of  the  record : 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards. 


Given  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  GosHORN,  Director- General 
J.  R.  Hawley,  President. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary, 
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The  Arlington  Mills  are  located  on  the  Spicket  River,  in  the  dty  of 
Lawrence,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts.  This  company  was  incor- 
porated under  the  General  Statutes,  in  1865,  under  the  title  of  the 
Arlington  Woollen  Mills,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000.  The  orig- 
inal iucorporators  were  Robt.  M.  Bailey,  Chas.  A.  Lambard,  Jo9q>h 
Nickerson,  and  George  C.  Bosson. 

The  business  in  which  the  mills  first  engaged  was  the  manafactare 
of  fancy  shirting  flannels  and  woollen-felted  fabrics. 

In  October,  1866,  the  mills  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing 
a  severe  loss  upon  the  company.  The  proprietors  were  not  dis- 
couraged by  this  disaster ;  but  immediately  began  the  erection  of  a  new 
mill,  which  was  completed  early  in  1867,  and  in  April  of  the  same 
year  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $240,000.  The  tariff  of  1866 
having  given  a  stimulus  to  the  worsted  industry  of  the  country,  then  in 
its  infancy,  the  proprietors  were  encouraged  to  embark  in  it,  and 
decided  to  manufacture  women's  worsted  and  cotton  dress  goods. 
For  this  purpose,  there  were  put  into  the  new  mill  175  looms,  with  the 
necessary  worsted-preparing  machinery.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
business,  great  difficulties  were  encountered,  such  as  always  at- 
tend the  inauguration  of  a  new  industry,  and  proprietors  less  cou- 
rageous and  determined  would  have  been  disheartened,  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1869,  the  financial  condition  of  the  company  was 
found  to  be  such  as  to  necessitate  a  reorganization.  The  shareholders 
met  the  requirements,  and  paid  into  the  treasury  the  whole  amount  of 
the  capital  stock  ($240,000)  to  make  the  same  goo<l.  A  change  was 
made  in  the  management,  by  the  election  of  Joseph  Nickerson  for 
President,  and  William  Whitman  for  Treasurer  and  General  Agent. 
The  work  of  remodelling  and  increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
mills  was  begun  in  1871  ;  and  since  then  additions  of  machinery  and 
buildings  have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  until  now  the  company 
operates  508  looms,  producing  5,000,000  yards  of  cloth  annually,  and 
giving  employment  to  600  persons. 

In  1875,  the  title  of  the  ronipany  was  changed  by  act  of  the  legislat- 
ure to  the  Arlington  Mills.  In  July,  1876,  the  capitnl  stock  was 
increased  to  $320,000;  and  in  May,  1877,  it  was  further  increased  to 
$400,000. 

The  Arlington  Mills  now  make  a  specialty  of  the  manu^ture  of 
black  alpacas,  mohairs,  and  hrUUantines ;  and  they  were  the  final  to 
successfully  proiluce  these  gooils  in  the  United  States.  Their  manu- 
facture was  Ix'gun  in  1872 ;  and  at  that  time  it  was  believed  that  such 
gooils  could  not  successfully  be  made  elsewhere  than  in  Bradford.  Eng- 
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land :  but  this  company  has  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  made  in  the 
United  States  equal,  if  not  superior  in  every  respect,  to  the  productions 
of  the  best  manufacturers  in  the  old-established  seats  of  the  worsted 
industry  in  Europe.  To  accomplish  this  result,  no  expense  or  labor 
has  l)een  spared  by  this  company ;  its  first  aim  having  been  to  produce 
good  goods. 

The  mills  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  manufacturing  centre  of 
New  England,  where  skilled  labor  naturally  gravitates ;  and  this  com- 
pany endeavors  to  retain  such  permanently  in  its  employ,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  liberal  wages,  by  making  the  surroundings  of  the  mill  healthful 
and  cheerful,  by  taking  all  necessary  precautionary  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  and  for  the  security  of  life,  and  by  careful 
attention  to  all  that  affects  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  its 
employes.  The  report  of  the  Judges  of  Award  on  this  company's 
exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  evidences  the  advauced  state  of 
its  manufacture;  the  goods  exhibited  comprising  all  of  the  regular 
qualities  making  at  that  time. 

It  is  claimed  for  these  goods  that,  in  all  that  comprises  excellence  of 
manufacture,  in  evenness,  firmness  of  weave,  lustre,  brilliancy,  and 
durability  of  color,  and  in  silkiness  of  finish,  they  are  unsurpassed  by 
similar  fabrics  of  any  country. 

It  is  the  determination  of  the  managers  of  this  company,  not  only  to 
maintain  the  present  high  standard  of  their  fabrics,  but  to  spare  no 
effort  to  attain,  if  possible,  greater  excellence,  and  to  furnish  to  the 
trade  goods  that  may  always  be  relied  upon  as  the  best  of  their  kind. 

This  business  was  inaugurated  under  the  present  management. 


OFFICERS. 

President, 
Joseph  Nickerson. 

Treasurer  and  General  Agent. 
William  Whitman,  40  Water  Street,  Boston. 
Superintendent  of  MiU. 
Samuel  Smith. 
Selling  Agents, 

Lawrence  &  Co.,  13  Chauncy  Street,  Boston;  109  &  111  Worth  Street, 
New  York. 

Thos.  T.  Lea  &  Co.,  325  Chestnut  Street,  Philadolphia. 
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MIDDLESEX  COMPANY,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  WooUen  Goods. 

Commended  for  indigo-blue  police-Jlannels,  cadet  unifornij  andyackt 
cloths,  with  police  heavers  ;  all  of  substantial  fabrication^  and  adapted 
for  uniformed  schools,  city  police,  and  for  general  cofuumptian  ;  also, 
for  large  shawls,  in  excellent  colors,  at  moderate  prices. 


JUDGES. 

John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdix. 
Chaklks  le  Houtilliek. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  Gustav  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Hociiner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigkrt. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbehg. 
Hayami^Cenzo. 
John  G  Xeesek. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Danixos. 


A  history  of  the  Middlesex  Mills,  Lowell,  Mass.,  covers  the  entire 
life  of  the  successful  woollen  industry  in  this  country  ;  and  includes, 
as  the  work  of  that  estahlisinnent,  some  of  the  most  important  ada(>tt- 
tions  of  wool  to  popular  and  universal  use  known  in  manufactures. 
One  ofits  early  acliievements  is  thus  alluded  to,  in  the  general  oflicial 
re|M>rt  of  the  jud«^es  at  the  Centennial  Kxhihition,  while  speaking  of 
the  diminution  of  one  class  of  fabrics  in  American  manufacture:  — 

Th(^  (•a|)acily  to  manufacture  the  finest  broadcloths  in  this  couutrj 
w;ts  proved,  many  years  ago,  by  the  celebrated  Middlesex  Mills,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.  ;  in  a^e,  influence,  and  continuity  of  excellence,  standing 
at  the  very  front  of  our  cloth  mills.  In  ceasing  to  pve  prominence  to 
that  sj)ecialty,  they  manifest  no  failure  in  skill,  but  simply  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  times." 

P'aney  woven  i^oods,  in  their  various  styles,  comprise  more  than 
three-quarters  of  all  the  cloths  made  at  the  present  day.  Both  the 
inaehinery  that  pHnluced  tlu-m,  and  the  first  goods  put  on  the  market, 
originate«l  in  the  Middlesex  Mills.  We  quote  the  language  of  Hoii. 
Samuel  Lawrence,  then  a«;ent  of  the  mills,  descriptive  of  the  fact:  — 

When  the  Mitldlesex  C'onq)any  started,  in  1830,  most  of  tli« 
woollen  goods  consumed  here  wore  from  England,  imported  by  men 
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from  Yorkshire,  who  for  many  years  evaded  paying  tlie  full  amount  of 
dutit*s,  by  means  of  undervaluation.  For  many  years  before,  the  man- 
agers of  the  Middlesex  had  been  importers  of  woollens,  and  the  writer 
of  this  was  often  in  England,  and  obtained  such  information  as  caused 
the  sudden  departure  from  the  country  of  all  the  men  named  by  Mr. 
Clay  in  Congress,  in  1828,  '  the  drab-gartered  gentry.'  When  Jesse 
lloyt,  in  18;i7,  became  the  collector  of  New  York,  the  writer  of  this 
gave  him  such  information  as  caused  the  seizure  of  all  the  P^nglish 
woollens  fraudulently  imported,  and  the  instant  departure  of  the  im- 
|)orters  ;  their  doings  being  penal  offences.  The  trial  on  these  seizures 
]aiste<l  more  than  two  years,  the  decisions  being  in  fiivor  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Middlesex  Company  employed  and  paid  eminent  counsel 
to  aiisist  the  law  otficers  of  the  government. 

''One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  early  production  of  woollens  here 
was  a  <lefect  in  dyeing.  This  company  was  most  fortunate  in  early 
diMJovering  that  this  evil  arose  from  the  simplest  Ciiuse, — the  imperfect 
cleansing  of  wool.  Until  1840,  woollen  fabrics  were  of  plain  face,  with 
a  lustre  from  steam  or  hot-water  finish.  In  1839,  Messrs.  Bonjean,  of 
Sedan,  France,  the  most  emiuent  manufacturers  of  wool  in  Europe, 
brought  out  a  fabric  of  uneven  surftce  like  dimity  in  cotton.  This 
was  from  a  hand-loom.  The  Crompton  Loom  was  invented  in  Taunton, 
this  State,  by  William  Crompton.  in  1837,  for  a  cotton  mill  there ;  and, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  parties,  had  not  been  put  into  oi)eration.  In 
1838,  Mr.  Crompton  took  his  loom  to  England,  where  it  was  adopted 
in  Manchester;  and  in  1839  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  at  once 
became  employed  by  the  Middlesex  Company  to  adapt  his  principle 
to  their  looms,  to  produce  a  fabric  like  the  Sedan,  and  was  entirely 
successful.  Thus  commenced,  in  this  country,  the  manufacture  of 
fancy  cassi  meres. 

"  The  shawl  manufacture  by  the  Middlesex  Company  was  com- 
menced in  1847.  Up  to  that  time  the  fringes  were  twisted  by  hand, 
and  the  success  depended  on  its  being  done  by  machinery.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Milton  D.  Whipple  was  in  the  employment  of  the  company, 
perfecting  a  felting  machine ;  and  he  was  employed  to  produce  a  twist- 
ing machine  for  fringes,  in  which  he  succeeded  peH'ectly,  and  thus 
gave  this  branch  of  industry  to  this  country.  The  Bay  State  Mills 
afterwanl  went  into  the  shawl  manufacture  upon  a  very  large  scale, 
making  yarn  dyes. 

The  manufacture  of  felted  fabrics  was  undertiiken  by  the  Middle- 
sex Company,  for  the  purpose  of  using  up  the  waste  of  various  kinds 
incident  to  a  woollen  mill. 
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*^In  1858-59,  the  Middlesex  commenced  the  manufacture  of  a  blue 
flannel  coating,  indigo  and  wool  dyed,  and  having  a  three-baod 
twill.  This  fabric,  finished  like  a  cloth  hut  retaining  the  pliabilitj  of 
the  flannel,  has  become  very  popular,  and  has  a  very  large  domestic 
and  considerable  foreign  consumption." 

The  Middlesex  Company  was  incorporated  in  1830,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  which  was  increased  from  time  to  time  to  $1,000,000. 
In  1857,  this  company,  like  so  many  of  its  fellows,  was  obliged  to  ask 
for  an  extension,  and  to  call  in  additional  capital.  The  nominal  value 
of  the  old  stock  was  at  the  same  time  reduced.  The  capital  stock  now 
stands  at  $750,000.  The  company  operates  49  sets  of  cards,  and 
employs  800  hands.  The  annual  consumption  of  wool  is  about 
1,500,000  pounds;  and  the  value  of  the  product  at  present  prices, 
$1,300,000. 

We  claim  that  the  standard  of  excellence,  as  to  all  the  goods  of  the 
Middlesex  Company,  which  was  long  since  established,  is  still  main- 
tained, in  the  Beavers,  Coatings,  Ladies'  Sackings,  Shawls,  Cassimeres, 
Flannels,  &c.,  now  made  by  us. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are :  — 


President. 
James  L.  Little. 


Directors. 


James  L.  Little. 
Nathaniel  Hooper. 
George  IIiggixsox. 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge. 


B.  F.  Butler. 

P.  H.  Wentworth. 

R,  S.  Fay. 


Treasurer. 
R.  S.  Fay. 


Clerk. 
A.  C.  Tenney. 


Selling  Agents. 
Perry,  Wendell,  Fay,  &  Co. 
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UTIOA  STEAM  COTTON  MILLS,  UTIOA,  N.  Y. 

AWARD. 

RODUCT :  Cotton  Sheetings  and  Shirtings,  Bleached  and  Unbleached. 

A  fabric  in  varioxu  vndths,  of  great  excellence  in  texture  and  general 
'nish. 

B.  F.  Britton. 

{Signature  of  the  Judge.) 

Approval  of  Group  Judges. 


Charles  Staples,  Jr. 
James  L.  Claghorn. 
S.  F.  Baird. 
Henry  H.  Smith. 


Coleman  Sellers. 
J.  Fritz. 
Edward  Conley. 
H.  K.  Oliver. 


CLAIM. 

This  company  commenced  the  manufacture  of  wide  sheetings  and 
liftings  in  1850,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000;  their  mill  containing 
,000  spindles,  with  corresponding  machinery.  They  now  liave  two 
irge  mills,  about  35,000  spindles,  and  a  capital  invested  and  in  use  of 
t^arly  $1,000,000. 

The  sheetings  and  shirtings  manufactured  by  this  company  are  of 
arious  widths,  from  36  to  108  inches,  as  stated  below,  and  are  highly 
jcommended  for  tlieir  great  weight,  fineness,  and  perfection  of  yarn, 
ad  uniformity  in  their  manufacture.  They  are  known  to  the  trade 
nd  consumers  by  the  corporate  name  as  labeled,  "  Uticii  Steam  Cot- 
m  Mills."  One  of  their  styles,  a  very  fine  and  heavy  bleached  shirt- 
ig,  has  the  additional  label  of  Nonpareil, 

Various  widths  manufactured,  all  of  same  quality,  except  NonpareiUf 
hich  are  Jiner,  and  equally  as  heavy. 

Brown.  Bleached. 

36  inches.  3r)  inches. 

40     „  36  „ 

48     „  45  „ 

58     „  54  „ 

78     „  72  „ 

86     „  81  „ 

96     „  90  „ 

108     „  100  „ 

E.  Chamberlain,  Treasurer,   Utica,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent,  .... 

Woodward,  Lawrence,  &  Co.,  Selling  Agents,  New  York  City. 

Stokes,  Caldwell,  &  Co.,  ,,         ,,  Philadelphia. 
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WALOOTT  &  CAMPBELL,  NEW  TOEK  MILLS, 
ONEIDA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  has  examined  the  report 
of  the  judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  to 
award  in  conformity  therewith. 

REPORT  ON  AWARDS. 
PRODUCT :  Cotton  Fabrics. 

Name  and  address  of  Exhibitor: 

WALCOTT  &  CAMPBELL,  NEW  YORK  MILLS, 

Oneida  Co.,  New  York. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
respectfully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  States  Ceutemiiil 
Commission  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  — 

Fine  bleached  cottons  ;  firm,  uniform,  well  bleached  and  finished,  of 
very  superior  quality, 

Isaac  Watts. 

{Signature  of  the  Judge.) 

Approval  of  Group  Judges. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
.Samuel  Wkbbek. 
(iKoiM.K  ().  Baker. 
Jose  I'll  Dassi. 
Arnold  Goldy. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Edward  Richardson. 

A  true  copy  of  the  record  : 


Wm.  W.  Hulse. 
Charles  IL  Wolff. 
GusTAv  Herrmann. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Meni  Rodrigues  de  Vascox- 

CELLOS. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  G  and  aba. 


Francis  A.  Wvlker, 

Chiff  of  the  Bureau  of  Atcardt. 


Given  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  GosHORN,  Director- General. 
J.  R.  IIawley,  President, 

J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary. 
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New  York  Mills  are  located  three  miles  west  of  Ulica,  and  one 
uth  of  the  New  York  Central  Kailroad,  in  the  village  of  New 
I  ills,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  upon  the  Saqiioit  Creek,  a  stream 
:r  which  ha8  been  made  available  for  manufacturing  purposes 
rly  times.  The  original  mills  of  this  company  (the  firm  then 
Vlarshall  &  Walcolt)  were  among  the  first  in  this  State,  and 
s  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  this  country.  Since  then,  other 
Qd  a  bleachery  have  been  built,  and  kept  in  almost  constant 
m:  the  busy  hum  of  spindle  and  shuttle  has  been  a  song  of 
industry  in  this  quiet  valley  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
mills  have  succeeded  in  establii«hing  and  maintaining  a  reputa- 
:ond  to  none  for  the  uniform  excellence  of  their  manufactures ; 
w  York  Mills  shirtings  having  long  been  known  for  their 
rity  over  all  other  goods  of  the  same  class,  —  a  fact  attested  by 
and  diplomas,  from  first  premiums  awarded  in  every  competi- 
imination  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
New  York  Mills  now  consist  of  four  mills,  respectively  desig- 
is  the  Upper  Mills,  Central,  and  Lower  Mills,  each  provided 
Iter  and  steam  power.  Their  productions  consist  of  the  New 
lills  water-twist,  twilled,  and  regular  shirtings,  ladies'  wear;  fine 
5s  from  5-4  to  12-4  in  width,  and  a  large  variety  of  cottonades, 
amlets,  double  and  twist,  fancy  cassimeres,  knitting  cottons,  &c. 
proprietors,  Messrs.  WjUcott  &  Campbell,  aim  to  maintain  the 
putation  their  goo<ls  have  attained,  by  careful  attention  to  every 
I  determiiiatidu  to  improve  wherever  improvement  is  possible, 
»rompt  compliance  with  the  demands  of  their  customers  and  the 
as  to  style  and  finish.  They  bleach  and  finish  their  own  goods, 
o  the  f!oods  of  neighboring  mills.  Especial  care  and  attention 
en  to  this  branch  of  the  business. 

-office  address :  Walcott  &  Camplwll,  New  York  Mills,  Oneida 
Y.   Agency  in  New  York :  IIaslehui*st  &  Brother,  70  and  72 
d  Street. 
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GEO.  H.  GILBEET  MAIfUFAOTUEING  00.,  WAKE,  MASa 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT :  Flannels  and  Blankets. 

An  imposing  display  o  f  flannels  and  blankets^  the  former  emnsttng 
of  all-wool  White^  Silk  Warp^  Gauze,  Moleskin,  Shaker ^  Domett^  and 
Opera  flannels,  —  the  scarlet  and  blves  of  the  latter  especially  striking: 
the  blankets,  made  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  wool,  are  noticeable  for 
their  softness  of  material  and  excellence  of  manufacture. 


JUDGES. 

JoHx  L.  Hates. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  Gustav  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bochxer,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weiokrt. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 

In  1841,  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Stevens  purchased  a  brick  factory  in 
Ware,  Mass.,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods ;  soon 
makinji  a  sf)ecialty  of  tine  white  flannels.  It  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Georjie 
H.  Gilbert  was  tlie  fi^^t  successful  manufacturer  in  the  country  of  this 
fabric.  In  184G,  they  built  another  mill,  of  stone,  using  in  all  ten  sett 
of  machinery. 

The  firm  early  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  fine  flannels;  and. at 
the  World's  Fair  in  London,  in  I8.)l,  they  received  "special  mention, 
for  excellence'*  in  these  fabrics. 

In  1851,  tlie  tirm  was  dissolved;  Mr.  Gilbert  taking  the  new  stone 
mill,  and  there  continuing  the  manufacture  of  white,  all-wool  flannels, 
silk  warp,  and  gauze ;  and  these  goods  at  once  made  a  reputation  as  the 
leading  branti  in  this  line  of  manufactures. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Gilbert  admitted  his  nephew,  Lewis  N.  Gilbert,  ts 
partner,  under  the  firm  name  of  Geo.  II.  GillnTt  &  Co.;  and  in  1858, 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  "  Opera  Flannels,"  in  addition  to  their 
other  lines  of  goods,  running  seven  sets  of  machinery.  The  product 
of  this  class  of  goods  was  4,()()0  pieces  the  first  year,  in  one  hundred 
shades  of  color.  These  operas  soon  became  as  popular  as  the  white 
flannels,  taking  the  flrst  place  in  the  market.  In  fact,  soon  after  thtf 
dale,  the  resident  buyer  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  who  was  then  order- 
ing this  class  of  goods  in  Europe,  was  on  a  visit  here,  and,  meeting 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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these  6annel8  in  the  New  York  market,  said,  If  you  can  buy  this  line 
of  goods  here,  it  is  useless  to  go  abroad  for  thera ;  for  these  are  better 
than  any  you  can  purchase  there."  They  have  since  commanded  the 
market,  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  make  of  the  same  character ;  being 
specially  noted  for  brilliant  fast  colors,  and  beauty  of  finish.  In  the 
examination  of  this  class  of  fabrics  at  the  late  Centennial  Exhibition, 
the  experts  were  much  impressed  with  the  exhibit  from  our  factory ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  award  given  above,  the  judges  made  the  follow- 
ing reference  in  their  general  official  report :  — 

^  Opera  flannels  have  gained  their  command  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, principally  through  the  &brication  of  a  manufacturer  of  Ware, 
Mass.,  now  deceased,  —  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Gilbert  He  commenced  the  man- 
ii&cture  in  1858,  making  in  that  year  four  thousand  pieces.  In  1871, 
his  establishment  made  and  sold  of  this  single  fabric  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pieces,  or  nearly  two  million  yanls.  At  this  time, 
foreign  importations  of  this  fabric  have  entirely  ceased." 

The  class  of  goods  that  won  the  award  and  this  commendation  were 
the  same  as  the  present  daily  product  of  the  mills.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion the  quality  shall  be  depreciated,  or  the  encomium  be  less  deserved, 
in  the  future. 

In  1860,  Geo.  H.  Gilbert  &  Co.  purchased  a  water-power  in  the 
ifljoining  town  of  Hardwick,  and  built  there  the  first  brick  mill  of 
eight  sets,  in  what  is  now  the  flourishing  village  of  Gilbert ville.  In 
addition  to  the  manufacture  of  flannels,  they  there  commenced  the 
manu&ctnre  of  Balmoral  skirts,  soon  vying  with  their  operas  in  popu- 
larity, and  reaching  a  production  of  one  thousand  skirts  per  day,  — 
the  largest  amount  of  any  one  concern  engaged  in  their  manufacture. 

In  1867,  the  business  was  incor|K)ratod  as  '*The  George  H.  Gilbert 
Mauu&cturing  Co."  To  meet  the  demand  for  their  goods  at  this 
time,  another  mill,  of  brick,  68  X  ^^^9  A"<^  ^ve  stories  high,  wiis  built, 
L*ontaining  17  sets  of  new  machinery ;  and  added  to  their  four  other 
mills,  making  35  sets  in  all.  Mr.  George  H.  Gilbert  died  iu  1 869. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  development  of  the  woollen  industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  firm  and  consistent  believer  and  agent  in  the 
[K)licj  of  protection  to  our  native  industries ;  foreseeing  that  this  was 
rital  to  the  development,  growth,  and  permanent  nature  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  chief  among  the  agencies  in  making  his  native  land  promi- 
lent  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  addition  to  recognition  abroad  for  the  merit  of  our  goods,  as  stated 
ibove,  we  have  premiums  from  various  exhibitions  at  home ;  embracing 
hose  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  We  are 
producing  in  large  variety,  fine  all-wool  White,  Shaker,  Silk  Warp, 
Gvauze,  Domett,  Plaid,  and  Opera  flannels,  —  the  last  in  four  qualities, 
ind  of  one  hundred  shades ;  also,  a  large  line  of  blankets  and  fancy 
Foods  for  ladies'  wear.  These  we  warrant  as  not  excelled  either  at 
lome  or  abroad.    The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  as  follows :  — 

Lewis  N.  Gilbert,  President. 

Chas.  D.  Gilbert,  Treasurer,  )  Two  sons  of 

J.  H.  Gbrnvillk  Gilbert,  Secretary,  i  Geo.  H.  Gilbert. 
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JANENTZKY  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Artists'  Materials. 

Commended  far  general  excellence  of  artiM  supplies  ;  hriUianoj  of 
colors^  juflicious  selection  and  adaptation  of  materials^  (snd  carefulnm 
in  manufacture. 

JUDGES. 

James  M.  Wilcox.  H.  T.  Brian. 

C.  O.  Chapin.  Sir  Sydnky  H.  Watkrlow.* 

Wm.  Faxon.  G.  W.  Skitz. 

Kdward  Conley. 


CLAIM. 

'riie  business  was  founded  in  185G,  by  Julius  Scliolz  and  Chtriei 
Janentzky,  under  the  firm  name  of  Scholz  &  Jaoentzky.  After  (be 
death  of  Mr.  Julius  Scholz  in  18G8,  it  was  continued  by  Mr.  Charlei 
Janentzky,  under  ttie  firm  name  of  Janentzky  &  Co^  aud  at  the  doie 
of  1876  he  admitted  Mr.  Frederick  Wel)er  as  partner. 

During  this  short  period  of  existence,  the  business  has  gained  tbeo 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  leading  houses  of  the  United  Stittf 
in  their  line  of  trade.  In  fact,  they  are  unsurpassed  in  their  mtos- 
facture  of  artists*  materials,  as  well  as  in  the  great  variety  of  their 
stock  pertaining  to  every  branch  of  art. 

They  were  awarded  prize  medals  and  diplomas  for  the  manufiwtnw 
of  artists'  oil  and  water  colors  at  the 

Cincinnati  Industrial  Exhibition  in  1870, 
Vienna  International  Exhibition  in  1878, 
Philadelphia  Franklin  Institute  in  1874,  and 
Phila^lelphia  International  Exhibition  in  1876. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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tfSUTTA  MILLS,  NEW  BEDFOBD,  MASS. 

ed  States  Centennial  Commission  has  examined  the  report 
;es,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  an 
onformity  therewith. 

REPORT  ON  AWARDS. 
PRODUCT :  Cotton  Fabrics. 

d  address  of  Exhibitor: 

MSUTTA  MILLS,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

drsigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
recommends  the  same  to  the'  United  States  Centennial 
for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  — 

uniformity^  excellence^  and  purity  of  their  well-knaum 

Isaac  Watts. 

(^Signature  of  the  Judge,) 

Approval  of  Group  Judges. 


>  Atkinson. 
.  Webber. 

O.  Baker. 
Dassi. 

GOLDY. 
OCKWOOD. 

>  Richardson. 
py  of  the  record  : 


Wm.  W.  Hulse. 

Charles  11.  Wolff. 

GusTAV  Herrmann. 

Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 

Meni  Rodriguea  dk  Vascon- 

CELLOS. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 


Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  A  iranis. 


authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  GosnORN,  Director- GeneraL 
J.  R.  Hawlky,  President. 

iKLL,  Secretary, 


Tut  WwmvcsA  MJhtL  jofSMomi  n  g  Mm  vU  Brscol  Cooaty, 

Mlhw^  ^isnr  ir^KuaaEuin  in  I^t^.  v^en  die  frx  mill  of  15.000 
^iuiSi^  w-uk  v.mau*5U'jKsL  A*  -htt  bsatami  ifar  dtccr  ^rjods  increajed, 
i^f,>fMm  mSm  lw(         moaL   b  t  MiD:  l^x  No. 

^  M;.l;  !Kf«u  «  XHI:  I^T^L  ^Cal  3  IGI:  eoaCainin^  in  all 

If^fjffiff  ^^^la^B^  nL  %  <aoiBii  «f  S±iiMjMi>.  TWeir  prodoctkn  b 
^iHf  r  cJi^  m^SV^ammiL  WjiMm  fine  lUniii^  prnduring  %  Urge  por- 
all  tikiA  «|<i6k£^  ackii^  3L  riut  Uweeii  Sctfei:  mbow  a  foperior 
<^iMin^  ia  ^bds.  tvilM.  j»i  <io«bie  mrpc  m  a  wietj  of  widths, 
ff/wA  .i;^  t/>  IC^  jiiebei.  AH  cWir  ciocfe  ve  varmted  to  be  fbllj  the 
m\ACt%  thtj  ynrjffjfn  to  be ;  aoDd  iker  are  ia  tiiitkMi  to  make  a  Terr  Urge 
^iuviiy  (A  g<x^t  iM^o^finr  fine  cambric  moiGB.  percalea,  fine  ombreUi 
fiffiUn,  and  meA'mm  %r9Afi  of  Yictoria  lawMw  The  popolaritj  of  the 
f/^ttfApi  aU#niu  their  excellent  qoalitj  :  be^ning  with  a  high  standard, 
tlM;y  h»ve  c/m4tantlj  aimeH  not  onlj  to  maintain  bot  to  elevate  it,  aod 
Uiwlajr  tfiei r  nianufa/.-tures  have  no  saperior ;  and  their  name  for  fine 
dhirtifi^  arifl  nheeting  has  become  a  hoosehold  word  in  a  majoritj  of 
lh*j  h^rniew  of  thin  country. 

(ln?»t  can;  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  cotton,  especially  with  rdcr- 
mv»\  tr»  stnphe;  their  annual  consumption  of  which  ia  19,0U0  bales, 
pnNliirifi|(  20/>()0,(K)0  sTjuare  yards  of  cloth. 


Prudent. 
Joseph  Grinnell. 


Directors. 


,h»«M«ll  ('  |)KI.AN«». 
i'H  WW        I..  Woi»l». 

\N  n  M  VM  1.  Koini. 


William  W.  Crapo. 
Edward  D.  Maudkll. 
Horatio  Hathawat. 


Tmisurer. 

AnDKKW  G.  PlRRCE. 
Kl*W  KKD  KlMtVRX. 


I  V  w  k  •  ^^^-xM     K  *  \  \\^  .  tv\x'.v-.\.  No>ft  \\^.  ami  Philadelphia. 
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McOEOSSAN  &  FARE,  NEW  YOEK. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT :  Cotton  Handkerchiefs. 

Commended  for  style^  finish^  color,  and  quality, 
JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
CHARLE8  H.  Wolff. 
Samukl  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts.* 


W.  W.  HULSE. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandaka. 
Arnold  Goldy. 
GusTAV  Herrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodkigues  dk  Vahcon- 

CELLOS. 


CLAIM. 

Manufacturers  of  white  and  printed  handkerchiefs  exclusively,  and 
ell  only  to  the  jobbing  trade.  The  senior  member  of  the  firm  has 
een  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  handkerchiefs  for 
birty  years,  both  in  Scotland  and  this  country.  Our  goods  exhibited 
t  the  Exposition  were  samples  of  our  regular  stock.  New  styles  are 
dded  every  season.  We  are  the  oldest  an<l  largest  manufacturers  of 
printed  handkerchiefs  in  this  country ;  and  all  goods  made  by  us  have 
ast  colors. 

Factory  is  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Salesroom  at  84  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


Signing  Juilgp. 


aMaMDS  ASD  GLAUfS. 


J.  &  R  OOATS,  PAISLEY,  SOOTLAND. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT :  Sewing  Cotton. 
Commended  for  the  superior  stremgik  and  exeunt  quality  of  ipod 
JUDGES. 


Edwakd  Atkinson. 
HviiH  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Kicharusox. 
a.  d.  i^kkwood. 
Chas.  H.  Wolff. 
Sam  TEL  Webber.* 


George  O.  Baker. 

Isaac  Watts. 

W.  W.  HrLSK. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 

GusTAV  Herrmann. 

Joseph  Dassi. 


On  S«  j>t.  28,  187G,  a  roister  was  kept  of  the  number  of  person* 
who  inspected  Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Coats's  exliibit  of  spool-cotton  at  ihe 
Centennial  Exhibition  on  that  day.    The  total  number  from  nine  in 
the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon  was  5,375.   Recorded  by  boon, 
the  refpster  showed  as  follows :  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock  the  number 
was  701  ;  from  ten  to  eleven,  858;  from  eleven  to  twelve,  806;  from 
twelve  to  two,  750;  from  two  to  three,  800;  from  three  to  four,  750; 
and  from  four  to  five,  710.    The  extraordinary  interest  thus  evinced 
shows  the  im|)orUince  which  the  manufacture  of  spool-cotton  htf 
assiiine<l ;  an<l,  indeed,  few,  if  any,  productions  hold  a  more  promincol 
place  in  onr  doinestic  necessities.    In  every  household  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  this  article  is  in  incessant  demand  y  in  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  work-rooms  busy  fingers  are  using  it  in  the  production 
of  the  ctnintless  p^arments  which  the  poor  and  rich  alike  need,  embrae- 
ing  in  the  varied  scale  those  which  absolute  necessity  requires  to  be 
made  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  as  well  as  those  which  minister  to  the 
e(pially  exacting,  although  more  artificial,  demands  of  luxury  and 
tlisplay. 

To  be  enabled  to  view  the  progressive  stages  of  the  manufiusture  of 
an  article  in  so  incessant  and  varied  a  demand  was  an  unprecedented 
novelty;  and  the  long-established  reputation  of  J.  &  P.  Coats's  spool- 
rotton  naturally  aroused  the  keenest  desire  on  the  part  of  visitors  a: 
lilt?  Kxhihition  to  become  acquainti^l  with  the  processes  of  its  prodoo- 
lion.  The  mode  in  which  the  firm  made  their  exhibit  and  dctaili^i 
those  processes  was  worthy  of  their  reputation. 

Onr  engraved  illustration  will  reciill  the  attractive  appearance  of 


Sijfninj:  Judge. 
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their  stand,  and  remind  such  of  our  readers  as  visited  the  great  show 
of  those  8(iecial  matters  of  interest  which  it  contained.  They  will 
remember  that  an  epitome  of  the  actual  operations  of  the  mill  was  pre- 
sented to  them,  affording  similar  instruction  and  information  to  that 
which  would  have  been  imparted  by  an  actual  visit  to  it.  First,  the 
cotton  was  shown  in  the  state  which  it  presents  un  the  skein ;  next,  in 
that  whirh  it  takes  on  the  frames  ;  then,  in  that  which  it  assumes  after 
its  passage  thence  to  the  bobbins ;  and,  finally,  its  interesting  progress 
to  the  spools  was  exhibited,  showing,  on  its  arrival  there,  the  perfected 
result  which  is  familiar  to  every  person  in  the  land. 

In  every  link  of  mechanic  process  which  leads  up  to  the  final  stage, 
some  unexpected  and  agreeable  surprise  awaited  the  spectator:  for 
instance,  the  ingenious  nature  of  the  contrivance  by  which  the  gloss  or 
finish  was  given  to  the  thread,  merely  by  its  rapid  passage  through 
the  groove  of  a  machine  which,  without  the  use  of  sizing  or  any  other 
aid,  accomplished  the  required  result.  The  visitor  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  success  of  this  operation  depended  upon  a  lightning-like 
velocity  in  the  machine,  and  called  upon  it  for  a  speed  of  no  less  than 
five  thousand  revolutions  per  minute.  To  have  each  spool  of  cotton 
contain  the  exact  quantity  of  two  hundred  yards,  which  its  label  repre- 
sents it  to  contain,  is  a  point  no  less  important  to  the  manufiicturer 
than  to  the  buyer ;  and  the  visitor  found  that  the  certain  assurance  of 
tliat  quantity  (neither  more  nor  less)  being  wound  upon  each  spool 
was  accomplished  by  the  ingenious  winding-machine,  whose  operations 
were  explained  to  him :  and  it  was  seen,  with  further  surprise  and 
admiration,  that  only  one  female  attendant  was  required  to  superintend 
the  working  of  a  inachine  of  two  winders,  which  turned  out  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  work.  The  final  process  of  afHxing  the  label  to 
fach  end  of  the  spool,  giving  the  number  and  quantity  of  the  thread, 
the  name  of  the  manufacturers,  and  other  particulars,  is  no  doubt 
popularly  supposed  to  be  done  by  hand ;  but  one  of  the  exhibited  pro- 
cesses showed  it  to  be  done,  with  marvellous  celerity,  by  a  machine, 
which  was  exhibited  in  its  working  operation  to  the  astonished  and 
delighted  visitor. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  give  a  scientific  description  of  these  vari- 
ous specimens  of  mechanic  ingenuity.  To  the  general  reader  their 
nice  and  intricate  details  would  be  to  a  great  extent  inexplicable,  while 
to  the  learned  in  this  branch  of  machinery  they  would  be  familiar.  It 
is  our  purpose  rather  to  describe,  in  general  but  interesting  terms,  the 
main  features  of  Messrs.  J.  <&  P.  Coats's  most  attractive  exhibit,  and 
the  popular  nature  of  the  instruction  which  it  afforded  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  visitors  who  were  attracted  to  its  inspection  by  the 
deserved  and  long-established  reputation  of  the  thread. 

The  firm  of  J.  &  P.  Coats,  of  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  this  extensive  manufacture.  We  are  not  informed  of  the 
amount  of  their  annual  production  and  sale ;  but  believe  we  are  correct 
when  we  say  that  it  is  very  great,  and  extends  into  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  terms  in  which  the  award  and  diploma  that  have 
been  presented  to  the  firm  by  the  judges  and  Centennial  Commission- 
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ers  are  w)uche<l,  satisfactorily  account  for  this  when  they  say  that  tlic 
ilistinction  lias  been  conferre<l  for  **  superior  strength  and  excellent 
quality.'*  In  tlie^e  two  attributes,  all  the  esseutials  of  a  Brst-dai^ 
thread  are  eiubrace<l.  To  both  of  those  points,  the  exertions  of  these 
manufacturers  have  always  Ix^en  dii-ecte<l,  and  to  the  realization  uf 
them  their  eminence  is  attributable.  Sea  Island  cotton  is  usal  by 
them  invariably  in  the  fine  nnmWrs  for  sewing-machines,  —  a  staple 
which  is  well  known  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  for  length  and  tenacity  of 
iibre  ;  and  we  are  informe<l  that  an  undeviating  practice  is  oliserved 
of  testing  the  quality  not  only  of  this  but  of  every  other  brand  of 
cotton  before  it  is  subjected  to  the  processes  of  manufacture,  resulting 
in  the  rejection  of  all  imperfect  samples ;  and  that  the  same  supervi^iiou 
is  maintained  throughout  all  the  stages  of  its  production,  so  that  every 
imperfection,  whether  in  material  or  manufacture,  is  detected  and  con- 
demned. Conscientious  etlorts  like  these  have  produced,  and  contin- 
ued perseverance  in  them  cannot  fail  to  maintain,  the  reputation  which 
the  exhibit  of  J.  &  1\  Coats's  s|)ool-cotton  at  the  C'eutennial  Kxhibition 
has  justified.  And  we  ought  to  state  that  the  award  which  they 
obtained  at  Philadelphia  had  been  preceded  by  similar  distinctionft 
gi*anted  to  them  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1802;  that  of  Paris,  in 
18()7;  and,  finally,  that  at  Viennji,  in  1873,  when  the  rare  honor  of 
knighthocxl,  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  senior  member  of  their  firm.  This  honor  was  very 
sparingly  bestowed,  and  is  csteemefl  more  highly  than  any  which  htf 
<;v(^r  l)een  conferred  at  an  Interuntional  Exhibition. 

The  variety  of  colors  exhibited  by  the  firm  attract^^d  marked  com- 
mendation:  many  of  them  showing  novel  shades,  and  all  claiming  to 
possess  tiie  important  quality  of  long  retention  of  color.  It  is  stated 
that  every  gra<le  and  color  is  ajiplicable  to  any  sewing-machine. 

The  lirm  of  J.  iVc  P.  Coats  not  only  carry  on  the  manufacture  of 
their  thread  at  their  extensive  works  at  l*aisley,  in  Scotland.  Init  ha?e 
also  a  large  establishment  for  fa<  iliiating  their  operations  in  this  coun- 
try at  Pawtucket,  K.  I.  Their  principal  agents  for  the  United  States 
are  the  Messr>.  Auchiricloss  l>rotliers,  47  and  49  White  Street,  New 
York:  and  their  other  ajiencies  are  those  of  Messi-s.  Bates  &  Coates, 
201)  Church  Street,  Philadelj^hia ;  Messrs.  A.  S.  March  &  Co.,  20 
Lincoln  Street,  Hoston  :  and  Messrs.  Kittle  »&  Co.,  corner  of  Califbr- 
nia  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
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L  J.  OOWLES  &  BROTHER,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT :  Open-Shed  Fancy  Looms  for  Cotton,  Wool,  and  Silk. 

For  originality  of  invention^  substantial  and  good  construction  of 
machinery^  smoothness  of  working,  facility  for  effecting  changes^  and 
for  manipulating,  economy,  qu^ity,  aiid  variety  of  work  produced. 


JUDGES. 


W.  W.  HULSE. 

GusTAv  Hkrrmaxn. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Samukl  Webber. 
Joseph  Dabsi. 
Edward  Richardson. 


M.  R.  de  Vascoxcellos. 

Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 

Edward  Atkinson. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 

Isaac  Watts. 

George  O.  Baker. 


CLAIM. 

The  above  is  the  well-merited  award  to  our  open-shed  fancy  loom,  con- 
structed upon  a  principle  entirely  new,  and  combining  all  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  more  than  twenty  years  of  experience  in  building 
weaving  machinery  of  every  description.  Many  years  ago,  the  inventor 
became  convinced  that  looms  for  weaving  fancy  woollens,  worsteds,  &c., 
were  faulty  in  many  respects.  The  constant  elevation  and  depression 
of  all  tbe  harnesses  and  all  the  threads  of  the  warp  at  each  pick  (as 
in  tbe  closed-sbed  loom)  consumed  a  great  amount  of  power,  and 
was  also  a  needless  wear  and  strain  upon  the  warp ;  making  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  pi^oduce  perfect  goods,  except  from  the  best  of 
yarn.  Another  difficulty  was  the  liability  to  mispicks,  on  account  of 
tbe  imperfection  of  tbe  mechanism  for  operating  the  boxes.  The  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  pick  when  lost,  from  any  cause,  and  the  great 
amount  of  waste  and  delay  in  picking  out,  were  also  causes  of  vexation 
and  loss.  These  features  of  the  closed-shed  loom  led  to  the  invention 
of  our  open-shed  fancy  loom,  patented  Feb.  24,  18G3 ;  with  its  pick- 
out  patented  Jan.  21,  1873. 

Tbe  loom  is  of  tbe  first  class  of  workmanship,  and  is  very  durable. 
All  tbe  working  parts  of  the  harness  and  box  motion  are  either  of 
wrought  or  malleable  iron,  and  are  case-hardened. 

This  loom  meets  a  want  long  felt  by  woollen  manufacturers ;  and 
has  within  tbe  last  three  years  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  best 
mills  in  the  United  States  and  Ginada,  and  fully  meets  all  which  is 
claimed  for  it.  We  now  have  several  hundreds  of  them  in  successful 
operation,  and  tbe  demand  for  them  rapidly  increasing,  which  we  are 
more  fully  prepared  than  ever  to  meet;  and  we  are  fully  assured  that 
it  will  maintain  ihe  position  which  it  has  already  attained  as  foremost 
in  the  long  list  of  looms  manufactured  in  this  or  other  countries,  and 
for  which  the  Centennial  commission  have  awarded,  in  connection 
'with  tlie  above  report,  two  medals  and  two  diplomas. 
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HAMILTON  WOOLLEN  MILLS,  SOUTHBEIDGE,  MASS. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Reps  and  Delaines. 

A  very  handsome  and  complete  assortment  of  three-guarten  printed 
reps  and  delaines^  in  strong  patterns  and  designSy  adapted  for  generai 

consumption,  and  at  low  prices. 


JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GusTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochxer,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell.* 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


CLAIM. 


Fow,  if  any,  of  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  New  Englaod 
have  had  a  more  varied  and  eventful  history  than  that  of  the  Hamilton 
Woollen  Company,  of  Globe  Village,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

The  Glol>e  Company  was  incorporated  in  1814  for  the  manufiu^re 
of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  and  yarn.  In  1824,  the  broad  power-loom 
was  tirst  introduced  here,  mid  great  opposition  from  the  foreign  mile 
hand-loom  weavers.  About  1845,  the  leading  stockholders  of  the 
company  —  now  known  as  the  Hamilton  Woollen  Co.  —  who  had 
been  the  selling  agents  of  the  Amoskeag  Mills,  resolved  upon  the  eon- 
version  of  the  Globe  Mill  into  a  worsted  facrtory. 

In  1851,  fancy  cas.<4imere8  took  the  place  of  broadcloths  in  the  maDih 
&cture  here;  but  the  mill  has  come  to  be  most  widely  known  from  in 
reps  and  delaines.  These  two  fabrics  form  now  the  staple  producti  of 
the  Hamilton  Company,  who  produce  of  them  nearly  a  million  pieoei 
per  annum. 

The  company  has,  from  the  first  of  its  present  management,  taken 
gnjat  interest  in  care  of  its  operatives.  In  its  provisions  for  their 
moml  and  intellectual  welfare,  the  beautiful  church  and  valuable 
library  bear  ample  testimony  ;  while  the  well-tilled  lands  and  model- 
farm  buildings  of  the  corporation  show  as  just  an  appredation  for 
necessary  creature  comforts  for  the  community. 

This  company  also  received  an  award  on  printed  cotton  fiedMiCB.  the 
language  of  the  judges  being  as  follows :  "  Commended  for  noveltie* 
in  design  and  neatness  of  execution,  good  coloring,  good  printing  of 
their  '  knickerbocker  '  penralt's  an<i  cambrics." 


Signing  Judge. 
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FBEDEBIGE  BAABE,  FATEBSON,  N.  J. 


AWARD. 
PRODUCT :  SUk  Goods. 

Commended  for  black  figured  silksy  made  in  an  improved  and  mpe- 
rtor  manner  ;  alsOy  for  twenty^x  inch  miUinery  goods,  of  good  manu- 
facture, 

JUDGES. 

John  L.  Hayes. 


Elliot  C.  Cowdin.* 
Charles  le  Boutillikr. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  Gustav  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bochner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Beumer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


Frederick  Baare  started  in  New  York  in  1852  (late  firm  of  Baare 
&  Greer,  successors  to  J.  Gross  Garelly  <&  Co.,  established  in  1845), 
manafacturing  ladies*  dress  trimmings,  ribbons,  dress-  and  lining-silks, 
and  Telvets.  Commenced  weaving  broad  silks  on  power-looms  in 
1860  (factory  at  Schoharie,  N.  moved  to  Paterson  in  1870).  By 
educating  labor  for  the  power-loonf,  and  employing  improved  ma- 
diinery,  he  succeeded  early  in  competing  with  foreign  markets. 

The  Centennial  exhibits,  all  taken  from  stock  of  current  goods, 
represented  the  following  articles  :  Brocade  dress-  and  fancy  millinery- 
■Uka,  umbrella  sei^,  millinery  faille,  and  necktie  silk. 

His  make  of  silk  handkerchiefs  is  favorably  known. 

Agent,  G.  Warren  Geer.  Salesroom,  21  Mercer  Street,  New 
YoA. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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HADLET  GOMPAHY,  HOLYOEE,  MASS. 


AWARD. 


PRODUCT:  Cotton  Yams,  Thread,  and  Twines. 


An  excellent  display  of  tccnrp  yarns,  shoe^rtads,  and  seine  and  har- 
ness twines  ;  aU  of  great  evenneu  and  beauty. 


Ik  A  AC  Watts. 


Tlio  IIiwll<\v  Company  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  was  or^ranized  in  18C.3. 
*V\\%}  iiuu'liiiH*ry  was  :it  first  arranged  for  tlie  manufacture  of  six-coni 
Hp*H»I  rotton  I'xrlusivfly. 

lM»r  tilt*  past  WW  Vfars,  however,  a  large  part  of  the  product  ht? 
iHUi.niNtcd  of  thrcc-oord  tliread ;  and,  the  nuinl)er  of  spindles  having 
ImiuvIv  increaMsl  (now  alM)nt  ,S(»,0()()),  more  than  one-half  of  the  pro- 
duel  i"  at  present  uscti  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  yams  for  warps  for 
div>^  ic^hhU,  for  twistini:  with  wool,  —  put  up  white  or  colored, in  various 
?»ha|H»s,  tor  tint*  cahlctl  soine  twines,  for  harness  twines,  and  threaib 
tor  h\VHiei  \  nmnutaolurers. 

The  liner  numUM-s  of  yarn  are  made  of  long-st^iple  cotton,  oonibe<i 
on  iho  Uoilmann  combing  machines,  now  employed  in  all  the  htn 
tine  xpiuninjj  in  K.nglanti.  ComlnMl  yarns  of  the  same  quality  an? 
UM>1  U»r  the  lladlt}  >hiHMhr\*ads,  which  are  largely  used  in  place  uf 
Inieti  -^nd  ^ilk  in  the  Nhiv  manufacinn*.  The  s;ime  material  is  alj^ 
f\M  ihjv.ids  put  \ip  s|HviHlIy  for  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  gnr- 

l  lu  xi^**"**  i  j^t^iv  ot  numlvrs  spun  is  from  20s.  to  100s. 

\Ktu.  K  r  I  ^  vvN.  i'^.^v'*-"-.  17  Kincrston  Street,  Boston. 
W    \  i  \ V  liKx^x  >      l  .'r  V,  Hv^'xvke,  Mass, 


JUDGES. 


Edwaki)  Atkinson'. 
lliMJii  \Vai>I)Kll,  Jr. 
Ei>wai{i>  Uk^hakdsox. 
A.  1).  L<»<:kw<)oi>. 
CiiAKLKH  II.  Wolff. 
Sami^kl  Wkhbek.* 

(iKOlUiK  ().  BaKKR. 


W.  W.  IIULSE. 

Don  Alvaro  i>f.  la  Gandaba. 
Arnold  Goldy. 
GusTAV  IIkrkmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodriuues  de  Vascox- 


CELLOS. 
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ASBESTOS  PATENT  FIBRE  00.,  CHATHAM  MILLS, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AWARD^ 
PRODUCT :  Asbestos  Fibre  and  Fabrics. 

Very  superior  fibre  for  steam  packing,  especially  adapted  to  meet  a 
present  watU  in  steam-joints  exceilent  non-combustible  paper,  the  first 
real  success  of  the  kind,  as  far  as  is  now  knovm  ;  water  and  steam- 
pipts,  either  for  outside  covering  of  iron  pipes  or  for  use  in  themselves 
for  the  transmission  of  water  or  steam.  Commended  for  superiority  in 
nuinufacture,  non-expansion,  non-contraction,  very  little  friction,  econ- 
omy in  prices  and  uses. 

JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
CuAS.  IL  Wolff.* 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts. 


W.  W.  IIllse. 

Arnold  (ioldy. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 

GusTAV  Herrmann. 

Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  Vascon- 

CELLOS. 


We  make  as  specialities  the  following  articles  :  — 

Asbestos  PateiU  Fibre  Braid.  —  Tlie  champion  non-conductor,  to 
prevent  radiation  of  heat  and  condensation  of  steam,  as  a  covering  for 
marine,  stationary,  or  locomotive  boilers,  hot  and  cold  water  pi[)e8. 

Asbestos  PateiU  Fibre  Steam-Joints.  —  Manufactured  of  any  tliick- 
ness  and  size,  cut  ready  fur  use  for  manholes,  handholes,  pipes,  stills, 
retorts,  blast  furnaces,  &c. 

Asbestos  Patent  Fibre  Packing.  —  The  indestructible,  expanding, 
oontructing,  and  lubricating  qualities  of  asbestos  fibre  are  to-day  uni- 
versally recognized.  We  manufacture  the  packing  in  all  sizes  used, 
from  I  inch  to  3  inches  in  diameter;  square,  round,  and  in  circuit 
ooils. 

Asbestos  Writing- Paper.  —  The  paper  is  fire  proof,  smooth,  flexible, 
aiMl  tough,  and  possesses  all  the  (qualities  of  the  best  writing-pa()er  for 
records,  account-books,  legal  paper,  bonds  indestructible  by  acid  or 
tire. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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HOLLAin)  MANUFAOTUBING  OOMPAITT, 
WnUMANTIO,  CONN. 


AWARD. 


PRODUCT :  Sewing  Silk. 


Commended  for  a  fine  assortment  of  sewing  silks  of  different  hinds ; 
nlso^  machine  twist,  highly  meritorious  for  the  excellent  quality  of  raw 
material  and  the  preparation  for  the  various  purposes;  also,  for  silk 
spinning  and  sill:  thread-testing  machines. 


Henry  Mitchell. 


C  L  A I  M. 

HOLLAND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

AViLLIMANTIC,  CONX. 

Salesrooms,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Pliiladelphia. 

Tliis  business  was  established  in  186G,  and  the  style  Holland  Mano* 
facturiug  Co.,  adopted  in  1872. 

The  company  occupy  two  lar^^e  mills  at  AVillimantic,  Conn. ;  one 
erected  in  18().'),  the  other  in  1872.  Perhaps  no  one  in  thb  country 
has  done  more  to  improve  the  quality  of  silk  threads  than  did  Good- 
rich Holland  (one  of  the  founders  of  this  business). 

The  machinery  throu<rhout  these  Holland  Mills  is  all  new,  and  em- 
braces substantially  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  found  of  use 
in  the  production  of  silk  threads,  and  there  are  probably  no  better 
equipped  silk  works  in  the  country. 

Tilt;  Holland  Manufacturing  Co.  make  a  specialty  of  ounce  goods  in 
machine  twist  for  shoe  manufacturers*  use.  To  obtain  a  satisfactory 
thread  for  leather  work,  only  iirst  class  stock  must  be  useil;  ami  the 
award  given  this  company  by*  the  Centennial  judges  indicates  that  this 
(juestion  of  raw  material  receives  the  attention  its  importance  demands. 

The  Holland  Company  have  also  been  pioneers  in  making  clear 
nuMlern  methods  of  testing  values  in  silk  threads.  Their  facilities  are 
unMurpai»sed ;  and,  as  they  plact^  their  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  coo- 
Kunn  r  direct,  through  their  agents  and  travellers,  intermediate  expenses 
and  <'<)inniissions  are  saved. 


JUDGES. 


JoHS  L.  Hayes. 
El!.iot  C.  Cowdin. 

ChAKLES  LE  Hoi  TILLIEU.* 

CnAKLEs  J.  Ellis. 
J.  I).  Lang. 

Consul  (irsTAV  Gehhard. 

TlIEODOHE  BoCHXEK,  Jr. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatf.l. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Hay  AMI  Kexzo. 
John  G.  Xeeser. 
August  Beumrr. 
Albert  Daninos. 


Signing  Judge. 
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THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  OBUOIBLE  00.,  JERSEY  OITY,  N.  J. 

AWARD. 
PRODUCT:  Lead  PcncUs. 

Commended  for  the  superior  quality  of  pencils  from  American 
graphite;  their  smoothness,  durability,  and  uniformity  in  various 
grades, 

JUDGES. 


James  M.  Wilcox. 
C.  O.  Chapin. 
AVm.  Faxon. 
Edward  Conlet. 


H.  T.  Brian. 

Sir  Sidney  II.  Waterlow. 
G.  W.  Seitz. 


THE  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  pencil  industry  took  a  new  start  in  the  United  States  four  years 
ago,  when  the  Dixon  Crucible  Company  added  that  article  to  the  great 
Tariety  of  their  productions.  The  company  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
old  firm  of  Joseph  Dixon  &  Co.,  established  in  1827  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  graphite  or  black  lead  crucibles.  The  Dixon  crucibles  drove 
the  imported  article  from  the  American  market,  and  found  their  way 
to  Europe  about  1850.  In  1856,  the  sale  reached  an  extent  that 
rendered  it  desirable  to  have  them  made  there ;  and  the  present  Bat- 
tersea  Works,  London,  were  started  by  the  former  English  agents  of 
Dixon  &  Co. 

In  1858,  the  firm  turned  the  business  over  to  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $750,000.  The  production  of 
Dixon's  American  graphite  pencils  has  already  reached  an  average  of 
70,000  per  day.    The  quality  is  not  surpassed  by  any  foreign  pencil. 

The  company  has  an  advantage  in  owning  the  only  successful  mines 
for  fine  graphite  in  America,  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. ;  but  the  great 
success  of  the  Dixon  pencil  is  due  to  the  use  of  machinery  in  place  of 
hand  labor,  by  means  of  which  perfection  and  uniformity  are  attained. 
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SAWYER  WOOLEN  MILLS,  DOVEB,  N.H. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Fancy  Cassimeres  and  Suitings. 

Fancy  cassimeres  and  kerseys^  in  Hacks  and  colors^  of  high  intrinsic 
merits  free  from  cotton,  shoddy,  or  flocks  /  the  styles  neat,  and  the  prices^ 
for  the  quality,  low  ;  the  silk  mixed,  and  the  double  and  twist  speciaBf 


commended. 

JUDGES. 

John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdix. 
Charles  le  Boutillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  GiTSTAV  Gerhard. 
Theodore  Bochxer,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weioert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnberg. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Danixos. 


These  mills  are  situated  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Bellamy 
Bank  River,  —  the  water-power  of  the  three  lower  falls  of  which  is 
controlled  and  utilized  by  this  compaoy,  as  is  also  the  reservoir  in 
Barrington,  which  was  built  in  1863-64,  with  a  csLpachy  of  363  acres. 
Tide-water  reaches  to  the  lower  mill,  and  is  navigable  for  coal-barges 
and  sloops  of  a  moderate  capacity.  The  Portsmouth  and  Dover 
brunch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  have  a  station  at  these  mills,  which  is 
about  sixty-six  miles  from  Boston,  the  freight  of  which  can  be  dis- 
charged directly  into  the  warehouse  which  is  attached  to  the  mills. 
The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  station  is  one  and  a  half  miles  distant 

The  works  comprise  two  brick  mills,  with  the  necessary  store-houses, 
&c.,  as  follows :  — 

Lower  Mill  .    .    .  15G  X  38 ;  3  stones  and  basement. 
„       addition   25  X  ^>0;  1    „        „  „ 

This  mill  is  oiKJrated  by  a  40-inch  Risdon  turbine  wheel,  uoder  i 
fall  of  20  feet. 

Upper  Mill  .    .    .    272  X  40  ;  3  stories  and  Mansard  roof. 
„       additions   80  X  30  ;  2  stories  and  basement. 

yi        30  X  57 ;  2     „       „  „ 
V  jj        58  X  30 ;  2     „       ,,  „ 

V         58  X  3') ;  1      „       „  „ 
Operated  by  two  turbines ;  viz.,  I  43-inch  Risdon,  fall  10 feet;  1,42-inch 
Houston,  fall  12  feet ;  also,  a  Hjirris  Corliss  engine  of  OO-horse  power. 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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Two  brick  storehouses:  126  X  40,  4  stories;  100  X  30,  2  stories, 
ry-house,  repair  shop,  coal  house,  stable,  agent's  liouse,  aud  fifly  (50) 
iioinents, —  all  substantially  built,  with  slated  roofs. 
Tlie  mills  are  e(iuipped  with  machinery  of  the  latest  and  most 
^proved  patterns ;  are  lighted  with  gas ;  have  a  complete  fire  apparatus, 
eluding  sprinklers,  and  such  other  conveniences  as  pertain  to  a  first- 
iiss  concern. 

The  business  was  commenced,  in  1823,  by  Alfred  I.  Sawyer;  and 
18  confined  to  the  carding  of  rolls  and  cloth  dressing,  until  1832, 
ben  he  discontinued  that  business,  and  commenced  the  manufacture 
flannels,  with  one  set  of  machinery,  in  a  building  suitable  for  the 
irjwse,  on  the  J»ite  now  occupied  by  the  Upper  mill.  He  enlarged 
e  building  in  1837,  and  added  another  set  of  machinery.  With  these 
ro  sets,  the  business  of  manufacturing  flannels  was  contiimed  until 
(58.  In  the  mean  time,  the  property  had  come  into  the  |Ni8sessiun 
F.  A.  and  J.  Sawyer  (Francis  A.  Sawyer,  of  Boston,  and  Jonathan 
iwyer,  of  Dover),  brothers  of  Alfre<i  I.  Sawyer,  who  die  I  in  1849. 
In  1858,  the  property  l>elow,  known  as  the  Moses  Mill,  was  punrhased. 
his  was  a  brick  mill,  and  was  built  and  occupied  as  a  paper-mill  until 
J55,  when  it  was  changed  into  a  flannel-mill,  with  two  sets  of  machin- 
y.  This  mill  was  enlarged  in  18G0  to  four  sets  ;  and  again,  in  1863,  to 
ght  sets.  The  old  machinery  has  been  replaced,  and  it  is  now  a  sub- 
Autial  and  well-equipped  mill.  The  old  mill  before  mentioned  as  started 
1832  was  continued  in  operation  until  1872  ;  when  it  was  replaced  by 
e  present  well-built  structure,  which  contains  twelve  sets  of  machinery, 
Lth  preparing  and  finishing  machinery  for  both  mills,  or  20  sets. 
Flannels  were  made  until  1862,  when  the  machinery  was  changed, 
atlually,  until  1866;  since  then,  attention  has  been  entirely  devoted 
the  manufacture  of  fine  fancy  cassimeres,  cloths,  and  suitings,  which 
ive  established  for  themselves  a  wide  reputation. 
An  exhibit  was  made  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia, 
r  which  the  company  was  awarded  a  Medal  and  Diploma  of  merit  (a 
py  of  which  is  annexed  hereto). 

The  mills  were  incorporated  in  1873,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000. 
iiis  amount  of  capital,  with  such  surplus  iis  is  required,  enables  the 
mpany  lo  sell  their  own  goods,  without  the  intervention  of  com- 
issiou  houses. 

The  corporation  consists  of  the  old  firm  of  F.  A.  &  J.  Sawyer,  and 
Varies  H.  Sawyer,  the  resident  agent,  who  was  a<hnitted  at  the  tinu 
incorporation.  For  over  half  a  century  this  establishment  has  floiir- 
iied.  It  has  weathered  all  the  panics  and  financial  storms  that  have 
curred  during  the  time,  aud  with  credit  unimpaired. 
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AVARDS   AXD  CLAI1I& 


WANSKUCK  OOMPAITT,  PEOVIDENOE,  R.  L 

The  United  States  Centennud  CommissioD  hms  eziunined  the  report 
of  the  judges,  sod  accepted  the  foUowing  rea^os,  and  decreed  an 
award  io  coDformitT  therewith. 

REPORT   ON  AWARDS 

PRODUCT:  Overcoatings. 

Name  and  address  of  Exhibitor  : 

WANSKUCK  COMPANY,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

The  undersigned  having  examined  the  product  herein  descril>e<l. 
respectfully  recommends  tlie  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial 
Commission  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  — 

A  beauii/id  exhibit  of  fancy  elysiams  and  fur  hearers,  excellent  i« 
desi^  and  texture  ;  their  Devonshire  kerseySj  in  bladt  and  colorSy  espe- 
cially commendable, 

John  L.  Hates. 

{Si^m  of  the  Jmly.) 


Elliot  C.  Cow  din. 

ChAKLES  LF.  lioiTILLIER. 

Charles  J.  Ellis. 
J.  1>.  Lang. 

Consul  (irSTAV  (tKBIIARD. 
TllEOlMIRK  n<X  lINER,  Jr. 

Henry  Mitchell. 


Approval  of  Group  Judges. 

Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Lons  Chatel. 
Carl  Arxberg. 
Hayami  Kenzo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Behmer. 
Albert  Daninos. 


A  true  copy  of  the  record : 


Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  the  Bmrau  o/AuyartU. 


Given  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  GosHORN,  Director- GemeraL 
J.  R.  Hawley,  President. 

J.  L.  Camphkll,  Secretary, 
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The  Wanskuck  Company,  whose  milb  are  located  in  North  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  was  organized  in  1864,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  They 
run  thirty  sets  of  cards,  and  make  a  specialty  of  fine  overcoatings, — 
elysians,  beavers,  kerseys,  and  ladies'  coatings.  No  American  goods 
of  their  class  received  higher  commendation  at  the  Exhibition,  and 
their  excellence  is  established  by  the  preference  given  to  them  in  our 
market  over  foreign  goods.  This  company  believes  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  to  a  successful  manufacture  of  their  class  of  goods,  except  the 
Ligh  duty  on  foreign  fine  wools. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are :  — 

Treasurer, 
H.  J.  Steers. 

Agent. 

Jesss  Metcalf,  Providenoe. 

Selling  A  gents. 
Swift,  Sackett,  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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AWARDS  AND  CLAIMS. 


WORUMBO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
USBON  FALLS,  ME. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Moscow  Beaver  Overcoatings. 

Black  and  colored  Moscow  heavers,  of  excellefU  fabric,  color,  and 
Jintsh. 

JUDGES. 


John  L.  Hayes. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin. 
Chakles  le  Houtillier. 
Charles  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Lang. 

Consul  (irsTAV  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Hociiner,  Jr. 
Henry  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Loris  Chatel. 
Carl  Arnbero. 
Hayami  Ken'zo. 
John  G.  Neeser. 
August  Beiimkr. 
Albert  Daninoa. 


C  L  A I  M. 

This  company  orpjanized  in  18G4,  and  built  a  first-class  brick  mill 
completing  it  in  the  spriiig  of  18G5.  During  the  first  two  years,  the 
pro<luct  consisted  of  ladies'  sackings,  tweeds,  and  black  doeskiu9.  The 
manufacture  of  these  goods  not  proving  profitable,  that  of  Mosa^w 
l)eavers  was  taken  up,  with  fair  success  from  the  start.  From  tliAt 
time  to  this  they  have  averaged  fully  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  prod- 
uct. The  constant  aim  ha-i  l)een  to  maintain  a  miiform  character  and 
quality,  and  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  article  at  the  lowest  price 
in  pro|H)rtion  to  real  value.  For  some  years  a  Worumbo  beaver  has 
becrn  recognized  as  a  standani  article  in  the  trade. 

'I'he  mill  contains  ten  sets  of  cards  and  forty-one  wide  loonLS  pn>- 
ducing  of  finished  goods  ir)0,()(K)  yards  G-4  wide,  weighing  28<>.<H><» 
pounds.  About  one  hundred  and  eighty  hands  are  employed,  with  ao 
annual  pay-roll  of  $75,000. 

The  present  organization  is  as  follows  :  — 

Prfn'oh  ikt.  Treasurer, 
Oliver  Moses,  Hath,  Me.      |         G.  C.  Mosks,  Bath,  Me. 

AgnU. 

F.  (ji'TMANX,  Lisbon  Falls. 
Sell  in  f/  Af/rnts. 

Lewis  Hrothers  &  Co.,  New  York,  rhiladelphia,  and  Boston. 


Signing  Judge. 
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Ain)B0SG0OGIN  MILLS,  LEWISTON,  MAINE. 

The  United  States  Centeiniial  Commission  has  examined  the  report 
of  the  judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  an 
award  in  conformity  therewith. 

REPORT  ON  AWARDS. 

PRODUCT:  Cotton  Fabrics. 

Name  and  Address  of  Exhibitor : 

ANDROSCOGGIN  MILLS,  LEWISTON,  MAINE. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
respectfully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial 
Commission  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  — 

Commended  for  the  excellence  of  their  seamless  hags^  the  even,  smooth 
texture  of  their  wide  sheetings  of  the  higher  grade,  and  for  the  general 
uniformity  of  their  fabrics, 

Isaac  Watts. 

[Signature  of  the  Judge.) 

Approval  of  Group  Judges. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Charles  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 

A  true  copy  of  the  record : 


Arnold  Goldy. 

W.  W.  HULSE. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 
GusTAv  Herrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  Vascon- 

CELLOS. 


Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Atcanls. 


Given  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  Goshorn,  Director- General. 
J.  R.  Hawley,  President, 

J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary, 
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llie  Androscoggin  Mills,  situated  in  Lewistony  Maine,  upon  the 
Androscoggin  River,  maj  be  referred  to  as  one  of  the  very  best  types 
of  the  modem  cotton  numufiu^taring  establishments  which  mark  the 
new  epoch  in  the  cotton  fabrication  of  this  country,  which  was  coerd 
with  the  period  of  the  late  American  war.  The  Androscoggin  Milb 
were  started  under  the  quickening  influences  of  that  period,  having 
been  incorporated  in  1860,  and  commencing  operations  in  1861,  with  s 
oipital  of  $1,000,000.  For  the  constructions  and  machinery  of  thii 
establishment,  the  experience  of  fifty  years  in  the  old  centres  in  Mss- 
sachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  was  availed  of  for 
guidance  or  warning ;  and  the  best  engineering  talent  in  the  countij 
was  employed  to  construct  machinery  which  American  experience, 
enlighteneil  by  European  observation,  had  pronounced  to  be  most 
effective  and  economical. 

The  works  of  this  establishment  consist  of  three  mills.  No.  1  Mill 
is  a  brick  structure,  600  feet  long,  and  75  wide,  and  four  stories  io 
height ;  with  wings  100  feet  long,  48  feet  wide,  and  also  four  storiei 
high.  In  this  mill  there  are  produced  annually  7,900,000  yards  of 
cotton  ^brios,  consisting  of  sheetings,  shirtings,  prints,  and  jeans.  The 
|»erfection  of  machinery  in  this  mill  produces  the  smooth  texture  of  the 
I'lass  of  goixls  here  miwle,  which  was  specially  observed  by  the  judges 
at  the  Exhibition. 

No.  2  Mill  is  184  feet  long,  74  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high. 
No.  3  Mill  is  166  feet  long,  74  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  The 
two  last-named  mills  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  fabrication  of  to 
article  jHvuliarly  American  in  its  origin  and  use,  —  seamless  bags, — 
whose  priucijuil  use  is  by  the  grain  farmers  of  the  transportation  of 
wheat  to  the  gniin-deix>ts  on  the  rail  stations  ;  our  Eastern  ketones 
thus  rtMidcriiig  an  incalculable  service  to  Western  agriculture.  42.<HX» 
seamless  Itags,  weighing  one  [)ouud  each,  are  made  in  these  two  milb 
each  week. 

The  Androsct>ggin  Mills  were  incorporated  in  1860,  and  commenced 
manufacturing  in  1861  ;  its  capital  slock  is  $1,000,000;  and  the  aver- 
a<re  mou  thly  jvay  ^>11  is  $45.tX>0;  No.  1  fine  mill  contiuns  52,450 
spindles,  —  2  ami  o  Bag  Mill  produce  ^hout  42,000  bags  per  week. 
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The  mills  oonsume  5,400,000  pounds  cotton,  1,200  tons  of  coal,  an<l 
seven  tons  of  starch  per  year.  The  power  is  derived  from  seven  tur- 
bine water-wheels,  of  1,200  total  horse-power,  and  one  Corliss  engine, 
150-hor8e  power.  Gas-works  were  constructed  on  the  corporation 
grounds  in  1876. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows :  — 

Agent, 
Wm.  F.  Gouldino. 

Paymanter  and  Clerk, 

A.  P.  WlNSLOW. 

Treasurer. 
Benjamin  E.  Bates. 

Directors, 

Theophilus  W.  Walker.  James  M.  Bekbe. 

Lyman  Nichols.  John  A.  Blanchaud. 

Peter  T.  Homer.  A.  D.  Lockwood. 


Selling  Agents, 
Wright,  Bliss,  and  Fabtan,  Boston  and  New  York. 
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AWABDS  AND  CLAIIIS. 


BATES  MANUFACTURING  CO,  LEWISTON,  ME 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  has  examined  the  report 
of  the  judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  aa 
award  in  conformity  therewith. 

REPORT  OX  AWARDS. 
PRODUCT:  Cotton  Fabrics. 

Name  and  address  of  Exhibitor : 

BATES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LEWISTON,  ME. 

The  undersigned,  having  examiue<l  the  product  herein  described, 
re8i)ectrully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  States  Centeniitil 
commission  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz.:  — 

Commended  for  the  general  excellence  in  the  style  and  design  of  their 
Marseilles  and  crochet  quilts,  and  of  tJieir  fancy  woven  white  goods. 

Isaac  Watts. 

{Signature  of  tke  JnJye.) 

Approval  of  (iroup  Judffeif. 


Ei>wARr)  Atkinson. 

Samtkl  Wkhhkh. 

(iKoiuii:  ().  Hakki:. 

.loSKI'II  I)assi. 

AkN<»LI>  (rOl.UY. 

A.    I).  L<HKW(KH). 

E 1 )  W  A  K  I)   U I  <  1 1 A  in  )SO  N . 

A  true  copy  of  the  record :  — 


W.  W.  IIplse. 
Charlks  H.  Wolff. 
(JrsTAV  IIkrmann. 
IlrctH  Wai>i>kll,  Jr. 

MkXI  RoDRIUUKt*  l>E  VaSCOX- 
CELLOS. 

Don  Alvaro  df.  la  Gasdaea. 


Francis  A.  Walkfr. 

Chif  f  of  the  finrtau  of  Atnrdt. 


Ciivcn  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  GosHORX,  Director- Genenil. 
J.  R.  IIawlky,  President. 

J.  L.  CAMi'BhLL,  Secretary, 
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The  city  of  Lewiston,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  situated  upon  the 
Andmscoggin  River,  and  commanding  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
available  water-powers  in  the  country,  holds  a  hi<rh  place  among  the 
great  centi-es  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  Stales.  The 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  due  to  its  characteristic  industry,  is  marvellous. 
A  village  containing  iu  1850  scarcely  eight  hundred  inhabitants  has 
become  a  city  with  a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  including  its 
immediate  suburbs.  The  pioneer  establishment  in  the  manufacture 
which  has  brought  about  this  great  result  was  the  Bales  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  and  its  name  indicates  the  individual  whose  energy  and 
enterprise  have  materially  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  cot- 
ton industry  in  this  locality. 

Tliis  company  was  incorporated  in  1850,  and  organized  in  1852,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  cotton  goods,  with  the  following  officers: 
Charles  B.  Shaw,  President;  Benjamin  E.  Bates,  Treasurer;  Silas 
Titcomb,  Clerk.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  on  starting  was  16,000 
spindles  and  400  looms. 

The  projectors  of  this  enterprise,  as  well  as  others  in  Lewiston,  had 
the  advantage  of  building  upon  the  experience  of  the  older  manu- 
facturing centres  of  Lowell,  Manchester,  and  Rhode  Island.  At  the 
commencement,  they  secured  the  services  of  the  best  practical  manu- 
facturers of  Rhoile  Island,  and  subsequently  were  aided  in  their 
improvements  by  the  experience  and  skill  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
mechanical  engineers  in  this  country,  or  even  abroad. 

Unrestrained  by  the  conservative  ideas  of  the  older  manufacturing 
districts,  they  adopted  new  machinery,  and  essayed  fabrics  not  before 
made  in  this  country,  on  an  extensive  scale.  ^Meanwhile  they  increased 
their  machinery,  until  they  now  employ  56,196  spindles,  895  narrow 
and  101  broad  looms,  equal  to  1,097  narrow  looms.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  company  has  been  increased  to  $1,500,000.  In  the  cotton 
department,  l)esides  silesias  and  cottonades,  which  are  produced  in 
large  quantities,  they  make  Marseilles  and  crochet  quilts,  ginghams, 
cheviots,  cotton-dress  goods,  skirtings,  knitting,  cotton  and  warp  yarns, 
jeans,  piques,  linen  checks,  and  Turkish  and  common  towels,  —  indeed, 
almost  the  whole  range  of  fancy  woven  cottons.  In  the  production 
of  these  goods  they  have  the  advantage,  of  which  the  consumer  par- 
takes in  the  diminished  price  of  his  goods,  of  the  exceedingly  low 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  mills,  and  of  the  cheap  labor  and  subsist- 
ence peculiar  to  this  locality. 

This  establishment  is  one  of  the  few  in  this  country  which  makes 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  ;  having  a  woollen  mill,  started  in  1865,  with 
eight  sets  of  machinery  and  thirty  looms,  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  Mosc-ows,  Klysians,  Beavers,  and  Tricots,  which  have  an  excellent 
reputation  in  the  market. 


Selling  Agents,  Wright,  Bliss,  &  Fabyan,  Boston  and  New  York. 
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AWARDS  AND  CLAIMS. 


HILL  MANUFAOTtJEDTG  COMPANY,  LEWISTOH,  VL 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  has  examined  the  report 
of  the  judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  to 
award  in  conformity  therewith. 

REPORT  OX  AWARDS. 
PRODUCT:  Cotton  Fabrics. 

yame  and  Address  o  f  Exhibitor : 

HILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Lewiston,  Ml. 

The  undersigneii,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
respectfully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  States  Centeoniil 
Commiission  for  iiward,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz.:  — 

Commended  for  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  their  fabric. 

Isaac  Watts. 

(i)igttaturt  of  tht  Jwfy.) 


Approval  of  Group  Judges, 


EnwARO  Atkinson'. 
lli  <;ii  Wai)I>kll,  Jr. 

El>WAlM>  Kl<  HARDSON. 
A.  I).  LoOKWoOI). 

C'hari.ks  H.  Wolff. 
Sami'kl  Wkhber. 
(1k<)R(;k  O.  Haker. 

A  true  copy  of  the  record  : 


Arnold  Goldy. 

W.  W.  IlrLSE. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gaxdara. 

Gcstav  Herrmann. 

Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  la  Va»- 
conckllos. 


Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Avitrdi. 


Given  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  GosHORN,  Director- GeMfd 
J.  R.  Hawley,  President. 

J.  L.  Campbkll,  Secretary. 
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Of  all  the  New  K.ij^lainl  localities  for  mills,  that  of  Lewiston  seems 
to  possess,  in  a  permanent  water-power,  the  most  promising  future. 
Its  sources  of  water  supply  are  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  destruc- 
tive causes  operating  in  many  other  prominent  places,  that  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  endangered.  This  argues  well  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
founders  of  the  city,  and  for  its  future  prosperity.  Nature  has  made 
the  place  attractive,  and  the  enterprise  and  benevolence  of  the  capital- 
ists who  have  made  their  investments  here  have  supplemented  her 
work  by  substantial  buildings  for  factories  and  dwellings,  and  all  the 
literary  and  moral  agencies  needed  for  an  intelligent  and  progressive 
community. 

This  condition  of  the  community  has  been  continued  and  confirmed 
1>y  the  financial  success,  which  from  the  start  has  been  the  history  of 
Lewist^m. 

Among  the  first  of  the  mills  established  here  was  that  of  the  Hill 
Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  in  18.)0,  and  organized  Sept. 
15,  1852,  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  — 

Directors^  Homer  Barllett,  T.  J.  Hill,  1.  N.  Crehore,  A.  H.  Kelsey, 
N.  D.  Whitney,  Hamlin  Blake,  Benjamin  E.  Bates. 

Treasurer^  V.  L.  Richardson. 

Clerky  Silas  Titcomb. 

The  capital  stock  was  $350,000.  Manufacturing  was  commenced  in 
1854,  with  20,000  spindles,  4G4  looms  on  36  to  40  in.  goods,  80  and 
92,  No.  33  yarn.  In  June,  1855,  the  capitid  stock  was  increased  to 
$400,000;  and  in  September,  1860,  the  company  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  new  mill,  and  increased  the  capital  stock  to  $700,000. 
Operations  in  Mill  No.  2  were  begun  in  1864,  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year  the  capital  was  increased  to  $1,000,000. 

The  company  run  at  the  present  time  51,000  spindles,  and  1,096 
looms,  on  36,  40,  and  45  in.  goods,  80  and  86,  No.  34  yarn. 


The  annual  product  is  8,000,000  yards  of  shirtings  and  sheetings ; 
consumption  of  cotton,  2,500,000  pounds ;  coal,  500  tons  ;  employing 
1,000  hands;  the  monthly  pay-roil  is  $28,000  per  month.  The 
power  is  four  turbine  wheels,  800-horse  power. 

The  present  officers  are  :  — 


The  36  weigh 


418 

378 
330 


The  40  „ 
The  45  „ 


j.  g.  coburn  .  . 
Fred  B.  Sands  . 
F.  L.  Richardson 


yigent. 


Clerk, 
Treasurer. 


Directors, 


B.  E.  Bates. 
N.  D.  Whitney. 
Peter  T.  Homer. 
F.  L.  Richardson. 


J.  G.  Abbott. 
Lyman  Nichols. 
Matthew  Bartlett. 


F.  L.  Richardson    ....    Selling  Agent. 


avaeiis  and  cuLms. 


BABKER  MILLS,  AUBUM,  ME. 

Tint  Ui*i:<r«i  >i&:e$>  Cc&ten&Li]  CocnmUisioo  Iuls  examined  the  report 
:i  iztt  i\yis^  the  folio ving  reasons,  and  decreed  u 

i«Ard  ia  onf-«r3ii:Y  ilitrrewiih. 

REPORT  OX  AWARDS. 
PRODUCT :  Cotton  Fabrics. 

*V.ziii^  and  'idirfss  o  f  Exhibitor: 

BARKER  MILLS.  AL  BURN,  ME. 

The  Tirrieriij^.e-l.  having  examined  the  |>ro<1uct  herein  described, 
rv>iitv;:u'.Ijr  rr.\'»aimt-utl>  the  same  to  the  United  States  Ceuteuuial 
Commi^ion  tor  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz.  :  — 

C'mm^H'ifd  for  the  special  nrenness  of  yam  and  excei/ence  of  Vfor- 
i.'W  r«  tAeir  broirn  and  bleached  fabrics, 

L<AAC  Watts. 

(Sty nature  of  tht  Jwigt.) 

Apfirmal  of  Group  JudtjfS. 

KhWAKD  Atkinson.  Arnold  Goldy. 

Hr«;H  Wai>i»kli..  Jr.  Wm.  W.  IUlse. 

Ki»wAKi»  Kn  nAUi»s<>N.  Don  Alvaro  dk  la  (iandara. 

A.  1).  LorK\v<MU>.  Gustav  Hkrrmann. 

i  HAHI.KS  H.  WoI.FK.  JoSKPlI  DaSSI. 

S  VMI  KL  WkIIIIKK.  MeXI  KoDRIUt'ES    DK  VaSCOX- 

(iKi>KiiK  O.  HaKEK.  CELLi»i». 

.V  true  <^'opy  of  the  reooixl : 

Francis  A.  Wvlkkr, 

Ch  irf  of  the  Bureau  of  A  tennis. 

Uiivon  by  the  authority  of  the  iJuited  States  Centennial  Commi>>iuii. 


A.  T.  (io SHORN,  Di rector- GtHttvL 
J.  K.  Hawlkt,  President. 


J.  L.  Uamtbkll,  Secret  art/. 
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.CLAIM. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  lamented,  that  while  the  mills  of  European  manu- 
facturing centres  are  largely  owned  by  citizens  resident  at  the  factory 
sites,  in  this  country  the  capitalists  generally  reside  at  distant  points 
from  the  industries,  and  the  management  is  largely  by  agencies  rather 
than  personal  interest  and  supervision. 

The  Bjirker  Mill  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  It  was  planned,  built, 
and  is  owned  and  managed  by  resident  citizens.  Its  success  in  its 
line  of  goods,  widely  known  as  the  "  Barker  sheetings,"  as  also  its 
steady  financial  prosperity,  are  very  largely  due  to  the  residence  and 
constant  personal  8U|)ervision  of  the  President,  C.  I.  Barker,  and  the 
Su[>enntendent,  W.  S..  Rogers. 

it  is  located  in  Auburn,  Me.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Androscog- 
gin, and  no  river  in  Maine  holds  out  through  a  drought  better.  The 
water-[)ower  of  the  company  is  estimated  at  2,000-horse  power.  In 
1870,  a  few  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Auburn  and  Lewiston  bought 
three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  (constituting  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pleasantest  locations  for  residences  that  can  be  obtained 
on  either  side  of  the  river),  and  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Barker 
Mill,  —  a  brick  structure  five  stories  high,  three  hundred  feet  long,  and 
fifty  feet  wide.  It  was  fitte<l  up  with  the  latest  and  best  patterns  of 
machinery,  protected  by  all  the  approved  fire  preventives,  so  adjusted 
tliat  each  floor  can  be  flooded  without  injury  to  other  parts  of  the  mill. 

The  company  run  20,000  spindles,  and  are  making  the  fine  forty- 
inch  sheetings  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  mill,  each 
piece  being  thus  stamped.  Three  hundred  hands  are  employed,  with 
ft  product  of  3,000,000  yards  per  annum;  consuming  1,1)00  bales  of 
cotton,  and  350  tons  of  coal.  The  gas  used  by  the  compiuiy  is  manu- 
factured on  the  corporation,  in  works  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply 
the  city  of  Auburn.  The  power  is  a  Leffel  turbine,  under  a  head  of 
thirty-six  feet  of  water,  which  is  in  ample  and  uniform  supply ;  the 
company  controlling  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Little  Androscoggin 
fur  one  and  a  half  miles. 

The  corporation  is  surrounded  by  three  hundred  fine  tenement 
houses;  and  what  in  1871  was  a  forest  is  now  a  thriving  village  of 
three  hundred  voters,  and  over  one  thousand  inhabitants,  —  a  notable 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  capital,  energy,  and 
intelligence,  when  attended  by  interested  local  supervision. 


C.  I.  Barkrr  Preaident. 

A.  M.  PuLSiFER  Treasurer. 

W.  S.  KoGEKS  Superintendent. 

Directors^  C.  I.  Barker,  J.  U.  Pulsifer,  J.  II.  Koak,  A.  M.  Pulsi- 
FEU,  J.  G.  Cook,  J.  P.  Gill,  A.  Leland. 

StUimj  Agents^  Waxtwortu,  Cask,  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Capital  stock,  f400,000. 
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PONEMAH  MILLS,  TAFTVILLE,  CONN. 


A  W  A  R  D. 


PRODUCT;  Cotton  Fabrics. 


Commended  for  the  excellence  of  their  extra  fine  printing  dotki. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
IIiMiH  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edwakd  Kiciiardsox. 
A.  D.  Lock  WOOD. 
Chas.  H.  Wolff. 

S  A  M  r  E  I.  W  E  H  B  E  R . 

(Jeohoe  ().  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts.* 


JUDGES. 

\\.  AV.  HULSE. 

Arnold  Goldy. 
Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandaka, 
Gust  AVE  Hermann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 
Mem  Kodrigues  de  Vascox- 

CELLOS. 


The  Ponemali  ^lills  are  located  at  Taftville,  on  the  Shetacket 
River,  about  four  miles  above  ihe  eity  of  Norwich,  with  a  fall  of  tliirtj 
ffet  ill  the  river,  ^;iviii<j  ample  water-power,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
close  proximity  to  tide-water  navij^ation.    They  owe  their  existeooe  to 
the  belief  of  their  projector,  Edwanl  P.  Taft,  that  the  true  way  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  cotton  manufacturin<;  industries  of  the 
lJnitc<l  Slates  was  in  a  more  diversified  product,  and  a  conip<ftitioo, 
not  amon<;  home  mannfactiirers,  but  with  the  various   clasijes  of 
imported  fabrics.    Holdinjr  these  views,  and  desir«»us  of  realizing;  the 
bcnelicial  results  of  their  application,  in  Oetober,  I8G0,  the  mill  privilege, 
and  about  six  huiidn  d  acres  of  land,  lyin^?  on  both  sides  of  the  She- 
ttn  ket  Kiver,  were  purcluised  by  Orray  Taft  &  Co.,  of  Providence, 
H.  L,  and  operations  for  its  development  comnience<i.    Solidity  and  jwr- 
manenee  were  aimed  at  in  all  the  plans  :  and  the  entire  8U|)er8truclure of 
the  bnildirij:  re^ts  upon  a  heavy  foundation,  laid  in  cement ;  while  the 
wheel-pit,  22S  feet  lon«r,  {\\  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  deep,  was  blasted  out  of 
the  solid  rock.    The  dam  across  the  river  is  418  feet  long,  24  feet 
hij:h,  built  of  stone  and  cement,  and  has  amply  proved  its  strength  by 
carrying  on  its  roll-way  the  pressure  of  more  than  ten  feet  depth  of 
water.    In  IHOT,  a  charter  was  obtained;  aiui  in  IVcember,  1«69, 1 
company  was  or«:anized,  under  the  name  of  the  Orray  Tafl  Manufact- 
nring  Company,  with  a  caj)ital  of  §1,^)00,000;  comprising  amoii^  itf 
stockholders  many  of  th«?  prominent  capitalists  of  Norwicli,  Providence, 
and  Boston.    In  July,  1H71,  the  name  of  the  corporation  was  chanptnl 
to  its  present  one,  —  "  Tlui  Ponemah  Mills."    The  completion  o( 
buihlioj^s,  and  the  arran^rement  of  the  machinery  were  finished,  twl 
the  mill  started,  in  November,  1871.    The  main  building  is  of  bricL 


*  Signing  Judge. 
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with  freestone  trimmings,  750  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  four  stories  high, 
with  a  Mansard  roof;  giving  five  full  floors,  or  more  than  six  acres  of 
flooring  available  for  machinery.  The  fourth  story,  19  feet  high,  used 
for  a  mule  room,  with  38,000  spindles  in  one  room,  and  without  a 
column  or  partition  to  interrupt  the  view,  is,  probably,  without  ex- 
ception, the  largest  single  room  in  the  world  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  An  ell  building  in  the  rear,  and  running  at  right  angles 
from  the  centre  of  main  building,  is  erected  over  the  wheel-pit  and 
raceway,  228  feet  long,  61  feet  wi<le,  and  contains  the  preparatory 
machinery.  At  present,  the  mill  contains  80,000  spindles  (the  total 
capacity  of  building  being  about  110,000  spindles),  and  has  running 
1,672  looms;  the  entire  water-power  is  estimated  at  from  125,000  to 
150,000  spindles.  While  solidity  was  the  main  aim,  yet  architectural 
pro|>ortions  were  not  overlooked ;  and  the  whole  establishment  is  said 
to  he,  by  competent  judges,  the  finest  single  cotton  mill  in  the  world. 

Vrom  its  inception  it  was  intended  to  manufacture  the  finer  fabrics,  like 
lawns,  cambrics,  and  other  goods  at  that  time  largely  imported  ;  and 
the  large  pecuniary  interest,  which  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Pacific 
Mills  took  at  its  organization  determined  at  once  the  future  producr, 
and  enabled  the  mills  from  the  first  start  to  make  a  favorable  reputa- 
tion for  its  goods.  "  Pacific  Percales  "  took  the  lead ;  and  while  others 
imitateil,  yet  they  were  far  behind  ;  and  soon  the  importation  of  all 
the  foreign  cambrics  and  percales,  except  a  few  novelties,  (^easfd  ;  and 
the  American  market  was  supplied  by  the  home  inanuficture.  As 
times  grew  worse,  and  stern  economy  compelled  retrenchment,  a  less 
expensive  fabric  was  demande<l,  and  the  Cretonne  cloth,  combining  the 
essential  merits  of  the  percale  cloth,  with  the  retjuisite  cheapness,  was 
at  once  furnished  by  the  mills,  and  took  the  market.  While  full  credit  is 
due  to  the  taste  and  execution  shown  in  the  printed  design  and  l>eautiful 
finish,  yet  the  mills  are  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the,  reputation  gaineil 
by  these  now  popular  fabrics  for  the  jierfection  of  the  cloth.  Other 
fine  goods,  such  as  Victoria  lawns.  Nainsook  checks  and  stripes, 
cotton  Italian  cloths,  satteens,  cambric  muslins,  and  conl  jaconets  are 
made  successfully  at  the  Ponemah ;  and  at  all  times  the  aim  of  its 
manasrers  has  been  rather  to  drive  out  the  forei^jn  fabrics  than  to  under- 
mine  the  structure  of  our  own  manufactures  by  a  ruinous  competition. 
The  success  of  these  mills  in  producing  cloths  which  have  thus 
speedily  taken  the  popular  demand  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
management  at  the  mills,  and  es{>ecially  to  the  thorough  and  competent 
sufiervision  of  its  agent,  James  S.  Atwood,  who  from  the  commence- 
ment has  had  the  immediate  charge  of  the  mechaniad  and  manufactur- 
ing defxirtments,  and  whose  ability  as  a  practical  manufacturer  is  too 
Well  known  to  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  to  need  any  further 
mention. 

Officers  of  the  Company, 

.Toiix  F.  Slater,  President,  I        Edward  P.  Taft,  Treasurer, 

Jamks  S.  Atwood,  Agent,  \ 

Directors,  Joiix  F.  Slater,  John  C.  Whitix,  L.  Blackstonf,  James 
L.  Little,  Moses  Pierce,  Jambs  S.  Atwood,  Kdwakd  i*.  Taft. 
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The  Wauregan  Mills  are  located  at  Wauregan,  on  the  Quinebaug 
River,  in  the  town  of  Plainfield,  Windham  County,  Connecticut ;  and 
were  started  in  1853,  by  a  corporation,  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,  by  a  number  of  capitalists  residing  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mill  especially  adapted  for  making  fine 
bleached  shirtings.  Orray  Taft  was  President;  Moses  B.  Lockwood, 
Treasurer ;  and  Amos  D.  Lockwood,  Agent  at  Wauregan.  Under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Messrs.  Lockwood,  the  company 
erected  their  first  mill  of  10,000  spindles;  and  were  quite  successful  in 
iotrodncing  their  fine  goods,  which  at  once  gained  a  high  reputation  in 
the  market  In  the  spring  of  1858,  owing  to  the  ill-health  of  Moses 
B.  Lockwood,  Messrs.  Lockwood  resigned  their  position  as  managers, 
and  the  management  of  the  company  passed  to  the  firm  of  Orray 
Taf^,  &  Co.,  as  Treasurers,  and  to  James  S.  Atwood,  as  Agent ;  in 
whose  control  it  has  since  continued.  In  1859,  the  capital  was  in- 
creased to  $500,000,  and  an  addition  to  the  mill  of  13,000  spindles 
erected :  making  a  mill  508  feet  long,  49  feel  wide ;  capacity,  23,000 
spindles,  508  looms.  From  I860  to  1866,  this  company  was  one  of 
the  most  successful ;  dividing  to  its  stockholders,  from  its  profits,  its 
entire  capital,  and  retaining  als»  a  handsome  surplus. 

In  1866  and  1867,  the  capital  was  further  increased  to  $600,000;  a 
new  mill,  of  30,000  spindles,  built ;  and  the  entire  property  overhauled 
and  renovated.  The  mills  are  built  in  form  of  letter  H ;  the  two 
parallel  buildings  being  each  508  feet  long,  and  connected  by  a  build- 
ing over  the  canal  between  them  150  feet  long.  The  entire  capacity  is 
60«000  spindles,  1,300  looms;  the  power  is  furnished  by  four  Jounval 
turbines,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  auxiliary  Corliss  engine,  of  250- 
horse  power.  Surrounding  the  mill  is  a  neat  villajie,  owned  by  the 
company,  with  a  beautiful  Gothic  church,  a  highly  cultivated  country ; 
uid  the  whole  appearance  of  the  property  indicates  prosperity,  and  a 
kindly  care  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  operatives. 

The  products  of  the  mills  have  been,  at  different  times,  print  cloths, 
fine  percale  cloths,  cord  jaconets,  umbrella  cloths,  Victoria  lawns,  and 
cambric  muslins ;  but  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  manufact- 
ure of  fine  bleached  goods  for  the  best  class  of  shirt-makers  and  retail 
trade  ;  and  their  success  has  been  fully  shown,  not  only  by  the  goods 
it  shown  in  the  Exposition,  but  by  the  high  appreciation  which  the 
Wauregan  Hundreds  *'  have  received  in  the  English  market,  and 
especially  from  the  largest  retail  houses  of  Manchester  and  London. 
Their  new  style  Shirt  Cottons,"  just  introduced,  are  believed  to  possess 
more  real  value  for  wear  than  any  other  make  of  fine  shirting. 

Messrs.  Lewis  Brothers  &  Co.,  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, are  the  company's  selling  agents. 

Officers  of  the  Company. 
rRUMAN  Beckwitu,  President.      I    Orray  Taft,  &  Co.,  Treasurer. 
£i>WARD  P.  Taft,  Secretary,         \    James  S.  Atwood,  Agent, 

Directors^  Truman  Beckwith,  W.  J.  King,  Resolved  Waterman, 
•>ETH  Padelford,  Edward  P.  Taft,  James  S.  Atwood,  Cuarles 
[•\  Mason. 
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UPPEPP  W00LE5  CO.,  W00H80CKET,  R  L 


AWARD. 


PRODUCT:  Oveicottiings  and  Fancy  Cassimeres. 


A  ffood  exAiiit  of  all-wool  famcy  eiysicau  and  fur  beavers  j  of  tarud 
patterns  and  colort.  in  lorw  and  mtedium  grades. 


JUDGES. 


JoHx  L.  Hates. 

ElXIOT  C.  COWDDC. 

Chaki  es  le  Boutillxer. 
Cha&l£s  J.  Ellis.* 
J.  D.  Laxg. 

Consul  GrsTAv  Gebhard. 
Theodore  Bochxer.  Jr. 


*  AcocsT  Behmer. 
Albert  Daxinos. 


Dr.  Max  Weigert. 
Louis  Chatel. 
Carl  Arxberg. 
Hat  AMI  Kexzo. 
John  G.  Keeser. 


Hexrt  Mitchell. 


CLAIM. 

THE  LIPPITT  WOOLEN  CO^  WOONSOCKET,  R,  L 

On  the  site  of  the  present  miU  there  was  built  in  1827  what  was 
known  as  the  Harrison  Cotton  Mill,  which  was  burnt  and  reboilt 
in  1836,  retaining  its  name  until  1865,  when  it  passed  into  the  handi 
of  the  present  company,  who  with  twenty  sets  of  machinerj  commeDoed 
the  manufacture  of  fancy  cassimeres  and  elysian  OTerooatings. 

Mr.  David  Ballon  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  mill,  and  was  80^ 
ceeded  in  1866  by  Mr.  Charles  H  Merriman,  the  present  treasurer  of 
the  company.  The  mills  produce  a  million  yards  of  good9  per  axuraa, 
and  consume  1,200,000  pounds  of  fleece  wool.  They  are  a  standard 
all-wool  class  of  fabrics,  adapted  for  general  consumption. 

The  mill  bears  the  name  of  one  of  our  most  widely-known  and  fQ^ 
cessful  manufacturers,  Ex-Governor  Lippitt,  of  this  State,  who  it 
prominently  identified  with  so  many  of  our  leading  industries. 

The  mill  has  secured  a  reputation  for  solid,  well-made  goods,  at  lev 
prices,  which  it  is  the  intention  to  retain  and  extend  among  the  ]MSp 
consumers  of  the  countrj'. 


»  Signing  Judge. 
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SOCIAL  MANUFAOTUEING  CO.,  PEOVIDENOE,  R  L 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Silesias. 

Commended  for  the  variety  of  colors  as  being  very  remarkable  ;  also, 
for  the  evenness  of  the  fabrics  ;  admirable  in  both  respects. 


JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddkll,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson, 
a.  d.  logkwood. 
Charles  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber.* 
George  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts 


W.  W.  HULSE. 

Don  Alvaro  db  la  Gandara. 
Arnold  GtOLdt. 
GusTAv  Herrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrioues  db  Vascon- 
cellos. 


CLAIM. 

THE  SOCIAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

These  mills,  which  in  their  lines  of  mannfacture  have  confined 
themselves  to  specialties,  were  able  to  place  at  the  Exposition  the 
most  attractive  goods,  and  secure  the  most  unqualified  commendation. 
The  two  qualities  most  essential  in  the  special  fabric  of  this  mill  — 
color  and  even  quality  —  are  characterized  in  their  award  as  admi- 
rable.'* 

The  company  was  organized  in  1855,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000, 
for  the  special  manu£Eu;ture  of  fine  cotton  fabrics.  There  are  now 
raxming  in  the  No.  1  Mill  50,000  spindles ;  and,  in  Mill  No.  2  (the 
Globe),  40,000  spindles.  Plain  and  twilled  cottons,  of  fine  and 
medium  grades,  are  the  chief  products.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
$1,000,000. 

treasurer.  President, 
Henrt  Lippitt.  Charles  Noursb. 

*  Signing  Judge. 
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SILVER  SPEING  BLEACHING  AND  DYEING  00, 
PEOVIDENOE,  R  L 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Process  of  Dyeing  Cotton  Fabrics. 

CimjmmiM  for  dyeing  and  Jimshtng  ;  great  variety  of  plain  and 
vfritftc  crjhriJt^  silesias^  jacanettes^  curtain  hollands,  beetled  and  iiH 
imtomi^jnt :  tk4  exkibit  altogether  is  a  triumph  in  its  way;  aUo^for  tk 
-avviltemot  lm  iitaekimg  and  finishing  white  goods. 


Hr\»fl[  WjLDDtLL,  Jr. 

Crjlujes  H.  Wolff. 
SjLMriLL  Webber. 
Gev^kc  O.  Baker. 


JUDGES. 

Isaac  Watts. 
W.  W.  Hume. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 
GcsTAv  Hkrrmaxn. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Mexi  Rodrioues  de  Vascox- 

CELLOS. 


CLAIM. 


TS»  SllTtfr  Spring  Bleaching  and  Djeing  Company  was  organiied 
31  I:^'^4.  I»  cmpitd  is  $400,000.  This  company  purchased  the  oW 
Sili^r  Spring  Bleacherr,  that  was  staned  about  1850,  as  a  nucleus  for 

preseo:  wv>rks.  It  is  now  the  largest  general  finishing  establish- 
at^t  io  tbe  State,  having  a  capacity  for  dyeing  and  finishii^ 
:J»\nia\00O  rartU  of  colored  goods,  and  of  bleaching  and  finishing 
t;\!>iVv^«0  rwd?  of  white  goods,  per  annum.    Its  works  are  sitaat<xJ 

OtAn*5  Snr«<  in  the  city  of  Providence,  R  I.,  within  a  mile  and  i 
v^'  t5j  centre.   All  the  main  buildings  are  of  brick.  Thcj 

jitrmsii  eiv^lWot  stomge  £icilities  for  brown  and  finished  goods.  Orar 
coe  *»i  ive-eigbtks  acres  of  ground  are  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  iw 

oo«cMj*$  city  oflSce  is  at  87  Weybosset  Street,  and  is  coo- 
a^xte^a  ti>«?  woii<  by  a  private  telegraph-wire.    A  telephone 

V^cisc!^  tWm  wttKiB  j^p^ing  distance  of  each  other  at  all  times.  The 
aiw*  it*  name  trom  the  remarkably  large  and  pure  springs 
^^lix-^i  :»  tteii^iborbood  is  noted.  This  spring  water  filters  throogb 
A  TsftnLT^  «rm»  of  the  finest  sand  some  twenty  feet  under  gnmML  h 
^  ^x^^^^^jfcllT  and  pore-  Repeated  analyses  prove  it  to  be 
^  i>r  Wdieking  and  dyeing.   It  is  collected  in  immense  re!«er- 

/  Zvtt  rt^  to  eifibteen  feei  deep,  and  from  which  all  surfta 


•  Signing  Jadge. 
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water  is  excluded.  The  supply  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  whole 
works.  In  addition,  West  River  flows  for  four-fifths  of  a  mile  through 
the  company's  estate,  and  it  is  the  sole  owner  of  Leonardos  Pond.  The 
works  contain  eight  friction  and  five  plain  calenders,  four  sections  of 
beetles,  five  large  sets,  and  one  small  set  of  drying  cans,  two  large 
tenter  frames,  thirty  jigs,  eleven  dyeing  machines,  seven  washing 
machines,  and  accessary  machinery  in  proportion.  This  machinery  is 
cumparatively  new  and  in  the  most  excellent  order.  These  facilities 
have  enabled  them  to  produce  the  best  work,  in  the  various  styles  of 
silesias,  jaconettes,  curtain  hollands,  wigans,  plain  prints,  satteens, 
serges,  beetled  finished  goods,  elastic  finished  goods,  fine  and  medium 
grades  of  bleached  goods,  &c.,  &c. 

Printing  machinery  has  been  purchased,  and  will  be  set  up  immedi- 
ately, for  finishing  sleeve  linings.  This  company  has  always  made  a 
specialty  of  brilliant  colorings.  They  are  now  producing  a  genuine 
Turkey  red,  much  superior  to  the  noted  Cardinal  red ;  and  arrange- 
ments are  completed  for  printing  upon  this  color  a  fast  blue,  green, 
yellow,  black,  and  pink,  and  also  a  clear  white^  equal  in  all  respects  to 
the  colors  produced  at  the  &mous  Steiner*s  works  in  England.  This 
is  the  only  general  finishing  establishment  in  the  country  that  produces 
these  colors  and  combinations. 

Included  in  their  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  were  the 
goods  of  several  other  corporations,  which  had  been  bleached,  colored, 
and  finished  at  the  Silver  Spring.  The  awards  they  received  are 
given  below.  They  are  virtually  in  addition  to  the  general  award  at 
die  head  of  this  article,  and  show  that  in  specialties  as  well  as  gen- 
erally the  work  of  the  Silver  Spring  was  highly  commended  by  the 
judges. 

President,  Treasurer, 
Henrt  Lippitt.  I     Charles  Warren  Lippitt. 


PuTWAM  Manufacturing  Co.,  PRovidence,  R.  I.  —  Colored  cotton 
goods. 

Kepori,  —  Colored  curtain  hollands  a  specialty ;  great  variety  and 
novelty  of  design;  colors  remarkably  good;  blue  mottled,  new  and 
admirable,  fabric  excellent. 

PfiABODT  Mills,  Providence,  R.  I. —  Colored  cotton  goods,  prints, 
and  colored  suitings. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  superiority  of  fabric,  smoothness,  econ- 
omy, and  adaptation ;  colors  clear  and  well  defined,  and  in  very  large 
variety.    Also,  for  non-fading  qualities  of  colors. 
Social  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  —  Silesias. 

Report  —  Commended  for  the  variety  of  colors  as  being  very  re- 
markable ;  also  for  the  evenness  of  the  fabrics ;  admirable  in  both 
respects. 

Mantille  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  —  Fine  bleached  cotton  fabrics. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  fine 
bleached  shirting. 
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aEOBQE  DBAFEB  &  SON,  HOPEDALE,  MASS. 

AWARD. 

PRODUCT:  Spinning  Frame  and  Twister  with  the  Sawyer  Spindk; 
Improved  Spools,  Warper,  and  Creel;  Spindle;  Double  Adjustable 
Rings. 

Commended  for  variety  of  machineSy  with  originality  of  invetUiw, 
excellence  in  quaUtyy  utility^  and  fitneu  for  the  purpose  iniended^  econ- 
omy of  power  and  labor,  and  excellence  of  work  produced. 


JUDGES. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Charles  II.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 
Isaac  Watts. 


W.  W.  HCLSE. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gaxdaxa. 

Arnold  Goldy. 

GusTAV  Herrmann.* 

Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrioues  de  YABCoar- 

CELL08. 


Ruskin,  who  is  in  many  respects  the  roost  eminent  living  aesthetic 
authority,  affirms  that  reason  and  experience  alike  teach  the  im- 
mense  influence,  for  success  or  failure,  exerted  upon  us,  in  all  industrial 
as  well  as  other  activities,  by  our  environments.  Mechanical  g&nu 
largely  feels  the  inspiration  of  pleasant  surroundings  in  nature  and  art; 
and  the  wits  of  men  are  sharpened  greatly  by  such  favoring  drttun- 
stances." 

Practical  illustrations  are  not  wanting,  at  home  or  abroad,  of  thb 
truth.  Conspicuous  in  England  is  Saltaire,  the  creation  of  Sir  Titm 
Salt ;  while  in  America,  among  many  others,  the  works  of  the  Cheneys', 
at  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  and  the  Fairbanks  family,  at  St.  Jesuit- 
bury,  Vt.,  are  notable  examples.  Accepting  this  reasoning  as  correct, 
it  may  be  one  of  the  favoring  influences  that  has  made  the  beaotiful 
vale  of  Ilopedale  for  thirty  years  a  hive  of  successful  invention  tnd 
manufacture. 

Messrs.  Draper  &  Sons,  whose  industries  are  here  located,  hiTe 
been,  with  their  preilecesaors,  engaged  for  sixty  y^ars  in  the  nwiDo- 


Signing  Judge. 
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facture.  introduction,  and  sale  of  improvements  in  cotton  machinery. 
These  inventions  extend  to  nearly  every  branch  of  cotton  manufacture. 
They  have  undoubtedly  owned,  or  had  the  management  of,  more  useful 
patents  in  this  direction  than  any  other  concern  in  the  country. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Draper  revolving  temple,  the 
best  of  its  day  (now  superseded  by  the  Dutcher  temple,  which  com- 
mands the  entire  market  of  this  country) ;  the  parallel  shuttle  motion ; 
the  Thompson  oil-can,  which  has  maintained  its  supremacy  over 
numerous  rivals  for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  the  evener,  for  railway 
heads;  the  shuttle-guide  let-off  motion,  and  thick-and-thin  preventer 
for  looms ;  the  first  self-oiling  steps  and  bolsters  for  spinning ;  and  the 
Sawyer  spindle,  proved  by  many  actual  tests,  and  acknowledged  by 
competent  judges,  to  be  the  best  in  operation.  Thus  this  enumeration 
might  be  largely  extended. 

An  exhibition  of  some  of  these  inventions  and  improvements,  made 
at  the  late  International  Exposition,  not  only  secured  the  award  here- 
with, but  special  mention,  in  the  official  report  of  Group  Eight,  from 
the  Chairman,  Isaac  Watts,  Esq.,  of  England,  which  says :  — 

Messrs.  George  Draper  &  Sons,  of  Hopedale,  Mass.,  contributed 
their  double  adjustable  spinning  rings,  loom  temples,  from  the  Dutcher 
Temple  Company  ;  a  ring  spinning-frame,  with  the  Sawyer  spindle ;  a 
twister,  with  a  spindle  on  the  same  principle ;  a  spooler,  with  the 
Wade  bobbin-holder;  and  a  warper,  with  a  combination  of  stop- 
motions.  These  rings  and  temples  are  well  known  in  the  American 
cotton  mills,  the  Messrs.  Draper  having  supplied  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
all  the  temples  used  in  the  United  States  for  many  years ;  while  the 
Sawyer  spindle,  which  recent  trials  have  shown  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  yam  in  the  same  time  than  the  ordinary  form  of  ring 
spindle,  with  a  saving,  in  addition,  of  the  power  consumed,  may  be 
safely  classed  as  an  invention  of  great  merit  and  utility.  The  Wade 
bobbin-holder  is  also  coming  rapidly  into  use,  and  giving  entire  satis- 
faction wherever  introduced.  The  warper  is  being  practically  tested 
in  many  places.  As  a  whole,  the  exhibit  of  the  Messrs.  Draper 
shows  a  great  number  of  novelties  of  invention." 

The  location  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Draper  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Milford,  Mass.,  and  comprises  some  six  hundred  acres 
of  land  along  the  valley  of  Mill  River,  —  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Hlackstone.  It  was  settled  about  the  year  1700,  by  John  Jones,  of 
Mendon,  and  remained  for  over  a  century  the  property  of  himself  and 
descendants. 

In  1841,  it  was  purchased  by  Rev.  Adin  Ballon,  in  behalf  of  the 
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then  reoentlj  fonned  Hopedale  CommuDitj.  The  vallej  was  at  that 
tune  known  as  the  Dde.  —  to  which,  as  saggestive  of  great  antidpatioDft. 
the  word  -  Hope  "  was  prefixed.  The  society  was  a  joint-«tock  organ- 
ization, the  iodividoal  property  consisting  simply  of  homesteads  and 
some  few  personal  investments.  In  March,  1856,  after  a  pracdesi 
experience  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  the  commnnity,  as  an  industrial 
institution,  ceased  to  exist,  by  vote  of  its  stockholders ;  the  smaller 
ones  being  reimbarsed,  to  a  large  extent,  by  those  better  able  to  bear 
their  losses. 

At  this  time  its  manufactories  comprised  a  one-«tory  madiine  shofv 
20  X  40  feet,  and  two-story  cabinet  shop,  40  X  with  sheds  and 
outbuildings.  The  business  of  the  former  was  continued  by  E.  D. 
Draper,  George  Draper,  and  J.  B.  Bancroft,  under  the  name  of  the 
Hopedale  Machine  Company,  William  F.  Draper  afterwards  sncceed- 
ing  the  first-named ;  and  by  them  the  present  stock-company  was 
organized,  iu  1867.  Having  outgrown  their  old  accommodations,  thej 
now  occupy,  in  addition,  a  three-story  building,  66  X  1^0,  with  boiler* 
house  and  blacksmith-ghop,  40  X  70.  The  cabinet-shop  was  purchased 
by  W.  W.  Dutcher  <fc  Co.,  comprising  W.  W.  Dntcher,  Geoi^ge 
Draper,  and  £.  D.  Draper,  for  the  manufacture  of  Dutcher's  patent- 
loom  temples,  the  inventor  of  the  same  having  moved  here  in  Maj, 
1856.  This  building  has  been  enlarged  to  nearly  double  its  original 
capacity,  the  business  being  now  conducted  by  the  Dutcher  Teraphf 
Company,  incoqwrated  in  1867. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Hopedale  Furnace  Company  have  a 
foundry  building,  80  X  70 ;  also,  necessary  pattern-houses,  shipping 
house,  &c.  George  Drjper  &  Son's  Spinning  Ring  and  Oiler  Worla 
are  located  near  by,  as  well  as  tlie  counting-room  occupied  by  all  the 
companies.  They  are  joint-owners  of  a  commodious  boarding-hoosev 
and  about  forty  te  nements  that  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
any  similar  village  in  New  England.  In  all  the  shops  there  are  em- 
ployed about  three  hundred  persons. 

Nature  has  been  lavish  in  the  beauties  of  the  spot,  and  the  moni 
and  nmterial  prosperity  of  the  village  combine  with  her  to  make  it  io 
all  respects  a  Model  Industry. 
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DAVOL  MILLS,  FALL  EIVEE,  MASS. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  has  examined  the  report 
f  the  judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  an 
ward  in  conformity  therewith. 

REPORT  ON  AWARDS. 
PRODUCT:  Cotton  Fabrics. 
Name  and  Address  of  Exhibitor  : 

DAVOL  MILLS,  FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
espectfully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial 
Commission  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  — 

Commended  for  the  superior  quality  of  their  serge  twilled  lining 
WtriCyJine  honeycomb  cloaking,  sateens  and  striped  pique. 

Isaac  Watts. 

{Signature  of  the  Judge.) 

Approval  of  Group  Judges. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
UuGii  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Charles  H.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 

A  true  copj  of  the  record : 


Arnold  Goldy. 
W.  W.  IIulse. 

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara. 
GusTAV  Herrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  Vascon- 

CELLOS. 


Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards, 


Given  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  GosnoRN,  Director- General 
J.  R.  IIawley,  President. 

I  L.  Campbell,  Secretary. 
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One  of  the  best  illustrations  we  have  of  the  readiness  of  the  Amerion 
mind  to  seize  upon  even  the  most  unpromising  circumstances  and 
make  them  available  for  profitable  use,  is  seen  in  the  manufiactones  d 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Twenty  years  ago,  had  any  one  prophesied  its  position  to-day  as  ibe 
first  cotton-manufacturing  locality  of  this  country,  he  wouM  have  been 
deemed  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  success  achieved  is  due 
to  two  causes:  the  possession  of  large  local  capital,  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  great  energy  and  enterprise ;  and  the  public-spirited  determina- 
tion that  the  resources  thus  possessed  should  be  employe<l  at  home^  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  its  owners.  From  the  first,  a  few  men 
have  originated,  executed,  and  controlled  the  improvements.  They 
have  shown  great  public  spirit  in  their  buildings  for  manufacture  and 
residence,  and  in  their  interest  for  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of 
their  employes.  They  have  pi*esented  the  noblest  example  in  our 
manufacturing  annals,  in  dealing  firmly  but  justly  with  the  problenw 
arising  from  questions  of  labor  and  compensation.  No  lielter  good» 
from  any  quarter  are  put  ujx)n  the  market  than  those  from  their  mills; 
and  to-day  they  occupy  the  proud  position  of  being  the  first  to  cany 
American  fabrics  not  only  to  China,  India,  and  Brazil,  but  into  the 
markets  of  {England,  France,  and  Italy.  No  one  mill  has  a  better 
record  in  these  particulars  than  that  whose  award  has  been  given  aboTe. 

The  Davol  Mills  are  located  at  Fall  River,  Mass.  They  were 
incor|)orate(l  in  1HG7  under  the  present  name,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$270,000,  for  the  purpose  of  manufactunng  fine  shirtingii,  sheetings, 
silesias,  and  fancy  cottons.  In  1871,  the  goods  becoming  so  popolar 
that  the  mill  was  unable  to  supply  the  demand,  and  the  stockholders 
by  a  unanimous  vote  decided  to  increase  the  size  of  the  mills  from 
ir>,000  to  30,000  spindles,  the  present  capacity  of  the  mills. 


Presitff  nf. 


William  C.  Da  vol. 


Directors, 


Wm.  (\  Pavof  . 

F.    S.  SlK.VKN>. 
('.   r.  SiHKNKV. 

Jon  V I II VN  Si  .vdk 

F.    11.  SlAFH)HI». 


Jonx  p.  Sladk. 
E.  E.  IIathawat. 
W.  W.  Stkwart. 
W.  C.  Davol,  Jr. 


Trtasurtr. 
W.  C.  Davol,  Jr. 
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EENFBEW  MANUFAOTUmG  COMPANY, 
SOUTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  has  examined  the  report 
of  the  judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  an 
award  in  conformity  therewith. 

REPORT  ON  AWARDS. 

PRODUCT:  Ginghams  and  Skirtings. 

yame  and  Address  of  Exhibitor  : 

RENFREW  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

South  Adams,  Mass. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described, 
respectfully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial 
Commission  for  award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz.:  — 

Commended  for  assortment  having  harmony  and  fastness  of  colors, 
good  styles,  and  delicate  shadings;  chene  style  especially  good,'  ging- 
hcans  of  soft,  smooth  fabric,  well  colored  and  harmonized ;  fine  ging- 
hams^ 80  6y  72,  well  woven  and  smooth ;  twills,  soft  finish,  fine 
assortment,  of  good  colors  and  durable,  black  and  white  peculiarly,  good 
in  till  respects, 

Arnold  Goldt. 

{Sifjnaturt  of  the  Judge.) 

Approval  of  Group  Judges. 

Isaac  Watts. 

W.  W.  IIULSE. 

■   Don  Alvako  de  la  Gaxdara. 


Edward  Atkinson. 
Hugh  Waddell,  Jr. 
Edward  Richardson. 
A.  D.  LocKwooD. 
Charles  11.  Wolff. 
Samuel  Webber. 
George  O.  Baker. 

A  true  copy  of  the  record : 


GusTAV  Herrmann. 
Joseph  Dassi. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  Vascon- 

CELLOA. 


Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards. 

Given  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

A.  T.  GosnORN,  Director- General. 
J.  R.  IIawley,  President. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary. 
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The  Renfrew  Manufactaring  Company  has  its  estahlbhrnent  in 
South  Adams,  Mass.  It  was  organizcil  in  1867«  with  the  following 
officers :  — 

L.  L.  Brown  PresidenL 

James  C.  Chalmers  DreasuKtr. 

James  Renfrew,  Jr.  Agent. 

The  companj  started  operations  with  216  looms,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  weaving  of  ginghams.  In  1870,  thej  added  346  looms, 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cotton  dress  goods  and  fine  cheviots 
and  skirtings,  at  the  same  time  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  the 
very  highest  and  finest  qualities  of  ginghams,  which  have  compete«l 
effl'ctively  with  the  Scotch  ginghams,  thereby  curtailing  the  imposi- 
tions. In  these  goods  they  have  aimed  to  produce  harmony  ami  &tt- 
ness  of  colors,  softness  and  smoothness  of  fabric,  and  the  most  delicate 
shadings.  How  well  they  have  succeeded  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
award  which  they  receive<l  at  the  Exhibition. 

Tliey  also  make  the  finest  qualities  of  colored,  chend,  and  fancy 
waqis,  which  are  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  woollen  clochs 
for  «i:>si meres,  repellents,  and  dress  goods,  making  a  specialty  of 
those.  This  establishment  has  also  made  a  specialty  of  the  fabrics- 
tion  of  the  ci^lebratod  ^  Turkey  red  *'  yarns,  which  until  recenllj 
could  only  l>e  obtainal  abroad.  We  claim  to  make  as  brilliant 
aiul  fast  a  oi^lor  as  the  imported.  The  capacity  of  their  mills  is 
27,000  spindles,  IOaXH)  of  which  are  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
t'anoy  war|>s. 

AVri«;ht,  Bliss,  &  Fabyan,  New  York  City  and  Boston,  are  the 

Sellinj:  Agents  of  the  ci^mpany. 
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Philadelphia,  Oct.  28,  1876. 

ERAL  Francis  A.  Walker, 

Chief  of  lUtrenu  of  Awardn,  Cfiitmnial  Eihihition. 

liR,  —  The  judgett  constituting  Group  8,  of  which  I  was 
President,  having  completed  their  Ial)oi*s,  I  have  the  honor 
lubmit  to  you  the  following  report.  They  were  charged 
h  the  examination  of  the  exhibits  in  Classes  228,  229,  665, 
,  2:W,  231,  232,  233,  234,  521,  523,  524  ;  and,  for  the  more 
:;ient  performance  of  their  onerous  duties,  the  group  was 
ided  into  sections,  each  consisting  of  three  or  more  judges, 
every  section  undertaking  the  examination  of  the  exhibits 
hose  chisses  with  which  tlie  members  composing  it  were 
it  familiar. 

^laB9  228.  —  This  class  comprised  woven  fabrics  of  mineral 
;in.  The  exhibits  were  numerous  and  excellent,  though 
ome  of  them  tliere  appeared  room  for  much  improvement 
egards  ornamentation.  The  wire-cloths,  sieve-cloths,  wire- 
jens,  and  bolting-cloths  were,  as  a  whole,  highly  creditable, 
deserving  of  commendation,  both  on  account  of  the  taste 
economy  displayed  in  their  production.  The  garden 
aments  were  graceful,  and  well  adapted  to  different  varie- 
of  climate.  Tlie  wire  fabrics  for  manufacturing  purposes 
iprise<l  several  novel  improvements.  Amongst  these  may 
mentioned  the  wire  fire-proof  lath,  serving  as  a  biise  for 
inary  mortar  plastering,  or  for  asbestos  covering ;  meet- 
,  to  some  extent,  a  much-felt  want  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
ing  buildings  thoroughly  fire-proof,  and  thus  providing  a 
wark  against  the  rapid  spread  of  the  devouring  element. 
?  asbestos  jihre  and  fabrics  deserve  special  mention  ;  as,  both 
account  of  their  variety  and  practical  uses,  they  surpass 
'  thing  exhibited  on  previous  occasions.  For  steam-pack- 
,  steam-joints,  roofing,  pipe-covering,  and  other  purposes 
ere  excessive  heat  or  fire  has  to  be  overcome,  the  material 
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various  descriptions  produced  in  that  empire,  known  as  Per- 
nambuco,  Paraiba,  Santos,  Bahia,  Maranham,  and  Maccio  cot- 
ton. From  India,  two  bales,  of  the  usual  size,  of  Dhollera, 
Hingunghal,  Oomrawuttee,  Broach,  Dhawar,  Bengal,  and 
Madras  cottons,  were  exhibited,  not  for  competition,  but  as 
an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  raw  material  is 
prepared  and  sent  to  market.  From  Egypt,  and  some 
other  minor  cotton-growing  countries,  small  samples  were 
furnished,  which  served  to  show  their  progress  and  capabili- 
ties ;  but  nearly  all  the  large  commercial  bales  were  from  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union.  Some  remarkably  fine  speci- 
mens of  Sea  Island  cotton,  grown  in  America,  the  Fiji  Islands, 
Queensland,  and  elsewhere,  excited  much  admiration.  A 
quantity  of  cotton  was  drawn  from  the  separate  bales  by  ex- 
pert samplers ;  and  each  lot,  having  a  number  attached  to  it, 
was  examined,  without  the  possibility  of  any  one  knowing  in 
what  district  or  by  what  planter  it  had  been  grown,  in  order 
to  secure  a  perfectly  impartial  decision.  When  the  names  of 
the  successful  competitor  were  disclosed,  it  was  discovered 
that  one  of  them  was  a  colored  planter.  This  to  myself 
was  a  source  of  special  gratification,  from  the  fact  that 
I  had  for  many  years  been  engaged,  in  connection  with  the 
Cotton  Supply  Association  of  England,  in  promoting  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  throughout  the  world,  by  free  lahor^  at  the  time 
when  the  manufacturers  of  every  country  were  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  slavery  for  the  raw  material  which 
they  required.  I  may  also,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  state, 
that  I  had  the  privilege  of  receiving,  during  the  cotton  famine 
in  England,  the  first  cotton  (consisting  of  four  bales)  grown 
near  Vicksburg  by  free,  colored  labor  in  the  then  slave-hold- 
ing States  of  the  Union  ;  and  I  could  not  but  rejoice  to  meet 
the  colored  planter  by  the  side  of  his  white  competitor,  in, 
amicable  rivalry,  and  able  to  establish  a  claim  to  pre-eminence 
in  this  great  branch  of  American  industry. 

Clcus  666. —  Hemp,  flax,  jute,  ramie,  &c.  Both  in  their 
primitive  forms,  and  in  the  stages  of  preparation  for  spinning, 
the  assortments  were  very  complete ;  and  the  cultivated  por- 

31 
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experiment  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  successful,  the  cost  and 
other  considerations  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  use  as  a 
substitute  for  cotton.  It  may,  however,  become  a  formidable 
rival  to  flax,  in  the  finer  varieties.  It  has  also  been  success- 
fully used  as  a  substitute  for  longer-stapled  wools ;  and,  since 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  many  attempts  have  been  made,  both 
in  England  and  France,  to  test  its  suitability  as  a  substitute 
for  silk,  or  as  an  admixture  with  it ;  but,  in  this  respect,  it 
has,  on  account  of  greater  cheapness,  a  formidable  rival  in 
jute.  The  superiority  of  rheea  to  hemp,  as  regards  strength 
and  resistance  to  water,  may  make  it  an  advantageous  sub- 
stitute ;  and  it  may  be  possible  to  replace  hempen  cordage  by 
lighter  rheea  ones.  Should  the  prices  of  the  raw  material 
become  reduced,  and  the  means  of  its  preparation  be  improved, 
rbeea  can  scarcely  fail  to  take  a  high  place  amongst  fibres,  and 
to  come  into  more  extensive  use.  Indeed,  there  hardly  exists  a 
fibre  which,  on  account  of  its  own  inherent  properties,  can  be 
applied  to  so  many  different  purposes.  It  is  capable  of  enter- 
ing largely  into  textile  manufactures ;  and,  as  compared  with 
flax, —  which  possesses  the  most  extended  range  of  applica- 
tions, from  the  roughest  canvas  and  cordage  to  the  finest 
lace,  — rheea  has  a  range  even  greater  still ;  owing  partly  to 
the  superlative  degree  in  which  it  is  endowed  with  the  quali- 
ties of  fineness,  strength,  and  lustre,  seldom  found  in  the  same 
perfection  in  any  single  fibre,  and  partly  to  the  singular  posi- 
tion which  it  holds  between  the  usual  vegetable  and  the  animal 
fibres.  Although  a  vegetable  fibre,  its  hairiness  assimilates  it 
to  wool,  and  its  gloss  and  fineness  to  silk.  Thus  it  appears 
that  rheea  is  capable  of  as  wide  a  range  of  applications  as 
hemp,  to  which  it  is  superior  in  almost  every  respect;  and, 
as  flax  also,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  its  use  for  body 
linen ;  whilst  it  is  capable  of  certain  other  uses  for  which  only 
the  animal  fibres,  wool  and  silk,  have  hitherto  been  em{)loyed. 
The  cost  of  the  raw  material  may  be  said  alone  to  prevent  its 
extensive  introduction  into  manufactures.  Any  slight  techni- 
cal difficulties  experienced  in  spinning  and  weaving,  which 
may  remain,  would  speedily  be  overcome  if  the  price  were  re- 
duced so  as  to  make  its  use  remunerative.    The  cultivation  of 
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the  rheea  plant  on  a  large  scale  has  been  encouraged  by  tbe 
British  government  in  India ;  and  prizes  of  X5,000  and  £2,000 
each  were  offered  for  the  production  of  machinery  to  facili- 
tate its  preparation  for  the  market,  in  onler  to  promote  iU 
more  extensive  use  for  manufacturing  purposes.  An  ex- 
tended cultivation  of  this  valuable  fibre  in  America  will 
])robably  be  the  effect  of  an  increasing  demand  for  its  em- 
ployment in  manufactures. 

Classes  130,  231,  23'2.  —  These  classes  comprise  exhibits 
which  show  in  a  striking  manner  the  wonderful  progrea* 
made  by  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
remarkable  degree  of  perfection  which  has  already  been 
attained  ;  but  they  afford  only  scanty  opportunities  for  com- 
parison with  the  manufactures  of  other  countries.  The 
comparatively  meagre  collections  sent  by  England  and  other 
European  nations  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  excessive  pro- 
tective tariffs  which  still  find  favor  in  America,  and  exclude 
foreign  manufactures  from  her  markets.  Those  who  were 
thus  precluded  from  the  possibilities  of  trade  found  but  litde 
inducement  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  their 
goods  to  Philadelphia  ;  and  they  therefore  beciime  conspicuous 
chiefly  by  their  absence.  On  this  account,  it  w^a.s  a  subject  of 
great  regret,  in  wliiiih  almost  every  European  rei)resentative 
shared,  that  no  complete  comparison  could  be  nii\de  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  one  of  the  most  valuable  puri>oses  of  an  inter- 
national exinhition  was  thereby  frustrated.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, the  American  textile  manufacturers  had  the  field  almost 
entirely  to  tliemselves,  the  small  collections  supplied  by  their 
forei«;n  competitors  were  suflieient  to  show  that  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  whenever  they  can  meet  on  equal  terms, 
with  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  The  general  excellence,  ami, 
in  some  cases,  the  superiority,  of  the  display  made  by  Englaml 
and  her  colonies  was  fully  admitted  ;  and  the  fabrics  sent  by 
the  various  manufacturing  countries  of  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
roj)e  were  generally  distinguished  by  qualities  which  placed 
them  upon  a  i>ar  with  the  best  j)roductions  of  America.  Indeed* 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  the  few  goods  exhibited  by  foreign 
manufacturers  made  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  number 
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had  not  been  largely  increased.  Canada  made  a  remarkable 
display,  —  one  which  excited  universal  admiration,  and  which, 
as  regards  articles  of  clothing  and  textile  fabrics  of  all  kinds, 
w;i8  fully  equal  to  any  in  the  Exhibition.  The  American  dis- 
play of  textile  manufactures  was  extensive,  varied,  and  im- 
portant in  every  respect.  The  collection  of  fabrics  produced 
in  the  numerous  mills  of  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  other  parts  of  the  Union,  was  as  complete 
as  it  well  could  be ;  and  aflforded  a  striking  proof  of  their 
capaViility  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  other  coun- 
tries, if  it  wei-e  not  for  the  policy  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
excludes  them  from  the  general  markets  of  the  world.  The 
goods  exhibited  were,  for  the  most  part,  pure,  even,  firm,  and 
well  manufactured.  The  dyed  cotton  fabrics  were  pre-emi- 
nent for  brightness,  coloring,  and  durability.  The  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  finishing  of  the  various  grades  and  styles  of  cot- 
ton cloth  evinced  much  superiority ;  which  is  probably,  in 
some  degree,  attributable  to  the  abundance  of  excellent 
water  which  exists  throughout  the  States.  The  cotton- 
prints  and  calicoes,  the  colored  and  fancy  goods,  exhibited 
both  by  American  manufacturers  and  their  foreign  compe- 
titors, were  so  nearly  upon  an  equality  that  no  one  could  lay 
claim  to  any  marked  degree  of  superiority.  Some  bleached 
shirtings  from  England  attracted  attention  on  account  of  their 
sj>ecial  fineness  and  even  texture,  combined  with  softness  and 
purity ;  while  the  collective  exhibits  from  the  Gladbach  dis- 
trict, Wurtemburg,  and  Elberfield,  in  Germany,  were  of  pre- 
eminent excellence.  The  striking  effects  produced  by  the 
Jacquard  loom  are  deserving  of  high  commendation.  The 
beauty  of  the  designs,  and  the  embroidery  in  handkerchiefs, 
scarfs,  &c.,  were  deservedly  much  admired.  The  whole  of 
these  classes  were  conspicuous  for  exquisite  workmanship, 
elegance  of  design,  and  harmonious  blending  of  colors.  On 
the  part  of  every  country,  much  versatility  of  taste  and  skill 
was  displayed.  There  was  nothing  gaudy,  or  that  could  offend 
the  most  fastidious  or  critical  observer.  The  spirited  and 
amicable  contest  for  supremacy,  into  which  all  nations  have 
more  or  less  entered  in  this  great  Centennial  Exhibition, 
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proves  the  remarkable  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
eonrae  of  the  past  century,  and  affords  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
further  enterprise  and  exertion. 

0Z«*  233.  —  The  linen  fabrics  constituting  this  cLiss  were 
Tai^tid  and  extensive,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  superior 
£BeI)e!«^  aiid  quality.  The  Irish  manufacturers  may  justly  be 
sis3ii  hare  taken  the  lead  ;  those  of  Scotland  were  but  little 
i^isudi  vhikt  Dresden,  Wurtemburg,  Belgium,  the  Xether- 
jbii^  Au5>5m*  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  —  all  presented  a 
viKy  crtiiiiii^le  display.  The  American  exhibitors  in  this  class 
wtice  DOC  aumerous^  nor  did  they  offer  so  great  a  variety  as  their 
fiiniijTti  oom^pedtors-  These  fabrics  were  of  general  excel- 
lence iiad  utility  ;  and  some  were  remarkable  for  the  superior 
oibte  manifesced  in  the  coloring.  Some  of  the  printed  lawiu, 
bnjeaitesv  and  embroidered  linens  displayed  much  novelty  and 
eie«cance  of  det^ign.  The  damasks  of  Dresden  and  the  em- 
linmieretl  linens  in  the  collective  exhibit  of  Wurtemburg  are 
'ieij^rvinsjof  >pe\:ial  mention.  If  pre-eminence  may  be  claimed 
bv  die  manoRifiturersof  Ireland,  it  is  only  in  such  a  degree  as 
^  •fxtiiJiruisJi  envy  and  excite  emulation.  All  the  comj>eting 
J•mnune:^  in  liiis  class  are  entitled  to  commendation  ;  and  may 

j*juicmt;iiace<i  on  the  progress  already  made,  and  the 
»ntmi^«  :iui>  ilforued  of  still  further  excellence. 

'\u9€»  ^34*  oil.  523,  524.  —  On  these  classes,  the  follow- 
tiv:  -iaituieuc  mis  L»eeii  furnished  by  William  W.  Hulse,  a 
jitmucr  .»t  liie  ^roup :  — 

.        Oiairnian  uf  Group  S  has  desired  me  to  send  a  coiDparatiTe 
>-i>*>%^  ju  :iie  rtticiiiiwfrv.as  an  addenda  to  his  own  report.   But,  retllv, 
i  >       »i:Ki:i*^»ie     fi-Tin  a  judgment  based  on  com(>arison,  for  lack 
.  tt«^t>   *-:KfrM  Vini  in  no  in-^tance  a  i-omplete  set  of  textile  marhinenr 
^  u.ut>^i  rr-ym  wx  natiiKi.    Tlie  only  exhibit  which  approached  c««n- 
'n  !lh»  rniteti  States  Department;  and  it  was*  ml 
%t  i^-^i,  >ac  i'^L-t  If  I  might  venture  on  giving  some  opuiions 

^  liv  i  I  St-tttnL     an  ab-uraot  character,  I  would  say,  that,  as  rvganb 
xt.u  A  .n*v*icoa  ami  ingenuity  of  detail,  the  I'niteii  States  wt* 
^  «KW    vr  :iKfW  wa*  swirctfly  an  exhibitor  who  ha«l  not  some  noTrl 
.-uteuf.    Ft^H-  consummate  invention  and  arrangement  of 
iKv^xtt.  J*eJL  —  iK>  diMibt,  on  an  older  experience,  —  the  i«ilm  wis. 
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in  my  judgment,  earned  for  Great  Britain.  I  attributed  the  extent  of 
iDgeuuitj  and  invention  manifested  everywhere  in  the  machinery  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  fostering,  stimulating,  and  admirable 
pAteut-law  system.  As  regards  quality  of  construction,  utility,  and  fit- 
oesd  for  the  purpose  intended,  I  formed  the  opinion  that  the  cotton-gin 
and  the  calico-printing  machinery,  and  the  machinery  and  tye-iu  warps 
from  Yorkshire,  were  the  most  solid  and  best  exHmples.  The  cotton- 
spool  machinery  of  Conant ;  the  calico-dyeing  machinery  by  Butter- 
worth  ;  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  by  Draper,  Lord,  &  Company, 
Kitson,  Lyall,  Thomas,  Crompton,  Knowles,  and  others;  and  the 
tentering  machinery  by  Palmer,  —  all  of  the  United  States, — followed 
very  closely  upon  the  best  examples  from  Great  Britain.  The  other 
class  upon  which  I  had  to  form  a  judgment,  in  connection  with  my 
oo-judges  in  textile  machinery  was  that  of  oil-cloths.  In  this  class,  I 
had  no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  first  place  to  the  United  States,  for 
great  variety,  beauty  of  design,  richness  of  colors,  and  quality  of  tex- 
ture«  in  oil  floor-cloths,  table-cloths,  carriage-cloths,  and  fancy  cloths 
for  upholstery  ;  the  best  exhibit,  in  my  opinion,  being  that  of  Messrs. 
Potter,  Sons,  &  Co.  For  design  and  finish,  durability  of  fabric  and 
colors,  and  flexibility  of  oil  floor-cloths,  of  extraordinary  ^\zq  and  area, 
the  best  example  in  the  Exhibition  (being  fifteen  y<:rds  long  by  eight 
yards  wide,  in  one  web)  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Nainie  &  Company, 
of  Scotland,  Great  Britain.  In  other  floor-cloths,  the  Boulinikon, 
from  England,  and  the  American  Linoleum  floor-cloth,  were  both 
excellent  in  quality,  design,  colors,  durability,  and  strength,  and  for 
warmth  to  the  feet  were  unsurpassed.  It  has  been  my  misfortune,  in 
making  this  report,  not  to  have  the  assistance  at  hand  of  my  excellent 
co-judges,  Messrs.  Webber  and  Lockwood,  and  Professor  Hermann,  of 
Grermany,  on  machinery,  and  Messrs.  Waddell  and  Baker,  on  floor- 
cloths, &c.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  my  opinion,  thus  expressed, 
should  in  any  way  differ  from  theirs ;  but,  so  far  as  I  could  gather  at 
the  time,  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk  it  does  not." 

I  may  be  permitted  to  say  for  myself,  as  I  venture  to  say 
also  for  my  colleagues,  that  the  duties  intrusted  to  us  have 
been  perfoi-med  conscientiously,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibilit}'^  which  we  had  assumed.  As  representing  the 
countries  to  which  we  severally  belong,  we  rejoice  in  this 
great  Centennial  celebration  ;  and,  while  offering  our  hearty 
congratulations,  we  join  cordially  in  the  hope  that,  as  a  con- 
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sequence,  the  interdependence  of  all  nations  may  be  more 
fully  recognized,  and  that  henceforth  the  only  rivalry  amongst 
them  may  be  that  witnessed  at  Philadelphia,  the  **  city  of 
brotherl}'  love,"  — an  earnest  effort  to  excel  each  other  in  the 
peaceful  but  glorious  achievements  of  industry,  commerce,  and 
art. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

Isaac  Watts, 

Judge  and  Chairman  of  Group  S, 

Centennial  EMkim 


AMERICAN  COrrON  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 


General  F.  A.  Walker,  Chief  of  the  Bttreau  of  Awards, 
Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia, 

The  report  of  the  honored  chairman  of  Group  No.  8  gives 
a  sufficient  statement  of  the  details  of  the  results  reached  by 
the  judges  of  that  groUp  ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  more  general  report  upon  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  which  the  judges  were  called  upon  to  take 
cognizance,  to  wit,  the  cotton  and  cotton  manufacture  of  the 
United  States. 

The  general  report  upon  the  whole  Exhibition,  of  which  this 
may  form  a  part,  will  mark  a  point  in  the  industrial  history  of 
this  country,  and  the  Exhibition  itself  may  have  served  as  a 
new  point  of  departure  in  many  branches  of  industry. 

The  commanding  position  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  the  production  of  cotton  has  long  been  admitted  ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  few  even  of  the  manufacturers  themselves 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  strong  position  in  which  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  of  the  United  States  now  stands  in  relation 
to  other  countries. 

The  subject  of  the  production  of  cotton  opens  so  wide  a  field 
that  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  or  end.  There  is  no 
other  product  which  has  had  so  potent  an  influence  upon  the 
history  and  institutions  of  the  land,  and  perhaps  no  other  on 
which  its  future  material  welfare  may  more  depend.  When 
the  Spaniards  first  entered  Mexico,  the  natives  were  found  to 
be  clothed  in  cotton,  and  the  art  of  weaving  and  dying  had 
been  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  for  that  time,  among 
them.  Then,  as  now,  the  best  and  most  prolific  varieties  of 
the  cotton-plant  there  existed,  and  the  plant  is  doubtless  in- 
digenous in  Mexico. 

In  the  United  States,  a  century  ago,  it  was  scarcely  known 
as  an  important  production,  and  not  until  the  invention  of 
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are  a  little  over  sixty-eight  million  spindles,  worked  by  about 
one  million  men,  women,  and  children. 

In  the  operation  of  these  spindles  a  little  more  than  six  mill- 
ion bales  of  cotton,  of  the  average  weight  of  American  bales, 
are  annually  converted  into  ten  thousand  million  yards  of 
cloth,  averaging  one  yard  wide  and  four  yards  to  the  pound, 
or  ten  pounds  to  a  piece  of  forty  yards,  or  into  the  equivalent 
of  such  cloth  in  other  fabrics. 

This  quantity  of  cloth  would  furnish  five  hundred  million 
persons  twenty  yards  each,  annually.  Of  the  six  million  bales 
of  cotton,  the  United  States  now  furnish  about  four  and  a  half 
millions  in  each  year ;  and  our  proportion  is,  year  by  year,  in- 
creasing. The  eight  last  crops  raised  by  the  labor  of  freemen 
exceed  the  eight  last  crops  raised,  before  our  civil  war,  mainly 
by  the  labor  of  slaves,  in  the  number  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  bales.  If,  then,  it  be  a  service  to  men  to 
provide  for  them  the  largest  quantity  of  the  material  that  best 
serves  their  need  for  clothing,  in  this  one  respect  our  rank  is 
assured.  Then,  let  us  mark  the  extent  to  which  we  have  yet 
trenched  upon  our  resources.  In  this  production,  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  cotton  States  are  yet  used. 
What  we  may  yet  accomplish  may  be  better  realized  by  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  a  single  State.  We  will  select  Texas, 
as  being  the  State  now  making  the  most  rapid  progress  in 
population,  production,  and  wealth.  Few  persons  can  realize 
the  facts  in  regard  to  this  great  State,  except  by  comparison. 
In  area  it  exceeds  the  German  empire  by  about  sixty  thousand 
square  miles.  It  has  the  capacity  to  produce  almost  all  the 
products  of  the  temperate  zone.  It  is  underlaid  with  coal. 
But,  in  respect  to  cotton,  on  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  its  area,  it  last  year  produced  one-half  of  all  the  cotton  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States ;  and  four  per  cent  of  its  area 
would  be  capable  of  producing  all  the  cotton  now  consumed 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  over  six  million  bales. 

Under  what  conditions  is  this  work  now  accomplished,  or 
yet  to  be  done  ?  No  longer  by  the  forced  labor  of  the  slave 
upon  the  plantation ;  but  by  the  labor  of  freemen,  and  mostly 
of  freeholders  on  the  farm.    In  most  of  the  States  where  it  is 
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now  grown,  cotton  constitutes  the  salable  or  money  crop  of 
the  farmer,  who,  in  other  respects,  is  becoming  entirelj  inde- 
pendent as  to  his  subsistence,  raising  food  and  meat  to  i 
greater  extent  than  ever  before.  The  Southern  farmer  still 
finds  in  cotton  the  means  wherewith  to  furnish  himself  with 
money  for  other  purchases.  Cotton,  therefore,  being  more 
and  more  the  surplus  crop  or  profit  of  the  farmer,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  planter,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine its  cost,  its  annual  quantity  until  each  year's  crop  has 
been  delivered,  or  the  prices  at  which  its  production  will  be 
checked.  In  answer  to  a  very  extended  inquiry  lately  made 
by  the  writer,  he  has  received  estimates  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, ranging  from  six  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  the  latter 
cost,  however,  having  been  given  by  one  who,  on  twelve  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  made  only  four  bales  of  cotton  the  previous 
year.  The  general  range  of  the  estimates  of  cost  were  six  to 
ten  cents.  Rut  one  answer  to  the  question  of  cost  was  the 
most  significant.  One  said,  I  have  a  nephew,  twenty  yean 
of  age,  who,  without  the  least  detriment  to  his  schooling,  and 
working  Saturdays,  produced  four  bales  of  cotton."  It  may 
be  asked,  What  did  this  lad's  cotton  cost  to  produce  ? 

According  to  these  returns,  this  Centennial  j'ear  is  also 
marked  by  greater  improvements  than  ever  before  in  the  selec- 
tion of  seed,  in  the  improvement  of  tools,  in  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizei*s,  and  in  the  average  crop  per  acre  ;  positive  evidence 
having  been  given  of  the  production  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  of  lint  or  clean  cotton  on  a  single  measured 
acre  in  Georgia.  It  was  not  claimed  that  this  had  been,  or 
could  be,  profitable  ;  but  it  is  significant  of  the  experiments 
that  are  being  tried  in  many  places.  The  average  estimates 
of  profitable  work  range  from  four  hundred  to  one  thousand 
pounds  of  lint,  or  clean  cotton,  per  acre,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  the  kind  of  work  done. 

Tlu*  last  ten  years  have  also  witnessed  the  conversion  of  the 
seed  of  the  cotton  plant  into  many  useful  articles  but  little 
known  before. 

The  future  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  time  within  which  our  staple  will  take  the  place  of  all 
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inferior  grades  is,  therefore,  only  a  question  of  numbers  and 
intelligence.  In  respect  to  intelligence,  it  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  planter  of  old  time  had  far  more  skill  than 
many  of  the  farmers  of  the  present  time ;  but  the  system  of 
labor  to  which  that  skill  was  applied  imposed  conditions  that 
could  not  be  surmounted,  and  enforced  the  use  of  tools  and 
methods  unfit  for  the  purpose.  These  methods  may  have 
assured  prosperity  to  the  few  at  the  cost  of  the  many ;  but 
it  was  the  high  price,  and  not  the  low  price,  of  cotton,  that 
limited  the  extension  of  the  crop.  Twenty  years  since,  every 
bale  that  could  be  made  by  the  force  then  upon  the  cotton- 
field  was  needed ;  and,  under  the  steadily  advancing  price, 
the  cost  of  opening  new  fields  as  steadily  increased,  until,  in 
1860,  it  cost  fifty  per  cent  more  to  buy  and  stock  a  cotton 
plantation  to  raise  the  cotton  for  a  given  factory  than  it  did 
to  build  the  mill  and  fill  it  with  machinery.  All  this  has 
changed ;  and,  in  the  five  years  last  passed,  more  than  a 
million  pei-sons  have  migrated  to  the  fertile  lands  of  Texas ; 
and  the  independent  freeholder  will  only  be  prevented  from 
making  more  and  more  cotton  each  year  by  the  low  price,  and 
not  by  the  high  price,  it  may  bring.  That  no  such  check  is 
very  near  may  presently  be  made  apparent. 

In  regard  to  the  exhibit  of  raw  cotton,  the  exhibition  was 
marked  by  a  collection  of  commercial  bales  of  every  variety  of 
cotton  customarily  sold  in  Europe,  collected  by  Messrs.  Clag- 
hom.  Herring,  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  said  to  have 
been  the  best  collection  ever  made. 

It  has  been  sold  to  the  Dutch  authorities,  and  is  to  constitute 
a  part  of  an  international  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the 
soil  about  to  be  opened  in  Amsterdam. 

The  exhibit  of  American  cotton  was  limited  in  quantity, 
but  was  of  the  finest  quality.  Every  bale  was  of  the  highest 
grade  ;  but,  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  desire  of  the  contributors 
that  the  selection  should  be  a  very  rigid  one,  it  was  made  by 
rejecting  one  bale  after  another,  until  there  remained  but 
three  ;  among  which  the  judges  could  make  no  discrimina- 
tion, and  for  which  they  made  three  awards.  When  the  key 
was  opened  that  disclosed  the  name  and  status  of  the  con- 
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tributors,  it  was  to  the  equal  satisfaction  of  all  the  judges, 
whether  from  the  North  or  South,  or  from  abroad,  that  one 
of  the  diplomas  had  been  gained  by  a  freedman,  — one  whose 
farm,  formerly  known  as  the  Joe  Davis  Plantation,  in  Mis- 
sissippi, now  proves  that  the  production  of  cotton  no  longer 
depends  on  slavery  for  its  abundance  or  its  quality ;  while 
another  was  gained  by  a  Vermont  farmer  who  moved  to 
Louisiana  since  the  war  ended. 

In  one  respect,  great  improvement  is  needed  where  little 
has  yet  been  made.  The  separation  of  the  lint  from  the  seed 
is  the  process  that  should  be  most  fitly  accomplished,  hot 
which  is  now  most  rudely  done.  The  best  saw-gin,  of  the 
usual  construction,  unless  most  carefully  attended,  tears, 
breaks,  doubles,  and  otherwise  injures  the  staple  ;  and  but  a 
snuill  proportion  of  the  cotton  now  made  is  delivered  to  the 
spinner  in  the  best  condition.  Two  new  cotton-gins  were  ex- 
hibited at  Philadelphia,  which  promise  excellent  results,  —  the 
n>llor  gin,  made  by  Messrs.  Piatt  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  England, 
and  the  needle-i>oint  gin,  made  by  the  Messrs.  Remington,  of 
I  lion,  N.  Y.  If  these  machines  can  be  made  to  produce  quan- 
tity in  mtio  to  the  quality  of  the  staple  which  they  deliver, 
(hoir  wiilo  intnxluction  cannot  be  long  delayed. 

rho  nu^tlunl  of  packing,  covering,  and  handling  cotton  in 
tl\o  Tnitod  States  is  now  unfit  in  the  extreme;  and,  as  the 
v'ompriition  booonios  greater  with  declining  prices,  it  is  to 
bo  hopod  and  oxpeotod  that  better  methods  will  be  adopted. 
\t  ptvsout,  it  is  alleiTod  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  attempt 
bottor  motlunls ;  but  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the 
Uilo  ot*  oottou  will  bo  as  carefully  prepared  and  protected  as 
I  bo  Kilo  of  oolton  fabrics. 

\\\  »v.>pooi  to  the  supply  of  cotton  fabrics,  this  country  fills 
.1^  \ot  but  a  suKM\li!\ato  p^^sition,  except  as  to  its  own  inhab- 
ihuu-*  h?^  ivlaii'Mt  to  other  countries  will  appear  from  the 
lxslK*\\»u<  t^iblc.  taken  mainly  fn^m  the  annual  statement  of 
\s,  »  «ii     \lcssiN»  Kllison     Co.,  of  Liverpool. 
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SPI2VDL» 
1  IMA  /w 

POPULI.TION. 

cottox  pkb 
Spindle. 

Estimated 
Amount  of  Con* 
sumption. 

218 
1,180 
185 
108 
31 
676 
103 
40 
148 
29 
48 
67 

United  States  .  .  . 
Great  Britain .... 
France   

Russia  and  Poland . 

lulj  

Norwaj  &  Sweden . 
HolUnd  

9,600,000 
80,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,660,000 
2,600,000 
1,860,000 
1,760,000 
1,680,000 
800,000 
800,000 
800,000 
280,000 

63  lbs. 
83i  „ 

66  „\ 
60  „] 
26 

46  „t 

67  „/ 
60  „V 
66  „l 

66  „; 

60  „/ 

600,000,000 
1,297,000,000 

1,009,000,000 

68,060,000 

2,906,000,000 

Spindles,  68,060,000;  pounds,  2,906,000,000:  equal  to  a 
little  more  than  six  million  bales  of  cotton  of  the  average 
weight  of  American  bales. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  United  States  have  a 
little  more  than  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  spindles,  and  con- 
sume a  little  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  cotton.  About 
ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  spindles  of  the 
United  States  is  used  at  home,  and  about  seven  per  cent  is 
now  exported.  On  the  other  hand,  only  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  production  of  cotton  fabrics  of  Great  Britain  is  used  at 
home,  and  eighty-five  per  cent  is  exported.  As  to  the  other 
countries  named,  it  is  probable  that  only  two  —  Switzerland 
and  Belgium — produce  more  cotton  fabrics  than  they  con- 
sume :  the  rest  import  more  than  they  export. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  world  is  served  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent by  Great  Britain  than  by  the  United  States  in  the  matter 
of  cotton  manufactures.  Yet,  without  trenching  upon  her 
proportion,  the  open  field  is  yet  vast.  If  we  deduct  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  fabrics  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  by  the  nations  named  in 
the  table  would  furnish  four  hundred  millions  of  people  with 
twenty  yards  each  of  an  average  fabric  thirty-six  inches  wide 
and  four  yards  to  the  pound,  or  five  pounds  of  the  equivalent 
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We  have  seen  that  the  United  States  consume  twelve  pounds 
per  head ;  Great  Britain,  six  pounds  per  head,  and  probably 
more  ;  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia,  about  five  and  one-fourth 
pounds  per  head :  and  these  countries  use  cotton  only  as  sub- 
sidiary to  other  fabrics ;  while  the  continents  yet  remaining 
to  be  considered  use  cotton  more  than  any  other  fabric.  What 
is  their  supply  ? 

The  contomption  of  cotton  on  the  spindles  of  Great 

Britain  is,  in  pounds   1,297,000,000 

Less  for  home  use   197,000,000  I         ^  ^ 

Less  export  to  Continent  of  Europe,  about  300,000,000  ) 

Exported  to  other  countries  from  Great  Britain  .  .  .  800,000,000 
Exported  to  other  countries  from  United  States  .    .    .  40,000,000 

At  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  head,  or  twenty  yards  of 
light  sheeting  thirty-six  inches  wide,  or  fifteen  yards  of 
drilling  at  thirty  inches  wide,  for  the  full  dress  of  each  per- 
son, supplied  for  one  year,  this  quantity  of  cotton  would  fur- 
nish only  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  million  people,  or  only 
seventeen  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  continents  and 
countries  named.  On  the  average,  the  export  of  cotton 
fobrics  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  tq  Asia,  Africa, 
South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Australia,  is  less  than 
one  pound  of  cotton  per  head  of  population.  It  follows  that 
only  one-fifth  part  of  the  population  of  these  continents  or 
countries  is  yet  supplied  with  an  average  quantity  of  machine- 
made  cotton  fabrics  required  for  a  moderate  annual  consump- 
tion. 

Cotton  fabrics  constitute  the  largest  single  item  of  the  ex- 
ports of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  increase  of  this  export  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  the  first  cost  of  making  the  cloth.  The 
fabric  made  upon  modem  machinery  will  inevitably  displace 
the  hand-spun  and  hand-woven  fabric  of  Asia  and  Africa,  if 
it  can  be  placed  alongside  at  a  low  cost  for  transportation. 
In  this  may  we  not  find  one  of  the  lessons  yet  to  be  learned 
by  us  ?  May  it  not  be  our  policy  to  promote  the  carrying  of 
our  goods  to  distant  lands,  by  the  repeal  of  all  acts  restricting 
navigation  and  the  exemption  of  ships  from  local  and  national 
taxation  ? 
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Tbe  jikTiiD:  -e:  adTiiita^re  of  Great  Britain  over  the  United 
>:j:e5  ir.  ihr  rxrK«n  oi  eo:ton  fabrics  may  not  be  in  tlie  cusi 
of  ri&ii-r&jr-rr.  iz.  rai-e  of  inierest,  in  superior  skill,  or  otiitr 
adTiTjrJCr  ii3f  ::in£:  :Lr  firs:  cost.  Our  advantage  in  proii- 
rj:::Y  lo  ihe  Lvn-:  i:-rr':d  of  ibe  South,  the  wheat-field  of  the 
We>:,  iiid  ihr  p&s:-.::e>  of  ihtr  South-west,  may  more  than 
vvr.:.:t  r-V.i-ii:.:*r  ai.v  i:->;tr;:T, if  any  exists,  in  these  respects; 
VviT.  :r.  her  ^ii>;  liicrvLjT;!  marine,  unrestricted  by  statute, 
t  xeuii'Toi  fr.-'iL  mikI  promoted  only  by  fair  payments 

for  j<:>::*r  rev-irrei  in  c-arrving  mails,  and  in  her  thoroughly 
OT^AV-iie^i  Ari.i  y-rmiATie:;:  consular  service.  Great  Britain 
jv^5tf<->>e<  Adv.v..:ACc>  L'ver  us  which  can  never  be  surmounteil 
exv  cy :  y  a.::-:  i.rji:  ;he  Name  course  which  has  given  her  this 
prv'S*.  V. :  > .:;  rt  n: a  :  y . 

I  .::  i;-  -Ti^peniorsi  the  share  in  the  supply  of  the 
\*or,v:'>  <  i  .v  Cvxxis  which  tht^y  have  already  secured, 
ilurt  \i:  :t:r..\:::.  .  u:>:de  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
—  in  A>:.\,  A:rls,%,  Ai*d  South  America,  —  from  four  to  eight 
hundrivi  nv.'.i  r.  }•-:•.■;•>  whose  clothing  consists  mainly  of 
oo:^  ::  1:  :;.;;>:  V»e  spun  and  woven  by  the  slow  process 

i  f  V -K.    i      ^vt  .  our  share  in  this  un worked 

l: r M  *  :       : t •  *.  v.: :  1 . :     ; rsons,  at  fi ve  pounds  per  hea»l, 

wi^v.*.:  :  : : .  :v  .::  >  ::::.vr:i  Slates  four  million  additional 
1m'i>  v-:"  i  V :  . 1  i  lali  K»r  forty  millions  more  cotton 
>i  i:..r:t^  K  ;:  r  Ar.Hri.a  to  w^rk  them  up.  Who  will 
rai^r  :':.>  .       :.  \%  ':.tTe  shall  ihfse  spindles  be  con- 

s'.:   :i  ; 

ri.t  t  V..:  :  I  ■  *  :s  N.i:d  to  rontain  alK>nt  four  huwlivd 
m:'/..  V.  ;  c  .  '.■  .         .:  t  v  '.  -tlunl  in  c^Uton.    The  eiitin- 

ex:  ::    :  v  /  ::.  rr-.  iii  Eii^ianJ  and  the  United  States 

Wf  .;./:  >  ;  :  >  t:.:v-f.\ e  to  thirty  millions  with  five 
ih  ;;vi1>,  o:  •>  t.jc!..  if  the  whole  supply  was  i»i*d 

i*.-:  /.X  A  -  •'s*  I        ^       American  giH>tls  are  used  for 

tl.f  i  .\i:->.i:'.>  ..V.  1  .wvv.ii.iTs  t^e  immense  river  population. 
Mn\  !^.»!       v  '.^v 

1:  :!iu>  M  yxM^  i:  :V.e  v  !>  fabrics  made  upon  the  spindles 
i»t  K'li  'iH-  i  t'.i  r-.i:'..!  S:a:r  s  ha^easyet  been  sulistitute^l 
for  »»ir.v  a  snia'.!  :\w  l:;uiil-made  gtxxls  of  Asia  and 
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Africa,  and  have  as  yet  served  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
[)robable  demand  of  South  and  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Australia. 

That  this  demand  will  vastly  increase  with  the  low  prices 
of  cotton  and  the  constantly  decreasing  cost  of  manufacturing, 
ciinuot  be  doubted.  Hence  the  South  has  little  need  to  fear 
the  want  of  a  market  for  all.  the  cotton  she  can  produce  for 
luamy  years  to  come ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  North 
will  contest  with  England  the  privilege  of  serving  the  in- 
creasing need  of  other  nations.  It  may,  therefore,  be  per- 
mitted the  Secretary  of  Group  No.  8  to  consider  from  the 
American  stand-point  the  conditions  under  which  we  enter 
into  friendly  rivalry  with  Great  Britain  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. It  is  assumed  that  the  principal  seat  of  cotton-spin- 
ning in  the  United  States  will  for  many  years  remain  in  New 
England,  because  her  more  dense  population  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  people  in  the  necessary  arts  assure  it. 

In  respect  to  cotton,  we  are  nearer  the  cotton-field,  and 
therefore  have  an  advantage  over  Great  Britain. 

In  regard  to  power,  our  water-power  has  doubtless  been  an 
advantage ;  but,  with  the  improvements  in  the  use  of  steam, 
that  advantage  may  be  disappearing.  But,  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  steam,  the  cost  of  fuel  is  steadily  advancing  in  Europe, 
and  declining  here.  In  the  food  of  the  operatives,  we  have  the 
advantage.  In  the  cost  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  we  are  at 
least  even.  In  leather,  lumber,  oil,  and  starch,  we  have  an 
advantage. 

On  the  whole,  our  advantages  are  such  that,  so  far  as  the 
rates  of  wages  affect  the  cost  of  production,  we  can  afford  to 
pay  higher  wages,  and  yet  produce  cotton  cloth  at  a  lower 
cost.  The  quality  of  our  goods  may  not  here  be  treated  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  nations ;  but  reference  may 
be  had  to  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  Group  8,  Mr.  Isaac 
Watts,  of  Manchester,  England,  upon  that  point.  His  report 
is  as  follows :  — 

"  The  American  display  of  textile  manufactures  was  extensive,  varied, 
and  important  in  every  respect.  The  collection  of  fabrics  j>roduced  in 
the  numerous  mills  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
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Other  psrts  <^  the  Unioii,  was  as  complete  as  it  well  coald  l>e ;  and 
afforded  a  striking  proof  of  their  capability  to  compete  with  the  maDo- 
facmres  of  other  coaotries,  if  it  were  not  for  the  policj  wh'ch,  to  a 
great  extent,  excludes  them  from  the  general  markets  of  the  world. 
The  goods  exhibited  were  for  the  most  part  pare,  even,  firm^  and  wrii 
manufactured.  The  djed  cotton  fabrics  were  pre-eminent  for  brigbt> 
iiesifr,  coloring,  and  durability.  Ttie  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing  of 
the  various  grades  and  styles  of  cotton  cloth  evinced  much  superioritT, 
which  is  proliably.  in  some  degree,  attributable  to  the  abuDdance  of 
excellent  watt- r  which  exists  throughout  the  States.  The  cotton  prmti 
and  calico,  the  colored  and  fiincy  goods,  exhibited  both  by  American 
manufacturers  and  their  foreign  competitors,  were  so  nearly  upon  as 
equality  that  no  one  could  lay  claim  to  any  mariced  degree  of  soperi- 
oritT.  Some  bleached  shirtings  from  England  attracted  attention,  oo 
account  of  their  special  fii>eness  and  even  texture,  combined  with  soft- 
ness and  purity:  whilst  the  collective  exhibits  from  the  Gladbadi 
district.  Wurtemburg,  and  Elberfold,  in  Gernumy,  were  of  pre-eminent 
extx'llence.  The  striking  effects  produced  by  the  Jacquard  loom  are 
deserving  of  high  commendation.  The  beauty  of  the  designs,  and  the 
embroidery  in  handkerchief,  scarfs,  dbc^  were  deservedly  much  ad- 
mi  reti.  The  whole  of  these  classes  were  conspicuous  for  exquisite 
workmanship,  elegance  of  design,  and  harmonious  blending  of  cobrs. 
On  the  part  of  every  country,  much  versatility  of  taste  and  skill  was 
displaytnl.  There  was  nothing  gaudy,  or  that  could  offend  the  roost 
f;istiiHous  or  critical  observer.  The  spirited  and  amicable  contest  for 
supriMnaoy,  into  which  all  nations  have  more  or  lest  entered  iu  this 
irrt'at  CVntennial  Exhibition,  proves  the  remarkable  progress  which 
has  U'cn  made  in  the  course  of  the  |>ast  century,  and  affords  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  further  euteri>risc  and  exertion." 

In  only  one  respect  has  our  principal  competitor,  England, 
a  i;reat  advantage  over  us;  and  that  is  in  her  better  system 
of  raising  the  municipal  revenues,  and  in  the  absence  of 
restrictions  upon  commerce,  —  machinery  and  ships  being 
t'xcmpt  from  taxation. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  the  question  in  its  larger  elements. 
Let  us  now  consider  it  in  its  least  terms,  and  witness  what 
marks  the  pn\u:ress  of  the  century  just  ended. 

I  have  assumed  a  yard- wide  fabric,  of  rather  i>oor  quality,  is 
Ihr  unit  of  manufacture.    It  would  not  represent  the  average 
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quality  called  for  in  our  own  land,  but  would  be  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  the  average  fabric  exported  from  Europe.  If  made 
honestly,  and  not  loaded  with  other  substances  than  cotton, 
its  cost  in  this  country,  or  in  Great  Britain,  with  cotton  at  its 
present  price  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  would  be 
not  far  from  six  cents  a  square  yard  ;  and  the  margin  between 
the  good  mill  and  the  poor  one,  or  between  one  country  and 
iinother,  would  not  exceed  half  a  cent  a  square  yard.  Com- 
merce now  depends  on  the  smallest  fractions. 

Cotton  fabrics  are  gauged  by  the  number  of  the  yarn  of  which 
they  are  made ;  and  the  number  means  the  number  of  skeins 
of  eight  hundred  and  forty  yards  each  contained  in  one  pound 
avoirdupois. 

We  may  omit  all  consideration  of  numbers  of  yam  coaraer 
than  No.  13,  or  finer  than  No.  40,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  Europe  and  America  lies  \yithin  these 
limits. 

A  yard  of  No.  1»S  yarn  weighs  six  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousandths  of  a  grain  ;  of  No.  40,  two  hundred  and  eight 
thousandths  of  a  grain.  The  question  of  supremacy  in  the 
variety  and  cost  of  fabrics  between  Europe  and  America, 
therefore,  lies  within  the  limit  of  less  than  half  a  grain  on  the 
yard  of  the  yam,  that  must  first  be  spun  and  then  woven. 

As  to  the  cost,  the  competition  is  chiefly  confined  to  plain 
or  twilled  fabrics  and  printed  goods.  In  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, the  competition  on  coarse  goods  is  within  the  limit  of 
half  a  cent  a  yard,  and,  on  fine  goods,  within  a  cent  or  a  cent 
and  a  quarter  a  yard ;  in  printing  common  calicoes,  within 
the  limit  of  half  a  cent  a  yard. 

These  small  fractions  represent  the  maximum  of  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor  and  supplies  in  a  well  or  ill  managed  mill, 
or  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  intended 
to  admit  that  there  is  even  so  great,  or  any  difference :  only 
that  these  figures  represent  the  greatest  difference  ever  al- 
leged. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  said  a  part,  or  the  whole 
even,  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  supplies,  if  it  may 
exist,  would  be  offset  by  our  proximity  to  the  cotton-field. 
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A  marked  feature  in  this  branch  of  industry  is  Id  the  few 
persons  employed.  In  the  United  States,  the  whole  number  of 
operatives  in  all  the  cotton  factories,  bleacheries,  and  print- 
works does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
thousand. 

Herein  lies  the  progress  that  marks  a  century.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  the  slow  and  arduous  labor  of  almost  every  woman 
was  needed,  hi  order  to  clothe  her  family,  to  be  applied  to  the 
single  spindle,  now  only  seen  upon  the  spinning-wheel  that 
forms  one  of  the  curious  ornaments  of  the  parlors  of  those 
who  are  fond  of  old  relics.  This  single  spindle  gave  scanty 
material  for  the  hand-loom,  as  slowly  operated  by  some  other 
member  of  the  family,  or  by  a  neighbor.  Now  one  woman 
clothes  more  than  a  thousand  others,  and  in  many  ways  lives 
herself  more  fitly  and  comfortably. 

It  is  therefore  fit  now  to  record  the  facts  that  shall  form 
a  part  of  our  Centennial  record ;  thatj,  during  the  fifteen 
preceding  years,  an  industrial  revolution  has  occurred  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  which,  instead  of  destroying  it,  as  many 
feared,  has  firmly  established  on  a  righteous  foundation  and 
freed  it  from  the  taint  of  oppression  which  once  made  it  the 
sign  of  our  disgrace.  Its  increase  amid  the  turmoil  and  tribu- 
lation of  the  present  time  proves  that,  underlying  all  that 
appears  upon  the  surface,  economic  forces  are  at  work  which 
will  control  events,  and  assure  peace,  good- will,  and  plenty  to 
all  who  seek  these  blessings  in  truth  and  soberness.  In  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics,  we  have  surmounted,  without 
grave  disasters,  chances  and  changes  that  would  have  seemed 
insurmountable  could  we  have  foreseen  them,  and  we  have 
begun  the  new  century  upon  a  firm  and  solid  foundation  of 
liardly  earned  skill  and  economy.  All  that  we  now  need 
to  assure  a  long  era  of  prosperity  is  a  restoration  of  the  cur- 
rency to  an  honest  si>ecie  standard. 

Edw.  Atkinson, 

Secretary  of  Ghroup  No-  8. 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  1,  1877. 
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By  Samukl  Webbkr. 


It  i8  somewhat  difficult  to  make  any  report  on  the  textile 
machinery  of  the  P^xhibition,  applicable  to  flax  and  cotton,  which 
shall  attempt  any  international  comparison,  from  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  was  the  only  country,  except  the  United  States, 
which  made  any  attempt  at  an  exhibition  of  such  machinery,  and 
lier  collection  was  so  small  and  so  different  in  character  from  the 
American  exhibit  that  no  comparison  can  be  drawn. 

Commencing  with  the  British  division,  the  first  object  of  note 
was  the  roller-gin,  for  long-stapled  cotton,  as  modified  from  the 
McCarthy  patent  by  Messrs.  Piatt,  of  Oldham,  and  now 
adapted  to  the  green  seed  cotton,  our  common  variety,  —  a 
very  well-built  and  smoothly- working  machine,  doing  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  work,  without  injury  to  the  staple. 

The  card,  drawing-frame  and  intermediate  roving-frame, 
of  Messrs.  Howard  &  Bullough,  of  Accrington,  contained  the 
only  really  new  principle  in  this  department,  in  the  application 
of  electricity  to  the  ^  stop  motion  ;  "  rendering  it  almost  instanta- 
neous, and  of  great  value  on  the  roving-frame,  from  the  fact 
that  singles,"  technically  so  called,  caused  by  the  breaking  of 
one  of  the  rovings  at  the  rollers,  are  almost  entirely  obviated. 

The  calico-printing  machine  and  engravers'  milling  machine, 
from  Gadd,  of  Manchester,  were  beautiful  specimens  of  strong, 
simple  workmanship,  well  adapted  to  their  intended  purpose. 

The  warp-tying  machine  of  Messrs.  Greenwood  &  Batley, 
of  Yorkshire,  was  very  ingenious,  but  at  the  same  time  necessa- 
rily complicated ;  and  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  its  eco- 
nomical advnntages  or  practical  utility  are  equal  to  the  ingenuity 
displayed. 

The  exhibits  of  flax  and  jute  machinery,  from  Messrs.  Fair- 
l>aim  &  Co.  and  Lawson  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  were  fair  samples  of 
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«:.iple  English  machinery  ;  massive  and  strong,  well  adapted  to 
iheir  purpose,  bat  possessing  no  particular  novelty  of  invention. 

The  American  department  was  more  particularly  marked  bj 
various  novelties  than  the  British,  though  sadly  deficient  as  i 
whole  in  completene;ss ;  there  being  no  complete  set  of  cotton 
machinery  exhibited,  although  many  of  the  separate  machines 
were  there  from  different  makers. 

There  were  several  gins  for  short-staple  cotton,  exhibited 
nmong  the  agricultural  implements,  all  seeming  to  be  well  made, 
and  capable  of  performing  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  domg  it 
weU. 

The  cotton-opener  of  Kitson,  of  Lowell,  was  a  departure 
from  the  standard  practice  of  late  years,  in  the  addition  of  a 
spiked  cylinder  or  rake,"  to  tear  open  the  hard  mats  of  cotton 
from  the  bale,  before  subjecting  them  to  the  blows  of  the  beater; 
thus  rendering  the  beater  more  effective  in  removing  the  seeds 
ami  dirt«  and  at  the  same  time  saving  power,  and  preventing 
injury  to  the  staple. 

The  underflat  card  of  Messrs.  Foss  &  Pevey,  of  Lfowell,  was 
another  decided  novelty,  aiming  to  do  the  work  of  double  card- 
ing a  single  machine ;  thus  saWng  half  the  floor-space  in  the 
r\H>m,  and  one-third  of  the  power  used  by  the  double  system. 
The  machine  promises  well,  and  is  being  thoroughly  tried,  pmo- 
tioally,  in  some  of  the  mills  in  Lowell  and  other  places. 

The  system  of  cotton  machinery  shown  by  the  Saco  Water- 
Power  Machine  Shop  (unfortunately  not  in  o|)eration)  ip- 
pnmeheil  more  nearly  to  completeness  than  any  other  exhibit  of 
the  kind,  —  containing  drawing-frame,  slubber,  intermediate, 
and  tine  n>ving-frames,  and  a  self-acting  mule  of  the  "Parr- 
Curtis"  pattern. 

For  aoouracy  of  workmanship,  proportion  of  parts,  excellence 
of  finish,  and  practical  utility,  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
oontaininl  also  various  ingenious  improvements.  It  may  be  con- 
sidoml,  as  a  whole,  the  l>ost  exhibit  of  textile  machinery  from 
a  nnvhanioal  point  of  view. 

A   «ot  of  n>ving-fninies,  slubber,  intermediate,  and  fine, 
also  exhibitiHl,  in  t^pcration,  by  the  Providence  Machine 
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Company,  and  fully  maintained  the  reputation  of  its  makers  for 
ease  and  accuracy  of  operation,  and  economy  of  power  at  a  high 
speed. 

The  combined  fly-frame"  and  "speeder"  of  Messrs. 
Mayer  &  Chatterton,  built  by  Fales,  Jenks,  &  Co.,  of  Paw- 
tucket,  was  another  noticeable  exhibit,  showing  great  ingenuity 
of  combination,  and  possessing  the  most  valuable  points  of  the 
original  machines  from  which  it  was  derived. 

Light  and  ingenious  steel  "speeder-flyers"  of  a  new  form, 
possessing  great  strength,  as  well  as  lightness,  were  exhibited 
by  I.  V.  Smith,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.  These  have  given  great 
satisfaction  in  mills  where  they  have  been  tested. 

Messrs.  Eaton  &  Ayer,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  exhibited  a  large 
*  variety  of  spools,  bobbins,  and  shuttles,  with  several  ingenious 
and  useful  improvements. 

Messrs.  George  Draper  &  Sons,  of  Hopedale,  Mass.,  contrib- 
uted their  double-adjustable  spinning  rings,  loom  temples, 
from  the  Dutcher  Temple  Company ;  a  ring  spinning  frame, 
with  the  Sawyer  spindle ;  a  twister,  with  a  spindle  on  the  same 
principle ;  a  spooler,  with  the  "  Wade "  bobbin-hoUler ;  and  a 
warper,  with  a  combination  of  stop-motions.  Their  rings  and 
temples  are  well  known  in  the  American  cotton-mills,  —  the 
Messrs.  Draper  having  supplied  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  tem- 
ples used  in  the  United  States  for  many  years  ;  and  the  Sawyer 
spindle,  which  recent  trials  have  shown  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  yarn  in  the  same  time  than  the  ordinary  form  of 
ring-spindle,  with  a  saving  in  addition  of  the  power  consumed, 
may  be  safely  classed  as  an  invention  of  great  merit  and  utility. 

The  Wade  bobbin-holder  is  also  coming  rapidly  into  use,  and 
giving  entire  satisfaction  wherever  introduced. 

The  warper  is  being  practically  tested  in  various  places.  As 
a  whole,  the  exhibit  of  the  Messrs.  Draper  shows  a  great 
number  of  novelties  of  invention. 

The  Lewi.ston  Machine  Shop,  of  Lewiston,  Mo.,  exliii)itcd  a 
warper  of  excellent  construction,  thorough  finish,  and  skilful 
arrangement,  which  is  in  use,  and  hi«rlily  commended,  in  a  large 
number  of  the  best  mills  in  the  United  States. 
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TViOT  aL5*>  *h>ired  jereral  looms  of  the  Thomas'*  patent, 
w«v:n  •  a  T:ir>:T  of  fabrics :  and  a  verv  superior  loom  making 
5^:,i::r.t->^  K*^.  The>e  machines  may  all  be  highly  commeiMled 
f.^r  atljip:.^*  :I::y  to  iKxnv>>e  and  excellence  of  construction. 

The  l-v  ni*  o:  Cr\*mpt^>n,  Knowles,  and  Wood  were  all  worth? 
of  r.>::.v.  Tlie  original  and  well-known  Crompton  loom  hu 
Uvn  jr.,vr.5-x''i  ini  ::npr\wed  from  time  to  time  by  successive 
i::xor»::  cv^rers  a  wide  range  of  figured  or  '^fancjr- 

wown'"  tA^r!.-^.  *avi      a  thoroughly  well  built,  reliable,  and 

Tho  Ly^iII  P.\5^:::ve-M  n;on  LiX»m  is  a  comparatively  new  and 
divMtvlly  \.v';:.;-  !e  inTcntiv^n,  of  great  scope  and  usefulness,  as 
w:i<  i^'-.  Mw::  V  v  :r.T^  Kv>m>  side  by  side,  —  one  weaving  wide- 
juto  vMn\;i<  ^>r  r.  >>r  v^il-ouHhs :  the  other,  with  the  application  of 
tho  •*;\.v.:;.;r\I  hA:rcs5  mv^iiv^n,  producing  eight  corsets  at  once, 
tVvnn  AS  r,;,4:iy  o«.^n:;::;;oas  waq>s.  Besides  these,  other  looms  of 
lijo  >:i!«o  pr;::.*::     wtro  weaving  wheelings  and  seamless  bags. 

r;;ko;^  ,i<     xvh  ^'.e,  ::.:>  Cvnlociion  was  one  of  the  remarkable 

>K>>r«.  F;:::tr\v.^r::.,  oi  Philadelphia,  exhibited  well-made 
ai'.vi        :.::  .;>  ^*r;  :        .vi.ir.cry.  for  bleached,  dyetl,  or  printed 

Mo>>rs  r,;l:v.cr  vV  Kend.ul.  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  showed 
u  ilrxi"-:  :  :v  r:;\^  :v..;yn:r.e  for  such  fabrics  as  ginghams, 

r..;jNl        IV.  -r.c::!::^.  Jto..  which  reijuire  to  have  tlie 

\\  1 1':  :i'.:o,ui-  l./.vi  r.r::/.y  r.r.d  >  |ti:in.Iy  at  right  angles  to  tlie 
p  \\i.-!o    *.    j       >  . Tiii^  m:iv:iiine  was  very  ingenious 
ai:»:  I.,      ■  ;>  i'c>cr>  i::^  i*!  notice. 

I:  I      .:;o      1  :l.n:.;vl  maohines,  exhibited]  by  Avery, 

ot'  \V.  r.v^ur,  M.;>>..  arx^  ai>^»  worthy  of  notice;  the  invention 
i<  an  K:5^1:>h  vne. 

A  v.-y  *  1^!;  rir.'s.  in  tho  <oalo  ot*  mechanical  ingenuity  mo^t 
l»o  :u\"  o/.v'i :  ::;o  s:  l-w"::.;!::^  and  lioketing  machines. — b»>th 
aw!         .\  y  :i;o  W:!'.:;n:iiitio  Company.     While  the 

:.  v  .  •!  t.n  -o  :n:i::iines  is  undoubteiUy  due 

llr/«lv;iii  i  -La:.;.  \\ >  ap|H'ar  as  an  exhibitor,  the 

v\["        nt-  xM  -  o  m  ido  and  iho  niaohincs  perfected  in  the  shop 
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and  at  the  expense  of  the  Willimantic  Company,  who  hold  the 
patents,  and  they  were  properly  exhibited  by  them.  Duplicates 
of  the  same  machines  were  shown  in  the  British  section,  in  the 
exhibit  of  Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Coats ;  but  as  it  was  clearly  shown 
to  the  judges  that  the  machines  were  built  in  America,  and  had 
never  been  out  of  the  country,  they  were  precluded  from  taking 
any  notice  of  them,  although  Mr.  Conant,  the  originator  of 
them,  formerly  in  the  employment  of  the  Willimantic  Company, 
is  now  connected  with  the  Messrs.  Coats,  in  the  management  of 
the  Conant  Thread  Company,  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  from  which 
place  the  machines  were  sent.  The  Willimantic  Company  also 
exhibited  a  ring-spinning  frame  in  operation  on  No.  160  yarn, 
at  a  speed  of  7,500  revolutions  of  the  spindle  per  minute. 
This  frame  was  built  by  the  Lowell  Machine  Shoj),  and  was 
filled  on  one  side  by  spindles  of  the  ''Sawyer"  patent,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  spindle  which  was  a  combination  of  the  "Sawyer" 
and  the  "  Pearl."  It  has  not  been  deemed  practicable  heretofore 
to  spin  such  fine  numbers  on  any  machine  but  the  mule. 

Specimens  of  their  product  in  all  its  sUiges  were  exhibited  ; 
and  the  excellence  of  their  thread  is  a  sufficient  comment  on  the 
perfection  of  their  processes  and  machinery. 

Another  automatic  spool-winding  machine,  which  attracted 
much  interest,  was  exhibited  by  the  Clark  Ihread  Company  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  but  was  an  English  invention,  dating  back  some 
ten  years. 

The  Messrs.  Hope,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  exhibited  panto- 
graph engraving  machines  for  calico-printers,  of  excellent  con- 
struction. These  machines  are  well  known,  and  in  general  use 
in  the  print-works  in  the  United  States. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  more  noticeable  machines  ex- 
hibited. The  rapid  growth  and  great  extension  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  United  States,  now  employing  nearly 
10,000,000  spindles,  combined  with  the  high  cost  of  manual 
labor,  has  caused  a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  to  be  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  we  regret 
that  a  more  full  exhibit  of  our  cotton  machinery  had  not  been 
made,  and  one  or  more  complete  systems  shown  in  operation. 
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The  same  cau^,  combined  with  the  former  high  prices  of  the 
metaU  used  in  con:$truction,  to  a  great  extent,  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  lighter  forms  of  machines  than  arc  generally  used 
in  England ;  and  the  English  judges  were  at  first  disposed  to 
find  a  want  of  strength  in  machines  which  the  Americans  have 
found  to  be  aniplv  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

The  improvements  made  in  cotton-spinning  in  the  United 
States  were  well  illustrated  bj  a  comparison  of  the  old  water- 
twist  frame,  built  bv  Samuel  Slater,  after  Arkwright's  originil 
model,  and  exhibited  bv  the  Providence  Machine  CoroptDj, 
with  the  ^  Sawyer-spindle "  ring  frame,  shown  by  the  Messrs. 
Dni|>er,  or  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop  frame  of  the  WillimaDtie 
Company. 

Signed,  Samuel  Webbee. 
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*  The  cultivation  and  fabrication  of  flax  are  among  the  oldest 
industries  of  which  we  have  any  record  ;  and  the  mummy-cloths 
of  Egypt,  and  the  various  references  to  *'fine  linen  "  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  bear  evidence  to  the  very  great  antiquity  of 
this  manufacture. 

As  a  natural  result,  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  sent 
linens,  in  some  form  or  another,  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition ; 
while,  owing  to  the  national  interest  in  and  extensive  use  of 
cotton,  the  United  States  made  but  a  very  meagre  display,  and 
that  partially  manufactured  from  imported  flax. 

By  far  the  largest  and  best  proportion  of  the  flax  fabrics  came 
from  Great  Britain ;  and  the  collection  shown  by  Messrs.  John 
S.  Brown  &  Sons,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  may  be  considered,  on 
the  whole,  as  the  leading  exhibit,  —  consisting  of  table  linen, 
diapers,  sheetings,  shirtings,  handkerchiefs,  lawns,  and  yarns,  of 
great  fineness  and  evenness,  and  of  especial  beauty  of  design 
and  skill  in  weaving  in  the  damask  table-linen. 

AVith  a  less  full  assortment,  but  of  almost  the  same  class, 
Messrs.  Richardson,  Sons,  &  Owden,  of  Belfast,  presented 
equally  beautiful  table  damask  and  fronting  linen,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs of  great  beauty  and  smoothness,  as  well  as  lawns  and 
holland.    In  quality,  there  was  little  choice  between  the  two. 

Messrs.  Henry  Matier  &  Co.,  of  Belfast,  exhibited  embroid- 
ered handkerchiefs,  and  cuflTs  and  collars,  which  were  greatly 
admired  for  the  fineness  of  the  fabric  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  embroidery,  together  with  bleached  and  printed  linens. 

Robert  McBride  &  Co.,  of  Belfast,  showed  bleached  and  printed 
linen  lawns,  and  linen  and  cotton  fabrics  of  great  excellence.  It 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  call  attention  to  the  merits  of 
every  exhibitor  in  the  British  department.  We  can  simply  say 
that  all  were  excellent.  Messrs.  Fen  ton,  Connor,  &  Co.,  of 
Belfast,  Dicksons,  Ferguson,  &  Co.,  and  the  York  Street  Flax 
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Spinning  Company,  of  the  same  place,  and  Greenmount  Spin- 
ning Company,  —  all  made  large  and  superior  exhibiu. 

Messrs.  Dunbar,  McMasters,  &  Co.,  of  Gilford,  Ireland; 
Marshall  &  Co.,  of  Leeds  ;  and  Thomas  Ainsvvorth,  of  Cleator, 
Cumberland,  —  exhibited  linen  threads  of  well-known  quality, 
among  which  the  linen  floss  of  Messrs.  Dunbar,  McMastera,  & 
Co.,  was  especially  noticeable. 

The  Scotch  manufacturers  contributed  a  different  class  of 
goods,  —  heavy  and  substantial  fabrics,  made  of  linen  or  jute, 
or  both  in  combination,  and  suited  to  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life ;  such  as  table  and  bed  linens,  crash,  huckabacks,  and 
other  towelling  ;  butcher's  linen,  floor  and  stair  cloths,  paddings, 
shoe-linings,  drills,  osnaburgs,  ducks,  buckram,  horse-cloths, 
grain  and  salt  sacks,  burlaps,  bagging,  carpet  yams,  £c. 
And  among  the  exhibitors  deserving  mention  were  Messrs. 
James  Normand  &  Co.,  of  Dysart,  Fifeshire ;  William  Laird  & 
Co.,  of  Forfar;  the  Cox  Brothers  and  Frank  Stewart  Sande- 
man,  of  Dundee.  Crossing  the  British  channel  to  Belgium,  we 
find  the  exhibit  of  Jacques  de  Brandt,  of  Alost,  e8i)eciall7 
noticeable  for  the  beauty  of  design  and  accuracy  of  execution 
in  damask  table-linen.  Messrs.  Van  Damme  Brothers,  of  Koul- 
ers,  showed  indigo-blue  linen  of  excellent  quality,  for  blouses 
and  pantaloon  stuffs  for  the  working-classes.  Rey  (senior),  of 
Brussels,  contributed  a  very  large  and  excellent  variety  of  table 
and  bed  and  household  linen,  of  medium  fineness,  but  su[)erior 
quality.  William  Wilford,  of  Taniise,  exhibited  very  8U|)erior 
canvas  ;  and  the  Govaert  Brothers,  of  Alost,  also  showed  good 
canvas,  and  bags  ren)arkal)le  for  the  quality  and  cheapness. 

France  was  represented,  in  table  linen,  by  the  house  of 
Meunier  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  whose  damasks  were  exquisite  in 
design  and  workmanship  ;  and  in  linen  thread,  by  Vrau  &  Co., 
of  Lille,  and  Ilasscbrouck  Brothers,  of  Comines,  —  both 
exhibits  excellent  for  strength  and  evenness  of  fabric. 

Ih)U(ind  sent  a  variety  of  substantial  fabrics  of  flax  for 
domestic  use, — all  serviceable,  but  none  especially  noted  for 
fineness  or  beauty  of  design.  Tiie  exhibits  of  J.  Eliiis,  of 
Strijp,  Van  Xieuwenhuizen  and  Van  Stratum,  ofGcldrop;  L  IL 
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Terliorst ;  of  Eyssen,  and  L.  Planteijdt,  of  Krommenie,  —  were 
all  noticed  as  useful  and  serviceable  fabrics. 

Sweden  was  represented  by  G.  Stenburg's  widow,  of  Jonkop- 
ing,  who  exhibited  damask  table-linen,  of  good  quality  and  beauty 
of  design. 

Germany  sent  a  fine  collection  in  the  combined  exhibit  of  the 
flax  manufacturers  of  Wurtemburg,  of  great  variety  and  excel- 
lent quality  ;  and  Joseph  Meyer,  of  Dresden,  displayed  damask 
table-linen,  of  good  design  and  fine  finish. 

Austria  was  admirably  represented  by  the  combined  exhibit  of 
jSIessrs.  Regenhart  and  Raymann  &  Kufferle  Brothers,  of  Vienna, 
whose  damask  table-linen,  with  colored  borders,  showed  sur- 
passing excellence  in  design,  combination  of  colors,  and  work- 
manship in  the  execution.  Carl  Siegel,  of  Vienna,  exhibited  a 
variety  of  staple  linen  goods,  of  great  evenness  and  beauty. 

Noncay  sent  excellent  canvas  and  twines  from  the  Christiana 
Sail-cloth  Manufactory. 

Italy  was  represented  by  the  table  dnmnsks  and  other  fabrics 
of  the  Itemaggi  Brothers,  of  Navacchio-Pisa. 

Portugal  sent  a  number  of  exhibits  of  flax  fabrics  of  various 
kinds  :  among  which  I  have  noted  the  linen  drills  of  Bahia  & 
Gcnro,  of  Oporto ;  the  bed  and  table  linen  of  Antonio  da  Costa 
Guimaraes,  of  Guimaraes ;  Manuel  M.  R.  Guimaraes,  and  the 
National  Sail-Cloth  Company,  of  Lit^bon. 

Spain  contributed  table  damasks  of  excellent  quality,  manu- 
factured by  Jayme  Sado,  of  Barcelona,  hand-spun  bed  linen,  by 
the  Sons  of  Salvator  Landa,  Calatayud,  Province  of  Zaragoza ; 
and  a  variety  of  flax  fabrics  from  other  exhibitors  :  also,  hemp 
shoe-thread,  of  good  quality,  from  Marques,  Caralt,  &  Co.,  of 
Barcelona. 

Russia^  as  might  be  expected,  excelled  in  this  branch.  Her 
most  noticeable  exhibit  was  that  of  Messrs.  llille  &  Dietrich, 
of  Giranloro,  in  the  Province  of  Warsaw,  consisting  of  a  great 
variety  of  fabrics  :  colored  damask  table-linen,  of  superior  excel- 
lence in  dej«ign  and  combination,  fringed  duck  dessert  and  library 
cloths,  bed  and  fronting  linens,  Turkish  towels,  ducks  and  drills, 
<Jlc.,  —  all  of  excellent  and  serviceable  quality. 
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BiTtici  SoesrJitz.  of  Xarra,  exhibited  very  superior  sail-clotL 
Jame*  GribanuS' *  S.'Xi*,  of  OastkM^,  Province  of  Vologda, 
^boveil  a  very  fii>e  di«piav  of  linen  yama  and  cloths,  table  dam- 
ask, fronting  linen,  and  handkerchiefs,  —  all  of  great  exceUenoe 
and  beautv. 

Laag  i  Co.,  of  Moscciw,  had  excellent  samples  of  wotcd 

h^:^  for  fire  parjv>?e* :  and  very  good  yams  and  cloths  were 
sent  by  Alexandn.*^  and  Alafus,  off  of  Kazan. 

Compnned  wiih  the  fonei^  contributions,  the  display  from 
the  United  >:ate$  wa«  but  small,  and  is  noted  as  follows: 
"  ll^e  B.irbv>i2r  Fiax-Spinninj  Com|»any,  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
exhibite^l  linen  threa^l^,  which  in  strength,  color,  finish,  aiul 
evennc<«  c*.*n)}aml  favorably  with  tlie  best  English  threatb  of 
Mar>h;ili.'' 

Tlie  American  Linen  Thread  Company  of  Mechanics ville, 
Saratojra  County,  X.  Y.,  also  made  a  fine  display  of  threads 
and  twines :  but  the  exhibit  of  woven  goods  was  confined  to 
the  crash  I  'wellinirs  of  the  Webster  Linen  Mills,  of  Webster, 
Mass. :  and  the  stair-drills,  bv  the  same  company,  and  bv  the 
Stark  Mills  of  Manchester,  N.  IL,  who  also  exhibited  coarse 
dinjvr,  with  tiax  warp  and  ottMn  filling.  All  these  articles 
wore  u>el'iil  and  exoelloni  in  their  way ;  but  bore  no  comparison, 
as  ovitlonoe  of  skill  and  progress,  with  the  linen  fabrics  of 

We  li'>|>e  that  Ixt'^re  an«»ther  centennial  the  judges  mav  be 
aMo  to  OiMumonJ  Auierican  linens  as  highly  as  we  now  can  those 
ol'  Ireland,  Austria,  and  Riis>ia.  We  have  every  variety  of  soil 
ncoossarv  t'>r  the  growth  of  tlax  ;  and  half  a  centur}-  since,  l)cfore 
the  onorni«»iis  deve  lopment  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  it  was  a 
ei>mmon  arliele  of  cultivation  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
was  spun  and  woven  by  hand  into  domestic  fabrics  in  miny 
hoiK<eht»Kls,  where  the  old  spinning-wheels  are  yet  preserveil  as 
curio>itios.  Aeres  of  Hax  are  now  cultivateil  for  the  seetl.  in 
ni  my  of  the  States  of  the  Union  :  Init  the  ripened  fibre  which 
is  tluis  ol)taineil  is  too  coar>e  and  harsh  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Good  flax  fibre  was,  however,  shown  at  the  Exhibition, 
from  Canada;  and  we  l>olieve  its  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of 
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ifacturc,  and  its  conversion  into  yarn  and  cloth,  to  be  one 
e  possibilities  of  the  future,  and  one  which  will  amply  repay 
tion  and  examination  by  thoughtful  men.  It  does  not  seem 
the  amount  of  hand  labor  required  to  fit  the  fibre  for  the 
lines,  now  so  largely  employed  for  spinning,  need  be  so  great 
form  an  insupenible  obstacle. 

Samuel  Webber. 
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The  best-known  and  commonly  used  fibres  of  Tegetibk 
origin,  other  than  cotton,  are  those  of  flax  and  hemp;  of 
which  the  proportion  shown  by  the  United  States  was  vm 
small.  Fair  specimens  were  exhibited  from  West  Virginia, 
Oregon,  and  Kentucky ;  but,  as  was  remarked  in  relation  to 
flax  fabrics,  the  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  seems  to  have 
entirely  overshadowed  this  industry.  Canada,  also,  sent  two 
exhibits  of  flax  of  fair  quality. 

Nearly  all  the  exhibits  of  these  fibres  of  any  consequence 
were  from  Europe.  Austria  sent  flax  from  Moravia,  of  excel- 
lent quality  ;  and  hemp  from  Hungary.  Italy  contributed  tke 
finci^t  specimens  of  hemp,  from  Bologna. 

Holland  showed  three  (3)  very  fine  collections  of  &i. 
Portugal  was  represented  by  forty-nine  exhibitors  of  flax,  and 
four  of  hemp ;  some  of  the  flax  short  in  fibre,  but  of  very  fine 
quality. 

Spain  had  twenty-five  exhibitors  of  flax,  and  twenty-two  of 
hemp  ;  covering  a  wide  range  of  length  and  quality  of  staple. 

Uussia  contributed  thirteen  (13)  collections  of  flax,  and  three 
(3)  of  hemp,  all  of  excellent  quality  ;  and  Belgium  sent  two  (2) 
very  fine  exiiibits  of  flax,  of  exceeding  fineness  and  beauty. 

A  feature  of  great  interest,  however,  was  the  display,  from 
various  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries,  of  fibres  little  known 
to  us,  except  by  their  products  ;  but  which  seem  capable,  by  the 
application  of  suitable  niaciiinery,  of  becoming  of  immense  value 
in  the  future,  as  subjects  of  manufacture. 

The  most  noticeable  of  these  was  the  manilla  hemp,  "  3/t« 
textilis^^'  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  we  usually  sec  in 
the  form  of  cordage  ;  but  which  has  a  fibre  capable,  like  tboee 
of  flax  and  hemp,  of  extreme  sulxli vision,  by  proper  treatment; 
being  composed  of  a  collection  of  finer  fibres,  united  by  a  gin- 
tinous  matter,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  admits  of  tbe 
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reduction  of  the  apparently  coarse,  long  fibre  exhibited  (in 
8ome  cases  reaching  12  or  13  feet  in  length),  into  a  fibre  suffi- 
ciently fine  for  delicate  fabrics. 

Samples  of  these  fabrics  were  exhibited  in  the  collection  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  were  well  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  same  collection  were  also  to  be  found  numerous  speci- 
mens of  the  pina  "  cloth ;  and  the  fibres  from  which  they  were 
woven,  as  well  as  those  of  the  banana,  and  other  plants  of  the 
same  genus.  The  fibres  of  the  agave  or  yucca,  from  Mexico, 
were  also  very  suggestive.  Hammocks,  nets,  "  grass-cloth  *' 
(so-called),  and  paper  of  astonishing  strength,  were  exhibited 
by  the  local  governments  of  Yucatan  and  Hidalgo,  manufac- 
tured from  this  material ;  and  its  abundance  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  seems  to  make  it  a  subject  worthy  the  notice 
of  manufacturers,  if  some  ready  means  can  be  discovered  of 
cleaning  the  fibre  from  the  fieshy  part  of  the  leaf. 

Besides  these,  there  were  a  vast  number  of  less-known  fibres 
exhibited;  the  '^Phormium,"  or  New  Zealand  fljix,  being  the 
most  familiar. 

All  the  British  colonies  sent  a  greater  or  less  variety  of  this 
and  other  fibres :  the  Fourcroya  gigantea,'*  the  ramie,  the 
pita,  the  plantain,  the  banana,  the  pineapple,  the  wild  fig,  and 
the  aloe,  the  silk-grass,  and  the  mahoe,  or  hibiscus,  being  among 
their  contributions ;  forty-nine  different  varieties,  including  the 
above,  being  contributed  from  the  Mauritius  alone,  and  twenty- 
six  from  Queensland.  Twenty  different  vaiieties  were  sent  by 
Robert  Prestoe,  Esq.,  the  government  botanist  of  Trinidad; 
eight  from  the  Bahamas ;  and  five,  from  British  Guiana. 

Brazil,  also,  contributed  several  valuable  fibres  ;  the  asclepias, 
urenas,  palms  (of  different  species),  bilbergia,  and  fourcroya 
being  the  principal  ones. 

From  Spain  came  a  great  variety  of  samples  of  the  Esparto 
^ass,  showing  how  largely  it  can  be  improved  in  quality  by 
cultivation.  This  material  is  at  present  almost  exclusively  used 
for  paper-stock,  but  was  shown  to  be  available  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  Hats,  baskets,  and  other  articles  were 
exhibited,  which  had  been  made  of  it ;  and  if,  as  reported,  it 
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will  grow  in  the  sand  where  nothing  else  will,  it  is  worthj  of 
attention.  The  Spanish-Portuguese  Indian  colonies,  China 
and  Japan  and  Portuguese  Africa,  also  sent  a  variety  of  fibres; 
the  ramie  or  China-grass  being  exhibited  in  fabrics  in  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  departments.  Mats  and  matting  fn» 
reeils,  rushes,  and  other  similar  plants,  were  shown  bj  CUn 
and  Japan,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  colonies;  and  were  de- 
serving of  praise  for  workmanship  and  ingenuity. 

Those  of  us  who  can  readily  recall  the  whole  historj  of 
the  alpaca  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  adaptation  of 
existing  machinery,  with  slight  modifications,  to  the  purpose,  bj 
Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  who  have  also  noted  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  manufacture  of  jute  in  Scotland,  in  and  about  Dundee 
especially,  can  easily  imagine  that  there  is  destined  to  be  t 
great  industry  developed  out  of  the  manufacture  of  the  ManiOi 
hemp,  the  Sisal-grass,  the  ramie,  and  the  American  aloe;  and, 
with  this  opinion,  we  can  but  think  the  exhibition  of  the  greit 
variety  of  fibres  at  the  Centennial  as  having  been  of  great  valoe 
in  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  practical  men.  There  seemi 
to  be  no  more  difficulty  in  applying  existing  machinerr  to 
these  fibres  than  to  alpaca  or  jute,  if  the  fibres  can  be  first 
freed  from  their  woody  or  fleshy  coverings ;  and  that  question 
does  not  seem  to  present  any  insuperable  diflSculty,  though  it 
may  require  time  and  patience  to  develop  the  most  economietl 
method. 

Samuel  Webber. 


IXTERXATIOXAL  EXPOSITIOX. 

n.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Chief  qf  the  Bureau  of  Awards, 

Sir.  —  In  pui^tumce  of  instructions  from  your  Bureau  that  each  group  of  judges 
»uld  submit  a  report  exhibiting  a  survey  of  the  Exposition  in  their  particular  depart- 
nt,  and  embodying  the  instructive  fac's  observed  and  conclusions  suggested  in  their 
iininationf  the  judges  of  Group  IX.  have  authorized  the  undersigned  to  represent  the 
ults  of  their  examination.  In  the  consultations  upon  the  awards  to  exhibitont  among 
members  of  this  group,  who  represented  ten  different  nationahties,  all  national  dis- 
ctioos  were  ignored ;  and  so  full  whs  the  interchange  of  opinion  among  the  judges, 
1  so  absolute  the  harmony  of  sentiment,  that  an  individual  member  of  the  group  can 
-dly  fail  to  express  the  common  opinion.  In  intrusting  the  preparation  of  the  general 
ort  to  an  American,  there  was  not  only  a  graceful  courtesy  on  the  part  of  our  foreign 
leagues,  but  a  recognition  of  the  propriety  that  the  reports  of  an  exhibition  made  upon 
lerican  soil,  and  conducted  by  American  enterprise,  should  be  made  from  an  American 
ndpoint  The  latter  consideration  is  enfoued  by  the  fact,  that  the  reiwrts  of  the 
!igu  judges  to  their  own  government  will  state  the  facts  and  conclusions  specially 
^resting  to  the  respective  foreign  nations. 


PART  L 
WOOL. 


Class  667.  —  fVool  in  the  FleecCy  in  Bales,  and  Carded, 

\  first  in  nationni  importance  in  every  country  whose  civiliza- 
n  has  either  dawned  or  matured,  wool,  the  raw  material  of 
3  oldest  of  the  textile  manufactures,  necessarily  takes  pre- 
ience.  Leading  all  nations  in  the  supply  of  this  material,  the 
oup  of  British  Colonies  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  known 

Australia,  makes  itself  splendidly  conspicuous.    The  colonies 

New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
ismania.  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  although 
larate  political  organizations,  exhibit  so  marked  a  nationality 
this  common  production  that  we  are  compelled  to  anticipate 
jir  inevitable  destiny,  and  consider  them  as  one  nation. 
Foreign  judges,  who  were  familiar  with  the  great  European 
positions,  concur  in  pronouncing  the  exhibition  of  wools 

Australia  at  the  International  Exposition  of  1876  as  surpass- 
l  any  ever  before  made.    The  colonies  vied  with  each  other 

making  their  exhibits  upon  a  scale  proportionate  to  their 
8t  power  of  production.    Thus,  the  wools  of  each  exhibitor 
re  shown  in  bales,  in  numerous  fleeces,  and  illustrative  sam- 
as  produced  from  ewes,  rams,  hoggets,  and  lam1)s,  as 
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unwashed,  cold  washed,  and  hot- water  washed,  and  as  adapted 
for  combing  or  clothing  purposes.  Of  course,  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  display  was  the  capacity  of  Australia  for  the 
culture  of  wool  of  the  merino  race,  adapted  to  the  pre«?nt 
exigencies  of  the  manufacturing  nations ;  for  the  exhibition  of 
wool  of  other  races  by  Australia  was  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. The  fibre  of  this  race  was  shown  here  in  the  utmost 
perfection,  both  in  staple  and  condition,  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  manufacture,  with  a  production  already  of  gigantic 
proportions,  yet  constantly  enlarging.  When  we  consider  the 
wide  adaptation  of  this  fibre  to  the  uses  both  of  luxury  and 
necessity,  and  remember  that  it  was  for  centuries  the  mooopol? 
of  a  single  nation,  refused  even  to  its  colonies;  that,  when 
Spain  relaxed  her  monopoly,  scarcely  over  a  century  ago,  it 
was  only  in  favor  of  the  kings  of  Europe  ;  and  that  the  merino* 
procured  from  Spain  by  George  III.  in  1792,  in  excliange  for 
eight  carrifige  horses,  were  literally  the  direct  source  of  the 
Australian  wool  husbandry,  —  we  must  regard  the  AustniliiB 
exhibit  as  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  worki*« 
acquisitions  within  the  last  century. 

The  only  deficiency  attending  this  exhibit,  and  one  which 
the  high  culture  and  science  of  these  colonies  might  have  easily 
supplied,  was  the  want  of  systematized  information  as  to  the 
statistics  of  the  wool  production  and  sheep  husbandry,  the 
methods  of  improvement,  and  the  details  which  would  be  «o 
interesting  to  the  practical  shepherd.  This  deficiency,  in  8on>e 
respect  supplied  by  the  several  commissioners  and  by  personal 
inquiries  and  reference  to  reliable  authorities,  forbids  the  fiil- 
ness  of  information  in  this  report  which  the  importance  of  the 
Australian  wool  production  demands. 

The  number  of  sheep,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  is  statc<l 
in  the  following  communication,  addressed  to  Colonel  Sandfurd, 
the  British  Commissioner,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  the  writer:  — 

PlIILADKLFHIA. 

Sir,  —  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  covering  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Hayef,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  tliat  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  Au-Jtralian  Colonies  in  the  year  1874,  the  lalcit 
year  to  which  I  liave  stiitistics,  was  as  follows :  — 
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Sheep. 

New  South  Wales   22,872,882 

Victoria   11,226,206 

South  Australia   6,120,211 

Queensland   7,268,046 

Tasmania   1,714,168 

Western  Australia   777,861 

New  Zealand   11,704,853 


Total   61,684,127 


number  at  the  present  time  would  be  very  much  larger ;  but  I 
that  I  cannot  inform  Mr.  Hayes  what  is  the  average  rate  of 
increase.  The  production  of  wool  may  be  arrived  at  on  the 
f  the  average  clifis,  which  I  believe  to  be  2^  lbs.  of  washed  wool 
h  fleece.  If  Mr.  Hayes  consults  the  export  returns  of  the  dif- 
colonies,  it  may  be  important  that  he  should  know  that  a  large 
ty  of  Queensland  grown  wool  is  exported  from  Sydney ;  and 
luch  of  the  wool  grown  in  New  South  Wales  is  shipped  from 
la  and  South  Australia,  owing  to  exceptional  facilities  for  water 
ilroad  carriage.  The  statistical  returns  of  the  different  colonies 
without  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  be  very  misleading,  by  the 
>roduction  of  Australia  being  made  to  appear  vastly  greater 
is  in  fact. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c., 
(Signed)  Charles  Robinson, 

Secretary  New  South  Wales  Commission, 

5  report  of  1876  of  H.  Schwartze  &  Co.,  of  London, 
high  authority  in  wool  statistics,  states  the  exports  of 
alian  wool  in  1875-76,  as  follows  :  — 


Bale*. 

Great  Britain   771,786 

United  States   5,807 

Continental  countries   2,414  ' 


ToUl   780,007 


is  amount,  according  to  their  estimate,  is  equal  to  247,- 
00  lbs. 

3  report  for  1874  of  Mr.  Alexander  Bruce,  the  chief  in- 
)r  of  live-stock  in  New  South  Wales,  declared  to  be  a  high 
rity,  gives  the  following  instructive  facts  in  relation  to  the 
of  that  colony,  and  may  be  regarded  as  illustrative  of  all 
>lonics :  — 
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SHEEP \Xu 

I.  THi?  Xtmiifr.  —  The  numbtfr  of  sheep  in  the  colony  in  1874  was 

*'*.7''v»^>>S,  aai  ^Lr'^r.iH  in  1j?7.>;  being  an  increase  in  Ifylo  ol 
5.0-'»  •7>^. 

±.  0>fli)«ji^  <Bt</  Cl'jfkiny.  —  The  remms  give  6,100.000  combing 
^heep.  xsA  .5.4*>X'">>  cioihiiig:  while,  with  respect  to  6,420,* >00,  it  is 
DOC  si^eti  wh<ether  they  are  combing  or  dothing,  and,  in  a  good  maoj 
o^es.  owT:er«  sire  no  infbrmauon. 

3.  Z/zJw-M'-^w'Zf.i  Crw-irtd  Skfep.  —  Of  these,  some  125,<H» 
are  remrr^:  an*!  thej  are  giren  as  being  of  the  following  breeds : 
Lekescers.  I-xnSI  :  Lincolu5,l>,771  ;  Downs  jumI  other  breeds,  37,^ ; 
and  Cross-bre«l  rlieep.  62.242. 

4.  /A>ir  tept.  —  In  31>5  cases,  sheep  are  retomed  as  depastured  io 
pad  iocks :  in  54>4.  as  shepherded ;  in  88.  as  both  in  |Huldocks  and 
shepbenie«i  :  and.  in  381  cases,  no  information  is  given  on  this  point. 

5.  Lapr^yrfmfHL  —  On  681  holdings,  the  sheep  are  reported  to  be 
improving;  on  43.  as  deteriorating;  on  72,  as  stationary;  and  548 
owners  make  no  returns. 

6.  Stud  Sitfp  iHtrodnced.  —  The  retoms  show  that  of  these  sheep 
there  were  23.412  introduced.  <^  which,  18,086  were  merino,  343  Lei* 
cesters,  4,741  Lincolns,  and  42  Downs. 

The  Advantac.k>  or  Fencing  for  Sheep. 

1.  Improvement. —  {\)  In  the  health  and  soundness  of  the  sheep; 
(2)  in  their  size  and  stamina:  (3)  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  wool; 
(4'  in  the  oarryin;^  i*afvibility  of  the  holding. 

2.  Soring.  —  i  1 )  In  expense  of  management ;  (2)  in  the  losses  aris- 
ing from  shephenling,  especially  from  b:id  shephenls. 

Adrnntntj^s  to  Oimer.  —  It  relieves  him  from  the  trouble 
managing  shepiienls  and  hut-keepers,  and  allows  him  time  to  attend  lo 
tlie  improvement  of  the  breed  of  his  sheep. 

4.  Gent  ml  Jifufjit.  —  Tliis  is  stated  by  owners  to  be  an  increase  ot 
the  v:Uue  of  a  run  of  from  20  lo  GO  per  cent. 

SHEKP  (B). 
I.  Lambing. 

The  general  average  of  shepherded  flocks  was  72  J  per  cent;  of  pt<l- 
docked  sheep,  7')  jx*r  cent ;  and  of  sheep  de[>asturetl  both  wars,  74} 
per  cent. 
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II.  Clip. 

1.  Greasy. — 

lllS.  oz. 

The  average  clip  of  greasy  wool  in  shepherded  sheep  was    .4  3^^^^ 


paddocked  sheep  was   A: 

M    both   4  lOjV 

2.  Creeh-washed,  — 

The  average  of  phepherded  sheep  was   2  12^**^ 

paddocked   3  Af^ 

both   2  12^^ 

3.  Hot-water  washed, — 

The  average  of  shepherded  sheep  was   2 

paddocked   3  2 

both   2  ll^V 

4.  Scoured. — 

The  average  of  shepherded  sheep  was   2  2^^ 

paddocked   2  8 

both   2  10 


III.  Difference  in  Weioiit  between  Combing  and  Clothing. 

On  this  point,  1,238  owners  give  no  information ;  75  cannot  say ;  4, 
that  there  is  no  difference ;  32,  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  favor 
of  combing;  4  put  the  difference  at  8  oz. ;  2,  at  12  oz. ;  1,  at  16 
oz. ;  4,  at  more  than  IG  oz. ;  and  G  state  that  combing  is  the  more 
profitable. 

The  important  facts  presented  by  this  statement,  are  that 
more  than  half  the  sheep  produce  combing  wool ;  the  respective 
weights  of  the  greasy,  creek- washed,  hot-water  washed,  and 
scoured  wools ;  and  the  positive  testimony,  which  should  be 
specially  noted  by  the  California  wool- growers,  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  fencing  sheep.  It  is  obvious  that  this  must  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the  feed  and  general  custom  of  the 
country,  and  still  more  upon  whether  tlie  flock-masters  own  the 
land,  or  pasture  at  large.  In  tliis  connection,  it  may  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Bruce  elsewhere  states  that  the  fence  most  approved 
for  sheep  and  cattle  is  a  fence  with  split  posts,  —  one  split-top 
rail  and  five  wires. 

The  following  communication  from  the  commissioner  of  an- 
other colony  —  South  Australia  —  gives  the  following  interest- 
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ing  and  illustrative  facts  as  to  the  weight  of  fleeces  and  the 
extent  of  the  flocks  of  individual  flock-masters  : — 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIAX  WOOL. 

Maix  BriLDiHO,  8th  Jane,  ISTl 
To  the  Judges  of  FToo/,  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Gentlemen,  —  As  Corainissioner  for  ^  South  Australia,**  I  hire 
the  honor  to  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  weight  of  fleeces  of  wool  exam- 
ined by  you  in  this  court.  Taking  first  a  copy  of  the  declared  tceightt 
of  some  wool  in  bales  seen  by  you,  and  of  which  you  have  the  growen' 
names,  and  then  appending  the  weights  of  fleeces  you  desired  shoold 
be  weighed  in  the  Main  Building  :  — 

I.  —  Declared  Weights  of  Wool  Exhibited^  (dl  unwashed. 

A.  — MOORAK  WOOL.    (W.  T.  Brown.) 

CootMitc  in  ATenm  Weight  at 

No.  of  BalMudClAMofSbeep.       FleeoM.  Fleee*.  AftofSkciy. 

lbs.      OS.  dwt. 

No.  1.    Ewes    ....        U  7      9  8  rein. 

„    2.    Hoggets   ...        15  7     3  18  moDthi. 

„    3.    Lambs.    ...        20  2    12   12^^  4  „ 

„    4.    Wethers  ...        15  7      6     6^  2  rein. 

Mem,    40,<X)0  sheep  are  pastured  at  "  Moorak." 

B.  —  WONOK  A  WOOL.    ( Hay  ward,  Armstrong,  &  Co. ) 

Content*  io  Arenieo  Wei|fht  of 
No.  of  Bale*  and  CUm  of  Sberp.        l>'le«c««.  Fleece.  Afe  of  Skny. 

Ibn.     OS.  dvt. 

No.  1.    Ewes   ....        14  712^  3  years. 

2.    Hoggets   ...         13  7      4   14}|  18  months. 

„    3.    Lambs.    ...        20  3    11     3^  5 

4.    Wethers   ...         12  8      0    0  3  years. 

Mem.    23,759  sheep  on  **  Wonoka." 

C  — WILPEXA  WOOL.    (Price  &  Browne.) 

Cnntent*  io  Arermge  Wright  of 

No.  of  Ba^Mi  «Dd  CUm  of  Shcfvp.        FUrcce*.  Fleece.  Age  of  fbmf- 

Ibe.  tM.  dwt. 

No.  1.    Ewes    ....         11  7      0     0  3  yeara. 

2.  Hoggets    ...         12  7      5     5^^  18  monib. 

3.  Wi  thers   ...         10  8  11     3^  3  year*. 
„    4.    Lambs  ....        16  3      7     0  5  monib. 

Mom.    l»2,648  sheep  on  **  Wilpena." 

D.  — KEYNES. 

I  Ualo  Wi  thers  ...     15  rteeces ;  average  weight  9  lbs. ;  4  tooth  sbeep. 
Mom.  *heep  kept  by  Mr.  Keynes. 
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B.  —  Allan  McFarlane.   (N.F. )  Wool. 
1  Bale  Ewe  with  lamb  .   .  16  fleeces ;  av.  weight  6  lbs.;  well  sorted ;  3  yrs. 
Mem.    15,500  sheep  kept  by  Mr.  McFarlane. 


Contentfl  In 
Fleeces. 


P.  —  COLLINGROVE.    (J.  H.  Angus.) 

AyengA  Weight  of 

Flee 
lbs.  01. 
not  stated       6  1 

25  7    lOJ  0 

not  given        not  given 


No  of  Bales  aod  Clan  of  Sheep. 

No.  1.  Ewes  .  . 

„    2.  Hoggets  . 

„    3.  Wet  Ewes 

4.  Lambs  .  . 

„    5.  Lambs .  . 
Mem.    100,000  sheep  on  "  CoUingrove." 


dwt. 

0 


Age  of  Sheep. 

2  tooths. 
2  and  4  tooths. 
4  and  5  tooths, 
not  given. 


II.  —  Weights  of  Fleeces  weighed  in  the  Building  cu  reqitested. 
First.  — Of  the  four  fleeces  exhibited  by  J.  Keynes.    (Merino  WooL) 


lbs. 

.     .     .  11 

Ol. 

6 

dwt. 

0 

•  .2  ,  

12 

0 

•.8  

.     .     .  10 

11 

8 

,.4     „  .... 

12 

7 

8 

Second.  —  Of  the  fleeces  exhibited  by  J.  Murray. 

lbs.  OS. 
  12  11 


No.  1  weighs 
2 
3 

4  „ 

5 
6 


12 
15 
14 
15 
15 


2 
11 

5 
13 

3 


ot. 

11 


Third.  — Of  the  fleeces  exhibited  by  Thomas  Graham. 

lbs. 

No.  1  weighs   13 

,.2                                              11  6 

3     „                                         11  15 

.,4                                              12  9 

6     ,                                         10  2 

,.6                                              13  3 


(Merino  Wool.) 

dwt. 

8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 

Mixed  Lincoln 
and  Leicester, 

dwt. 

6 
12 
0 
8 
0 
0 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Sam.  Davenport, 
Special  Commissioner  for  South  Australia, 

A  brief  review  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Australian  sheep 
husbandry  has  reached  its  present  commanding  position,  with  a 
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presentation  of  some  of  the  instructive  facts  in  relation  to  the 
merino  culture  drawn  from  Australian  experience,  is  justified 
by  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  principal  sources  of  this 
review  are  responses  to  personal  inquiries,  or  authorities  ob- 
Lained  from  or  confirmed  by  the  respective  colonial  commis- 
sioners. Of  the  works  having  this  sanction,  the  most  important 
are  Mr.  Graham's  treatise  on  the  ^  Australian  Merino,"  and  the 
'^Xew  South  Wales  Wool  Inquiry,"  published  in  1871  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 

Captain  John  McArthur,  an  officer  of  the  British  army,  who 
had  landed  at  Sydney  in  1790,  just  two  years  after  it  had  been 
formed  into  a  penal  settlement,  was  the  first  to  observe  that  the 
fleeces  of  the  hairy  Bengal  sheep,  brought  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  had  in  some  way  become  sensibly  ameliorated. 
Conceiving  the  idea  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  settlement 
were  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  production  of  fleeces  of  the  best 
quality,  he  induced  the  importation  of  a  small  flock  of  merino 
sheep  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the 
Dutch  government.  In  1803,  he  took  with  him  to  England 
samples  of  wool  from  the  crosses  which  he  had  made  of  coarse- 
Avoolle<l  ewes  with  Spanish  rams.  At  that  period  all  the  fine 
cloths  of  England  were  made  of  wool  imported  from  S|)ain. 
Fortunately,  Captain  McArthur  arrived  in  England  at  a  time 
when  the  English  manufacturers  were  alarmed  lest  their  wool 
supply  from  Spain  sliould  be  cut  off  by  a  threatened  war. 
Through  tlie  influence  of  these  manufacturers,  Captain  McArthur 
secured  the  assent  of  the  British  Secretary  of  State  fur  the  coli)- 
nies  to  his  application  for  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  New  South  Wales,  for  prosecuting  the  growth  of  fine 
wool  for  export.  He  also  obtained  a  few  Spanish  merinos  from 
the  royal  flock  of  (ieorge  111.,  these  merinos  being  the  "twin 
Cabana  with  the  French  Imperial  Cabana,  liambouillet."  Hav- 
ing arrived  in  the  colony  with  his  chosen  flock,  which  was  placed 
upon  the  tract  of  land  secured  by  his  grant,  he  commenced  the 
reclamation  of  his  estate  and  the  creation  of  fine- wool  flocks, 
through  the  persistent  use  of  the  George  III.  rams  u|)on  so 
sorry  a  lot  of  sheep  that  "  long  years  were  taken  to  eliminate 
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the  bad  qualities  of  the  pristine  animals  on  which  he  bred." 
For  years,  the  only  efforts  for  improvement  were  made  by  him- 
self; and  so  slow  was  his  progress,  "that  it  took  some  twenty- 
three  years"  to  perfect  the  pure  breed  of  Australian  merinos.  In 
1810,  the  exportation  was  only  167  lbs.  ;  in  1820,  99,415  lbs.  ; 
in  1826,  806,302  lbs.  The  best  growers  in  the  colony  "  bred 
from  McArthur's  ewes."  "From  about  1829  to  1840,"  says 
Mr.  Graham,  "the  Australian  wool  had  a  character  so  uniform 
and  fixed,  that  an  English  wool  broker  or  sorter  could  with  cer- 
tainty select  by  the  touch  alone,  from  a  bale  of  others,  a  Botany 
Bay  fleece,  as  they  were  called."  The  sheep,  however,  were 
small,  — the  ewes  weighing  not  more  than  30  to  34  lbs.  each, 
—  and  the  wool  wanting  in  denseness ;  the  animals  being  bred 
mainly  for  fineness,  in  which  they  excelled.  Smallness  of  size 
still  appears  to  be  the  general  character  of  Australian  sheep,  as 
shown  by  the  average  yield  of  unwashed  wool  per  sheep  in  New 
South  Wales,  —  4  lbs.  9  oz.  After  the  time  of  Mr.  McArthur, 
who  died  in  1834,  many  breeders,  by  selecting  the  largest  and 
best-woolled  sheep  to  breed  from  every  year,  and  by  keeping 
their  runs  understocked,  or  by  liberal  feeding,  imparted  size  and 
density  of  fleece  to  the  Australian  merinos,  the  ewes  of  some 
flocks  attaining  an  average  weiglit  of  70  lbs. 

Subsequently  to  1835,  stud  sheep  were  largely  imported  from 
abroad  ;  attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  Australian  merinos 
by  crosses  of  the  English  races,  —  the  Leicesters,  Lincolns,  and 
Downs,  —  not  only  with  signal  failure,  but  with  incalculable  in- 
jury to  the  most  of  the  native  merinos. 

The  Rambouillet  sheep  were  also  largely  introduced ;  also 
without  benefit,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Graham,  because  without 
artificial  sustenance  they  were  too  large  for  the  country.  The 
German  sheep,  imported  at  great  expense,  produced  no  benefit 
either  in  quality  of  wool  or  weight  of  fleece.  Recently,  Ver- 
mont sheep  have  been  introduced ;  and  Mr.  Graliain  says,  "  Of 
all  imported  sheep,  those  of  our  first  cousins,  the  Americans, 
are  the  best." 

The  results  of  Australian  experience  would  seem  to  show  that 
climate  has  less  to  do  with  the  excellence  of  merino  wools  than 


U  comiDOiJ  v  puj»j»»>sed-    Tiie    siu:  inti'^  cinnicrr  .  a  Pf^«»n  <rf 
i'.x<'Jih^i\^  h*^x )  ^  caxi  2iiid  cl:»e§.  is  f»:ixite'  zufcszi^e:?.  f*roJuce  u 
li*r;4v  v  or  ^aJuaUe  wck;]  at  do  kuj  citiht  p:*niv«ii'  c<  iirf  cdunies; 
ttfid  wool  of  the  Darling  Dt»irii«.  whiiixi  liifr  t3\w»-  rrown  by  t 
(tuntful  and  judidou*  fvsteiD  of  Kieracm,  »  sitexccf^ioiul,  il- 
tlioii;(h  known  a§  a  "  hot-CM>niitrr  w..k»1-''    StD-  Austradia  cod- 
firifiM  tUa  thc'orv  of  scientific  writerE-  tliai  iL*  nararal  region  fi»r 
niifrino  Hlier;|>  i.-*  the  region  of  tlie  r'tnt:  for  ibe  exoellent  wine* 
of  f  lidwj  (Milonies  were  among  the  mi*st  chancu-ri^dc  of  their 
prcHliirtionH  kIiowh  at  the  Exposition. 

Atiotlier  leH8on  taught  by  the  Australian  »beep  husbandir, 
cnttliriiicd  hy  notefl  taken  at  the  £x|>05ition«  is  the  advantage  of 
c'hmi?  brc'cding.  Mr.  Graham  savs  that,  for  a  period  of  twentr- 
iivii  vnirH,  he  was  enica;]:ed  in  testini;  the  value  of  in-and-in 
hnM'ding.  liy  in-breeding  he  does  not  mean  indiscriminate 
bnM'ding,  witliout  ftelection  :  but,  on  thecontrarv*  breeding  with 
judiciouM  Helection  ;  that  is,  rejecting  the  faulty  sheept  male  and 
f'nnide,  find  breeding  only  from  the  perfecL  With  tliis  qualifi- 
(Mition,  he  remarks  :  "I  say  that  I  never  8aw  an  entire  flock ot 
riMilly  good  sheep  that  was  not  wholly  composed  of  in- bred  ani- 
niiilH  ;  and  I  think  it  scarcely  possible  to  breed  good  sheep  widh 
n»it  liuviii'r  recourse  to  in-breedin«i:." 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  that  these  views  were  confimKJ 
by  nicinorandji  attached  to  Australian  fleeces  displayed  at  the 
K\po.siti»»n,  —  uicnioranda  made,  of  course,  without  reference 
t»»  any  tlirory  of  breeding.  Some  of  these  memoranda  were  as 
follow  JH  :  -  - 

^  Co.,  Yuiulolla,  Qiiconsljind.  Combing  ewe,  bred  |»un* 
wiilnu  ilu'ir  own  tlorks  lor  iwenly-onc  years,  bred  in  paddocks, eniirtlj 
oil  iiuli»;ri»oiiH  i;raN>t'«*.*' 

"1*.  Pi.  risluM\  Ka>t  IbuMington  Hill,  Darling  Downs  I>i>irio[. 
i^^irruNl.iiul.  This  clip  ]i:i>  Invn  bred  in  Adelaide,  South  Au^tndii. 
I\»i  r»»ii>  NtMrs  i  I  ttn'i  in  to  tlu  ir  own  hhn^l,  and  have  been  acclinialnl 
h)  ^^^lv■l•ll^l  Old  srxt  n  \oar>;  pnMH>univd  hy  chamber  of  commerce  to 

lliv  uionI  i  sM'mial]\  vhmuMjic  wivO." 

•MixS'iij^"  riaik,  iJuoiMi>lai.vl.  Slut'p  improved  by  Tasmaiiian  nnr 
iuis»s,  pmv  tor  uk»iv  than  tit'iy  years.** 
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«  C.  H.  Grison,  Queensland.  Bred  within  their  own  blood  many 
ars." 

Undoubtedly,  one  object  of  this  close  breeding  with  large 
Ksk-mastcrs  is  to  preserve  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
ool  approved  by  their  old  countries.    It  is  well  known  that 

uniform  are  the  characteristics  in  certain  flocks,  and  so  high 
8  probity  of  the  growers,  that  the  clips  of  some  proprietors 
e  purchased  by  the  same  customers  from  year  to  year,  almost 
thout  testing.  This  uniformity  and  reliability  is  one  of  the 
eat  advantages  to  the  manufacturer  of  having  sheep  hus- 
ndry  pursued  on  a  large  scale.  He  may  select  from  one  or 
o  clips,  with  certainty,  the  precise  wools  adapted  to  his 
brics.  This  advantage  has  already  been  perceived  in  pur- 
asea  from  our  California;  where  wool  growing,  conducted 

capitalists  in  large  flocks,  has  begun  to  be  pursued,  as  in 
jstralia,  systematically  and  scientifically. 
Sheep  husbandry,  being  —  not  even  excepting  the  gold  mining 
lerests — of  the  first  importance  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  is 
rsued  by  capitalists  and  men  of  intelligence.  lielieved,  as 
B  proprietors  are,  from  the  principal  expense  in  Northern  cli- 
ites,  —  that  of  providing  shelter  and  stores  of  winter  fodder,  — 
nter  protection  not  being  required,  and  the  indigenous  grasses 
ing  nutritious  even  when  dried,  the  principal  outlay  required, 
addition  to  that  for  stock,  is  for  providing  an  uninterrupted 
pply  of  water.  The  destructive  droughts  of  1866  have  led  to 
^visions  for  this  supply  on  the  broadest  scale.  Precautionary 
iasurcs  have  been  taken,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Aus- 
lia,  against  the  failure  of  water.  At  enormous  expense,  dry 
ter-courses  have  been  converted  into  permanent  rivers,  reser- 
irs  and  tanks  have  been  constructed,  wells  have  been  dug  and 
ins  made,  and  the  stations  so  provided  with  water  as  to  pre- 
it  the  recurrence  of  the  catastrophe  of  1866. 
The  expense  of  transportation  to  the  very  distant  markets 
.king  the  weight  of  the  dirt  and  yolk  of  the  wool  a  serious 
m,  the  washing  of  the  wool  on  the  sheep  is  conducted  with  a 
^roughness  nowhere  else  known.  Tlie  washed  wools,  whether 
d  or  hot  water  washed,  extensively  exhibited  at  the  Expo- 
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sition  in  bales  and  cases,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
scoured  or  absolutely  clean  wools. 

Attention  is  given  to  every  detail  connected  with  the  monofae- 
ture  of  wool,  —  as  in  the  shearing.  The  uniformity  of  the  cKp- 
ping  in  fleeces  exhibited  at  the  Exposition,  the  steps  usuall? 
made  by  the  shears  being  scarcely  visible,  was  the  subject  ol 
favorable  comment  by  our  wool-growers  ;  yet  the  price  paid  the 
shearers,  reported  in  the  official  record  of  Victoria,  is  only 
148.  4d.  for  every  hundred  sheep  shorn. 

The  **  Wool  Inquiry  "  instituted  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  New  South  Wales  is  illustrative  of  the  hiijh  intellisrence  with 
which  the  wool  industry  of  the  Australian  Colonies  is  pursued. 
The  main  subject  of  the  inquiry  was.  What  descriptions  of  wool 
are  now  and  likely  to  be  most  in  demand  ;  and  what  are  the  be«t 
modes  of  preparing  the  wool,  and  putting  it  in  the  market? 
Circulars  containing  interrogations,  all  pertinent  to  this  general 
question,  were  addressed  to  the  most  eminent  wool  houses  and 
chambers  of  commerce  of  England.  Full  answers  to  these  in- 
terrogations, by  the  thoroughly  informed  persons  and  commercial 
bodies  in  England,  are  published  in  the  "Wool  Inquiry."  As 
the  readers  of  this  report  will  be  principally  those  interested  in 
wool  production,  we  may  be  permitted  to  condense  some  of  the 
most  important  points  presented  in  these  answers. 

1.  As  to  the  distinction  between  combing  and  clothing  Au>- 
tralian  wools,  says  one  of  the  respondents,  —  Southey,  Baline, 
&  Co.,— 

**  All  woi>ls  of  Aiistraliiin  production  can  be  usotl  for  clothing:.  l»a: 
by  no  moans  all  for  combing.  There  are  limits  as  rfganls  Ifogth  d 
staple,  in  the  first  place ;  and  other  retiiiisiles,  such  jis  soundness  and 
elaiitieiiv.  iuvess;iry  for  the  latter  puqH)j»e.  It  will  be  clear,  tht-n^fore, 
tliat  within  these  conditions  no  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn,  abow 
or  Ih'Iow  which  it  can  In?  said  that  this  or  that  sample  is  a  dafhmg 
wool  and  a  clothing  Wivl  only,  or  a  combing  wool  and  a  oombing  ml 
only."  ^liB 

The  committiH?,  in  their  intem^gatories,  propoaedJgjl^^H 
Wind  the  following  points  of  exccllenoet  or  f^^^^^^^H 
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should  distinguish  a  true  combing  wool:  viz.,  1,  weight; 
2,  color  or  lustre ;  3,  length  ;  4,  freeness ;  5,  fineness  ;  6,  elas- 
ticity; 7,  softness;  8,  soundness;  9,  evenness  of  fleece;  and 
they  requested  their  respondents  to  divide  a  thousand  points 
among  them  according  to  their  respective  values. 
J.  T.  Simes  &  Co.  reply,  — 

*•  Soundness  is  the  first  requisite  in  combing  descriptions ;  next, 
length,  up  to  three  and  a  half  inches  for  fine  merino.  This  desidera- 
tum is  a  most  essential  one  in  combing  descriptions.  We  should  place 
the  characteristics  of  a  merino  combing  wool  in  the  following  order  and 
value:  soundness,  800;  length,  250;  freeness,  175;  weight,  100  (im- 
portant to  growers) ;  evenness,  75 ;  elasticity,  50 ;  fineness,  50.  Lus- 
trous color  is  scarcely  an  element  in  merino  combing." 

H.  Schwartze, — 

'^Soundness  and  quality,  not  singly  bat  combined,  constitute  the 
moat  valuable  feature  of  a  combing,  small  growth  and  soilness,  that  of 
a  clothing,  wool." 

Hazard  &  Caldicott  give  the  following  tabulation  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  qualities  in  combing  wools :  — 


M 

K 

S 
% 

i  1 

1 

£ 

1 
1 

i 

a 
1 

Wdght. 

Total  poui 

Combing  .    .  . 

170 

6('  ft' 

90 

i 

170 

1 

150 

1000 

A  similar  question  wu  propowd  bjr  the  Agricuhoial  Society 
in  relation  to  the  desinUe  quaBdei  ofdbcUy  «ook. 
To  this  Jacomb,  Sod,  &  Qo.  reply:— 

"The  chief  reqiii.it«^  »  fineness,  density, 

softness,  and  felting  qoalHifMWL" 


most  valuable 
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J.  T.  Simes  &  Co.,  — 

"  Clothing  wool  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  points:  fioeiies*, 
300;  softness,  200;  density,  150;  evenness,  100;  elasticity.  100; 
weight,  100;  soundness,  50." 


Hazard  &  Caldicott  give  the  following  table  :  — 


4 

e 

tt 
c 

1 

i 

1 

"C 

li 

1 

i 

r 
S. 

1 

1 

£ 

Clothing    .    .  . 

50 

140 

80 

170 

80 

80 

140 

150 

As  to  the  question,  whether  combing  or  clothing  wools  are 
likely  to  be  in  most  demand,  the  answers  are,  substantially, 
that  the  greater  demand  at  present  for  combing  wools  is  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  fashion  for  worsted  coatings ;  but  that  no 
man  can  with  certainty  forecast  the  future.  As  to  prices,  it  if 
said  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  the  preponderance  if 
that  the  best  clothing  wools  bring  the  best  prices,  although  thej 
have  less  weight.  As  to  shearing  and  shipping  in  grease,  it  is 
answered,  that  this  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  local  cir- 
cumstances ;  such  as  the  washing  facilities  at  the  station,  though 
the  washed  condition  is  that  most  generally  acceptable  to  vari- 
ous buyers  and  consumers.  For  uses  in  which  color  is  an  m- 
portant  quality,  tlie  unwashed  wools  stand  at  a  disadvantage,  as 
tliere  is  "  a  greater  difficulty  in  procuring  a  bright  color  from 
wools  which  have  been  packed  and  shipped  in  the  greMe." 
The  Bradford  Ciiamber  of  Commerce  decidedly  recommends 
washing  as  ^  pecuniarily  most  advantageous  to  the  grower." 

As  to  cold  or  hot  water  washing,  the  preponderance  of 
opinion  appears  to  be  that  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between 
tlie  two  processes,  where  both  are  efficiently  and  skilfully 
ap|>lied. 

In  rej)ly  to  the  question,  What  proportion  of  yolk  should  be 
retained  in  tiio  wool?  all  agree  that  just  sufficient  yolk  shoukl 
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be  retained  to  give  a  kindly  handle  "  to  the  fleece,  the  amount 
being  variously  put  at  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  Webster, 
Dewall,  &  Co.,  say,  — 

"The  sheep  should  be  allowed  forty-eight  hours  minimum  run 
between  washing  and  shearing,  but  in  cold  weather  more  time  might 
be  required.  No  jolk  should  be  retained  ;  but  it  should  be  allowed  to 
rise  again  after  washing,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent.  After 
washing,  the  fleece  should  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  on  the  sheep's 
back ;  and  only  sufficient  yolk  should  be  allowed  to  rise  to  give  the 
wool  a  soft  and  silky  feel.  In  fact  the  aim  under  all  circumstances, 
whatever  process  of  washing  may  be  adopted,  ought  to  be  to  give  this 
soft  silky  handle.  The  slight  quantity  of  yolk  tends  to  preserve  the 
wool,  and  cause  it  to  retain  its  natural  elasticity  and  strength." 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  sorting  and  skirting  and 
packing,  the  respondents  recommend  that  fleeces  should  be 
carefully  skirted,  and  stripped  of  all  locks,  bellies,  and  stained, 
burry,  or  seedy  pieces ;  great  care  being  taken  that  shanks  or 
kempy  hairs  are  not  folded  in  the  fleece.  The  pieces  should 
include  the  pole  lock,  belly  piece,  skirting,  and  shank,  and  any 
portions  towards  the  extremities  which  are  either  stained,  or 
badly  infested  with  burr  or  seed,  and  by  the  removal  of  which 
the  rest  of  the  fleece  will  remain  comparatively  free  from  faults. 
In  respect  to  the  classing  of  wools,  Mr.  Schwartze  says,  — 

"  With  very  superior  brands,  elaborate  sorting  is  desirable.  In  the 
case  of  medium  and  good  wools,  the  separation  into  young  wool,  first 
and  second  combing,  first  and  second  clothing,  cross-bred  lambs,  pieces, 
and  locks,  is  all  that  is  required  ;  while,  with  superior  and  faulty  wools, 
plentiful  skirting  is  sufficient. 

This  long  abstract  of  the  *  Wool  Inquiry '  will  be  excused,  as  it  serves 
to  answer  questions  directly  presented  to  the  observer  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Australian  wool  exhibits ;  while  the  whole  review  of 
Australian  wool  industry  anticipates  many  points  which  would  arise 
in  considering  the  merino  wool  culture  of  otiier  countries." 

It  is  a  natural  inquiry,  whether  the  Australian  wools  will 
continue  to  increase  at  the  accelerating  rates  which  have  been 
witnessed  in  recent  years.  In  the  last  decade,  the  increase  in 
New  South  Wales  has  been  threefold ;  the  numbers  of  sheep  in 
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1866  being  8,132,511,  while  the  returns  tor  tne  year  1875 
reached  nearly  25,000,000.  The  commissioners  of  this  ooloov 
declare,  in  their  official  catalogue,  that  if  seasons  continue 
propitious,  and  prices  are  maintained  at  any  thing  like  the 
present  rates,  the  probability  is  very  great  that  another  ten 
years  will  see  New  South  Wales  doubling  the  number  of  her 
sheep,  and  able  to  exhibit  a  return  of  forty  or  fifty  millions. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  country  ranking  second  in  importance  in  the  supply  of 
the  wools  of  commerce  is  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  num- 
ber  of  sheep,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Olld'endorff,  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  this  republic  at  the  Exposition,  from  a  numeration 
made  by  himself  as  Commissioner  of  her  Agriculturol  Depart- 
ment, is  57,501,260,  with  an  annual  yield  of  216,000,000  lbs. 
of  wool ;  all  of  which,  as  there  are  only  one  or  two  wool  manu- 
facturers, may  be  said  to  be  destined  for  export.  The  cbtails  as 
to  the  numbers  and  distribution  in  the  several  provinces  of  this 
republic,  as  furnished  by  Dr.  Olldendorfi*,  are  as  follows :  — 


y^iimber  of  Sheep  in  Argentine  RepuUir^  hy  Census  of  IS7G^  yi'rem  ky 

£.  Olldendorf. 


Buenos  Ayres 
Kntre  Hios 

Saiitiapo     .  . 

•Santa  Fe    .  . 

Corrientes  .  . 

Cordova    .  . 

•San- Luis  .  . 
(^atamarca 

Uioja  .  .  . 
Fucunian  . 

Mendoza    .  . 

San-Juan  .  . 
Jujuy  . 

Salta  .    .    .  . 

Total  .  . 


TaJiw. 

45.511,358 

$72,81^.172 

3,000.000  i 

3,600.0110 

1.200,000 

960.000 

4,600,000  1 

8,60U,l«it 

878.ono 

1.405.688  1 

1,0C0.0W 

118,815  i 

17O.000 

114,420  1 

14«xO00 

63.982  1 

]0«.OOU 

70,000  ' 

66.Mirt 

58,856  ) 

94,a<« 

120,200  ; 

2?>o,0l"J 

514,621 

331.473 

64,980  1 

4t).oon 

57.800,616  1 

$84,15:2,14^ 

•  This  probably  should  have  been  770,^^6,  as  indicated  by  the  Taloe. 
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Extract  from  Letter  of  Dr,  E.  OMendorff  to  George  W.  Bond, 

**  The  number  of  sheep  and  value  I  give  you  are  official,  and  are  as 
near  the  truth  as  any  man  ever  got  it,  except  the  misprints  in  Corrientes ; 
where  it  must  be  77,846  sheep,  value  $87,800." 

*•  216,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  is  too  much  for  57,501,260  sheep.  You 
cannot  calculate  more  than  an  average  of  Sj^  lbs.  per  head,  which 
would  give  you  201,254,410  lbs.  of  wool." 

"There  is  no  province  in  the  Argentine  Republic  called  Pena.  I 
know  a  district  in  the  Province  of  Cordova  called  Las  Pefias,  where 
a  good  many  sheep  are ;  but  the  principal  wool  growmg  is  in  the  Province 
of  Cordova,  the  Valle  de  la  Punilla.  The  name  is  derived  as  follows: 
Puna  is  a  class  of  grass  very  hard,  without  any  value ;  Punilla  is  a 
grass  similar  to  the  Puna  grass,  but  soft  and  pretty  good.  lUa  and  tVo, 
or  iza^  means  small,  tender;  and  so  Valle  de  la  Punilla  means  the 
valley  where  the  Punilla  grass  grows.** 

The  chief,  though  not  to  our  own  country  the  most  impor- 
tant, portion  of  these  exports  consists  of  merino  wools.  The 
exhibits  of  wools  from  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Hale  at  the  Exposition,  scarcely  did  justice 
to  the  importance  of  this  production.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  was  the  enormous  size  of  some  of  the  fleeces  of  merino 
wool  of  the  Rambouillet  and  Negretti  stock  :  one  fleece,  a  pure- 
bred Negretti  ram,  grown  in  eleven  months  and  eighteen  days, 
weighing  thirty-one  pounds  ;  other  Rambouillet  fleeces  weighed 
twenty-five  and  twenty-seven  pounds.  Two  pelts  were  shown 
from  sheep  of  the  same  race ;  one  of  which  measured  five  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  and  four  feet  in  width  at  the  hips,  with  a 
staple  nine  inches  in  length.  These  fleeces,  although  they 
may  illustrate  the  recent  attempts  for  improvement,  do  not 
illustrate  the  general  character  of  the  merino  wool  of  this 
country.  The  general  characteristic  of  these  wools  is  light- 
ness of  fleece,  the  weight  not  usually  much  exceeding  three 
pounds  in  the  grease  to  the  fleece.  They  are  fine,  soft,  and 
short,  and  principally  suited  for  the  card,  though  generally 
wanting  in  strength  and  nerve.  Their  principal  defect,  how- 
ever, is  the  carratillay  or  burr,  clinging  to  the  fleece,  derived 
from  the  clover  or  white  medoc  on  which  these  sheep  feed,  which 
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seems  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  productive  lands 
and  best  pasturage.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  —  which 
are  obviated  by  burring  maclunery,  and  more  recently  by  chem- 
ical processes  applied  either  to  the  wool  or  to  the  cloth,  — these 
wools  are  in  high  esteem  with  the  cloth  manufacturers,  espe- 
cially of  Belgium  and  France. 

The  Argentine  Republic  vies  with  Australia  in  representing 
the  results  of  the  merino  wool  culture  in  the  last  century. 
The  raising  of  fine  sheep  was  not  seriously  commenced  until 
1826,  when  it  began  with  the  importation  of  good  merino 
animals,  with  German  shepiierds,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Hannah  and  Sheridan,  whose  establishment  still  survives.  When 
fairly  commenced,  the  production  increased  with  an  accelermting 
ratio.  The  exports  rose  from  944  bales,  in  1832,  to  3577,  in 
1840,  — an  increase  of  280  per  cent  in  eight  years.  In  1850  it 
attained  17,069  bales,  —  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  380  per 
cent. 

This  country,  with  a  climate  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  so 
moderate  as  to  exhibit  no  more  severe  effects  than  slight  hotr 
frosts  which  disappear  with  the  morning's  sun,  with  an  exten- 
sive seaboard,  and  internal  an  arterial  system  of  rivers 
counted  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  with  a  soil  fur- 
nislicd  by  a  rich  and  vast  alluvial  plain,  on  a  subsoil  of  silicioud 
clay,  would  seem  to  have  a  capacity  for  an  unlimited  wool 
production  of  merino  wool.  It  would  be  well  if  the  same 
could  be  said  of  another  branch  of  wool,  the  product  of  this 
country,  —  that  proceeding  from  the  indigenous  races,  or  rather 
the  descendants  of  the  coarse  Spanish  sheep  introduced  by  the 
conquerors  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These 
wools,  proceeding  from  Churros  sheep  of  Spain  which  liave 
not  been  crossed  with  the  merinos,  proceed  from  flocks  founJ 
in  the  Sierra  do  Cordova,  at  an  altitude  of  from  three  thousand 
to  five  thousand  feet ;  also,  from  other  provinces  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  as  shown  at  the  Exposition,  each  known  by  the 
name  of  its  province.  The  wool,  long  though  coarse,  and 
produced  in  small  fleeces,  is  in  great  demand  in  this  country 
for  the  manufacture  of  carpets.    A  plateau  in  the  Province 
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of  Cordova,  of  eight  hundred  superficial  leagues  in  extent,  at 
an  elevation  of  above  ten  thousand  feet,  produces  sheep  of  this 
race  which  bear  much  larger  fleeces  of  long  carpet  wools. 
Some  of  the  pelts  were  shown  at  the  Exposition.  The  ten- 
dency is  for  these  wools  to  constantly  increase  relatively  in 
value,  as  they  are  grown  only  by  the  rudest  people,  who  are 
diminishing  rather  than  increasing  in  numbers.  The  question 
of  the  future  supply  of  these  wools  is,  therefore,  one  of  serious 
consideration  with  carpet  manufacturers. 

Three  specimens  of  fleeces  styled  Lana  de  Lina  were  also 
shown.  These  are  the  wool  of  the  cross  of  the  sheep  and  the 
goat.  They  resemble  the  wools  of  the  sheep  of  the  several 
provinces  where  they  were  grown,  in  appearance ;  but  are  more 
wiry  and  slippery.  Mr.  Olldendorfl*,  who  is  a  man  of  thorough 
scientific  and  practical  information  upon  all  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture,  and  has  resided  in  Buenos  Ayres  for  twenty 
years,  being  now  the  head  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  says  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  the 
he-goat  and  the  ewe,  —  never  of  the  ram  and  the  she-goat, — 
and  invariably  sterile.  The  skins  dressed  are  called  pe Hones ^  and 
used  by  the  natives  to  cover  their  saddles.  In  travelling  over 
the  mountains,  frequently  eight  or  nine  are  put  upon  the  saddle, 
on  top  of  which  the  rider  mounts.  They  serve  for  his  bed  and 
covering  as  he  bivouacs  at  night. 


The  third  great  source  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  of  fine 
wools  of  commerce  is  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  statistics,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Coates,  the  commissioner  of 
the  colony,  are  as  follows  :  — 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


Namber  of  wooUed  sheep  in  1875    .  . 

Other  sheep  

Angorm  goats  

Export  of  wool  in  1874.  48.000,000  lbs. 


10,064,289 
944.060 
972,983 


H.  Schwartze  &  Co.'s  report,  Jan.  18,  1877,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  in  relation  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  — 
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Imports 

1876. 

1875. 

1876. 

Bales. 
169,908 
1.083 
7,629 

DalM. 

174,698 
997 
14.001 

42,064,712 

Lbt 
44,190,9M 

Total  

178.470 

189,696 

60.600,000 

The  imports  into  England  arc  chiefly  washed.  They  eid- 
mate  the  number  of  sheep  at  16,000,000. 


OTHER  SOUTH  AHERIGAN  COUNTRIES. 

Chili,  —  No  facts  as  to  the  wool  production  of  this  countrr 
could  be  obtained  at  the  Exhibition.  Statistical  reports  from 
this  country  give  the  exports  of  wool  for  1872  as  5y773«821  Ibi^ 
for  1873,  as  4,102,078  lbs.,  and  estimate  the  whole  clip  of  die 
country  at  3,000,000  kilogrammes,  or  6,600,000  lbs. 

Uruguay,  —  An  official  report  of  the  export  of  Monte  Vito 
(Uruguay)  makes  the  whole  exports  of  wool  51,953,854  lbs.; 
imports  from  Argentine  Republic  to  be  deducted,  7,188,425  lbs. ; 
total,  44,768,829  lbs. 

Another  statement  gives  the  export  as  57,042  bales,  which, 
at  900  lbs.  per  bale,  —  the  usual  size  for  that  country,  — wooM 
be  equal  to  51,637,800  lbs.  ;  from  which  are  to  be  deducted 
7,188,425  11)8.  imported  from  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Peru  and  Bolivar,  —  There  are  no  sufficient  data  in  relation 
to  this  country.  The  best  estimates  give  the  amount  of 
6,000,000  lbs.  for  both  countries. 

GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

The  exhibits  of  wool  from  Germany  and  Austria  were  limited 
to  that  variety  of  the  merino  fleece  commonly  known  as  "  Sile- 
sian,"  but  more  properly  called  electoral ^  from  the  Elector  »»t 
Saxony,  —  the  country  in  which  this  wool  was  first  produoetl. 
Some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  elector.il  fleeces  were  exhibitei 
from  Germany  and  Hungary,  the  latter  grown  by  Hungarian 
nobles.    They  illustrated  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
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noble"  wool,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  Germany.  The 
bres  *f  these  wools,  according  to  Moll,  measure  from  1.4  to 
.8  of  a  centime  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  —  a  centime  of  a 
lillimetre  being  equal  to  ^-^j^  of  an  inch.  Nathusius-Konigs- 
3rn,  in  *'Das  Woolhaar  des  Schaf,"  makes  the  average  measure 
jn  hairs  1.79  centimes,  —  1418  to  1  inch.  Among  these  hairs, 
36  hair  measured  1.  centime,  — equal  to  2,550  to  1  inch.  Ac- 
)rding  to  the  same  author,  eighteen  hairs  of  a  very  high  blood 
averaged  1.53  centimes,  or  1,661  to  1  inch.  The  finest  single 
lir  measured  1.17  centimes,  —  equal  to  2,164  to  1  inch.  The 
nest  Silesian  ram  averaged  1.54  centimes.  Dr.  Georg  May,  in 
Das  Schaf  "  Breslau,  1868,  in  a  table  of  measurements  of  fifty- 
ire  different  kinds  of  wool,  the  finest,- that  of  a  Silesian  super- 
ector,  the  very  higheiit  electoral  wool,  to  average  0.13  milli- 
letres,  —  equal  to  1,954  hairs  to  1  inch.  The  length  of  these 
ools  rarely  surpasses  four  centimetres ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
rerage  of  many  flocks'  fleeces  is  scarcely  over  li  lbs.  They  are 
sed  at  present  only  for  the  fabrication  of  most  precious  of  wool- 
n  goods  —  imitation  cashmere  shawls,  extra-fine  broadcloths, 
c.  The  thick  felts  now  made  in  this  country  for  the  hammers  of 
le  keys  of  pianos  are  made  solely  of  this  wool,  imported  from 
ilesia,  and  costing  about  fifty  cents  per  pound  in  Europe.  It  is 
Imitted  that  this  branch  of  wool  production  is  everywhere  di- 
inishing.  Saxony,  the  cradle  of  the  race,  has  scarcely  any  of 
le  electoral  slieep ;  Silesia  still  possesses  a  considerable  num- 
jr ;  while  others  are  found  in  Moravia,  Ilungjiry,  Prussia,  and 
oland,  which  produce  all  the  superfine  wools  used  in  Eu- 
>pe.  The  whole  production  of  the  superfine  wools  of  these 
tuntries  in  1866  is  stated  by  a  competent  authority  as  fol- 
ws  :  — 


Kil. 


Hungary 
Dohemia 
Moravia 
Silesia  . 


600,000 
110,000 
05,000 
85.000 


128,750.000 
24.810.000 
12,155,(M)0 
18.785,000 


Total 


810,000 


170,010,000 


Ilis  small  production  is  due  to  the  small  weight  of  the  fleeces, 
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the  great  care  which  the  animals  require,  prices  disproportion- 
ate to  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  loss  of  that  distinction 
which  formerly  encouraged  the  growers  of  the  noble  wooU. 
Mr.  B<x:kner,  of  Austria,  one  of  the  judges  of  this  group,  i« 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Count  Hunyady,  of  Hungarr, 
one  of  the  exhibitors  of  the  electoral  fleeces  at  the  Expositioa, 
prcxluces  12,000  lbs.  annually  of  these  wools;  which  he  sdb 
at  90  cents,  principally  in  France,  for  the  manufacture  of  imita^ 
tion  cashmere  shawls :  but,  at  these  prices,  there  is  no  profit  is 
the  culture.  The  few  growers  of  this  wool  in  Hungary,  who  are 
generally  noblemen,  continue  the  production  only  from  rootini 
of  pride.  Most  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  who  formerly  made 
a  specialty  of  the  production  have  abandoned  it,  or  allowol 
their  flocks  to  run  down. 

In  no  portion  of  the  world  have  so  much  science  and  intelli* 
gence  been  directed  to  the  merino-sheep  husbandry  as  in  the 
German  States.  Saxony  was  the  first  to  acquire  the  Spanidi 
merinos  in  any  considerable  number,  first  receiving  them  ii 
17 Go.  In  1774,  the  pure-blooded  progeny  of  the  Spanish  inn- 
portations  amounted  to  325  head.  As  the  culture  of  this  noe 
extended,  there  grew  with  it  a  desire  to  increase  the  character- 
istic property  of  the  fleeces,  or  the  fineness  of  the  fibre.  Thif 
pas:?ion  —  as  it  became  —  for  the  utmost  possible  fineness  of 
fibre,  irrespective  of  all  other  considerations,  led  insensibly  to  the 
methods  of  breeding  which  produced  a  race  possessing  this  it- 
tributc  in  the  highest  degree,  but  with  a  corresponding  delicacy 
of  constitution  and  lightness  of  fleece.  This  race,  known  in  this 
country  as  the  "Saxon,"  and  in  Germany  as  the  electoral " or 
"Escnrial," — both  names  being  used  indifferently, — does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  inheritance  from  any  special  Spanij4i 
Cabanas,  but  a  production  of  art.  The  commercial  demand 
produced  by  the  reputation  of  their  wools  le<l  the  German 
growers  to  increase  the  size  of  their  animals  and  fleeces.  An- 
other race  was  developed  by  the  side  of  the  other,  the  iileal  of 
which  was  a  robust  body,  producing  the  largest  possible  quan* 
tity  of  wool  of  the  utmost  fineness  consistent  with  the  increas^ 
production.     This  race  was  called  the  JVif^riW/i,  from  Count 
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egretti,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  original 
ibanas  in  Spain.  It  was  also  sometimes  called  the  Infantudo 
ce,  from  the  Duke  of  Infantado  ;  both  terms,  as  in  the  case  of 
e  terms  electoral "  and  Escurial,"  indicating  the  character 
the  race,  and  not  its  Spanish  descent,  as  is  often  erroneously 
Id.  The  descriptive  terms  ^  Negretti  "  and  "  Infantado  "  are 
und  at  the  Exposition  applied  to  wools  of  the  same  general  char- 
ter. While  Silesia  is  still  in  possession  of  the  largest  number 
the  superfine  electoral  sheep  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world, 
ixony,  Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  and  Eastern  and  Western 
-ussia,  in  time,  renounced  the  electorals,  and  replaced  them 
'  (he  Negrettis.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  Germany  attained 
e  utmost  production  that  her  land  woukl  permit.  In  1850, 
cording  to  personal  statements  made  to  the  writer  by  Professor 
rothe,  of  Berlin,  the  number  of  sheep  in  all  the  German  States 
ceeded  50,000,000.  At  the  present  time,  they  do  not  exceed 
.,000,000.    Mr.  Dodge  places  the  number  at  29,000,000. 

is  said  that  she  is  even  losin^i:  her  magnificent  merino 
eeds ;  for  not  only  the  electorals,  but  the  Negrettis,  are  being 
placed  by  the  English  long-woolled  races.  What  effect  this 
II  have  \\\>on  the  once  famous  broadcloth  manufacture  of  Ger- 
iny  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry ;  while  the  question 
ggests  itself,  what  relation  this  decline  of  the  German  fine- 
Hil  industry  has  to  the  abolition  of  the  former  protective  duties 

imported  wool. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  estimated  proiluct  of  wool  in  Austria,  according  to  re- 
rns  made  at  the  Exposition,  is  about  30,000,000  kilogrammes, 
66,150,000  lbs.  The  number  of  sheep  are  not  given; 
t,  at  3  pounds  of  wool  per  head,  the  number  would  be  about 
,000,000. 

Mr.  H.  Schwartze  and  Mr.  Dodge  give,  from  returns  in  1871 , 
3  numbers  of  sheep  as  — 


In  Austria 
Hungary 


6,026,898 
15,070,1)97 
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The  distribution  of  sheep  in  proportion  to  the  area  and  popu- 
lation in  1869  was  as  follows  :  — 


Per  Square  Kilome- 
tre. 

Per  1.0»  PenoM. 

Dependencies  represented  in  the 

2,476 

867 

Dependencies  of  Hungarian  Crown 

1.689 

841 

2,048 

664 

The  largest  flocks  are  found  in  Hungary.  Beautiful,  super- 
fine clothing  wool  was  exhibited  by  Count  Alvis  Karolyr,  frvm 
flocks  bred  at  Stampfen.  This  flock  numbers  80,000  bead. 
The  average  length  of  staple  of  the  fleeces  is  about  1|  inch;  the 
average  weight  of  the  shearings  —  the  fleeces  being  warm  tnd 
soap  water  washed  —  is,  winter  lambs  excepted,  2|  pounds  Eng- 
lish. The  whole  clip  — 145,000  to  156,800  lbs.  — issoW 
abroad,  mostly  to  French  manufacturers,  for  from  74  to  85 
cents  per  lb. 

RUSSIA. 

The  wools  of  Russia  were  well  illustrated  at  the  Exposition 
by  numerous  fleeces  and  bales,  and  admirably  arranged  sample*. 
The  most  interesting  were  electoral  wools,  comparing  favorabk 
with  the  Silesian  and  Hungarian  specimens,  samples  of  the 
Donskoi  carpet  wools,  and  a  series  of  beautiful  samples  from 
the  estate  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Katharine  Michailoona,  show- 
ing the  extraordinary  length  of  fibre  obtained  from  sheep  of  the 
Raml)()uiIIet  race.  Sheep  husbandry  constitutes  one  of  the  mort 
important  branches  of  rural  economy  in  the  Russian  empire.  The 
full  statistics  obtained  from  the  Russian  Commissioners  show  thit 
the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  empire  at  the  present  time  i« 
G5,a<S7,000:  — 

Kurope  49,498.000 

Asia   16,894,000  . 

ToUl   65.887,000 
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—  a  number  which  gives  a  proportion  of  sheep  of  81  to  each 
100  inhabitants.  The  distribution  of  sheep  according  to  the 
population  in  the  great  divisions  of  Russia  is  as  follows  :  — 

Tlie  provinees  of  Central  Asia  have,  per  100  inhabitants,  665  sheep. 
Caucasus  ,,  124 


Siberia 

Russia  in  Europe 

Poland 

Finlnml 


90 
70 
65 
49 


Compared  with  the  other  great  states  of  Europe,  Russia  oc- 
cupies the  fourth  place. 

Great  Britain  having,  per  100  inhabitants,  133  sheep« 
France  „  „  97 


Prussia 
Russia 
Austria 
Italy 


93 
81 
47 


The  total  number  is  composed  of  12,555,000  head  of  merinos, 
nnd  52,832,000  common  sheep.  The  principal  domain  of 
the  merinos  is  comprised  in  the  governments  of  New  Russia, 
or  those  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  empire.  The  gov- 
ernments of  Caucasus,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia  have  scarcely 
any,  and  Finland  no,  merinos.  Georgia  and  Circassia  possess 
mostly  sheep  of  the  ancient  Colchican  race.  Generally  consid- 
ered, the  fine-woolled  sheep  tend  to  decrease  as  the  increased 
prices  of  wheat  cause  a  larger  conversion  of  pastures  into  arable 
land.  Both  the  electond  and  Negretti  races  are  grown.  The 
small  product  in  wool  of  the  former  race,  set  down  at  two  pounds 
for  the  ewe  and  three  pounds  for  the  wethers,  has  led  to  extensive 
crossing  with  the  more  vigorous  race.  The  most  successful 
crosses,  and  that  now  in  most  favor,  are  with  Rambouillet  rams. 
The  reason  given  for  this  predilection  is  that  "  this  wool  responds 
best  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  wool  production,  since  the 
clothing  industry  tends  to  decrease,  while  that  of  worsted  tissues 
takes  daily  more  development." 

The  culture  of  merinos  in  the  southern  regions  of  the  empire 
is  favored  by  the  mildness  of  climate  ;  the  sheep  requiring  shelter 
and  fodder  only  about  six  weeks.    The  greater  part  of  the  flocks 
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IS  comp<»ed  of  a  great  number  of  heads ;  single  flocks  reacfaing 
to  fifty,  seventT-five,  a  hundred*  and  even  four  hundred  tlioussnd 
head.  )Ir.  Falz  Feen«  one  of  the  exhibitors  of  excellent  wool 
of  the  government  of  Zanride  in  the  Crimea,  has  2309000  sheep, 
all  of  Spanish  blood,  occupying  340,000  acres  of  land.  TheK 
flocks  consist  of  XegrettLs,  which  appear  to  have  attained  is 
Kus^ia  an  unusual  hardness,  which  favors  their  culture  in  im- 
mense flocks,  requiring  but  little  of  that  care  so  indispensable  fur 
the  electorals. 

The  great  masses  of  the  common  sheep  are  found  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  Asia,  in  the  governments  of  the  south-east  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  Siberia.  They  coosut 
of  four  races, — Tchoundki.  or  the  fat-tailed  sheep,  belonging 
to  the  nomadic  people,  the  Kalmucks  and  Kurds  ;  the  Valnqoe, 
or  the  Wallachian  or  Zakel  sheep,  which  also  abounds  in  Hun- 
gary and  MoldavLi,  of  a  large  size,  w^ith  coarse,  lustrous  wool; 
they  are  found  in  the  Caucasus,  or  region  of  the  Don,  ud 
probably  furnislied  the  wool  known  as  Donskoi ;  the  Tsigai, 
commonly  spelled  Zigai,  meaning  Gypsy  or  mongrel,  with  an 
exterior  resembling  merinos,  but  with  longer  wool ;  the  Rus- 
sian race,  of  a  small  size,  with  coarse  wool,  —  and  a  sub-race, 
Retchelof,  found  at  the  south  of  the  government  of  Poha\-a, 
which  furnishes  the  black  and  white  fleeces  commonly  called 
Astrakan. 

The  pro<luction  of  the  merino  wool  of  Russia  in  the  grease  is 
estimate<l  at  l,5r)0,000  poods,  — equal  to  56,484,000  lbs.;  of 
common  wool,  at  9,245,000, —equal  to  332,820,000  lbs.,  or 
(>^^^  ll)s.  to  a  sheep:  the  total  having  an  estimated  value  of 
4i>,357,000  roubles,  or  32,449,000  dollars.  The  exjwrts  of 
wool  are  of  a  value  of  13,1)09,534  roubles,  supposed  to  be  about 
30,000,000  lbs.  washed,  — equal  to  50,000,000  lbs.  unwaslied. 
There  is  a  vast  domestic  consumption  of  common  wools  in  tlie 
household  for  clothing,  for  carpets  or  mats,  and  for  mattresses; 
while  the  sheepskins  are  largely  used  for  clothing. 

The  enormous  production  of  common  wools  —  most  of  which, 
such  as  those  from  the  broad-tailed  and  Valaque  races,  arc  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  carpet  manufacture  —  shows  that  this 
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country  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  sources  for  the  supply 
of  the  raw  material  for  this  industry. 

FRANCE. 

The  wools  of  France  had  no  representation  at  the  Exposition, 
except  in  fabrics,  and  in  the  products  of  other  countries  which 
have  been  so  largely  influenced  by  an  infusion  of  the  blood  of 
the  French  merino.  This  influence  makes  it  necessary  to  dwell 
at  some  length  upon  the  French  wool  industry,  since  it  is  one 
of  the  lessons  of  the  Exposition. 

The  sheep  husbandry  of  France  is  unquestionably  declining, 
—  at  least  in  numbers.  President  Thiers  said,  in  1870,  "Our 
ovine  population  has  gone  down  from  40,000,000  to  30,000,000." 
It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Agriculture,  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  France  had  been  re- 
duced from  30,386,000,  in  18(>6,  to  24,707,496,  in  1872,  — a 
loss  of  5,678,787  in  six  years.  President  Thiers  attributes  this 
decline  to  the  absence  of  protective  duties  on  wool ;  others,  to 
the  abuse  of  an  absurd  law  which  allows  the  municipal  councils 
to  prescribe  the.  number  of  head  per  hectare  which  each  farmer 
is  permitted  to  keep.  The  number  of  merinos,  or  their  grades, 
producing  fine  wool,  is  estimated  by  M.  Sanson  at  9,000,000. 
The  other  flocks,  consisting  of  indigenous  sheep,  producing 
coarse-clothing  wools,  and  some  English  mutton  sheep,  have  no 
special  characteristics  worthy  of  notice. 

The  marked  feature  of  the  wool  industry,  or  sheep  husbandry, 
of  France  is  the  influence  it  has  had  upon  the  combing-wool 
manufacture  of  the  world,  and,  consequently,  upon  the  sheep 
husbandry  of  all  the  nations  which  supply  it.  Louis  XVI. 
obtained  from  the  King  of  Spain  200  rams  and  ewes  of  the  pure 
race  of  Leon  and  Segovia,  exactly  a  century  ago;  viz.,  1776. 
In  1786,  he  obtained  367  more,  which  were  the  foundation  of 
the  famous  Rambouillet  flock.  In  1799,  France  received, 
through  the  treaty  of  Basle,  5,500  animals  from  the  finest  flocks 
of  Castile.  Sixty  sheepfolds  were  established  by  Napoleon,  as 
accessories  to  that  of  Kambouillet,  where  proprietors  could  ob- 
tain the  service  of  merino  rams  free  of  charge.    The  directors 
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jf  the  xuidonul  sheepFoIda  pursued  in  breeding  precisely  the 
onpo^Hte  coursje  to  that  adopted  with  the  same  original  race  in 
:?ax<jny.  anil  with  the  Tropeaa  de  Xaz  in  France.  Tliey  aimed 
CO  increase  the  size  of  the  frame  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece. 
With  this  increased  size  and  weight,  there  was  devehiped  a  cor- 
responding length  of  fibre ;  and  a  merino  combing  wool  wjis  for 
the  tirst  time  created.  The  French  manufacturers  were  the  first 
CO  avail  themselves  of  this  new  property  of  wool,  which  their 
ovrn  territory  supplied.  National"  pride  stimulated  them  to 
create  new  fabrics  from  the  new  material  supplied  from  domestic 
:«ource$.  Tliey  invented  mousselines-de-laine  merinos,  ca»b- 
:iH.*re:*,  challis,  bareges,  and,  more  recently,  worsted  coating*,  — 
in  .1  wt»nl,  all  the  woollen  stuffs  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
ais^:^gui:^ll  themselves  in  their  physiognomy  from  the  tissues  of 
::ie  prweding  centuries.  The  English  and  other  manufactur- 
jig  3at:«.>nri^*  in  course,  followed  the  French  example.  Wool, 
:us!Omd  as  formerly,  furnishing  the  material  for  clothing  for 
jm»  ^ex.  supplied  it  for  both.  The  Southern  Hemisphere  re- 
spomzed  cu  :iii;s  new  and  increased  demand  for  merino  wool ;  and 
rte  iiie  >a%^fp  husbandry  of  the  world  was  modified  to  produce 
::ic  .Vi!ibiy^-^*^vU  reijuired  for  the  new  fabrics.  To  France 
rtiaj<  .V  .icv.vn.i^  the  honor  of  impressing  the  most  characteri*- 
-viirur^  of  the  ^heep  husbandry  and  wool  manufacture  of  the 

<vxit:ir.o  breeilers  of  France,  not  contenting  theraselvea 
w'C't  *'r-vl,xir^  jinimals  surpassing  all  others  of  their  race  in  fize, 
itxi  »v«^'':  netve.  and  length  of  staple,  have  more  rcccntk 
t*.t#v\;  .i^'^vlop,  together  with  the  speciad  qualities  of  tlie 
•tiv'i'  to  meat-producing  qualities  and  precocity  of 

,iv*v  •  •'  ■'vv:  which  formerly  were  regarded  as  the  exclusive 
%  .;;«,x>  -  ^  jho  Knglish  races.  They  have  succeeded  in  tmn*- 
•v**t»  .  morino  into  the  most  perfect  mutton  sheep,  having' 
M.wv:  i»r\wviiy,  and  giving  as  much  meat  as  the  South 
lV^^  -*>.  twutixl  to  bo  the  best  producer  of  flesh  ;  while,  at  iIk 
>.i?N"  V  tho  total  weight  of  the  fleece  is  increased,  withtmi 
vir\ ^-^  'ho  diameter  of  the  fibre.  In  a  word,  the  merini>, 
^  »  .V'  .\\v;u;u,:  a  mutton  sheep,  preserves  all  its  wool-bearing 
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qualities.  This  method  of  development,  requiring,  of  course, 
abundant  food,  should  be  suggestive  to  the  occupants  of  the 
valuable  lands  in  this  country  contiguous  to  city  markets,  where 
the  merely  pastoral  sheep  husbandry  has  declined. 

We  must  not  pass  by  another  product  of  French  sheep  hus- 
bandry, —  perhaps  the  most  instructive,  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  of  any  in  the  Exhibition,  —  as  illustrating  the  wonderful 
results  which  the  skilful  breeder  may  accomplish  by  happily  im- 
proving the  accidents  of  nature.  The  product  referred  to  is  the 
famous  Mauchamp  wool,  admirable  specimens  of  which,  both  in 
staple  and  yam,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  W.  Bond,  who 
had  personally  visited  the  creator  of  this  race  in  France,  from 
whom  he  obtained  his  specimens.  The  characteristics  of  this 
wool  are,  that  to  a  fineness  equal  to  that  of  merino,  and  a 
length  of  staple  which  surpasses  it,  is  added  a  lustre  absolutely 
comparable  to  that  of  silk,  —  a  lustre  so  marked  that,  in  a  challis 
made  with  a  silk  warp  and  weft  of  Mauchamp  wool,  the  stuff, 
which  contained  only  one-eighth  of  silk  and  seven-eighths  of 
wool,  was  as  brilliant  as  if  made  entirely  of  silk. 

The  history  of  the  creation  of  this  race  is  so  instructive  that  it 
should  be  briefly  stated.  In  1828,  there  was  accidentally  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  Mauchamp,  in  France,  cultivated  by  M. 
Graux,  a  ram  from  a  flock  of  merinos,  having  a  head  of  unusual 
size  and  a  tail  of  great  length,  but  having  a  wool  remarkable 
for  its  softness,  and,  above  all,  for  its  lustre.  M.  Graux  sepa- 
rated the  animal  from  the  flock,  and  used  it  for  reproduction, 
obtaining  some  animals  similar  to  the  sire,  and  others  to  the 
dam.  Taking,  afterwards,  the  animals  similar  to  the  sire,  and 
crossing  them  among  themselves  or  with  the  sire,  which  served 
for  the  type,  he  succeeded,  little  by  little,  in  forming  a  small  flock 
whose  wool  was  perfectly  silky.  He  afterwards  succeeded  in 
modifying  the  forms  and  the  size  of  the  animals,  —  originally 
quite  small,  —  and  obtained  a  flock  of  six  hundred  head,  all 
furnishing  the  silky  wool.  The  flock  was  prosperous  at  the  time 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Of  its  history 
since  that  period,  we  have  no  knowledge. 


89 


Awuuns  AXD  cum. 


3We  mpom  tke  Skerp  mmd         Fr9im€ium  of  Framee. 
After  this  portion  of  ilie  repirt  had  Iclk  the  hands  of  the 
writer,  he  receiTed  the  following  importmnt  communication, 
which  had  been  delayed  through  misdirection. 

Erpctitiam  de  nUadtipkU^  Seetum  Fram^se^  GtmrnisMonat  GemenL 

PKiLADaLraiA.  Not.  2,  187(. 

Mr.  J.  L.  ttATi*.  J^ijpe  Gro^p  DL 

SiR.  —  I  hare  ibe  bonor  to  fomrd  the  inlbnnatioo  cooceniiDg  the 
prodocti3iis  of  wool  in  Frtoce  which  has  just  been  receired  ftom  tbe 
IXepartment  of  Asrimlnire  an-i  Commerce,  bj  the  Fieoch  Coonl 
Gt^nenl  in  New  York. 

I  bare  the  hooor  to  be, 

Toor  Ttrj  obedient  serranU 

R.  AxroTB, 

2)p.  Cummiftiomer  Jm  Fmn, 

PAais,  Oct.  16. 1871 
The  last  census  made  in  France  giTes  the  orine  popuktioo  at 
follows :  — 


1839L 


ISTt. 


:-:  oT;        VA.^'b        5ft3A>3  !      388.940  7!^iSC-A 
v^V-L.^**     ^''1.^446      9>^7^.^H>7      8.CW6,*«o6  5,K>l.«tl»9 
:4?*»4..-lr     14.4,*:.Ml«J    14..j72.4:*i    14.8-J4,4.i6  ll.olO.SlO 


?i.>:.:.40C« 


L»    So4^1.oie    2L*.5J!^.6:8    30,388,232  24,677,478 

 I  I 


The  diminution  of  ihe  number  of  animals  of  the  ovioe  species  grown 
in  France  re>uli5  troin  diiTereni  causes,  of  which  the  principal  are,— 
the  s<*lling  or  ;he  KK^tiv^n  of  the  common  lands;  the  progress  of  ll* 
panx  lTrng  ou:  of  the  proprirury  hinds  ;  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
free  p:i>tuni^^:  >uppn:-ssiou  of  the  lieath  lands :  and,  finallj,  th« 
lOeariiiiX  up  of  tht-  \va>:»-  -jrouiids  uj>on  which  sheep  were  formerly  ftni 
NfVcrthrK's<,  the  ct  of  1>72  rrpresents  a  very  great  diminuti<«; 
wliirh  we  mu<t  arkiiow\>i:j>\  in  onler  to  explain  so  high  a  Tariitioo, 
this  In  in^  ,'».710,7"»4 :  a<  i!ie  part  of  the  terrilorj  annexetl  to  Germanj 
did  not  contain  moi>>  than  344.'K»'>.  which  is  far  from  the  number  of 
tive  millions.  l>ut  if  the  numWr  of  the  ovine  population  has  gmtif 
diminisliiHl  in  a  very  markt^l  proportion,  the  average  value  of  the 
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sheep  for  the  entire  species,  which  was  nine  francs  eighty  centimes 
in  1839,  can  now  be  estimated  at  twenty  francs. 

The  departments  most  rich  in  animals  of  the  ovine  species  are 
TAisne,  les  Pas  de  Calais,  la  Somme,  TOise,  la  Marne,  les  Ardennes, 
la  Seine  Inferieure,  TEure,  TEure  et  Loire,  la  Seine  et  Marne,  la  Seine 
et  Oise,  TYonne,  Tlndre,  TAvignon,  la  Geuse,  le  Cantal,  &c. 

The  mean  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  France  in  the  suint  fia,n  be  fixed 
at  two  kilogrammes  for  the  rams,  wethers,  and  ewes ;  and  at  820 
grammes,  for  the  lambs.  Then,  by  taking  the  figures  of  the  census  of 
1872,  we  shall  have  the  number  41,115,582  kilogrammes.  But  to 
this  number  it  is  proper  to  add  the  animals  slaughtered  during  the 
year,  not  enumerated,  which  nevertheless  have  given  a  certain  quantity 
of  wool,  valued  at  6,176,874  kilogrammes.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
annual  production  of  the  wool  of  France  is  47,292,456  kilogrammes. 
Making  two  francs  the  average  price  of  a  kilogramme  of  wool  in  the 
suint,  we  have  the  number  94,584,912  francs  as  the  total  value  of  the 
wool  product  of  France. 

ENGLAND  AND  CANADA. 

England.  —  The  English  wools  were  illustrated  at  the  Expo- 
sition by  the  beautiful  collections  of  the  wools  of  commerce  of 
Messrs.  Bowes,  of  Liverpool,  and  Bond,  of  Boston ;  and,  at 
a  later  period,  by  an  admirable  series  of  fleeces  forwarded  from 
Bradford,  through  the  influence  of  one  of  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

The  names  and  prices  of  these  wools  are  given  below  :  — 
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I>evon  (Lustre)  Wether  . 
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.    .  19 
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Tlie  characteristics 

of  the 

fibre  of  all  the  many 

English 

races  were  well  displayed  in  these  collections.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  say  that  England  produces   no  merino  sheep,  and 
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that  thev  mre  all  grown  primarily  for  mutton,  and  eecond- 
arilj  for  the  wools ;  the  latter  being  generally  used  for  comb- 
ing purposes,  and  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  a  lar^ 
class  of  worsted  goods.  The  wools  of  English  races,  —  the 
Leicesters  and  Lincolns  and  Cots  wolds,  —  for  length,  strength, 
and  lustre,  present  the  best  type  of  combing  wool  proper, 
or  that  used  exclusively  for  combing- wool  purposes.  The 
lands  being  stocked  with  sheep  to  their  utmost  capacity,  the 
numbers  of  sheep  vary  but  little  from  year  to  year;  so  that 
returns  of  a  few  years  back  will  pretty  fairly  represent  the 
present  production.  The  government  returns  of  1868  show 
the  whole  number  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
to  be  a4,53:?,0CH^ ;  which  nre  classified  by  Mr.  Graham  as  fol- 
lows, according  to  the  leading  typical  races :  — 


Leiee«ten  And  their  allies   12,933.000 

Downs    6.180.000 

CherioU    4.8t;S.O0O 

BUck.f*«d        „    6,101.000 

Welsh   2,000.000 

Imh   4,000.000 


Toul  a4.532,UU0 

The  production  of  these  races  in  wool  is  thus  estimated. 

l^-vvster*    ....  12.9-HVOOi)  fleeces       at      7  lbs.  each  90.oSl.a« 

lV>w!.*   O.l;».«0      „  at      4  „ 

Oherrot*   4,.Sd6.<XX>      „           at      8        „  13.lO4.O00 

B::iok  t*cvxi  ....  5.101.000      „          at      2|      „  14.02:.:» 

WtfUU  And  IrUh     .    .  O  OiXXOiX)          averaging  2        „  12,000.000 


Total  number  of  pounds  washed  wool  151,IS2.T^ 

At  an  average  price  of  lOrf.  per  pound,  the  value  of  the 
wool  pnxluct  is  ;C(>,425,<X)0.  Taking  the  average  age  «f 
tho^e  sheep  at  three  years,  about  one-thinl,  or  ll,510jXM.), 
are  killeil  for  mutton,  annually.  Averaging  the  carcasses  at 
t>r>  pounds,  and  the  prioe  per  jwund  8rf.,  there  arc  pn^ 
duml,  annually,  74S,150,0(K)  jwunds  of  mutton,  realiiin;: 
X-3,000,000  |>er  year.  This,  addeil  to  the  annual  value 
of  wool,  <»,4jr>,00l),   makes  the  pnxluct   of  British  «beep 
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jeSl, 425,000,  or  $159,125,000.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the 
value  of  the  manure,  which  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  indispensable  necessity  for  British  husbandry. 

This  estimate  would  be  greatly  increased  if  wc  add,  as  should 
be  done,  the  value  of  wool  from  slaughtered  sheep,  —  say 
36,000,000  lbs.,  —  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  wool  at  15rf. 
instead  of  lOd, ,  which  would  be  nearer  the  correct  figure  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada. — The  long-combing  wools  of 
English  blood  exhibited  by  Canada  attracted  the  high  com- 
mendation of  the  judges.  An  exhibit  from  Hamilton,  showing 
Leicester,  Cotswold,  and  South  Down  wools,  and  that  of 
crosses  of  Leicester  and  Merino,  Leicester  and  South  Down, 
Cotswold  and  Leicester,-  Lincoln  and  Cotswold,  justified  the 
popularity  of  these  wools  with  the  worsted  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States.  So  prevalent  is  the  culture  of  the  long- 
combing  wools  in  Canada,  and  so  large  their  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  where  they  find  their  principal  market,  that 
the  term  "  Canada  wools "  is  in  general  use  to  designate  the 
wools  of  the  English  type. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  latest  officijil  returns  made  in 
1871,  which  furnish  the  following  statistics  as  to  sheep  and 
wool  production. 


PROVIKCB0. 

Number  of  Sheep. 

Poands  of  Wool . 

1,614,914 
1,007.800 
234,418 
898,877 

6,411,805 
2,7G3,3(M 
796,168 
1.132,703 

8,156,609 

11,103,480 

OTHER  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

No  exhibits  of  wool  were  made  by  Italy ;  which  has,  accord- 
ing to  Messrs.  II.  Schwartze  &  Co.,  6,977,104,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Dodge,  11,000,000,  sheep.    Portugal,  which  has  about 


V 
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3«000«000  sh^ep,  made  some  excellent  exhibits,  and  is  declared 
br  her  commi$>ioners  to  be  pursuing  sheep  husbandry  with 
a  freshly  awakened  zeal  and  energy.  Spain,  which  has  accord- 
ing to  both  the  authorities  above  mentioned  about  22,000,000 
sheep,  made  a  considerable  number  of  exhibits  of  wool.  Bnt 
the  observer  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the 
merino  wools  exhibited  by  the  country  which  was  the  cradle  of 
the  merino  race  showed  no  evidences  of  their  pristine  excellence, 
—  a  fact  illustrating  that  the  gifts  of  Providence  cannot  be  pre- 
served without  human  care,  and  that  material  progress  cannot 
continue  in  the  midst  of  |>oIitical  revolutions. 

UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  a  subject  of  very  great  regret  that  the  wools  of  the  United 
States  were  so  inadequately  represented  at  the  Exposition.  This 
was  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
annual  shearings  had  not  taken  place  at  the  time  when,  bj  the 
rules  of  the  £x|>osltion,  the  entry  of  exhibits  was  closed.  At 
the  request  of  the  judges  of  this  group,  an  extension  of  time  was 
granteil  to  proposeil  exhibitors  of  wool,  but  with  little  effect 
The  few  beautiful  floooes  (es|>ecially  from  Ohio),  but,  more  than 
all,  the  hiirh  cliaracter  of  American  flannels,  blankets,  and  fancj 
ca^ijiliueres,  made  exolu>ively  of  domestic  wool,  —  were  sufficicDt 
to  impress  our  i\»rei^n  associates  with  the  value  of  our  wool 
product.  The  interest  manitWteil  by  them  leads  to  the  belief, 
that  some  details  re:i|>ecting  the  American  wool  industry  which 
may  !)e  tpiite  faiuiliar  to  our  own  people  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  foreign  rentiers  of  this  rej>«»rt. 

The  iiuuiUt  i»f  sheep  in  the  L'niteil  States  is  set  down  in  the 
census  returns  of  l^lO  at  *JS,777,iK'>l  :  and  the  quantity  of  wool 
PhkIuc^hK  at  UKM«»l\os7  lbs.  It  is  believed  that  these  return* 
are  inct>niplete,  as  they  only  give  an  approximation  of  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  actually  on  farms  at  the  dates  of  the  returns,  and 
were  im|>erfivt  in  respei't  to  Texa^  and  the  Territories ;  while 
the  amount  of  wool  is  also  incomplete,  as  the  returns  of  fleeces 
of  sheep  >lauirhtered  in  cities  is  not  given.  The  statistician  of 
the  Agricultural  IVpartment,  Mr.  Dodge  (whom  the  writer  has 
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consulted),  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  esti- 
mates the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  at  the  present 
time,  l&TG,  at  not  less  than  36,000,000 ;  producing,  with  the 
additional  fleeces  of  those  slaughtered  within  the  past  year, 
155,000,000  pounds. 

The  sheep  of  the  United  States  consist, —  Ist,  of  wliat  are 
called  the  native  sheep,  which  are  descendants  of  the  unimproved, 
coarse-woolled  English  sheep  first  introduced.  It  is  not  known 
to  what  particular  type  of  the  English  races  they  originally  be- 
longed ;  although  it  is  known  from  tradition  that  certain  of  the 
common  sheep  were  held  in  particular  esteem  for  producing  long- 
worsted  wools,  which  were  hand-combed  and  spun  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  New  England,  for  making  yarns  for  worsted  stockings. 
These  sheep  furnished  the  stock  upon  which  the  merinos  were 
enmrafted.  2d.  Descendants  from  the  more  recent  Endiah 
races,  principally  brought  immediately  from  Canada.  3d.  The 
Mexican  sheep  found  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
California,  —  a  coarse  and  sparsely-wooUed  sheep,  of  Spanish 
descent,  undoubtedly  of  the  race  known  as  Chourro.  4th.  The 
merino  sheep  and  other  grades.  The  latter  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal and  characteristic  sheep  of  the  United  States. 

Six  merinos  were  introduced  to  the  United  States,  by  different 
persons,  between  1793  and  1802.  In  the  last-named  year,  Mr. 
Livingston,  the  American  Minister  in  France,  sent  home  two 
pairs  of  merinos  obtaineil  from  the  French  government  flock. 
Later,  in  1802,  Colonel  Humphreys,  the  American  Minister  in 
Spain,  on  his  return  from  his  embassy,  shipped  a  flock  to  the 
United  States,  of  which  twenty-one  rams  and  seventy  ewes  reached 
his  farm  in  Connecticut.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  merinos  im- 
ported prior  to  these  left  any  descendants  ;  altliough  it  is  known 
that  the  merinos  proceeding  from  the  imports  of  Mr.  Livingston 
sold  for  enormous  prices.  The  next,  and  hy  far  the  most  im- 
portant, acquisition  was  secured  in  1809—10,  throuixh  the  cner^ry 
and  fortunate  position  of  Mr.  William  Jnrvis,  American  Con- 
sul at  Lisbon,  in  Portugal.  In  consequence  of  tlie  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  French,  and  the  subsequent  confiscation  and  sale 
by  the  junta  from  celebrated  flocks  of  merino  sheep,  Mr.  Jarvis 
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was  enabled  to  purchase  a  large  number,  —  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred,  —  which  he  sent  to  this  country,  and  sold,  except 
a  few  hundre<I,  which  he  placed  on  his  own  farm  in  Wethen- 
ficld,  Vermont,  where  thev  or  their  descendants  have  remained 
ever  since.  Four  of  these  sheep  were  presented  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, at  Monticello,  who  thus  responded  :  "The  four  merinos  are 
now  safe  with  me  here,  and  good  preparations  are  made  for 
their  increase  the  ensuing  year.  Pursuing  the  spirit  of  the 
Iil)eral  donor,  I  consider  them  deposited  with  me  for  the  geoml 
good ;  and,  divesting  myself  of  all  views  of  gain,  I  propose  to 
devote  them  to  the  diffusion  of  the  race  throughout  our  State. 
As  far  as  their  increase  will  permit,  I  shall  send  a  pair  to  erety 
county  of  the  State  in  rotation,  until  the  whole  are  possessed  of 
them."  In  1810-11,  there  was  an  additional  importation  of 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  merinos,  —  all  from  the  prime 
flocks  of  Spain ;  part  of  which  went  to  New  York,  and  part  to 
Boston. 

The  merinos  arrived  at  a  propitious  time  for  their  favorable 
reception.  It  was  a  period  when  our  foreign  trade  was  sus- 
pended by  tlie  embargo,  and  our  people  were  driven  to  supplj 
themselves  with  fabrics  from  their  own  resources.  They  iiniled 
with  eagerness  the  opportunity  of  supplying  and  improving  the 
raw  material  for  the  wool  manufacture,  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked. The  Spanish  rams  were  eagerly  sought  to  improve  the 
conunon  sheep  ;  anil  flocks  of  full  blood  and  gnides  were  estab- 
lished in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  the  mania  for  merino  growing  —  which  rose  so  high 
during  the  war  of  1S12  that  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  was  not 
unfrcqiieiitly  paid  for  merino  bucks  —  was  checkeil  by  the  peace 
of  1^*13,  and  the  destruction  of  our  wool  manufacture  by 
the  fliMKl  of  importations,  while  many  of  the  flocks  were 
mer-ied  in  the  conunon,  coarse  sheep  of  the  country,  others  were 
kept  pure  and  separate,  and  the  race  was  firmly  established  on 
our  soil. 

In  1.S24,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  our  wool  manufacture 
through  legislative  influence.  Factories  on  a  large  scale  were 
established  for  making  broadcloths.    The  fashion  of  the  tinice 
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required  cloths  of  great  fineness ;  such  as  were  made  in  Eng- 
land and  France  from  the  wools  of  German  electoral  sheep  hus- 
bandry, which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  The 
necessities  of  the  broadcloth  manufacture  required  a  finer  wool 
than  was  supplied  by  Spanish  merinos,  as  they  were  then  com- 
monly called.  Saxon  or  electoral  merinos  were  imported  in 
large  numbers.  The  record  is  preserved  of  2,963,  which  were 
imported  in  four  years.  The  first  aim  of  the  wool-growers 
thence,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  was  to  engraft  upon  their 
flocks  the  Saxon  blood  ;  though,  fortunately,  a  few  never  entirely 
abandoned  the  old  merinos. 

Through  the  eflTect  of  general  causes  which  insensibly  led  to 
the  decline  of  superfine  sheep  husbandry  in  all  the  merino  wool- 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  there  commenced  in  the  United 
States,  about  1835,  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  neglected,  old- 
fashioned  merinos.  Intelligent  growers  abandoned  improvement 
through  the  Saxon  stock,  and  sought  for  stock  animals  those  of 
undoubted  descent  from  the  early  Spanish  importations. 

From  this  period  the  improvement  of  the  American  merinos 
(as  they  began  to  be  designated),  especially  in  weight  of  fleeces, 
was  rapid.  To  give  an  illustration  by  no  means  exceptional : 
In  1863,  a  flock  of  157  two-year-old  and  yearling  ewes  yielded 
7  lbs.  2  oz.  of  fairly-washed  wool  per  head.  In  1835,  the 
choicest  flocks  yielded  4^  lbs.  of  wool  per  head.  In  1844,  flocks 
of  the  same  proportions  yielded  5  lbs.  13  oz.  of  washed  wool  per 
head.  In  that  year,  at  the  International  Exposition  of  Ham- 
burg, the  first  prizes  for  the  best  heavy-wooUed  sheep,  rams, 
and  ewes,  of  1761,  competing  aniny^ls,  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Vermont,  who  exhibited  American  merinos.  In 
1875,  a  flock  of  33  ewes,  in  Michigan,  produced  318  lbs.  of 
washed  wool.  At  the  American  Wool-Growers  Association,  in 
1875,  the  premiums  were  awarded,  with  the  following  re- 
|K)rt :  — 

Weight  of  8hMp.   Weight  of  PImw.  AgvofShetp. 
llM.  Ibe.  M. 

Ut  Preminni  Ram   IKO^  29  11  mo.  21  days. 

2d    148  28         13     1  year    4  „ 

Ut  Ewe   m  17  8     11  mo.  22  „ 

Tw<K-year-4>l(l  Kwe  not  entered  for  premium  22  8      1  year  5  „ 

40 
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Two  races  of  inir  nierno:?  have  acquired  special  celebrity  :  the 
AtweKxl  family,  improved,  dv^cendcd  from  Colonel  IIiimplireyM 
im{M.»rt:iii«»n.  ami  $upp*sed«  ii|M»n  somewhat  equivocal  autlioritVf 
ti»  be  of  tlie  ancieiu  Spanish  stuck  belonging  to  the  Duke  8u|mui- 
tail«» :  and  the  Rich  family,  suppo^  to  inherit  Paular  blood. 
All  these  alle:re«l  tles<^^nts  are  believetl  to  be  equivocal  and  ud- 
certain.  The  Wells  and  Dickinson,  of  Ohio,  |)artially  descended 
fmm  (\>lonel  Humphreys's  sheep,  samples  of  whose  excellent 
woi»l  were  shown  at  the  Exposition,  have  had  much  influeooe 
u|M>n  the  early  flocks  of  the  Western  States. 

The  most  eminent  improver  of  the  American  merino  was  Mr. 
E«lwin  Hammiind,  of  Vermont,  who  bred  upon  the  Atwood 
stt)ck :  of  whose  work  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  eilectal  as 
markevl  improvements  in  the  merino  as  were  made  by  Bakewdl 
and  Ehnan,  resjte^^tively,  upon  the  Leicesters  and  Downs  of 
Eiiifland.  We  fintl  in  this  brief  review  the  names  of  Livingitoo« 
Humphrvys,  Jarvis,  ami  Hammond,  who  are  to  be  speciallj 
honoivil  as  founders  of  .\merican  sheep  husbandry.  To  tbif 
last  should  l>e  added  that  of  Henry  J.  Randall,  of  Cortland  Vil- 
laijre,  X.  Y.,  reoenily  deceased, — a  practical  shephenl  and  i 
scholar.  His  example  and  his  writings,  which  have  contributed 
so  much  to  elevate  the  pursuit  of  wool-growing  in  this  countrj, 
are  :im«»ni:  the  l^st  fruits  of  the  American  sheep  husl>andry. 

The  s{K.vi:il  application  of  American  wools  will  be  considered 
umlcr  the  he:ul  ot*  fabrics.  We  will  advert  to  one  general  ittri- 
hute  which  is  universally  c*.>uceiletl  to  them  ;  viz.,  their  sound- 
ness and  siriMiiTth  of  tihre.  This,  and  perhaps  the  jn^l 
devel«»pnient  of  tl*.-ect*  and  weight,  are  to  be  attribute<l  less  t» 
the  skill  of  breinlcrs  and  character  of  our  soil  and  climate, 
than  to  tlio  prevailinir  system  of  keeping  and  tlie  careful  iwi 
thrifty  habits  of  our  |H»i>ple.  The  tli>cks,  being  generally  sro.-iH. 
are  under  the  |H*rS'>n:il  care  of  the  pniprietors.  They  are  h«MiH-f 
in  winter,  and  rciriilarly  and  abundantly  fed  :  and,  consequently. 
pnHhice  a  healthy  and  sound  tihre.  Thus,  our  Wi>«ds  owe  their 
best  tlistin-jiiishinLT  attribute  indirtvtly  to  siKial  or  nw^ral 
causes. 

It  wouM       sivn  that  ^^iir  merino  \v»oU,  a?  a  nde,  l*el»»ni: 
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the  class  of  intermediary  wools  produced  in  Europe  by  the 
Negretti  race,  now  so  generally  prevalent  in  most  merino  wool- 
producing  countries,  and  increasing  in  others.  Many  of  our 
manufacturers  complain  of  the  falling  off  of  our  fine- wool  pro- 
duction. The  American  wool-grower  will  have  seen  little  at 
the  Exposition  to  induce  him  to  change  his  present  system.  He 
will  find  that  the  cloth  industry  of  the  world  is  adapting  itself  to 
the  intermediary  wools,  such  as  he  pro<luces :  even  fashion 
yields  to  economical  necessities.  The  superfine  wool  production 
is  unnatural,  artificial,  and  unprofitable.  From  the  nature  of 
things,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  expectation  of  seeing  it  revived 
in  this  country.  So  small  is  the  consumption  of  the  superfine 
wools,  that  what  might  be  imported  from  abroad  would  hardly 
compete  with  American  wools ;  and,  if  it  were  possible  so  to 
distinguish  them  that  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  fraud  or 
evasion,  they  might,  without  injury  to  the  wool-grower,  be 
placed  on  the  same  scale  of  duties  as  carpet  wools,  neither 
being  advantageously  produced  here. 

The  reader  would  naturally  look  for  particulars  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  sheep  in  the  several  States  of  our  territory,  with 
observations  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  wool  in  different 
States,  as  influenced  by  soil  and  climate.  These  particulars  the 
writer  hoped  to  supply,  and,  with  this  view,  addressed  letters 
of  inquiry  to  each  of  the  commissioners  from  the  wool-growing 
States.  The  information  obtained  was  so  meagre,  while  no 
other  sources  of  accurate  information  were  accessible,  that  he 
has  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  purpose.  The  wools  of 
many  of  our  States  have  characteristic  qualities,  readily  recog- 
nized by  inspection  and  touch ;  but  the  most  skilled  expert 
would  be  unable  to  define,  in  language  intelligible  to  the  un- 
skilled, differences  which  to  him  are  i)erfectly  palpable.  The 
deficiency  as  to  the  distribution  of  sheep  in  the  several  Stiites  is 
approximately  supplied  by  a  statement  which  accompanied  an 
admirable  exhibit  of  samples  of  wools  from  most  of  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union,  made  by  Messrs.  Fiss,  Banes, 
and  Erben,  of  Phihidelphia.  This  exhibit,  made  at  the  special 
request  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
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of  the  Exhibition,  was  received  too  late  to  obtain  what  it  emi- 
nently deserved,  —  an  official  award.  The  samples  were  well 
arranged  and  exceedingly  instructive,  especially  as  supple- 
mented by  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  which  these 
gentlemen  were  so  capable  of  giving  witli  near  approach  tu 


accuracy. 


Their  estimate  is  as 

follows  : — 

States. 

No.  of  Sheep. 

Statks. 

No.  ofSbrri. 

6,780,000 
33,600 
271.900 
1,311,000 
1,260,000 
1,663.900 
128,900 
688,600 
68,800 
141,200 
76,300 
226,900 
3.460,600 
1,284.200 
48,900 
242,200 

VlTKinU  

WflstVlrginU  

UUh  

4,MM0i 
7I«JM 

IJMJW 

mjm 

5Ujm 
hmjm 

ToUl  

17,616,300 

Qraiid  total  .... 

.11.11*7  J»» 

In  the  census  of  1870  the  number  of  sheep  were:  in  G)!**- 
rado,  120,928;  Utah,  59,672;  Wyoming,  6,409;  Montana, 
2,024  :  total  189,033. 

The  following  States  and  Territories  were  not  representee!. 
We  place  against  them  the  number  of  sheep  as  given  in  1^<70; 
since  which  time,  some  of  them,  and  the  four  above,  hive 
immensely  increased  their  flocks  :  — 


Sr.VTM  A  WD  Tkrritoiukh.    No.  of  Shcfp. 

StaTRA  AKPTRIUUTORm. 

134 

Nfw  M«'xloo  

83^ 
l.X%.'U3 
6I9.43X 
46:{,436 

W3u«lilnKt4»n  Territory   .  . 

,  MiHHiHidpirf  

Total  

1,300,100 

1            Gmii«t  total  .... 

427 JM 

l.TaB,«i 
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There  are  some  general  considerations  relating  to  American 
sheep  husbandry,  not  yet  referred  to,  which  should  not  be 
omitted. 

Sheep  husbandry,  in  the  older  States,  is  apparently  declin- 
ing, or  is  rather  in  that  state  of  suspense  which  precedes  a 
transition  to  another  form.  In  most  of  the  New  England 
States  the  number  of  sheep  has  greatly  diminished,  as  in 
C<mnecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  Massachu- 
setts —  though  ranking  seventh  in  numbers  and  first  in  density 
of  population  —  having,  by  the  State  census  of  1875,  a  wool 
product  of  but  206,935  lbs. 

Vermont,  however,  still  occupies  an  important  position  as  a 
sheep-producing  State ;  and,  in  one  respect,  the  first.  The  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  sheep  husbandry  of  Vermont  is  the 
breeding  of  merino  sheep,  and  especially  of  rams  for  exporta- 
tion to  other  States  and  abroad.  The  influence  of  Jarvis  and 
Hammond,  and  of  the  choice  flocks  of  the  purest  Spanish 
races  introduced  by  the  former,  is  felt  throughout  the  State. 
The  objection  has  been  made  to  the  Vermont  merinos,  that, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  heavy  fleeces,  there  has  been  an 
undue  development  of  yolk.  The  best  breeders  —  prominent 
among  whom  is  Mr.  George  Campbell,  of  Westminster  —  are 
now  working  in  a  different  direction.  They  are  breeding  so  as 
to  destroy  the  wrinkles  formerly  so  popular  as  indicating  a  pure 
blood,  —  but  really  useless,  unsightly,  and  inconvenient  in  shear- 
ing,— to  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  yolk,  and  to  make  a  hardy 
animal,  fitted  specially  for  regenerating  the  flocks  kept  in  a 
state  of  exposure  in  Colorado  and  California.  Vermont  sheep 
at  the  Exhibition  having  attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  from  Australia,  the  wool-growers  of  the  State 
subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  a  model  ram  and  ewe  which  they 
Imve  courteously  presented  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New 
South  Wales. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  recent  history  of  our  wool 
industry  is  the  rapid  development  of  the  pastoral-sheep  hus- 
bandry in  California  and  the  trans-Missouri  States.  While 
in  the  older  States  wool-growing  has  been  pursued  with  small 
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flocks  n$<  an  ncljunct  to  other  huslmnclry,  in  these  States  it 
been  organized  on  n  grand  scale.  It  is  conducted,  not  hy 
fanners,  but  bj  exclusive  wool-growers,  who  are  at  the  8aroe 
time  capitalists.  There  are  single  proprietors  who  have  ilucks 
exceeding  a  hundred  thousand  head  in  number.  In  \S6H  tiie 
Ricific  product  was  15,(KX)  lbs. ;  in  1870,  23,000,000  lbs  In 
1S75  the  product  of  California  exceedetl  50,000,04)0  Ib«.  TIic 
product  for  1876  is  stated  as  follows,  by  E.  Griaar  &  Co.  :  — 


Spring  wool.  ^.102  bales,  ireiglung   2»!^o!ou0 

Spring  «rool  shipped  direct  from  the  interior  ....  1. 8^14,919 

Total  spring  production   90,0(>o.6I9 

Fall  wool  receired.  73,952  bags,  weighing   24,031.378 

Fall  wool  shinned  direct  from  the  interior   2r>4.07il 

Total  fleece  wool   M,800.970 

l^illed  wool  shipped  direct  fmin  San  Francisco  .    .    .  2.2S0.un() 


Total  wool  pnxluction  of  California  in  1876  56,550,970 

The  wool  is  rapidly  impn>ving,  and  is  in  high  demaml.  The 
great  ranges  of  pasturage  in  the  Pacific  and  trans-Mis*<iuri 
States,  and  the  very  little  winter  housing  and  feeding  of  fora:xe 
required,  give  promise  of  a  development  of  sheep  husbandrv 
in  those  territories  comparable  to  that  of  the  Southern  Heiiii- 
sphere.  (^>nditions  not  less  favorable,  which  are  U^inning  t" 
attract  the  attention  of  experienced  wool-growers,  exist  in  tlie 
vast  area  and  favorable  climate  of  Texas. 

Mutton  S/if'ep  J/ttsbandnj.  —  No  reference  has  yet  been  nw«le 
to  a  branch  of  our  sheep  husbandry  which  promises  to  take  tW 
most  prominent  place  in  the  older  States,  —  that  of  the  K»nL'- 
nvooIIihI  or  mutton  nices,  or  their  crosses  with  merinos.  TIk' 
culture  of  these  sheep,  which  is  of  recent  introduction,  datiiiL' 
I  Kick  hnnlly  mon*  than  twenty  years,  has  been  largely  influenofii 
l»y  the  contiguity  to  Canada,  ixnd  the  development  of  our  worsli**! 
iiulustrv  within  the  pori<Kl  mentioned.  It  has  been  peculiirlj 
successful  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  in  the  States 
adjoining  Canada.  From  returns  furnisheil  by  the  State  comoiis- 
sioners,  it  appears  that,  »»r  al>out  1,10(»JXX)  sheep  in  Wiseonsio, 
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about  one-quarter  is  of  the  long-woolled  race.  Of  8,000,000 
pounds  produced  in  Michigan  in  1875,  about  one-quarter  is  of 
the  same  race.  In  both  States,  the  culture  of  these  wools  is 
declared  to  be  on  the  increaj^e.  In  Oregon,  of  2,000,000  pounds 
produced  in  1875,  the  quantity  of  long-combing  wools  was  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  exhibits  from  this  State  show  remark- 
able success  in  bree<ling  and  actually  improving  the  English  wooU, 
while  the  climate  shows  peculiar  adaptation  for  this  product. 
Kentucky,  favored  by  its  blue-grass  pastures,  is  also  distinguished 
for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  her  long-combing  wools. 
It  has  been  proved  by  the  best  test,  —  that  of  actual  trial, — 
contrary  to  the  belief  formerly  prevailing,  that  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  well  adapted  to  these  heavy  sheep.  The  high  prices 
of  the  wools,  the  increasing  demand  for  good  mutton,  and  the 
benefits  to  the  soil,  cannot  fail  to  induce  the  farmers  of  the  older 
sections  of  the  country  to  follow  the  example  of  England.  A 
new  feature  in  our  foreign  commerce,  effected  by  the  recent  in- 
vention which  permits  the  transportation  of  fresh  meats  —  hung 
in  apartments  suit^ibly  arranged  —  to  great  distances  on  ship- 
board, and  the  favor  with  which  American  beef  and  mutton, 
thus  intro<luced,  has  met  in  England,  presents  unexpected  in- 
ducements for  mutton-growing  in  our  Atlantic  States. 

Other  English  races  not  yet  introduced,  especially  the  Che- 
viot, should  be  tried.  It  is  believed  that  this  race  is  specially 
fitted  for  the  high  plateaus  of  North  Carolina,  where  they  would 
find  a  climate  approximating  thatbf  their  native  locality.  The 
mere  acclimation  and  continuance  of  the  English  types  is  not 
sufficient.  Attempts  should  be  made  to  create  new  races  of  this 
class  of  sheep  exactly  adapted  to  our  climate,  manufactures, 
and  conditions  of  agriculture.  No  wider  field  for  zootechnic 
achievements  is  offered  than  in  this  direction. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
the  literature  of  American  sheep  husbandry.  The  most  emi- 
nent and  influential  worker  upon  this  subject  is  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Ilandall,  lately  deceased,  who,  by  his  writings  and  example, 
has  done  more  than  any  other  to  elevate  what  was  once  a  neg- 
lected and  incidental  pursuit  of  the  farmer  to  a  cherished  and 
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dignified  etnpIoTiDeiit.  His  "  Pnurtical  Shepherd  *"  has  been 
pronouDoed  the  best  book  ever  publii^ied  on  any  brmoch  of  a^oi* 
culture.  Other  eminent  writers  on  this  subject  are  Hon.  George 
Geddes,  whose  contributions  hare  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Weekly  Tnbune :  Mr.  A.  M.  Garland,  of  Illinois,  the  editor 
of  the  sheep  department  of  the  "  Live  Stock  Journal,**— it 
present  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  source  of  information,  vilih 
able  to  Ammcan  wool-growers;  and  Messrs.  Glenn  &  Co., 
of  Pennsylvania,  contributors  to  the  Practical  Farmer.**  "The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactoim,* 
in  six  Tolumes.  has  notices  of  much  of  the  foreign  litentiue 
bearing  upon  the  subject  •  with  discussions  of  the  economiod 
questions  bearing  upon  American  wwA  industry.  It  coDtaiw, 
be^ides.  essays  by  the  most  practical  and  scientific  of  Americao 
experts  on  wool  fil»e,  —  Mr.  Ge^ti^  William  Bond.  Sevenl  o( 
the  most  recent  reports  of  the  State  boards  of  agricidture  con- 
tain essays  of  much  value,  particularly  those  of  the  States  o( 
Elaine.  Vermont,  and  Georgia.  The  rvports  of  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture,  though  last  named,  occupy  the  fint 
{^^sitii^n  as  <<Hirre$  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  sheep  hoi- 
bnmirv.  — a  p\vsiti«*n  mainly  due  to  the  accomplished  stitift- 
lioian  i»f  the  EVpartment.  Mr.  J.  R-  Dodge. 

RESUME  or  world's  PRODUCTION. 

Ha\inir  oon^klereJ.  with  as  much  detail  as  is  permitted  bj 
the  limits  i»t"  sjvaotr  all«»i!t>i  to  a  single  group*  the  wool  produc- 
tion v'l  the  ct»unir:es  represented  at  the  Exhibition*  wc  arc 
imjK^lk\l  to  r^^ntorre  tin-  torsi  creat  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  la 
lnternativ»nal  LxjK^ition,  —  a  ci^noe{Hion  of  the  world's  resourai 
in  iniiustnal  material, —  ami  to  sum  up,.in  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment, a  r-  of  the  WiX»l  pn.«Juct  of  all  countries,  indepen- 
ilently  of  their  display  at  Philadelphia.  We  find  this  wi»rk 
alreatly  prc'|vire*l  t"»r  us  by  authorities  so  high  in  wool  statistics 
as  to  make  any  a|>-ilo5ry  for  its  insertion,  or  the  space  it  ocni- 
pit^,  unn«>ivssarv. 

Messrs,  H.  Sv^hwarixe  »?t  to.,  of  I^ondon,  in  the  annus! 
r\*|>*»rt  dattnl  Jan.  1>,  1>77,  s;iy  as  follows:  — 
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An  attempt  is  made  in  the  following  to  give  a  survey  of  the  wool 
Gule  in  its  largest  proportions.  Usually  the  view  is  confined  to  one 
arket  or  to  one  country,  or  to  colonial  or  home  grown  wools,  as  the  case 
ay  be.  Here,  however,  the  circle  is  expanded  to  include  all  wools 
id  all  countries  as  far  as  information  reaches,  or  even  as  data  exist 
ton  which  reasonable  guesses  may  be  based.  To  arrive  at  such  a 
ew,  the  most  obvious  way  would  have  been  an  inquiry  into  the  total 
lantity  of  wool  produced  in  the  worhl.  But,  though  we  give  an  esti- 
ate  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  existence,  the  figures  are  in  several 
»int8  too  uncertain  to  allow  of  any  conclusions  being  built  upon  them, 
is  nevertheless  possible  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  trade  in  its  entirety 

another  way ;  viz.,  by  ascertaining,  not  the  production  of  wool  which 
kes  place  all  over  the  globe,  but  the  quantity  worked  up  by  the  whole 
aol  industry,  which,  so  far  from  being  distributed  over  the  whole 
Jth,  is  in  a  developed  form  practically  confined  to  Europe  and  North 
merica.  This  has  accordingly  been  done.   Europe  and  North  Araer- 

are  the  manufacturers  for  the  whole  world ;  and,  if  the  extent  ot 
eir  work  can  be  gauged,  an  idea  is  really  given  of  the  entire  trade, 
be  subject  resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry,  first,  of  the  home  production 

these  two  continents,  and  then  of  their  imports ;  the  two  together 
viog  the  measure  of  the  whole.  Expressed  in  millions  of  pounds 
sight,  we  find :  

1875.  1866. 

le  home  production  of  Europe  and  North  America  .  .  .  880  7U8 
le  imports  into  Europe  and  North  America   619  419 

1,449  i;217 

149,000,000  pounds,  then,  represent  the  whole  supply ;  and,  of  this 
bal,  about  57  per  cent  were  of  European  and  North  American  home 
owth,  and  about  43  per  cent  importe<l. 

Apportioning  this  huge  quantity,  we  find  that  no  less  than  351,000,000 
nnds,  or  very  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
■itish  industry  alone ;  the  rest  of  Europe  takes  844,000,000  pounds, 

58  per  cent;  North  America,  254,000,000  pounds, or  17 J  per  cent. 

1866,  the  total  consumption  of  raw  wool  was  1,217,000,000,  against 
149,000,000  pounds  in  1875 ;  and  the  average  annual  increase  was 
nsequently  about  2  per  cent.  Of  this,  about  1  per  cent  was  <lirectly 
ring  to  the  increase  of  population,  which  in  Euroi>e  and  North  Amer- 
i  rose  from  321,000,000  to  347,000,000  in  the  stated  period ;  the 
maining  1  per  cent  being  due  to  the  employment  of  wool  to  new 
rposes,  and  to  the  spread  of  comfort  and  wealth  generally.  Calcu- 

41 
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lated  per  head  of  population,  the  consumption  of  raw  wool  in  1875  wai 
iK)und8 ;  or,  taking  the  wool  in  its  cleaned  state,  pooodt. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  all  these  figures  pretend  to  no  accaracr,  bat 
are  open  to  correction.  All  they  lay  claim  to  is  this :  that,  wberevtr 
possible,  they  are  based  upon  the  latest  authentic  returns ;  and  tlat, 
where  such  basis  was  wanting,  the  estimates  have  been  made  with  care, 
and  with  a  full  consideration  of  all  points  involved. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  SHEEP  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Tmt  of 
Ectnra. 

1876 
1870 
1878 
1865 
1871 

1878 

1871 

1866 

1878 

1866 

1872 

1874* 

1865 

1870 

48.122.009 
1,69&,4M 
1.706JM 
1,8I2.4«1 
800.01 

447^1 

mjm 
6.»n,iM 

2.706,^: 

Tot*!  Kuroj^e  (oxolmling  Turkey  and  Greece),  about 
^•Mv  

1875 
Estimate 

»> 
>t 

62,lttM*"' 
16.«W.>«» 

6<^Ui 

66.000.t«* 
3o,UUU,mv 

4M.(l0a,t^ 

•  K%Nvit:  «t»t:%lK»  r^a^         ^  ^.000,0001   Sm  Report  of  tb*  Dvpuimcnt  of  Afrieoltat  ftr 
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REPORT  ON  WOOL  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.  325 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  the  preceding  statement,  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  the  United  States  are  Included  in 
that  of  North  America.  In  order  to  bring  our  own  consump- 
tion into  more  distinct  relief,  the  writer  has  requested  Mr.  G. 
W.  Bond  —  than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent  to  the  task 
—  to  estimate  the  consumption  of  wool  per  capita  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  been 
favored  with  a  reply.  Deeming  it  unnecessary  to  confuse  the 
reader  with  a  statement  of  the  complicated  calculations  by  which 
Mr.  Bond  formed  his  estimate,  we  give  simply  the  results.  Of 
domestic  wool,  and  that  imported  either  in  the  form  of  wool  or 
fabrics,  the  average  consumption  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
is  set  down  at  three  and  two-thirds  pounds  of  clean  wool  per 
head.  The  consumption  of  clean  wool  in  the  United  States  is 
set  down  at  four  and  one-third  pounds  per  head. 

Although  the  tables  al>ove  given  may  surprise  enthusiasts  by 
showing  how  gradually  the  consumption  of  the  raw  material  of 
the  wool  manufacture  of  the  civilized  nations  increases,  it  being 
at  the  rate  of  but  about  two  per  cent  for  each  year  of  the  last  de- 
cade>  it  shows  progress  and  stability  of  progress ;  it  shows  that 
wool  is  holding  and  likely  to  hold  its  place  among  the  few  great 
natural  staples  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  commercial  commodi- 
ties ;  and  that  a  great  step  towards  commercial  and  industrial 
independence  is  made  by  the  nation  which  has  planted  a  pros- 
perous sheep  husbandry  upon  her  soil. 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

John  L.  Hayes. 


PART  11. 
WOOL  FABRICS. 


Class  235. —  Card-Wool  Fabrics^ — Tam%^  Broadcloth^  Ike- 
skins^  Fancy  Cassimeres^  Felted  Goods^  Hat  Bodiei. 

In  considering  the  different  classes  of  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  wool  at  tlic  £xIiibition,  it  will  be  inconvenient,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  observe  the  geographical  arrangemeot  pur- 
sued in  discussing  the  raw  material.  The  peculiar  national 
distinctions  are  less  marked  than  in  the  raw  material,  and  the 
products  of  some  countries  exhibit  nothing  calling  for  particular 
remark.  It  would  be  interesting  to  give  the  statistics  of  pro- 
duction of  the  different  countries  exhibiting  ;  but  these  were  not 
obtainable  from  any  sources  at  our  command. 

The  fabrics  of  the  cla.ss  now  under  consideration,  with  the 
exception  of  yarns  and  iiat  bodies,  may  be  pro[>erly  designated 
as  "cloths."  The  most  marked  impression  made  by  an  exaniina- 
tion  in  detail  of  the  cloths  of  different  countries  was  the  cosmo- 
politan character  of  the  cloths  of  all  manufacturing  nations. 
Althoni^h  there  are  marked  distinctions  in  the  kinds  of  cloths, 
the  kinds  seem  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  time,  or  the  fiishion 
of  the  time,  rather  than  of  the  country  of  fabricati<m. 

This  is  es[)e('ially  true  of  the  great  mass  of  cloths  for  general 
consuujption,  which  can  be  scarcely  distinguished  except  by  the 
degrees  of  perfection  in  their  fabrication.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  woollen  cloths,  by  their  universal  use,  have  tende<l  t*» 
obliterate  the  outward  social  distinctions  of  classes.    It  was  ub- 
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eervable  at  the  Exhibition,  that  they  served  to  obscure  the 
distinction  of  nationalities.  This  uniformity  may  be  partially 
due  to  the  supremacy  of  fashion,  made  more  universal  by  modern 
facilities  of  communication ;  but  equally  to  the  identity  of 
modem  machinery,  and  the  influence  of  the  raw  material 
(adverted  to  in  Part  I.)  upon  manufactures. 

In  the  last,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present ,  century,  scarcely 
any  fabrics  were  known  under  the  designation  of  "cloths," 
except  broadcloths,  and  twilled  fabrics  similar  in  face  to  broad- 
cloths, called  "  cassimeres."  Each  piece  was  uniform  in  color. 
Variety  of  color  and  shade  was  the  only  element  which  the 
manufacturers  had  at  command  to  satisfy  the  taste  for  change  or 
the  caprice  of  fashion.  The  principal  distinctions  were  in  the 
fineness  and  perfection  of  finish. 

From  the  descriptions  which  remain  of  the  methods  of  weav- 
ing broadcloths  in  the  French  convents  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  this  fabric  would  appear  to  be  now  substantially  the 
same  made  four  centuries  ago.  The  only  change  is  in  the  fine- 
ness of  the  wools  used,  and  the  perfection  of  the  face  of  the 
goods,  due  to  better  processes  of  shearing  and  pressing.  This 
fabric  will,  doubtless,  always  occupy  the  first  rank  among 
woollen  tissues.  In  this  typical  product  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, the  broadcloths  from  the  West  of  England  still  occupy 
the  eminent  position  accorded  to  them  in  all  other  interna- 
tional exhibitions.  The  thickness  and  solidity  of  these  cloths 
were  not  less  conspicuous  than  their  fineness  and  beautiful  face. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  scarlet  military  cloths. 
All  these  cloths  bear  the  designation  of  Electoral,  signifying 
the  kind  of  wool  of  which  they  are  made ;  and,  in  fact,  they  are 
made  of  the  highest-priced  Silesian  wool.  The  prices  at  which 
they  were  marked  corresponded  with  their  quality.  The  con- 
trast of  these  goods  with  certain  others  made  in  England  for 
export  was  remarkable.  These  fabrics  are  made  chiefly  for 
home  consumption  by  the  wealthy  classes.  Foreign  competition 
is  excluded  by  the  national  sentiment  which  forbids  the  British 
oflicer  to  wear  any  other  than  British  cloth,  and  civilians  are 
scarcely  less  loyal.    For  the  class  of  consumers  who  use  these 
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gooJ9,  the  competition  among  the  manufacturers  is  in  excelknoe 
rather  than  in  cheapness.  But  the  judges  had  the  proof  within 
their  oxkn  group,  that  the  skill  required  to  produce  these  fine 
cloths  is  not  an  exclusive  monopoly.  One  of  our  coUe^uei, 
Mr.  Lang,  who  commenced  the  manufacture  of  broaddotki 
in  1814,  exhibited,  though  not  for  competition,  samplet  of 
blue  and  black  broadcloths,  made  in  1853,  at  Vaisalboro*, 
Maine.  The  wool  was  selected  Silesian  ;  costing,  with  duties 
and  charges,  about  three  dollars  per  pound.  The  cloth  had  1^ 
picks  to  the  inch.  The  cloth,  in  fineness  and  perfectioo  of 
finish,  was  admitted  to  surpass  even  the  West  of  Engknd  broad- 
cloths. 

The  comparatively  low  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  broadcloths  cannot  be  denied.  It  wii 
manifested  by  the  absence  of  any  notable  exhibits,  except  by  t 
single  establishment,  —  the  Burlington  Mills,  of  VermoDt. 
Tlieir  exhibits  showed  that  our  apparent  inferiority  in  thii 
manufacture  was  not  due  to  any  want  of  skill  or  capacity,  but  u 
other  causes.  This  mill  produces  annually  some  $300,000  ti 
value  of  bn>adcIoth  ;  and  it  is  known  that  another  mill  in  Momi- 
oluisetts,  which  did  not  exhibit,  has  shown  equal  proofs  of  iUi^kill 
in  this  munutiicture.  Tlie  pnxlucts  of  the  mill  first  referred  to 
>\ouKl  uuvloubleilly  sufl'er  in  comparison  with  the  West  of  Eng- 
land siand:u'vl>  ;  for  the  goods,  beautiful  in  face  and  fineness, 
were  lacking  in  weijrijt.  But  they  were  intentionally  made  to 
v^onform  to  the  prevailing  fashitm  of  the  higher  standard  of  the 
iiernian  light  weight  goinls,  with  which  they  bore  a  favorabk 
conijKirison.  It  would  l>o  erroneous  to  make  the  position  of  the 
hroadcK>ih  industiy  a  reproach  against  the  American  woollen 
nKinutaciurer.  The  s:une  apparent  decline,  though,  pcrhsftf, 
not  in  the  same  degree,  is  witnessed  in  most  other  manufacturing 
nativHis.  Sii|HTtine  bn>adcloihs  arc  now  used  only  by  a  limitol 
class  ;  and  l>v  that  class  nirely,  except  for  dress  coats,  which  last 
for  years.  The  coats  are  made  by  fashionable  tailors,  who,  is 
a  rule,  prefer  foreign  cloths.  As  the  fine  cloths  are  princifiallT 
ustnl  by  the  easy  classes,  the  duties  ujwn  the  fine  foreign  cl«>ih* 
an*  no  inijHxliment  to  their  consumption,  while  the  specific  or 
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weight  duty  is  less  onerous  upon  them  than  upon  common 
cloths 

The  capacity  to  manufacture  the  finest  broadcloths  in  this 
country  was  proved  many  years  ago,  by  the  celebrated  Middle- 
sex Mills  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  —  in  age,  influence,  and  continuity 
of  excellence,  standing  at  the  very  front  of  our  cloth  mills.  In 
ceasing  to  give  prominence  to  the  fine  broadcloth  manufacture, 
it  has  manifested  no  failure  in  skill,  but  simply  an  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  the  times. 

The  diminution  in  the  American  manufacture  of  fine  broad- 
cloths has  been  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  of  1846, 
which  it  is  alleged  was  prejudicial  to  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
that  time.  It  certainly  dates  from  that  period.  It  has  also  been 
materially  influenced  by  the  constantly  diminishing  domestic 
supply  of  superfine  wools,  the  Saxon  wool  culture,  as  we  have 
seen,  having  nearly  ceased ;  for  it  is  well  established  that  an 
abundant  domestic  supply  of  raw  material  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  of  the  influences  which  give  a  special  character  to  the 
manufactures  of  a  country.  But  the  principal  cause  of  the 
decline  referred  to  is  the  popular  demand  for  other  fabrics,  here- 
after more  fully  referred  to.  In  a  word,  our  manufacturers 
have  ceased,  as  a  rule,  to  make  fine  broadcloths,  because  they 
find  ample  and  more  profitable  employment  for  their  looms  in 
the  production  of  the  lower  cloths  which  enter  into  general 
consumption.  It  has  been  observed  that  a  similar  decline, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  diminution,  of  the  fine*cloth  manu- 
facture is  observed  in  other  countries.  Although  a  few  ex- 
cellent broadcloths  and  satins,  or  doeskins  of  remarkable 
beauty,  were  exhibited  by  Belgium  and  Germany,  the  judges 
of  large  experience  in  dealing  with  woollen  fabrics  failed  to  find 
in  the  exhibits  of  Belgium,  and  especially  of  Germany,  that 
competition  for  excellence  in  the  production  of  superfine 
cloths  which  they  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  former 
reputation  of  Belgian  and  German  manufacturers.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  plain-faced  goods  of  a  lower  grade,  adapted  for 
special  uses,  —  such  as  blue  and  gray  uniforms  for  soldiers, 
police  officers,  news  boys,  and  watchmen,  —  there  were  evidences 
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of  much  progress  both  in  fabrication  and  cheapness  on  the  part 
of  American  manufacturers.  Our  regular  soldiers,  wetring 
American  fabrics,  are  declared  by  our  army  authorities  to  be 
better  clothed  than  any  in  the  world.  The  beauty  of  the  uni- 
forms of  our  volunteer  troops,  many  thousands  of  whom  were 
in  procession  on  the  Centennial  Fourth  of  July,  was  speciaDj 
noted  by  the  foreign  judges.  The  production  of  blue  police 
cloths  has  become  an  extensive  branch  of  our  manufacture ;  sod 
the  cloths  are  marked  for  their  cheapness,  durability  of  dye,  and 
solidity  of  fabric. 

The  period  of  1836  was  an  epoch  in  the  cloth  industry  of  the 
world  and  of  the  century.  It  was  the  commencement  of  the 
change  which  has  produced  a  character  of  the  cloth  fabrics,  for 
general  consumption  throughout  the  world,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  Exposition. 

In  1834,  a  M.  Bonjean,  a  prominent  wool  manufacturer  m 
Sedan,  France,  and  an  Sieve  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  modifying  the  plain  cloths  hitherto  univemllj 
made,  by  uniting  upon  the  same  stuff  different  tints  or  pattenu 
of  tissue.  This  he  was  able  to  effect  by  the  Jacquard  loom. 
It  was  evident  that  the  variety  of  stuffs  which  couid  be  thus 
made  was  as  unlimited  as  fancy.  Hence  he  styled  his  wooUena 
fancy  cassimeres.  These  cloths,  put  on  the  market,  and  ex- 
posed at  public  expositions,  instantly  struck  the  popular  ta«te, 
and  were  imitated,  —  at  first  in  France,  and  then  in  all  other 
nuinufacturing  nations.  Their  introduction  into  this  country  »* 
an  illustration  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  National  Exposition*. 
In  1H40,  an  American  gentleman,  arriving  directly  from  Pari*, 
visited  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  then  agent  of  the  Middlesncx 
Mills  at  Lowell,  Mass.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  "lie 
had  an  overcoat  woven  in  diamond  figures,  of  great  beauty; 
said  he  saw  it  at  an  Exposition,  at  Paris;  Bonjean  &  Son,  ot 
Sedan,  were  the  manufacturers.  lie  gave  me  a  small  bit  from 
the  inside  of  the  collar.''  With  this  bit,  as  an  example  of  what 
was  to  be  done,  ^Ir.  Lawrence  applied  to  Mr.  George  Cromp- 
ton,  to  adapt  njachinory  for  this  tissue,  already  devised  in  cotton 
fabrics  ;  and  the  result  was  the  invention  of  theCrompton  loom, 
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upon  which  fancy  cassimeres  have  since  been  woven,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bel- 
gium. From  this  statement,  it  would  seem  that  fancy  cassi- 
meres  were  first  made  in  this  country  at  Lowell.  But  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  honor  of  the  first  introduction  is  also 
claimed  by  the  New  England  Mills  of  Rockville,  Connecticut. 
The  new  cloths  were  adapted  to  the  natural  change  which  had 
begun  to  take  place  in  the  culture  of  wools.  They  required 
soundness,  length,  and  strength,  rather  than  the  softness  and 
fineness  which  had  been  the  essential  qualities  of  clothing 
wools.  The  more  abundant  supply  of  the  intermediary  wools 
has  continued  to  favor  the  production  of  the  fancy  woven  cloths ; 
and  from  their  great  predominance  at  the  Exhibition,  and  in 
the  business  suits  commonly  worn,  it  would  seem  that  they 
comprise  from  three-quarters  to  nine-tenths  of  all  the  cloths 
made  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  class  of  fancy  woven  cloths, — including  not  only  fancy 
cassimeres,  but  cloths  for  over-coatings  and  worsted  coatings, 
— the  manufacturers  of  Elbeuf  and  Sedan  sustained  at  the  Exhi- 
bition their  long-established  reputation  for  novelty  of  design 
and  perfection  of  fabrication ;  and  Belgium  was  not  far  behind. 
The  fine  and  thin  cassimeres  of  Belgium,  called  "Batistes,"  made 
for  consumption  in  tropical  countries  in  the  place  of  cotton  and 
linen  fabrics,  were  conspicuous  for  their  beauty.  Among  the 
British  exhibits, — besides  some  fancy  cloths  exhibited  by  West 
of  England  manufacturers,  woven  by  a  novel  process  analogous  to 
knitting, — certain  solid  and  substantial  fancy  cloths,  made  in  Ire- 
land of  Cheviot  wool,  with  double  and  twisted  yarns,  received 
special  commendation,  and  are  worthy  of  imitation  here. 

The  writer  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  the  admiration  and 
surprise  expressed  by  the  foreign  judges  of  this  group,  at  the  first 
inspection  of  the  American  fancy  cassimeres.  The  goods  of 
our  exhibitors,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  arranged  with  goo<l 
taste,  in  costly  but  not  obtrusive  cases,  wliich  served  to  enhance 
their  favorable  impression.  The  Swedish  judge,  Mr.  Carl 
Arnberg,  a  practical  wool  manufacturer  of  large  observation, 
will  pardon  the  repetition  of  his  precise  language  addressed  to 
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the  writer :  "  You  know  that  the  best  faacj  cassimeres  in  tlie 
world  have  been  made  at  Sedan  and  Elbeuf  in  France.  If  these 
goods  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Elbeuf  cassimeres,  yoa 
could  not  tell  one  from  the  other,  and  the  goods  could  not  be 
bought  at  Elbeuf  for  the  prices  marked  here."  It  was  conceded 
by  all  the  judges  that  our  fancy  cassimeres,  in  material,  fiibrici- 
tion,  and  design,  had  attained  the  highest  standard  of  this  fiJ>- 
ric.  No  single  mill  or  State  could  claim  the  palm  ;  for  the  hooon 
were  divided  between  a  mill  in  Utica,  New  York,  one  in  FitU- 
field,  Massachusetts,  and  three  mills  in  Rockville,  Connecticut, 
while  other  mills  so  nearly  approached  them  as  to  make  their 
special  mention  almost  invidious.  This  favorable  impression  of 
our  foreign  associates  was  confirmed  by  visits  which  they  mide 
to  some  of  the  mills  which  had  exhibited.  They  shared  the 
opinion  expressed  to  the  writer  by  Professor  Grothe,  of  Ger- 
many, author  of  the  most  complete  modem  treatise  on  the 
card-wool  manufacture,  that  the  American  mills  which  he  had 
just  visited  were  in  possession  of  the  best  and  most  recent  pro- 
cesses, improvements,  and  machines  known  in  Europe,  and 
were  admirable  in  their  administration.  It  is  due  to  our  wool- 
growers  to  say  that  the  cloths  so  highly  commended  were  made 
generally  of  American  wool ;  Australian  wool  being  used  in 
some  cases,  not  from  preference,  but  to  eke  out  the  short  supply 
of  the  domestic  stock. 

It  is  proper  in  this  connection  to  depart  from  the  striet 
arrangement  of  the  classification  to  consider  a  class  of  fabrics 
which,  though  made  of  combed  wool,  are  really  cloths,  and  are 
directly  allied  with  the  card- wool  fabrics  just  reviewed.  The 
Exposition  showed  that  the  most  formidable  rivals  of  the  fancy 
cassimeres  are  the  fabrics  known  as  worsted  coatings.  Being 
woven  in  the  fancy  loom,  eitlier  Jacquanl  or  Crompton,  and 
made  for  the  same  purposes  and  by  the  same  manufacturer*  a* 
the  cassimeres,  they  differ  from  thcni  only  in  the  respect  that 
the  cassimeres  are  made  of  carded  and  the  worsted  doth  of 
combed  wool.  This  fabric,  created  in  France,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  its  fabrication  to  this  country  affords  another  illustration 
of  tiie  benefit  of  International  Expositions.    Mr.  E.  R.  Mudge, 
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ostoD,  being  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  at  the 
sition  of  Paris  of  1867,  was  impressed  with  this  fabric 
exhibited,  and  then  much  worn  both  in  London  and  Paris, 
lovelty.    Seeing  that  they  were  made  of  combed  merino 

he  directed  inquiries  to  ascertain  if  suitable  wools  for  these 
s  could  be  abundantly  furnished  by  American  fleeces, 
ying  himself  affirmatively  upon  this  point,  he  imported 
}troduced  the  requisite  machinery  for  combing  and  spin- 
the  wools  at  the  Washington  Mills  in  Lawrence,  Mjiss., 
lich  he  was  a  leading  director.  This  establishment  suc- 
i  so  well  in  the  fabrication  of  these  stuffs,  and  they  proved 
pular  when  thrown  upon  the  market,  that  the  introducer 
found  a  host  of  rivals  and  imitators.  A  new  industry  at 
sprung  up, — that  of  combing  and  spinning  the  wools  into 
ed  yarns,  for  supplying  the  many  fancy  cassimere  mills  who 
d  to  weave  these  fabrics.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
lys  at  the  Exhibition  was  that  of  the  United  Spinners* 
nation  of  Philadelphia,  comprising  eight  distinct  establish- 
I,  all  exclusively  devoted  to  making  merino  combing-wool 
eds  for  worsted  coatings  and  for  suspenders  and  India- 
T  goods,  and  producing  an  annual  product  of  $1,500,000. 
)erfection  of  the  yarns  was  fully  recognized  by  the  experts 
5  group  of  judges.  They  were  made  almost  exclusively  of 
•ican  merino  wool,  which  the  exhibitors  declared  to  have 
d  preferable  for  their  purpose  to  even  the  best  Australian 
,  being  kinder,  more  elastic,  and  stronger.*'  Here  was 
V  industry  founded  scarcely  six  years  ago,  and  a  palpable 
nstration  of  new  and  unsuspected  qualities  of  excellence 
nerican  wools,  —  a  demonstration  most  gratifying  to  those 
:welve  years  ago  had  pointed  out  these  qualities  to  incred- 

manufacturers. 

e  American  worsted  coatings  were  extensively  exhibited, 
excellence  attained  in  so  short  period  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
While  the  fine  diagonals  of  Sedan  were  not  equalled, 
Lmerican  exhibit  as  a  whole  compared  favorably  with  those 
abroad.  In  the  fabrics  for  over-coatings,  Moscows,  Ker- 
Caistor  beavers,  and  Elysians,  there  was  the  same  general 
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resemblance  in  the  stuffo  from  different  countries,  already  8|ioken 
of  as  forming  one  of  the  characteristio  features  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  the  present  day.  All  the  kinds  made  abroad, 
with  the  exception  of  special  novelties,  —  like  the  beautiful  /fai 
cToHrSf  a  species  of  Moscow  coating  made  at  Dussen  in  Get- 
many,  and  the  delicately  soft  Montagnac  over-coatings  of  Sedan, 
—  are  made  in  this  country  ;  and  our  own  fabrics  did  not  suffer 
by  comparison. 

The  value  of  a  national  manufacture  is  shown  less  in  costir 
iubrios  than  in  the  common  cloths  combining  utility  and  cheap- 
ness. Commendation  was  given  to  a  mill  established  aa  an 
accessory  to  the  largest  iron-making  establishment  in  Penasjl- 
vuiiia^  in  which  the  women  and  children  of  the  operatives  ob- 
tained employment;  and  which  furnished  cloths,  marked  for 
thoir  soundness  and  cheapness,  for  the  workmen.  Many  of  die 
ooaibinations  of  wool  with  cotton  or  union  cloths  were  notice- 
able for  cheapness  and  utility :  such  as  the  Kentucky  jeaoi 
with  cotton  warps  and  wool  filling,  in  much  esteem  for  cheap- 
ness and  wearing  qualities  in  the  agricultural  districts  in  the 
S.»ulhern  and  Western  States.  The  rei»ellants,  or  water-proof 
oU>ths*  show  another  union  fabric.  So  extensive  is  the  demand 
tvr  this  material,  that  a  single  American  manufacturer  em[»loTS 
ujH»n  this  fabric  alone  thirty-five  sets  and  two  hundred  and  four- 
tvvn  brvuid  looms,  consuming  annually  a  million  |>ounds  of  wool. 

FELTED  GOODS. 

riio  exhibits  of  felted  goods,  quite  numerous  and  varied  from 
the  rnitixl  Slates,  were  few  and  barely  incidental  from  foreljn* 
it,itio:ts:  and  thv^^e  which  were  seen  were  Oriental  in  their  ori- 
4^  n  or  ^tt^inities.  They  were  incidentally  seen  in  the  national 
ivvi  o!*  Vurkev,  50  enduring  in  fabric  and  pleasing  as  well  a* 
s  isiuv.n;;  its  ni.idder-red  color,  in  fills  of  exquisite  softness  t.« 
iSe  UHiv  lu  m:ule  of  earners  hair,  forming  the  ground  forco^tk 
Txiik^Nh  embn^idery  ^a  material  deserving  more  extensive  wrf 
t!u3i  j^urjvvie^*  and  the  thick  Russian  felts,  made  up  into 
^ss'i  ^^^l  —  f**^^^  covering,  according  to  Mr. 

Iv.  ixkx .  ihe  iVmmissioner  of  Russia,  capable  of  resisting  the 
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»lcl  of  a  Siberian  winter.  These  articles  also  deserve  imita- 
ion.  It  is  believed  that  felted  cloth  was  the  most  natural  and 
he  first  stuff  employed  by  man.  We  cannot  reflect  without  pride 
hat  the  first  invention  of  primitive  man  in  the  textile  arts,  origi- 
lating  in  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  still  in  use  among 
he  ruder  tribes  of  the  East,  remained  without  progress  for  cen- 
uries,  until  revised,  amplified,  and  made  tributary  to  domestic 
»mfort  and  the  arts  in  all  civilized  communities,  by  our  own 
sountrymen  and  in  our  own  times.  M.  Koeppelin,  a  French 
expert,  speaks  thus,  in  the  Annales  du  Genie  Civil  of  1869,  of 
his  fabric :  *'In  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  its  fabrication,  and  in 
\piie  of  the  antiquity  of  its  origin,  felting  was  for  a  long  time 
ibandoned  to  the  lesser  industries.  It  is  only  within  thirty 
^ears  that  the  mechanical  fabrication  of  felted  cloths  has  been 
assayed.  Many  fruitless  attempts  in  this  direction  were  made 
n  France  and  other  countries ;  and  it  is  only  to  the  spirit  of 
nvention  of  two  Americans,  Wells  and  Williams,  that  we  owe 
:he  processes  now  in  use,  and  which  have  not  been  materially 
nodified  since  the  epoch  of  their  discovery."  Their  processes, 
16  says,  were  applied  in  France  and  England,  and  are  used  in 
:he  latter  country  for  ma|cing  printed  felt  carpets,  exported 


No  other  published  notice  of  this  interesting  invention  has 
?ome  within  the  notice  of  the  writer.  He  fortunately  has  come 
into  possession  of  other  facts  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of 
this  important  fabric,  creditable  alike  to  American  ingenuity 
md  British  enterprise ;  which  seem  worthy  of  a  detailed  notice, 
[)ecau8e  not  hitherto  known  to  the  public.  The  facts  are  derived 
from  a  personal  communication  by  a  gentleman  hereafter  men- 
tioned. 

Thomas  Robinson  Williams,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  connected 
Mrith  the  Hazard  family  of  that  State,  so  well  known  as  wool 
manufacturers,  invented  the  process  of  making  felt  cloth  of 
:ommercial  lengthy  at  Rhode  Island,  about  1820.  About  1824, 
be  went  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  his  invention, 
xnd  also  one  for  making  hat  bodies,  in  which  he  was  associated 


n  vast  quantities  in  i 
iheir  great  cheapness. 
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with  a  Mr.  Wells.  He  took  out  a  patent  in  England  in  1830. 
He  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  capitalists,  who, 
about  1838,  erected  a  factory  in  Leeds,  with  a  capital  and 
plant  of  £250,000 ;  the  designation  of  the  proprietors  being 
the  Victoria  Cloth  Company.  Meeting  with  immediate  suoccm 
in  the  fabrication,  the  enterprise  created  a  great  excitemeot  io 
manufacturing  circles,  as  it  threatened  to  revolutionize  the  whole 
system  of  cloth  making.  The  principal  editors  of  the  LoimIuq 
)>apcrs  vis«ited  the  establishment,  and  vied  with  each  other  io 
descriptions  of  the  new  art.  The  QueCift^ve  extensive  onleo 
for  the  stuffs  ;  and  the  Mistress  of  the  Kobes  —  the  Duches«of 
Sutherland  —  furnished  tlie  grand  staircase  and  vestibule  (if 
her  London  residence  with  a  crimson  carpet  of  tlie  Williutf 
felting,  draping  the  windows  of  the  hall  with  a  thinner  fabric  of 
the  same  make.  In  the  full  tide  of  its  success,  the  vast  (>tab- 
lisfhment  was  destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire.  It  was  uninsured; 
and  Williams,  whose  whole  proi)erty  was  in  it,  died  from  grief 
and  disappointment.  In  the  mean  time,  a  patent  for  mtking 
felt  clotiis  of  a  conmiercial  length,  by  an  entirely  dissiniilnr  pn»- 
cess,  had  been  taken  out  by  Joseph  Waite,  of  Leeds;  the  a-^c 
of  which  in  Enghmd  was  enjoined  by  the  courts  as  conflicting 
witii  Williamss's  patent.  Mr.  J.  Burrows  Hyde,  of  New  York, 
our  informant  as  to  these  facts,  a  gentleman  of  science  and  enters 
prise,  bought  both  the  Waite  patent  and  the  Williams  |)atent  in 
this  country,  and  sold  the  rights  to  the  Bay  State  Mills  ^d»iw 
Washington)  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  about  1853.  For  many 
years  this  mill  enjoyed  nearly  the  complete  monopoly  of  tlii? 
fabrication  in  this  country,  to  its  great  profit.  The  excojiti«>n# 
to  this  monopoly  was  a  fabrication  of  felt  cloths,  not  of  c»»nj- 
niorcial  lengths,  conducted  in  Xorwalk,  Connecticut,  under  iIh* 
Hishop  patent  ;  and  the  manufacture  of  hat  bodies,  condurt«J 
under  tlu;  Wells  patents.  The  Williams  and  Waite  patvnt* 
having  expired  in  Europe  and  this  country,  the  manufacture 
has  attained  the  wide  and  vast  extension  of  the  present  day. 

While  few  foreign  exhibits  of  this  fabric  were  noted,  ih* 
American  felts  appeared  in  innumerable  forms.  Theyappeawl 
as  printed  and  embossed  piano-cloths,  ladies*  skirts ;  as  tioor- 
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cloths  printed  by  a  Philadelphia  establishment,  with  highly 
artbtic  designs ;  as  a  material  for  sheathing  roofs,  vessels,  and 
iron  buildings ;  combined  with  asbestos,  as  non-conducting 
envelopes  for  steam  boilers  and  hot-air  pipes ;  for  lining  rubber 
fabrics  (being  the  only  material  which  stretches  equally  in 
all  directions)  ;  in  soles  for  shoes,  in  gun-wads,  in  masses  of 
several  inches  in  thickness ;  for  polishing  wheels  and  buffers  for 
jewellers;  in  other  forms,  for  polishing  cabinet  work  and 
marble;  and,  in  a  high-cost  material,  for  hammers  of  piano- 
keys.  Conspicuous  among  these  exhibits  were  the  felts  for 
polishing,  made  by  Charles  N.  Bacon,  of  Winchester,  Mass., 
which  possessed  a  thickness,  compactness,  and  adaptation  to 
special  purposes  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  In  the  com- 
mon felts,  the  raw  material  is  hair,  or  the  cheapest  Mexican 
wool ;  and  in  the  others,  as  before  said,  the  finest  wool  from 
Silesia.  These  were  interesting  illustrations  of  the  almost  in- 
finite uses  which  may  be  derived  from  a  single  attribute  of  a 
fibre ;  all  resulting  from  the  serratures  in  the  filament  of  wool 
and  hair,  which  give  them  their  felting  power. 

Allied  to  these  goods,  though  not  strictly  felts,  are  the  felt- 
ings  used  in  paper-making,  which  are  woven  fabrics  highly 
felted.  The  enormous  extension  of  our  paper  manufacture  has 
of  late  years  stimulated  a  supply  of  this  indispensable  material 
for  paper-making  (not  long  since  obtained  abroad)  from  do- 
mestic sources.  Exhibits  of  paper  felts  were  made  by  several 
mills.  A  letter  from  Messrs.  Rice,  Kendall,  &  Co.,  paper 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  paper-makers'  supplies,  —  the  head 
of  the  firm  being  the  present  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  — 
expresses  the  general  character  of  the  American  felts,  although 
having  in  view  the  product  of  a  special  mill :  "  We  have  intro- 
duced them,**  they  say,  ''into  paper  mills  making  all  the  finer 
qualities  of  bond  or  writing  paper ;  also,  best  and  ordinary  book, 
news,  manilla,  tissue,  straw,  and  sheathing  paper ;  also,  printers* 
and  woollen  manufacturers'  press-boards,  leathers,  and  binders' 
boards,  and  wood  pulp ;  and  have  had  many  high  recommenda- 
tions from  the  manufacturers  regarding  their  wear  and  suitable 
quality  .   .   .  We  feel  confident  that  they  (the  American  felt 
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makers  named)  are  able  to  manufacture  any  thing  in  the  hoe 
of  feltings  used  bv  the  various  manufacturers  of  paper;  and, 
judging  from  our  former  experience  as  importers  of  felts,  they 
have  made  many  improvements  in  them."  It  is  curious  thit 
the  art  of  joining  the  two  extremities  to  make  an  endless  fdt  i« 
kept  a  secret  bv  the  fortunate  possessors,  for  the  use  of  which 
manufacturers  pay  a  royalty. 

Hat  Bodies.  —  Although  no  hat  bodies  —  another  form  of 
felted  goods  —  were  exhibited,  several  special  machines  for  form- 
ing hat  bodies  were  shown ;  illustrating  how  completely  the 
handicraft  had  been  substituted  by  machinery.  There  is  himlir 
a  process  in  the  manufacture  which  is  not  now  done  autooud- 
cally ;  a  single  establishment  turning  off  eight  hundred  doxenof 
hats  daily.  The  hatter,  as  a  separate  artisan,  has  disappeared. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  one  in  every  village.  A  hatter*s  bow 
having  been  recently  required  in  a  patent  trial,  a  diligent  sctreh 
could  not  find  one  in  the  country. 


Class  236.  —  Plain  Flannels^  Dometts,  Opera  and  Fannt. 

The  flannel  manufacture,  almost  exclusively  represented  at 
the  Exposition  by  American  exhibits,  has  attained  an  enormou? 
development  in  the  United  States ;  as  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  an  auction  sale,  in  July  last,  by  a  single  house  repre- 
senting 157  sets  in  different  mills,  netted  $2,500,000.  Flannel 
being  the  first  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  plain  cloth,  it  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  smaller  mills  in  the 
new  States ;  while,  in  the  older  manufacturing  States,  milk 
employing  from  ten  to  fifty  sets  are  exclusively  engaged  in  it* 
manufacture.    The  great  domestic  demand  for  these  goods  niaj 
he  attributed  to  the  rigor  of  our  climate,  or  to  the  fact  that  the 
masses  of  our  population  are  liberal  in  providing  tbemselTea 
with  the  fabric  so  essential  for  personal  comfort.  FhaBeb 
find  their  consumption  not  only  in  men's  garments,  —  fbri 
purpose  their  use  has  vastly  increased  through  bett«r~ 
knowledge,  -  but  in  garments  for  chUdren,   
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coats,  blouses  for  workmen,  fatigue  uniforms  for  soldiers  and 
police  officers,  and  coats  for  summer  wear. 

It  is  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  since  the  American  fabric 
has  excluded  foreign  flannels  from  our  market,  with  a  single 
exception,  that  of  opera  flannels,  which  no  longer  exists.  The 
primary  cause  of  the  success  in  this  manufacture  has  been  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  American  wools  for  this  fabric.  This 
adaptation  consists  in  their  spinning  qualities,  their  soundness 
and  elasticity,  and  the  medium  fineness,  producing  the  requisite 
softness,  without  too  much  felting  quality  to  cause  an  undue 
shrinking  of  the  goods. 

By  an  examination  of  a  line  or  series  of  samples  of  different 
grades  of  English  flannels,  in  comparison  with  a  line  of  Amer- 
ican flannels  corresponding  in  grade  and  price,  it  was  observed 
that  the  English  flannels  are  more  highly  fulled,  and  less  finishe<l 
in  the  face,  than  the  American  goods.  The  American  fabrics 
have  the  yams  more  closely  twisted,  in  order  to  prevent  shrink- 
age, and  the  fabric  is  smoother  and  more  sightly  in  face.  The 
difference  in  intrinsic  value  could  not  be  proven,  the  different 
styles  being  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  different  markets.  The 
correspondence  in  prices  is  so  close  that  the  export  of  American 
flannels  to  England  has  been  seriously  contemplated.  A  lzr//t 
exportation  is  now  being  made  to  Canada. 

With  the  command  of  their  own  markets,  American  manu- 
facturers have  adapted  their  fabrics  to  the  wants  of  consumers. 
In  1835,  the  domett  flannels,  an  original  fabric  composed  of  a 
cotton  warp  with  a  filling  of  wool,  came  into  use  as  a  euF>- 
stitute  for  the  linsey-wooUen  stuffs,  originally  of  househ^^ki 
manufacture,  worn  by  working  women  for  under-pettkyjat«. 
Having  the  merit  of  shrinking  but  little  in  washing,  it  still  Mi* 
its  place  as  a  characteristic  American  fabric.  The  red  flacuM^ 
have  found  a  vast  consumption  in  the  working  popuktiosL,  «^ 
cially  lumbermen  and  frontiersmen  ;  the  pliability  of  Hut  im^g* 
giving  freedom  to  the  limbs.  Formeriy  the  red  Mir 
llffilliaiit  than  now  used,  was  given  by  a  madder 

**hile  at  present  the  brilliant  «ud       msm^^r  * 
^^^^r  ^      ^  '^^ersal  use,  ^  yrg^  t/tJi^rt^ 
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having,  singularly  enough,  been  reduced  to  half  of  its  former  rate 
by  the  introduction  of  the  aniline  dyes.  The  consumption  of 
bhio  flannels  by  the  army  and  navy  forms  another  important  out- 
lot  for  this  class  of  fabrics.  They  form  the  under-garments  for 
all  the  men  in  both  services,  and  the  summer  undress  coats  in  the 
former.  The  regulations  of  the  services  require  that  these  flan- 
nels should  have  a  twilled  weave,  and  be  both  wool  and  indigo 
dyeil.  The  regulations  of  the  government  have  tended  to  keep 
alive  the  skill  in  indigo  dyeing,  which,  from  its  costliness,  threat- 
cneil  to  disappear  before  cheaper  processes.  The  excellence 
attaineil  in  the  army  and  navy  flannels  led  the  way  to  a  more 
|HMfooteil  fabric.  About  1859  appeared,  either  through  the 
Middlesex  or  Washington  Mills,  —  for  the  honor  is  claimed  by 
both,  and  the  products  of  both  vie  with  each  other  in  celebrity, 
—  tho  blue  flannel  coating,  indigo  and  wool  dyed  and  having  a 
tluxH^loaveil  twill.  This  fabric  —  sheared  and  finished  like 
cloth,  but  retaining  the  lightness  and  pliability  of  the  flannel 
toxturo,  forming  an  admirable  material  for  summer  garments  — 
i.«  distinctly  American  in  origin  and  character.  It  has  a  Urge 
domosiio  consumption,  and  has  become  an  article  of  export  to 
Ssuith  America. 

i>jvra  flannels  —  a  name  given  abroad,  from  one  of  its  original 
\i>es»  to  a  liirht  flannel  more  highly  gigged  and  finished  than  the 
x^\>ln\:\rv  artiole,  boiniX  pieco-dyed  uniformly,  in  many  fancy 
oolvM-s,  and  hot  pn^ssovl  —  were  first  introduced  into  this  country 
tho  Iviv  State  Mills.  They  have,  however,  gained  their  com- 
t.^^rvi  or'  the  Amerionn  market,  principally  through  the  fabrica- 
K^t'  A  :n:r.va:ao:urvr  of  Wane,  Mass.,  now  deceased.  He 
sN-  vv.o^'ivXv,  :  V  man;jr?ioture  in  1S3S,  making  in  that  year  foor 
V  ,  .  v^.  ^;  V  <\vs.  In  1S71,  his  establishment  made  and  sold  of 
;  '  X  X  v  ^o  huinlred  ami  twenty  thousand  pieces,  or 

,w  \  /  .    \  *,r.:s.    A:  this  time  foreign  importations  of 

*  V   v  '  V  ^^.^  x'r.:  .ri  *\  v^i'xajJtx:.    The  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
\\\  »\         *;yc,  a::^,:  the  requisite  skill  to  give  the 
,    ,  X  ,v  .v-v  t.  - ;  s^^,w  desired,  are  the  principal  difficultie; 
^  V.  •    x  .  ;  .  v:n.  >j^x  e      enc^Hinter:  single  manufac- 

N  V  v,\  .   V  ■      '    ■  V  '  a  >..:Th:TYd  or  naore  distinct  shades 
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and  colors  in  stock.  The  American  operas  were  abundantly 
and  tastefully  displayed  at  the  Exposition  by  several  mills. 
Nothing  surpassed  them  in  variety  and  perfection  of  hues  and 
shades,  except,  perhaps,  the  masterpieces  of  the  French  dye- 
houses,  —  the  exquisite  merinos  of  Rheims  and  Paris. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  fabrics  are  made  wholly  of  Ameri- 
can wool ;  the  quality  known  as  XX  being  used  for  the  me- 
dium, and  picklock  (selected  from  choice  flocks)  for  the  finest, 
grades ;  manufacturers  who  have  tried  Australian  wools,  and 
abandoned  them,  asserting  that  a  softer  fabric  is  made  from  do- 
mestic wools. 

American  flannels  of  a  still  higher  grade  exhibited  were  the 
all-wool  gauze  and  silk -warped  flannels.  The  credit  of  the 
introduction  of  the  fine-flannel  manufacture  belongs  to  the  Bal- 
lardvale  Mills  in  Andover,  Mass.  ;  this  mill  being  the  first 
which  made  fine  yarns  by  double  spinning.  In  some  of  these 
fabrics,  made  expressly  for  the  Exhibition,  there  were  130 
picks  to  the  inch.  The  yarns  for  filling  were  spun  in  such  fine- 
ness that  they  attained  46,500,000  yards  in  length  to  the  pound, 
the  warps  reaching  34,500  yards.  Among  the  uses  of  these 
fine  flannels  is  their  application  for  lining  coflins,  and  for  burial 
shrouds.  It  is  known  that  the  wealthy  classes  in  England,  in 
the  last  century,  rebelled  against  the  English  law  requiring  all 
persons  to  be  buried  in  flannels.  It  is  curious  that  improve- 
ments in  manufacture  have  caused  a  fabric,  which  was  then  ob- 
noxious from  its  coarseness,  to  be  now  specially  adapted  for 
burial  habiliments,  through  its  softness  and  fineness. 

Another  variety  of  flannel,  which  has  wholly  replaced  the 
French  fabric  formerly  largely  imported,  is  the  fancy  flannel 
still  called  French  plaid.  The  fabrics  of  this  variety  consist  of 
plaids,  or  broken  plaids  and  checks,  and  are  dyed  in  the  wool. 
The  great  bulk  consists  in  two  colors  combined,  —  scarlet  and 
white,  and  blue  and  white.  They  are  largely  used  for  shirts 
and  children's  garments.  The  printed  flannels  for  children, 
formerly  in  use,  have  almost  wholly  disappeared. 

Of  the  whole  of  the  class  of  fabrics  now  under  consideration, 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  commu- 
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nhj,  it  nuiT  be  sas«i  that  the  Ameiicu  fkbrication  completdj 
rappUes  our  domestic  wants. 


Class  257.  —  Blamk^^.  Boles^  and  ShattU. 

The  last  ohservati«>o  made  ander  the  preceding  cUm  tko 
applies  to  the  first  article  in  this  class.  The  American  medium 
or  grade  merino  wools  are  no  less  fitted  (or  flannels  than  blan* 
kets.  They  oompcwse  the  raw  material  of  the  great  balk  of  the 
blankets  which  enter  into  oar  consumption ,  although  noik 
from  carpet  and  oombing-wools  are  used  to  some  extent  The 
lowest  grade*  of  blankets,  composed  of  shoddy,  hair,  and  the 
cheapest  wool,  which  are  salable  abroad,  cannot  be  dispoeed  of 
here.  Even  the  lowest  of  oar  consumers,  the  savage  Indians,' 
who  are  supplied  with  blankets  bj  our  gOTemment,  aocordiog 
to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  colleagues,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commission,  —  are  sidlM 
judges  of  the  quality  of  blankets.  The  standard  Indian  blao- 
kets  shown  at  the  Exhibition  exlubited  all  the  requisites  of  % 
substantial  and  useful  article. 

Many  mills  are  exclusirely  devoted  to  the  production  of 
bjjtnkets.  principally  those  of  medium  qualities  for  the  con- 
5iimpuon  of  the  millions.  Some  Eastern  manufacturers,  who 
have  maJe  Marikets  for  forty  years,  have  a  yearly  prodoctioD 
ex(>eed:n£:  $1jX»»  ».0>  »  in  value  :  and  one  establishment  in 
Minnesv  ia.  a  pr>3uction  of  nearly  $400,000  annually.  The  sub- 
stantial quality  of  these  medium  g^oods,  and  in  some,  the  clean- 
ness of  the  ftc«ok  and  freedom  from  grease,  were  espedallj 
notirenble. 

No  wo  »:  fabrics  at  the  Exhibition,  of  our  own  production, 
attracteil  so  much  ailra'.ration  from  the  foreign  judges  as  the 
hiirhest  grades  of  Ameri.^n  blankets.  The  credit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  eminently  chara«?teristic  fabric  is  due  to  the 
Mission  Mills  of  Caiiforr.ia.  established  in  1858.  Nothing 
comparable  with  those  blankets,  in  weight,  thickness,  softness, 
and  j^erfeciiv^n  of  face,  h.ii  ever  l^efore  been  attempted  ;  and  it  is 
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impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  luxurious  bed-covering.  The 
beauty  of  the  fabric  was  not  less  a  matter  of  surprise  to  our 
foreign  visitors  than  the  luxurious  tastes  of  a  people  which  could 
make  blankets  costing  from  thirty  to  iifty  dollars  a  pair  sal- 
able. The  California  blankets  of  this  grade  are  made  with  a 
filling  of  Australian  wool,  the  warps  being  of  California  wool. 
Blankets  of  no  less  beauty  and  perfection  were  exhibited  by  a 
Alinnesota  mill,  and  these  were  made  exclusively  of  wool  grown 
in  that  State. 

Totally  different  in  style  and  material,  but  not  less  admirable, 
were  blankets  exhibited  by  Austria  and  the  Netherlands.  Those 
exhibited  by  a  Netherlands  manufacturer  were  especially  notice- 
able. The  wool  was  of  a  coarser  quality  than  that  used  in  the 
California  blankets,  and  the  pile  of  unusual  length.  They  were 
woven  in  great  variety  of  colors,  and  with  tasteful  designs,  in 
the  Jacquard  loom  ;  and  are  highly  worthy  of  imitation  by  our 
manufacturers. 

An  ample  field  for  the  application  of  color  is  found  in  the 
manufacture  of  rail-car  blankets,  and  especially  of  carriage,  rail- 
way, and  lap  robes.  All  the  European  styles  of  these  articles 
have  been  adopted  here,  besides  other  articles  of  this  class  of 
still  more  extensive  use,  such  as  the  admirable  horse-cloths  and 
blankets  not  long  since  exclusively  furnished  by  England,  which 
find  complete  imitation,  if  not  improvement,  in  our  own  manu- 
factures. 

In  the  important  class  of  shawls^  we  naturally  observe  those 
most  nearly  allied  in  material  and  texture  to  the  fabrics  which 
we  have  been  considering.  The  manufacture  of  the  all-wool 
plaid  shawls — formerly  known  in  this  country  as  the  Bay  State 
Shawl,  from  the  mill  which  introduced  it  —  originated  in  Massa- 
chusetts about  1848.  Favored  by  the  easy  application  of  the 
cassimere  twill  to  this  fabric,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
design  is  made  and  varied  through  the  alternate  concurrence  of 
the  warp  and  woof,  and  still  further  aided  by  the  adaptation  of 
medium  American  wools  to  tliis  fabric,  it  at  once  attained  per- 
fection. The  shawls  of  the  Bay  State  Mills  exhibited  at  the 
first  International  Exposition,  that  of  1852,  were  pronounced 
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br  Frendi  experts  as  ^  quite  remarkable  for  the  lightneM  and 
softness  of  the  stuff ; "  and  shawls  exhibited  by  the  same  mill 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  were  commended  for  the  same 
qualities,  as  well  as  for  their  moderate  price.  This  manufacture 
has  now  immense  production,  quite  excluding  foreign  articles  of 
the  same  grade.  Still,  the  English  and  Scotch  shawls,  made  of 
coarser  CheTiot  wools,  and  of  a  thicker  texture,  would  be  pr^ 
ferred  for  many  uses. 

Xo  attempts  to  make  the  highest  qualities  of  shawls  have  been 
made  in  this  country,  partly  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Frencbi 
who  had  perfectly  succeeded  in  making  the  cashmere  sKawls, 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  manufacture,  because  the  Frendi 
ladies  preferred  an  inferior  but  genuine  Indian  shawl  to  a  better 
article  of  French  fabrication.    Exquisite  shawls,  but  of  precisdj 
the  same  texture  as  the  Indian  shawls,  were  exhibited  by  Lyons 
manufacturers.    The  material  is  the  finest  and  costliest  electoral 
wool.    The  prices  range  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.    The  only  rivals  of  the  French  in  this  class  of  shawk  are 
houses  in  Vienna,  whose  products  were  also  exhibited.  None 
but  the  initiated  could  determine  the  difference  between  the« 
two  national  products.    The  French,  however,  assert  that  the 
Austrian  products  are  copied  from  their  own,  but  that  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  originals  is  lost;  saying,  ''One  may  transplant  a 
tree,  but  not  the  soil  and  the  air  which  gives  flavor  to  its  fruit*," 
It  is  asserted  that  the  silky  Mauchamp  wool  referred  to  in  Part 
I.  forms  a  nj;\terial  for  the  finest  shawls  really  surpassing  the 
cashmere  of  the  East. 

Admirable  shawls  made  of  wool  or  worsted,  in  India  designs, 
have  become  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Paisley  shawls,  fipom 
the  place  of  their  manufiicture  in  Scotland.  None  of  the  Scotch 
shawls  of  this  class  were  exhibited.  But  this  style  of  fabrication 
was  represented  by  shawls,  of  India  designs,  made  by  Messrs. 
Martin  Landenhurger's  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  the  material 
being  American  combing  wool.  These  shawls,  well  made  and 
in  excellent  taste,  are  woven  in  the  power  Jacquard  loom,  at 
prices  so  moderate  as  to  insure  a  large  popular  consumption. 
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Class  238.  —  Combed  Wool  Fabrics,  Worsted,  Yams,  Dress 
Goods  for  Women's  Wear.    Delaines,  Serges,  Poplins,  Merinos. 

This  class  includes,  with  the  exception  of  cnrpets,  nil  the 
multitudinous  fabrics  recognized  in  England  as  the  products 
of  the  worsted  industry.  It  forms  the  second  of  the  two  grand 
divisions  of  the  wool  industry.  Through  the'  variety  of  its 
products,  the  skill  demanded  in  their  fabrication,  the  capital 
and  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  great  manufacturing 
nations  of  Europe,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  development  during 
the  last  century,  this  division  has  become  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  Less  important  in  this 
country,  it  is  not  less  interesting  as  opening  the  richest  field  for 
new  industrial  victories. 

So  important  a  class  could  not  fail  to  be  largely  represented 
in  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  world ;  but  the  student 
of  textile  industry  was  obliged  to  regret  an  incompleteness  in 
the  series  of  these  fabrics,  especially  from  the  two  leading  na- 
tions in  this  industry,  — France  and  p]ngland,  —  and  a  deficiency 
in  the  labelling  of  many  which  were  exhibited,  so  as  to  show 
their  pro|)er  names  and  composition.  We  were  disappointed 
in  the  expectation  that  the  exposition  would  shed  full  light  upon 
the  diflScult  subject  of  the  nomenclature  and  composition  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  worsted  fabrics.  We  use  the  word  worsted,** 
*  —  which,  although  not  strictly  accurate,  is  the  most  convenient 
English  term  —  to  designate  the  fabrics  in  question. 

To  render  our  future  remarks  intelligible  to  unskilled  readers, 
we  are  compelled  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  subject  of  the 
names  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  worsted  fabrics ; 
an  inquiry  demanded  by  the  popular  ignorance  on  the  subject, 
whicli  prevails  to  no  little  extent  even  among  the  dealers  in  the 
articles  in  question.  In  no  department  of  practical  knowleilge 
is  there  so  much  confusion  in  the  mesining  and  application  of 
names.  The  names  of  the  fabrics  have  rarely  any  etymological 
signification.  They  are  usually  given  arbitrarily  by  the  first 
introducer  of  the  article ;  and,  if  they  are  successful,  become 
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ignoific  i:  crri!!ier  cube  dxffereot  finom  the  original  fabrics, 
aai£  e>giKkI  j  ixnhancotf  in  AcMper  materials.  Fabrics  mib- 
siLTTiuTrj  UH  fcuDf  &r<e  tvmiCaiitJT  reappearing  under  different 
ncniKw  I:  If  p.i<^:oe,  x}K>o£rli  difficult,  to  obtain  some 
crair  of  itik  miciurexi  ocmfbsaoB,  and  to  bring  the  different 
TiirjfCi»  X  'MX:  ftt^ns  into  aa  airangement  which  approaciiei 
a  <c*jf!rir:fir  r^it<«sfina6:aL 

jfai5  .Tr  ':ias«  cc  uik  claaaficatioa  is  the  character  of  the 
vfav*,  ar,  a*  h  »  scr iea  br  the  Frnich«  the  armurt  of  the  fiJh 
rir :  nie  word  armie,ir  sEimimn^  the  srstem  of  hamesaes  wiili 
ip'io:^  Uie  j.KOL  35  oc  pmridcd,  to  produce  a  definite 

rktfmL  Tii£«ie  ciamv-YY  OMusfS  «>f  four  fundamental  or  claMiod 
7.cxn«^  fr:iiB  %ju  nie  xmecies  of  simple  tissues  are  derived; 

1.  TisMi  cc  zcfize,  Ix  this*  the  most  simple  form  of  ti»oe^ 
n>«rf  jL:if  vd-r  I  sr:-  iuraesse*,  K>rmin^  a  simple  interlaceineDt  rf 
tbe  :^:reai5  oe  tbe  warp  aai  veA.  This  is  the  weave  of  broal- 
e».X£i,  ctxti^::  shirds^  a^i  «2Mdngs,  and  mousselines  de  hioe. 

2.  Tbe  twilled  oc  Si^srHS  weave,  pmduced  by  four  hamesie*. 
S.  Tbe  *f  -J??  n?^^ae  iwJacwd  by  three  harnesses.  4.  The 
w^:i\«f,  r  r.»ij."^-*i  r  r  £re  or  aK*nf  harnesses,  the  effect  of  which 
15  :.  :':>:  :>.rei'i>  . :he  wef:  to  the  face.  Different  effects 
Art  :  r.«i--vi  :u  Jer"\ji::\es  or  ihe^  fundamental  li^^ue^. 
T:-u>,  m  *>:  >:iisp!e, — that  of  cloth  or  taffeta:;!,  —  varied 

Are  :  r.i^i:i.vd  bv  :he  ^^aiex  or  less  torsion  of  the  thread*, 
Aru  :he  vl.nvrl.  n  in  which  they  are  twisted  ;  bv  variations  in  the 
s;^  v  !"  :I:rv.ii<  o:  the  w.irp  or  weft  compared  with  each 
o:her ;  bv  :u;ix:r  •  the  same  weft  pass  alternately  over  w 
thre,u;>  ^r^*.!  .  r.o  thread  of  the  w;:q»,  making:  a  rep  "  or  c»»nled 
t:s>i;e.  Siill  other  variations  are  matle  by  the  different  materials 
ot  I  No  w  Arp  neft.  by  ha\  in^  them  of  pure  wtnd  and  of  a  j'in'rie 
vvlv»r.  or  mi\v\!  with  silk,  m-^hair,  or  Oiina  grass,  or  by  havinj 
the  t::r\\ul<  rrinttvl  in  Jirfervnt  tints.  The  four  fundamcDtal 
iv^uiar  i nit  rhuv men ts  Ivtore  described,  which  fonn  the  ba«?e  or 
;;rvniml  of  e\en  the  ini»sl  complicated  tissues,  are  further  variixl 
bv  h;i\  in:;  Cvunbin:iti.»ns  of  endings  of  the  threads  which  occur 
at  Miriabie  places  at  each  cvuirse  of  the  thread  across  the  wcK 
toriuin:;  tv^urixL  brvvade,  or  damasked  effects,  which  are  |m»- 
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duced  by  the  Jncquard  loom.  Another  variation  is  made  by 
having  two  warps ;  one  to  form  the  ground  of  the  tissue,  and 
the  other  made  to  pass  over  wires  to  form  a  loop,  making  the 
velvet  or  pile  fabrics.  There  are  still  to  be  added  the  highly 
important  differences  of  character,  equally  obvious  to  the  touch 
and  the  eye,  produced  by  the  character  of  wool  used  ;  whether 
fine  and  soft  (like  merino  and  cashmere),  or  hard  and  lustrous 
(like  English  combing  wool  and  mohair). 

These  remarks  will  enable  the  reader  more  readily  to  under- 
stand the  classification  of  fabrics  condensed  from  M.  Alcan 
(the  highest  authority  upon  this  subject),  and  published  in  his 
treatise  on  working  wools,  in  1866.  As  the  American  impor- 
tation of  worsted  dress  goods  is  principally  from  France,  the 
<»taIogue  is  not  less  valuable  because  limited  to  French  fabrics. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  French  names  are  retained. 
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3 
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The  warpi  are  printed  or  ektRA. 
Characterized  hy  its  peculiar  finish. 

f  The  stuff  has  a  peculiar  elasticity,  due  to 
1    the  close  spinning  of  the  warp. 

For  religieuses. 

For  furniture. 

A  light  flannel,  made  in  gray  or  in  all  tap 
\    rieties  of  colors. 

i 

English 
do. 

Mohair,  or  silk  and 
mohair 

Wool 

v^araea  wooi 

Combed  wool 
Wool 
do. 

Lincoln  wool 
Knit  wool 
Merino  wool 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

U 

i 

t 

Cotton  chappe,  or 
fancy 

Cotton,   simple,  or 
double  and  twisted 

Silk  gr^ge 

Cotton,  double  and 

twisted 
Simple  cotton 
Wool 

Silk  chappe 
Wool  or  sUk 
Wool 
Cotton 

Wool  and  silk  gHtge 
Silk 

Merino  wool 
da 

Silk 
Fancy 
Wool 
da 
Silk 
Wool 
Fancy 
Wool 

i 
> 

I 

TaffeU 
do. 

da 

da 

da 
da 
do. 

Figured  or  fancy 
TaffeU 

do. 
da 
da 

Corded  or  cannel 
TafTeU  and  corded 
Serge  2  and  1 
Serge 

do. 

da 

da 
Corded 
do. 
do. 

> 
5 

Grisaille 
Toile  de  Saxe 

Circassianne 

Cretonne 

Jupons 
Vode 
Valencias 
Damask 

Bolivar 
Alpaga 

Popeline  Satin 

TaffeUs 

Biarets 

Alpine 

Drap  d'Alpes 

Anacosti 

Bauvia 

Epengline 

Tamise  Reps 

Veloutine 

Drap  d'Alma 
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There  nre  no  means  of  obtaining  the  names  of  other  Freodi 
fabrics,  or  the  new  names  of  the  same  fabrics  introduced  since 
the  above  lint  was  published,  except  from  the  dealers  in  these 
articles.  We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Hovej  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
for  a  series  of  samples  of  French  fabrics,  with  the  foUowia; 
names :  — 


Vvlourt   All  wool. 

KmpivM   All  wooL 

Cliambery  Gauze   Silk  and  goats'  hair. 

Moum'line  dc  Be^^  

C««liiMerc  do  Bcge   All  wool. 

MfHno  Tullff   All  wool. 

l\m)re«   Silk  and  wool. 

Moluiir  GUini   Goats'  hair  and  cotton. 

Vi|^>gnc   Silk  and  wool  and  all  wooL 

S^rini*   All  wool. 

lU^kot   All  wool,  fancj. 

MatolaMtf   Silk  and  wool. 

l>M|^mal«   All  wool  and  silk  and  wool. 

lm|vrial  ^ilk  Sorge   Silk  and  wooL 

Al|{t'rtno   All  wool. 

Artnuiv   .   •   Silk  and  woot 

1^^lv«w  i'loth   Cotton  and  wooL 

)>r«|>  dWliiM   Silk  and  wool. 

S.oihonuo   Silk  and  wool. 

UxM\tl\AJUH'   Silk  and  wooL 

rAm!Mi»   All  wool. 

i^lu»K  hUU   Camel's  hair. 

MwKXAu  iVih   Silk  and  wooL 

KwN  ix  rivv  Kent  *  irreirular  spoU  of  diifer- 

)    ent  colors  and  materials. 

>^>'*v^  v\i^H'V*  \\x\t     ....  C«*hmonc  gi^at's  wooL 

SA.vt^o    All  wvxd.  with  satin  weare. 

.V»;*.i^''.Av,     -xjv   Cotion  and  wooL 

lV1lJ^       N«;.  .v>K*<»   AH  Wvv4. 

|**A*T*i*.KiU     .n;^   Silk  anvi  wool. 

U>  »».t«x*a;*  v^.s*4ii   Silk  an  J  w<wL 

Uv<^ui  ,   S;lt  Aoi  w»x4. 

^V.x-<  j^lk  aaJ  wool,  and  wool  and 
\\4\A^%vK«   c^xr  .-c  12  IT &:*:te  TarKtiet  fur  flir- 
ts N<N>«A>ft   ^     r-:ir«  v.-ren  on  the  Jaoqoard 

• » c? 


SsNkMs*  x*4*  the  jrxre^rjL  re.aur^  -.  c  :be  French  &bricition  of 
4^\\v«  a>kI  m:«i:ur>r  Sufis'  nt-tv  Sere  Sf  Ji:^? wpriatdj  considered. 
^^Vs'  vjl^us^wnX'     :  W  ^VN>^<r->>.'  t  r  \  Fniace  v»C  aMrino  wool  opon 
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the  character  of  her  dress  fabrics  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  the  first  part  of  this  report.  In  the  spinning  of  fine  merino 
irools,  and  weaving  them  into  dress  goods,  France  takes  prcce- 
lence  of  all  nations. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  this  success  was  the 
nvention,  by  Heilman  of  Mulhouse,  of  a  method  of  mechanical 
combing  adapted  to  the  short  fibres  of  merino  wool,  as  well  as  to 
he  long  staple  formerly  regarded  as  exclusively  combing  wool. 
Plainly  through  this  invention,  France,  to  use  Mr.  Alcan's 
^onls,  marched,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  with  the 
itep  of  a  giant.  The  means  of  fabrication  were  so  ameliorated, 
n  the  short  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  the  spinning 
>f  merino  wools  attained  a  fineness  and  regularity  once  impos* 
iihle  with  the  best  hand  spinning.  The  machines  turned  out 
lengths  of  yam  of  200,000  metres  to  the  kilogramme,  from  a 
kind  of  wool  which,  twenty-five  years  before,  would  scarcely  have 
produced  50,000  metres ;  and  the  price  of  the  unit  of  weight 
[>f  an  identical  article  had  descended  from  eighty  to  fourteen 
francs,  although  tlie  prices  of  labor  had  increased.''  Among  the 
exhibits  of  the  house  of  Auguste  Seydoux,  illustrating  the. mate- 
rial from  which  their  famous  merinos  and  cashmeres  and  challis 
ire  made,  were  weft  yarns  of  Australian  combed  wool  of  the 
Sneness  of  109,120  yards  to  one  pound.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  merinos,  cash- 
meres d'!^cosse,  and  challis  exhibited  at  Philadelphia.  They 
ire  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  inimitable,  and  as  ex- 
iiibiting  the  most  perfect  fabrics  in  the  whole  range  of  the  tex- 
tile industry. 

Another  reason  for  the  French  success  in  these  fabrics,  is  the 
specialization  of  diflferent  branches,  the  fabrication  of  the  same  arti- 
cle; the  spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing  forming  the  three  great 
^ups.  This  division  of  the  fabrication  into  groups,  according 
to  Alcan,  ^facilitates  the  labor,  concentrates  the  aptitudes,  regu- 
lates the  production,  and  contributes  to  ameliorate  the  results 
ind  the  economical  conditions.  Specialization  renders  the  in- 
dustry accessible  to  all, — to  moderate  fortunes  as  well  as  heavy 
capital."    The  adoption  of  this  system  is  now  taking  place  in 
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Fhibdelpliia,  with  marked  beneficial  resolts.  Another  ctim 
most  alwars  gire  France  the  pre-eminence.  The  arbiier  elegajk" 
tin  mm  of  the  world  in  the  fabrics  of  taste,  she  can  impose, 
by  her  imperial  sway,  the  fabrics  which  she  has  created,  opoQ 
the  followers  of  fashion  throughoot  the  worid,  leaving  the  other 
nations  to  supply  imitations  to  the  less  fastidious  massea. 

En^lan<l,  who  did  not  do  justice  to  herself  by  her  di:«plaT  of 
worsted  fabrics  at  Philadelphia,  —  the  exhibits  from  Bradford, 
the  chief  seat  of  her  worsted  fabrication,  being  hardly  worthj 
of  mention, — has  attained  success  in  another  direction.  Sk 
aims  to  supply  the  world  with  worsted  fabrics  adapted  for  tk 
consumption  of  the  million.  In  extent  of  production  and  cheap- 
ness of  fabrication,  she  lends  all  otlier  nations.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  to  attempt,  in  the  space  allotted  to  this  paper,  erea 
a  sketch  of  her  vast  worsted  manufacture ;  while  its  chancter* 
istics,  ond  the  names  of  its  principal  fabrics,  can  be  intimated  at 
least,  under  the  head  of  our  own  worsted  manufacture,  which  if 
in  the  main  copied  from  that  of  England.  A  feature  of  sohm  of 
the  hiprher  class  of  her  worsted  fabrics  displayed  at  the  exhibitioB 
should  not  be  passed  without  notice.  With  fashions  at  preseat 
piTvnilinir,  there  is  an  extremely  limited  application  of  the  arts 
of  dosiixn  in  fabrics  destine<l  for  personal  wear.  Even  the 
printini:  of  dre^  gooils  of  wool  and  mixed  materials,  whicli 
^xrtonnl  a  wide  field  for  the  application  of  art,  has  greatly  de- 
olintxl :  a*  the  ct^tumes  of  the  present  day  obtain  variety  by  the 
ot^  dilfVrent  hues  of  plain  fabrics.  An  ample  field  for  the 
a(N(^  oAtiv^n  of  art  is  found  in  stuffs  for  furniture,  carpets,  and 
K^r.j:;*,^3:'!t  t\>r  rvv>m5.  —  the  furniture  and  curtain  stuff's  of  wors- 
or  ^\^m<xl  axnl  silk.  The  reps,  damasks,  and  brocades 
tW  xHx\-.Wtul  artistic  progress  effected  by  her  schooU 
vK-»v  ,rrt  ^WK"he^?  in  practical  art;  such  as  Jones, 

H^j'nv',  M^vrnjt.  IV-^r.  The  displays  of  the  Royal  Schtx)l 
Vt-:  Trr<N:Jo«\>ri  5>V^wyJ  that  the  highest  amateur  taste  of  the 
K  n  Vt,Nrii  Sf5r,c  K-'.^^^i*:  iat<i  the  service  of  the  decorative  arts, 
*i\'-\>>'\-Q  mxVf^  iC.»aia5  t.i  the  practical  manufacturer?. 
1> '-.^j,  f.jj^-n.w.  iW  d«%n*  K>r  decorative  fabrics  ha\^ 

-yv-.'^iwJ  »  tkat  of  the  •*  English  school," 
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m  which  mediae val  motives  are  revived,  plant-forms  are  conven- 
tionalized, while  the  natural  treatment  of  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  the  artificial  luxuriance  of  the  Renaissance  designs,  are 
equally  abjured.  In  the  decoration  of  furniture  stuffs  of  their 
own  style,  the  English  are  without  rivals. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  sketch  of  the  worsted  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  which  we  shall  give  from  purely  original 
inquiries,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  progress  of  the  worsted  manufacture  in  this  coun- 
try, to  which  our  own  industry  owes  its  importance.  All  wool 
mousselines  de  laine  were  perfected  in  France  in  1831.  In 
1833,  a  fabric  first  appeared  in  France  which  was  a  copy  of 
the  wool  mousselines,  with  the  difference  that  the  warps  were 
made  of  cotton.  The  English  adopted  this  manufacture,  at 
Bradford,  in  1834—35.  No  event  of  the  century  has  done  more 
for  female  comfort  and  for  the  industry  of  wool  than  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cotton  warp.  Cotton,  instead  of  being  the  rival, 
became  the  roost  important  auxiliary,  of  wool,  and  has  added 
vastly  to  its  consumption.  The  generic  name  of  cotton  de- 
laines, although  now  but  little  used,  may  be  conveniently  re- 
tained to  express  the  whole  class  of  these  fabrics.  They  are 
practically  the  same  as  a  woollen  fabric,  being  so  covered  with 
wool  that  the  presence  of  cotton  can  be  observed  only  by  the 
closest  inspection.  Their  cheapness  and  dnrai)ility  make  their 
introduction  an  invaluable  boon  to  women  of  moderate  means. 
Their  fabrication  constitutes  tlie  chief  feature  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  great  cities  of  Bradford  in  England,  and  Roubaix  in 
France. 
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he  first  attempt  to  fabricate  delaines  In  the  United  States 
made  in  a  mill  at  Ballard  vale,  in  the  town  of  Andovor  and 
e  of  Massachusetts,  about  1844,  by  John  Marland,  agent  of 
company.  It  is  worthy  of  note  as  illustrating  (what  will 
after  be  more  conspicuous)  how  naturally  and  by  direct 
ent  the  new  industry  arose  and  spread,  that  the  mill  at 
firdvale  had  been  organized  to  make  fine  flannels,  being 
to  fabricate  flannels  in  the  country.  The  transition  was 
ral  to  delaines;  which,  as  first  made,  had  much  of  a  flannel 
BCter.  About  1844,  this  establishment  imported  worsted 
linery  from  England,  and  made  some  delaines  for  printing 
others  for  dyeing.  They  also  introduced  hand-combers, 
made  their  own  warps.  The  wools  for  the  printed  delaines 
f  all  combed  by  hand.  The  goods  were  first  printed  by 
lc8  at  North  Andover,  and  afterwards  on  the  machines  of 
[iamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Lowell.  The  fabri- 
•n  was  very  successful,  although  the  goods  were  inferior  to 
»  now  made.  The  principal  diflSculty  encountered  was  that 
troducing  the  fabrics  into  the  American  market ;  which  was 
mplished  only  by  simulating  foreign  marks  and  disguising 
)oxes,  to  conceal  the  domestic  source.  This  mill  was  sub- 
ently  leased  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  S.  Young,  who  successfully 
inue<l  the  worsted  manufacture. 

he  success  at  Ballard  vale  induced  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
>n  manufacturing  establishments  —  the  Amoskeag  Company, 
lanchester,  N.  II. — to  try  the  new  fabric.  A  mill  owned 
his  company  at  rfookset,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  devoted  to 
X  peri  mental  trial ;  and  Mr.  Marland  received  an  interest  for 
lucting  the  manufacture,  which  was  commence<l  with  about 

looms.  The  goods  were  printed  at  Greenwich,  in  Khcnle 
id.  The  fabrication  was  continued  at  Hookset  for  six  or 
n  years,  with  a  product  of  about  38,000  yards  per  week. 

goods  sold  in  the  gray  at  about  94  cents  per  yard ;  wool 
8,  which  now  cost  60  cents,  costing  but  36  cents,  and  cotton 
it  10  cents,  per  pound. 

ibout  1845,  certain  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Amoskeag 
ipany  organized  the  company  now  known  as  the  Manches- 
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ter  Mills,  situated  in  the  town  of  that  name«  purchased  a  rite 
and  power  from  the  Anioskeag  Company,  and  built  an  extensive 
factory  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making  delaines.  The  cot- 
ton warps  were  originally  made  at  Hookset.  The  first  dcUines 
were  made  at  Manchester  by  carding;  the  wool-combers  not 
being  introduced  until  1855,  the  Noble  comber  finally  taking 
the  place  of  the  inferior  combers  of  American  invention  fir#c 
used.  This  company  continued  to  improve  its  machinery  and 
enlarge  its  production,  which  now  reaches  250,00U  pieces  anait- 
ally,  of  fifty  yards  each,  the  products  having  a  reputation  equal 
to  that  of  any  in  the  market. 

The  Hamilton  Woollen  Company,  at  Southbridge,  Mass.,  wai 
originally  established  for  the  manufacture  of  clotha.  AbooC 
1845.  the  leading  stockholders  of  this  company,  who  had  beei 
selling  agents  of  the  Amoskeag  Company,  seeing  the  siicceM  at 
Hookset,  resolved  upon  converting  the  mill  at  Southbridge  into 
a  worsted  factory.  It  met  at  first  with  little  success,  until  itf 
management  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Ballard,  in  1846,  wlio  is 
still  the  treasurer  of  the  company.  The  products  of  this  mill 
in  printeil  delaines  and  reps  received  deserved  commendatioa  at 
the  Exposition. 

The  line  of  descent  in  our  worsted  manufacture,  which  we 
have  traced  from  the  establishment  at  Ballardvale,  was  continueil 
in  the  Pacific  Mills,  its  first  treasurer  and  the  constructor  of  iti 
works  being  Mr.  Young,  before  referred  to,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Mr.  Marhin(l,who  had  gained  his  practical  experience  at  Bal- 
lard vale. 

As  this  establishment  is  the  largest  in  this  country,  and,  as  it 
is  believed,  in  the  world,  where  all  the  branches  of  the  worsted 
fabrication  are  carrieil  on  within  the  walls  of  a  single  proprietor- 
ship, its  exceptional  importance  will  justify  a  somewhat  exteiiJed 
notice  of  its  history  and  operations. 

The  Pacific  Mills  are  situated  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  the 
^lerriniac  River,  twenty-six  miles  from  Boston.  The  enteq>rise 
was  startcil  bv  the  Es<iex  Company,  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  being 
President  an<l  Mr.  Young  Treasurer  of  the  company.  It  wa* 
incorporated  in  1853,  under  its  present  name,  with  a  capital 
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of  two  million  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ladies'  dress 
goods  from  wool  wholly,  from  cotton  wholly,  and  from  wool 
ftnd  cotton  combined ;  and  was  provided  with  all  the  appliances 
of  manufacture,  including  print  and  dye  works.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  works  having  exceeded  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in, 
the  establishment  found  itself,  in  the  very  first  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, on  the  brink  of  failure.  This  failure  was  arrested  by  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  who,  on  his  private  re- 
sponsibility, advanced  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  meet 
the  emergencies  of  the  mill ;  thus  adding  to  his  title  for  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the  manufactures  of  New 
England.  A  hardly  less  important  work  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
the  securing  for  the  treasurership  of  the  mills,  vacated  through  the 
declining  health  of  Mr.  Young,  of  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  Wiley 
Edmands,  who  had  been  educated  in  his  house.  Mr.  Edmands 
took  the  treasurership  and  the  responsible  management  of  the  mills 
in  June, 1855.  For  the  subsequent  two  or  three  years,  the  estab- 
lishment, although  actually  making  money,  was  only  sustained 
by  largely  borrowing  moneys.  In  1857,  the  leading  commission 
houses  of  New  England  succumbed  under  the  pressure  of  the 
well-known  panic  of  that  period.  The  Pacific  Mills  were  com- 
pelle<l  to  ask  an  extension  of  credit  for  six  months,  to  which  every 
creditor  assented.  In  1858,  the  stockholders  were  called  upon 
to  furnish  an  additional  capiUil  of  $500,000,  of  which  all  but 
$75,000  was  secured.  The  stock  representing  this  amount,  not 
secured,  was  sold  at  public  auction,  in  1859,  from  $1,320  to 
$1,3 12  per  share,  the  par  value  being  $1,000  ;  although,  in  1857, 
two  years  previously,  many  shares  had  been  sold  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $75  to  $200.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  18()l, 
the  mills  lost  money ;  its  product  then  being  about  11,000,000 
yards  of  dress  goods,  cotton  and  woollen.  In  1870,  the  product 
reached  45,000,000  yards  ;  and,  for  several  years  since  that  date, 
the  annual  sales,  including  the  cloths  purchased  for  printing,  have 
reached  about  65,000,000  yards.  Of  this,  about  sixty  per  cent 
are  stuff  or  worsted  goods.  Estimating  our  population  at 
45,000,000,  and  that  one-third  of  this  population  (15,000,000) 
consists  of  women  and  girls,  the  Pacific  Mills,  which  have  all  their 
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consumption  at  home,  supply  not  less  than  four  yard;j  of  drm 
goods  to  each  person  of  our  population  wearing  these  fabrics. 

The  following  statistics  of  this  establishment  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  its  operations  :  — 


Number  of  mills  and  buildings   12 

Acres  of  flooring  in  buildings   41 

Cotton  spindles   136,000 

Worsted  spindles   25,000 

Number  of  looms   4,500 

Poun<ls  cotton  used  per  week   1 16.000 

Pounds  fleece  wool  used  per  week   65.000 

Yards  of  cloth  printed  or  dyed  per  week,  more  than    .    .  1,000,000 

Printing-machines, — from  two  to  sixteen  colors  ....  24 

Tons  of  coul  used  per  year   23,000 

Number  of  steam  boilers  in  all  (32,000  horse-power)  ...  fiO 

Number  of  steam-engines  (1,200  horse-power)   S7 

Number  of  turbine  wheels  (2,000  horse-power)     ....  11 

Cost  of  gas  per  year  (5,000  burners)   $35,000 

Cost  of  lalmr  per  month   $160,000 

Average  daily  earnings,  women  and  girls   96 cents. 

Average  daily  earnings,  men  and  boys   $1.40 

Persons  employed,  women  and  girls,  3,631  )  6  $00 
Persons  employed,  men  and  boys,     l,l(Hi  ) 

Number  of  houses  for  work-people   275 


To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  raw  materials  for  dyeing  and 
printin*^  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  $400,000 ;  the  con- 
sumption of  potato  starch  is  500  tons  a  year,  or  the  pnxluctof 
125,000  bushels  of  potatoes;  the  wool  consumed  requires  tlie 
fleeces  of  10,000  sheep  each  week;  while  to  all  these  is  to  be 
added  the  food  and  ch)thing  of  5,300  0|>eratives,  and  their 
dependants  (at  least  twice  as  many  more),  and  the  items  of  trans- 
portation of  raw  material  and  manufactured  products.  Con- 
siderinir  these  multiform  relations,  how  vast  is  the  wave  of 
production  set  in  motion  by  the  wheels  of  a  sin^rle  factory,  and 
how  l)r(>a<lly  extended  are  its  ever-enlarging  circles  !  for  the  ma- 
terials of  consumption  above  enumerated  show  that  the  produc- 
tive stimulus  of  this  industrial  centre  moves  labor,  not  only  in 
the  fields  of  the  South  and  the  pastures  of  the  West,  but  on  the 
])lains  of  India,  the  forests  of  Brazil,  and  the  islands  of  the 
equator. 
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The  extraordinarj  success  of  this  establishment,  although 
favored  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  its  command  of  the  almost  unequalled  facilities  of 
administration  possessed  by  its  Treasurer,  Hon.  J.  Wiley  p]d- 
mands,  now  deceased,  and  to  its  fortune  in  having  a  selling 
agent,  Mr.  James  L.  Little,  whose  mercantile  sagacity  was 
supplemented  by  a  creative  taste,  which  he  im[>arted  to  all  the 
fabrics  of  the  mill.  Not  less  conducive  to  its  success  was  the 
enlightened  regard  to  the  higher  social  obligations  in  industrial 
enterprise  which  distinguished  the  earlier  founders  of  the  New 
England  manufactures. 

The  company  has  never  ceased  its  care  for  the  welfare  of  its 
operatives,  and  their  improvement  morally  and  intellectually. 
It  early  founded  a  library,  with  reading-rooms,  which  contains 
nearly  7,000  volumes,  and  which  is  open  to  the  work-people 
and  their  families,  and  has  actually  an  average  of  700  daily 
readers.  It  has  established  a  relief  society  for  work-people 
temporarily  ill,  to  which  the  operatives  and  the  company  con- 
tribute;  as  well  as  a  ''Home,"  or  hospital,  provided  with 
physicians  and  matrons,  where  those  seriously  ill  can  be  better 
provided  for  than  in  the  boarding-houses  of  the  company,  or 
even  in  their  own  homes.  As  the  result  of  this  recognition  by 
the  company  of  its  moral  responsibilities,  there  has  been  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  its  operatives  to  organize  strikes  ;  all 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  having  been  amicably  arranged. 
This  moral  work  of  the  company  was  suitably  recognized  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  by  the  tribute  to  the  company  of  one 
of  the  ten  awards  granted,  from  five  hundred  contestants,  to  the 
individuals  or  associations  who  in  a  series  of  years  had  accom- 
plished the  most  to  secure  harmony  between  employers  and  their 
work-|>eople,  and  most  successfully  advanced  their  material,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  welfare." 

This  mill  has  been  selected  as  illustrative  of  our  highest 
achievements  in  the  department  to  which  it  belongs.  We  would 
by  no  means  have  it  inferred  that  its  products  are  superior  to 
those  of  mills  of  less  magnitude.  The  Manchester  Mills,  with 
an  annual  product  of  dress  goods  of  250,000  pieces  of  50  yards 
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each  ;  the  Hamilton  Woollen  Company,  with  a  product  of 
800,000  pieces ;  the  Washington  Mills,  with  a  product  of 
2,000,000  pieces, — each,  manufacture  worsted  fabrics  of  bo 
less  excellence.  It  is  due  to  the  latter  establishment  to  sar, 
that  it  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  manufacture  oertaiu  sll- 
wool  dress  fabrics  formerly  obtained  exclusively  from  Frtooe. 
Some  of  these  fabrics  which  it  was  the  first  to  introduce,  such 
as  the  all-wool  matelasses,  are  made  not  only  by  this  establiflb- 
nient,  but  by  Messrs.  Martin  Landenburger  &  Co.,  and  Tbomss 
Dolan  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  have  high  repute  io  oar 
markets. 

A  very  important  class  of  dress  fabrics  was  not  undertaken 
in  this  country  until  1872,  —  that  of  black  alpacas,  mohairs,  sod 
brilliantines.  It  was,  not  long  since,  believed  that  these  goodi 
could  not  be  successfully  made  elsewhere  than  in  Bradford, 
England.  The  Arlington  Mills,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  were  the 
first  in  this  country  to  overcome  the  diflSculties  of  this  fabrici- 
tion,  and  have  since  made  a  specialty  of  this  branch  of  manuiic* 
ture  ;  these  goods  forming  a  large  part  of  their  annual  production 
of  5,000,000  yards.  The  black  alpacas,  mohairs,  and  brilliant- 
ines exhibited  in  great  variety  by  this  company,  as  well  as  bj 
the  Farr  Alpaca  Company,  of  Ilolyoke,  were  fabrics  equal  in 
all  re:>[)ects  to  the  productions  of  the  best  manufacturers  in  the 
oKl-ej?tablislie(l  scats  of  the  worsted  industry  in  Europe. 

Reference  must  be  made  to  other  worsted  fabrics  not  included 
in  the  category  of  dress  goods. 

Tiie  manufacture  of  Listings,  which  are  made  from  long- 
combing  wools  of  English  blood,  until  recently,  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  exclusive  English  monopoly ;  and  the  Engli#h 
Listings  at  the  exhibition  well  sustained  their  traditional  reputa- 
tion. All  attempts  in  this  country  failed  until  after  1867,  when 
the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  encouraged  by  the  tariff 
of  that  period,  first  successfully  achieved  the  fabrication  of  this 
article.  They  were  followed  by  the  Peacedale  Manufacturing 
Conjpany,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  others,  and  at  present  the 
Anu'ri( -an  shoe  manufacturers  are  largely  supplied  by  lasting* 
of  domestic  production. 
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Before  the  late  war,  English  bunting  made,  like  lastings,  of 
long-combing  wools,  formed  the  sole  material  for  our  national 
flags.  The  United  States  Bunting  Company,  of  Lowell,  first 
successfully  achieved  the  manufacture  of  bunting.  Its  exhibits 
at  Philadelphia  showed  not  only  excellent  fabrics  in  bunting 
and  moreens,  but  a  marked  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
the  national  flags.  Formerly,  to  use  the  words  of  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  enterprise.  General  B.  F.  Butler,  "  the  American 
national  flag  was  made  by  sewing  together  bits  of  bunting ;  and, 
for  stars  to  make  the  Union,  seventy-two  pieces  of  cotton  cloth 
were  sewed  upon  it.  Now  a  beautiful  star  is  colored  in  by  press 
dyeing,  and  a  much  superior  flag  is  made." 

In  tapestries  and  upholstery  stufls  of  worsted  or  worsted 
mixed  with  cotton  and  silk,  there  was  but  one  prominent 
American  exhibition,  — that  made  by  Messrs.  Kelty  &  Co.,  of 
New  York ;  but  this,  in  tastefulness  of  design  and  excellence  of 
fabrication,  was  encouraging  as  to  our  future  success  in  this 
attractive  department. 


Class  239.  —  CarpeU^  Rugs^  ^c.  —  Bmssehy  Wilton^  Tapes- 
try  Brussehy  and  Velvets^  Axminstery  Venetian^  Ingrain 
Felted  Carpets ^  Druggests^  Rugs^  ^c. 

Among  the  surroundings  of  our  homes,  there  are  none  which 
bring  so  palpably  before  our  eyes  the  arts  of  design  of  remote 
centuries  and  distant  peoples  as  carpets.  Originating  in  Per- 
sia at  a  period  almost  on  the  verge  of  history,  and  among  a 
people  of  the  ancient  Aryan  stock,  among  whose  descendants 
4n  the  centre,  south,  and-  east  of  that  country  are  found  the 
present  chief  seats  of^  the  textile  industry  of  Persia,  the  carpet 
manufacture  was  carried  from  thence  to  India,  and  to  Arabia 
and  Turkey,  —  Persia  holding  in  the  arts  the  same  relation  to 
the  Arabs  that  the  Greeks  did  to  the  Romans.  Carpets  were 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Crusades.  Their  manufacture  in 
Europe  was  first  undertaken  in  France,  under  the  patronage  of 
Henry  IV. ;  and  the  manufacturing  of  carpets,  under  royal  pat- 
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ronage,  was  founded  at  BeauvaU,  by  Colbert,  which  still 
exists.  Carpets  in  Europe,  like  china  or  porcelain,  descended 
to  the  homes  of  the  people  from  palaces ;  and  the  influence  of 
original  designs  for  royal  establishments  may  sdll  be  seen  in  tbe 
gorgeoos  patterns  of  French  carpets. 

There  were  ample  opportunities  at  the  Exposition  for  study* 
ing  this,  the  most  attractive  department  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  tejLtile  industry,  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  arts  of 
design  have  still  unrestricted  sway,  and  where  the  value  of  tke 
fabric  is  controlled  mainly  by  artistic  considerations.  Persit, 
India,  Turkey,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  England,  ScotUnd, 
and  the  United  States,  each  exhibited  its  characteristic  fabrici, 
and  no  important  national  product  or  variety  of  fabric  in  this 
department  was  without  representation.  We  will  briefly  nSa 
to  the  different  national  products ;  arranging  them  in  the  order 
of  their  origin,  and  availing  ourselves  of  the  artistic  soggestioM 
of  Eedgrave,  Dresser,  and  Major  R.  Murdock  Smith,  under  the 
light  of  whose  illustrations  they  were  observed. 

The  carpets  of  Persia  first  claim  notice,  specimens  of  which 
were  supplied  Messrs.  Sloane,  of  New  York ;  our  observation 
having  l>een  enlarged  by  a  study  of  Persian  carpets  and  rug« 
directly  imported  by  them,  forming  a  stock,  in  their  warehouM 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  a  value  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  making  a  museum  of  Persian  art  in  thi« 
department  not  surpassed  by  the  collection  at  Kensington. 

The  Persian  carpets,  or  rather  rugs,  are  made  chiefly  in 
Kurdistan,  Khorassan,  Fenighan,  and  Kerman  (our  principal 
authority  for  these  statements  being  the  notes  on  Persian  art  bv 
ilajor  R.  Murdock  Smith,  R.E.)  ;  each  district  producing  a  dis- 
tinctive kind  in  texture  and  style.  The  finest  are  those  of 
Kurdistan.  In  these  car{)ets  the  pattern  does  not  represent 
riuwers,  lx)uquet'i,  or  other  objects,  thrown  up  in  relief  from 
a  uniform  ground,  like  s<>  many  of  the  inappropriate  designs 
of  Europe  ;  but  hH>ks  more  like  a  layer  of  flowers  strewn  on  the 
^LTfound,  or  a  field  of  wild-tiowers  in  spring.  The  borders  src 
always  well  marked,  and  usually  of  brighter  colors  tlian  tbe 
centre. 
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Besides  the  ordinary  ''Kali,"  or  pile  carpet,  others  called 
Do-ni "  are  made  at  Kurdistan.  These  are  smooth,  without 
ile,  and  alike  on  both  sides ;  and  are  used,  in  travelling,  for 
preading  upon  the  ground. 

The  carpets  of  Feraghan  resemble  those  of  Kurdistan  in 
tyle,  although  the  texture  is  looser  and  the  'pattern  simpler. 
!^hey  are,  consequently,  cheaper,  and  in  more  general  use. 
•^ine  Kurdistan  carpets  cost  from  £3  to  £4  per  square  yard, 
^he  Feraghan  carpets  cost  from  15«.  to  18«. 

The  Khorassan  carpets  are  somewhat  superior  in  texture  to 
bose  of  Feraghan  ;  but  the  patterns  are  usually  more  realistic. 
German  carpets  are  next  in  value  to  those  of  Kurdistan ;  but 
lie  designs  are  usually  still  more  realistic  than  those  of  Khor- 
ssan.  Besides  flowers,  figures  of  men  and  animals  are  not 
ncommon. 

According  to  Major  Smith,  the  carpets  of  every  description 
re  made  without  even  the  simplest  machinery ;  the  loom  being 
imply  a  frame  on  which  the  work  is  stretched.  The  woof  con- 
ists  of  short  threads  woven  into  the  warp  by  the  fingers,  without 

shuttle.  When  a  row  of  the  woof  is  thus  completed,  a  sort  of 
omb  is  inserted  into  the  warp  and  pressed  or  hammered  against 
lie  loose  rows  of  woof  yams  until  they  are  sufficiently  tightened 

>  the  rest  of  the  web.  The  pile  is  formed  by  merely  clipping 
lie  ends  of  the  woof  until  an  even  surface  is  obtained.  The 
reaver  sits  with  the  reversed  side  of  the  web  towards  him ;  so 
bat  he  depends  solely  upon  his  memory  for  the  formation  of  the 
attem. 

The  Persian  carpets  are  usually  somewhat  long  and  narrow,  — 
fbrm  adopted  because  more  easily  woven,  while  it  is  adapted 

>  the  usual  narrow  dimensions  of  the  Persian  houses.  The 
pace  for  carpets  on  the  floor  of  these  Persian  apartments  is  still 
irther  narrowed  by  the  habit  of  laying  strips  of  felt  at  the 
pper  end  and  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  the  narrow  carpet 
ccupying  the  middle  space.  The  spreading  of  Oriental  rugs 
pon  plain  felt  carpets,  now  somewhat  in  vogue,  is  an  uncon- 
cious  adoption  of  Persian  fashions. 

In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  Persian  carpets  show  an  ex- 
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oellenoe  so  marked  that  the  educated  observer  cannot  have  t 
moment's  doubt  as  to  their  superiority  over  all  other  Oriental 
products  of  their  class.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  mAh 
dued  tones  and  the  harmonies  of  their  various  colors.  Compli- 
cated and  mysterious  in  design ,  they  are  perfectly  satisfiMitorj, 
filling  the  mind  with  the  satisfaction  of  repose  and  rest.  Vari- 
ous as  they  are,  there  are  certain  forms  repeated  in  all  des^in; 
so  that  the  national  characteristics  are  clearly  marked  to  those 
familiar  with  them. 

Indian  carpets  (some  beautiful  specimens  of  which  were 
shown  in  the  Exhibition)  are  made  in  large  single  |Meoei 
adapted  for  covering  floors  of  considerable  space.  Tboee  ex- 
hibited remarkably  illustrated  the  characteristics  of  desigi 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Redgrave.  They  had  a  great  variety  of 
colors  ;  but  so  evenly  distributed,  and  each  so  well  balanced  bj 
its  complementary  and  harmonizing  hue,  that  the  general  effect 
is  rich  and  agreeable.  The  effect  at  a  distance  was  a  somewhit 
foxy  tone,  in  consequence  of  the  free  admission  of  warm  neatrak; 
as  brown  and  brownish  purple,  white  and  yellow,  which  are  but 
sparingly  introduced  to  define  the  geometrical  arrangement  of  tke 
forms.  The  forms  consisted  largely  of  highly  conventionalized 
flowers  and  plant  motives,  all  geometrically  constructed.  These 
carpets  were  much  more  agreeable  in  tone  than  the  real  Turkey 
carpets  at  present  so  much  in  vogue. 

The  Turkish  or  Smyrna  carpets,  which  were  well  illustrated, 
in  the  best  specimens  are  generally  designed  with  a  flat  (that  is, 
without  perspective)  border  of  flowers  of  the  natural  size,  and  with 
a  centre  of  larger  plant-forms  conventionalized,  often  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  obscure  the  forms.  The  colors  are  n^rative 
shades  of  a  medium  or  half  tint,  as  regards  light,  and  tending 
rather  to  dark,  with  scarcely  any  contrast,  and  therefore  a  little 
sombre  in  character.  Three  hues  largely  pervade  the  surface,— 
green,  red,  and  blue.  These  are  not  pure,  but  negative ;  so  that 
the  general  effect  is  cool,  though  rich.  These  remarks  refer 
to  the  best  types  of  the  Smyrna  carpets.  There  are  others, 
especially  such  as  arc  now  so  extensively  imported  and  sold  at 
auction  in  our  principal  cities,  which  are  marked  by  violent 
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contrasts,  —  a  predominance  of  yellows  and  harsh  violets.  This 
deterioration  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  many 
carpets  are  now  made  in  special  manufactories,  and  that  the 
modern  carpets  do  not  exhibit  the  traditional  and  inherited 
taste  found  in  the  ancient  household  fabrication. 

It  is  certain  that  by  far  the  best  specimens  of  the  pure  Turkish 
style  are  found  in  what  are  called  the  Smyrna  styles,  made  in 
large  establishments  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Among 
them,  the  large  carpets  and  smaller  rugs  made  by  the  Koyal 
Carpet  Company  of  Deventer,  Netherlands,  were  conspicuous 
for  the  taste  of  their  designs,  and  chasteness  as  well  as  richness 
of  color.  Nothing  more  fitting  for  the  repose  of  a  library 
could  be  desired  than  one  of  these  carpets.  As  they  are 
made  by  hand,  the  high  price  of  labor  in  this  country  will  not 
admit  of  their  fabrication  here.  In  looking  at  the  best  types  of 
all  the  Oriental  carpets,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
wisdom  displayed  by  the  Orientals  in  adopting  negative  tones 
for  decorating  the  floors  of  their  apartments.  No  people  ex- 
hibit greater  richness  of  upholstery  and  costume  than  those  of 
Persia  and  India.  In  the  subdued  colors  of  their  carpets,  they 
have  adopted  the  best  means  for  enhancing  and  supporting  the 
splendors  of  their  furniture  and  the  richness  of  their  personal 
decorations. 

The  French  carpets  were  represented  by  magnificent  Ax- 
minsters,  woven  for  large  rooms,  in  a  single  piece.  The  most 
conspicuous  was  one  representing  a  wonderful  exuberance  of 
tropical  forms,  —  in  birds,  flowers,  and  foliage  ;  this  fabric  admit- 
ting the  employment  of  an  unlimited  variety  of  hues,  tones,  and 
shades.  The  spectator,  however,  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  it  was  better  fitted  to  be  hung,  as  it  was, 
as  a  drapery  for  a  vast  hall,  than  to  be  seen  horizontally,  and  trod- 
den under  foot.  This  same  impression  was  given  by  the  Aubus- 
son  carpets,  than  which  no  fabric  of  wool  can  be  intrinsically 
more  perfect  as  works  of  art.  They  are,  in  fact,  but  tapestries 
for  floors ;  and  are  fitted  only  for  palaces  or  rooms  decorated 
and  furnished  in  the  luxurious  style  of  the  Renaissance.  Even 
here  they  would  seem  to  detract  from  the  splendors  of  paintings 
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and  decorations  adorning  the  walls.  It  seems  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate the  old  ideas  of  florid  decoration  from  French  designen. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  English  find  now  in  France  the 
readiest  sale  for  carpets  designed  under  the  influence  of  tke 
modem  English  schools  of  art. 

It  would  be  useless  to  describe  what  is  so  well  known,  —  die 
character  of  English  and  Scotch  Jacquard  Brusselay  Wiltoa 
tapestry,  and  Axminster  carpets  exhibited ;  and  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  praise  them.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  tbey»u 
a  matter  of  course,  proved  themselves  to  be,  in  texture  and  de- 
sign, the  worthiest  models  for  our  own  manufacturers  to  imitate, 
and,  if  possible,  to  surpass.  The  observer  could  not  fail  to  be 
amused  by  the  singular  mistake  made  by  some  of  the  largeit 
English  exhibitors,  in  displaying  fabrics  designed  for  H^p^^i^ 
to  their  own  conceptions  of  American  tastes.  They  seem  wot 
to  have  been  aware  that  representations  of  lions,  tigers,  arcbi- 
tectural  panels,  and  huge  bouquets,  are  as  oflTcnsive  to  die 
American  as  to  the  English  educated  eye.  Becognizing  thu 
mistake,  an  eminent  English  carpet  manufacturer  remarked  to 
one  of  our  own  at  the  exhibition  :  ^  We  seem  to  be  playing  at 
cross-purposes  :  while  we  are  manufacturing  for  the  supposed 
American  taste,  you  manufacture  for  our  own." 

The  carpet  manufacture  of  the  United  States  has  beconte  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of  the  American  textile  industry,  that 
this  report  would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
steps  by  which  it  has  reached  its  vast  development.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  a  carpet  was  regarded  as  a  curiosity  in  our 
most  luxurious  city  of  that  period,  —  Philadelphia  ;  but,  as  early 
i\»  1791,  a  carpet  manufactory  was  established  by  a  Mr.  Wil- 
liani  Sprague,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  as  to  induce 
Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  famous  report  on  manufactures,  of  that  date, 
to  rocoinuiend  a  duty  on  imported  carpets,  as  an  encouragement 
to  home  industry.  The  census  of  1810  has  been  referred  to  a* 
an  authority  for  the  statement,  that  in  that  year  9,984  yards  of 
rarpot  and  coverlid,  worth  $7,500,  were  made  in  Philadelphia. 
The  value  indieatci?  either  the  small  proportion  of  carpets  made 
or  tlioir  very  low  value.    No  exact  dates  as  to  the  further  ex- 
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tension  of  this  manufacture  appear  until  1825,  at  which  time  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Alexander  Wrigiity  a  native  of  Scotland,  — 
who  with  others  had  previously  started  a  small  establishment  for 
making  carpets  in  Med  way,  Mass.,  —  visited  a  small  carpet  fac- 
tory in  Philadelphia  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  the  art.  Meet- 
ing with  no  success,  he  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  purchased 
looms,  with  which  he  returned  to  this  country,  accompanied  by 
Glaude  and  William  Wilson ;  who  were  employed  by  him  to 
aid  in  operating  his  machinery,  and  who  subsequently  made 
considerable  improvements  in  the  Jacquard  attachments  to  carpet 
looms.  The  location  of  the  works  not  being  favorable,  the 
property  was  sold  to  Mr.  Frederick  Cabot  and  Mr.  Patrick  T. 
Jackson,  well  known  as  among  the  founders  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture of  New  England.  In  1828,  Messrs.  Cabot  &  Jackson 
sold  the  mill  and  machinery  at  Med  way  to  the  Lowell  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  had  been  recently  organized  for  the 
manufacture  of  carpets  and  cotton  goods  ;  the  carpet  machinery 
in  the  mean  time  being  kept  in  operation  until  the  mill  at  Lowell 
was  completed.  It  should  be  observed,  that  carpet  weaving  at 
Medway,  as  well  as  that  first  undertaken  at  Lowell,  was  done 
in  hand-looms. 

.  It  is  within  the  personal  recollection  of  the  writer,  that  at 
about  this  time  the  manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets  was  under- 
taken at  Great  Falls,  in  New  Hampshire,  by  power ;  the  appa- 
ratus for  making  the  figure  automatically  being  a  large  cylinder 
or  drum,  upon  which  pins  or  blocks  were  placed  corresponding 
to  the  pattern  to  be  woven,  the  cylinder  operating  like  that  of 
a  music  box.  This  apparatus  was  also  used  at  Little  Falls,  in 
New  Jersey.  This,  as  well  as  other  automatic  devices  elsewhere 
tried,  was  finally  abandoned,  as  operating  less  favorably  than 
the  hand-loom.  In  1844,  the  hand-loom,  both  in  Europe  and 
this  country,  was  universally  used  for  making  carpets. 

The  system  was  revolutionized  by  an  American  invention, 
which  marks  the  period  of  its  introduction  as  the  most  important 
epoch  in  the  whole  history  of  the  carpet  manufacture.  Mr.  E. 
B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1842,  conceived  a  series  of  de- 
vices for  making  the  carpet  loom  automatic ;  so  that  the  costly 
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labor  of  men  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  prooe« 
of  weaving  might  be  conducted  by  women  or  boys.  After 
applying  in  vain  to  several  parties  engaged  in  the  manufiicture, 
for  the  pecuniary  means  necessary  for  the  costly  ezperimcBt 
v^hich  he  proposed,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  attention  of 
Mr.  George  W.  Lyman,  Treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Manufactoriag 
Company,  who  had  the  intelligence  to  understand  the  importance 
of  the  undertaking  and  the  grounds  of  its  probable  sucoeM. 
Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lyman,  the  constmction  of  tn 
establishment  with  the  newly  invented  machinery  was  under- 
taken  by  the  company,  at  a  cost  of  many  hundred  tbouand 
dollars.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  also  seconded  by  Mr.  Wright,  tke 
superintendent  of  the  company,  in  the  practical  details  of  tke 
adaptation  of  the  invention.  The  enterprise  and  inteUigenee 
which  assisted  in  introducing  the  new  improvements  were 
scarcely  less  honorable  than  the  genius  which  concei\-ed  them. 
In  1845,  the  successful  weaving  of  ingrain  carpets  by  power 
had  been  demonstrated  at  Lowell,  and  its  ultimate  general  use 
had  become  a  fixed  necessity  of  the  manufacture. 

From  the  successful  experiment  at  Lowell,  the  manufacture 
of  ingrain  carpets  in  this  country  has  been  marked  by  nothim; 
but  its  constantly  extending  development.  The  importauit 
establislinient  at  Thomsonville,  Connecticut,  now  known  as  tlie 
Hartford  Carpet  Company,  which  used  hand-looms  concurrtntlj 
with  the  Lowell  Company,  adopted  Mr.  Bigelow's  invention. 
And  eacli  of  these  two  is  unsurpassed,  by  any  in  the  world  mak- 
ing similar  pro<lucts,  in  the  amount  of  production  and  excellence 
of  fabrics  ;  while  many  more  recent  and  smaller  establishmeDU 
have  their  special  excellences  of  fabric.  From  these  sources* 
the  United  States  has  the  undisputed  command  of  its  own 
market  in  inijrain  carpets. 

The  patents  for  the  inventions  of  weaving  Jacquard  Bni**el< 
and  Wilton  carpets,  although  offered  to  the  Lowell  Companv, 
were  not  accepte<l ;  and  it  became  necessary,  finally,  for  Mr.  Bigt- 
low  to  utilize  Wis  own  inventions.  The  result  was  the  estahlidh 
nient  of  a  factory  at  Clintonville,  now  Clinton,  Mass.,  in  184-'^. 
which  was  ofwrated  with  success  ;  and  ultimately,  of  the  organi- 
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zation,  in  1854,  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  which  became 
the  possessor  of  the  works  and  franchise  of  the  concern  just 
mentioned.  This  establishment,  the  growth  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  now  the  largest  in  the  world  for  the 
manufacture  of  Jacquard  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  in  which 
the  several  processes  of  worsted  spinning,  dyeing,  and  weaving, 
are  united  in  one  concern. 

The  American  claim  to  the  honor  of  this  achievement  of 
inventing  the  power-loom  for  weaving  Jacquard  Brussels  and 
Wilton  carpets  is  fixed  by  foreign  recognition.  The  supple- 
mentary report  of  the  jury  at  the  World  Fair  in  London,  where 
the  inventor's  carpets  were  exhibited,  says  :  — 

"  The  specimens  of  Brussels  carpeting  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bigelow, 
woven  by  a  power-loom  invented  and  patented  by  him,  are  better  and 
more  perfectly  woven  than  any  hand-loom  goods  that  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  jury.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  their 
merit,  or  rather  that  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  has  completely  triumphed 
over  the  numerous  obstacles  that  presented  themselves,  and  succeeded 
in  substituting  steam-power  for  manual  labor,  in  the  manufacture  of 
fioe-frame  Brussels  carpets.  Several  patents  have  been  taken  out  by 
different  inventors  in  this  country  [Great  Britain]  for  effecting  the 
same  object.  But  as  yet  none  of  them  have  been  brought  into  suc- 
cessful or  extensive  operation  ;  and  the  honor  of  this  achievement,  one 
of  great  practical  difficulty  as  well  as  of  great  commercial  value,  must 
be  awarded  to  a  native  of  the  United  States." 

Ax  minster  carpets,  adapted  only  for  the  most  luxurious  use, 
until  recently  made  exclusively  in  France  and  England,  are  still 
woven  in  those  countries  on  hand-looms.  A  patent  for  weav- 
ing these  carpets  by  power,  the  invention  of  Alexander  Smith 
and  Halcyon  Skinner,  of  New  York,  was  granted  in  1856.  On 
account  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  estab- 
lishment where  the  invention  was  first  applied,  it  did  not  come 
into  considerable  use  before  1867,  when  the  factory  was  rebuilt 
and  the  machinery  set  at  work.  The  product  of  the  establish- 
ment under  the  proprietorship  of  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  is 
about  200,000  yards  a  year,  —  an  amount  believed  to  be  equal 
to  the  entire  annual  production  of  the  same  kind  of  goods  in 
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France  and  more  than  is  made  in  Great  Britain.  One  of  thew 
power-looms,  attended  by  one  competent  woman,  will  produce 
in  a  day  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  ten  English  or 
French  hand-looms,  attended  by  as  many  men.  The  loom  'u 
not  adapted  for  weaving  the  wide  single-piece  carpets  made  in 
the  foreign  hand-looms  ;  but  this  inconvenience  is  almost  wholly 
obviated  by  the  perfect  selvage  and  matching  of  the  figures  of 
tlie  narrow  pieces,  which  also  may  be  applied  to  floors  of  any 
dimensions. 

Tapestry  carpets,  known  as  tapestry  Brussels  and  tapestir 
velvets,  form  a  very  important  bnmch  of  the  caq)et  manufad- 
ure  of  England  and  the  United  States.  This  style  of  carpet, 
of  quite  recent  invention,  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  popolir 
demand  for  brilliant  effects  at  moderate  prices ;  for  there  is  do 
form  of  carpet  in  which  so  good  an  appearance  can  be  secured 
at  so  low  a  cost.  In  all  other  carpets,  the  yams  are  dyed. 
The  principle  of  the  fabrication  of  these  carpets  consists  in 
printing  the  colors  upon  the  warps  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  the  warps  are  woven,  they  form  the  desired  figure.  In 
this  style  of  carpet,  the  room  for  the  application  of  color  and 
dosii^n  is  unlimiteil. 

The  method  of  printing  the  warps,  which  constitutes  the 
essential  feature  of  the  tapestry  carpets,  was  the  invention  of  a 
Mr.  Whitook,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  about  1838.  The 
invention  met  with  little  success,  until  the  right  to  apply  it  in 
Enirland  was  secured  by  Mr.  John  Crossley,  of  Halifax,  Eng- 
land, alnnit  1842.  With  his  characteristic  energy  and  skill,  he 
made  the  fabrication  a  perfect  success ;  and  the  establishment 
foundixl  by  him  still  makes  the  largest  production  of  this  fabric 
of  any  other  in  the  world. 

In  1S4«>,  Mr.  John  Johnson,  an  Englishman,  educated  io 
C'rosslev  s  establishment,  and  who  had  himself  put  up  the  fin^t 
luju  hinery  for  this  branch  of  fabrication  at  Halifax,  came  to  ihi* 
eountry,  and  establisheil  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  caq>ets  it 
Newark,  New  Jersey  :  running  about  25  hand-looms.  He  wis 
facilitated  in  his  enterprise  here  by  the  fact  that  Whitock  haJ 
taken  out  no  patents  in  this  country.    Mr.  Johnson  subset 
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quently  removed  his  establishment  to  Troy,  New  York,  where 
the  manufacture  was  carried  on  for  two  or  three  years  under  his 
direction,  though  not  in  his  name.  In  the  fall  of  1855,  the 
machinery  was  purchased  by  a  company  of  which  Mr.  M.  H. 
Simpson  was  the  principal  stockholder ;  and  removed  to  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  in  1856.  The  great  inventive  power  of  Mr. 
Simpson,  seconded  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Johnson,  have  se- 
cured for  the  Roxbury  Carpet  C  ompany  the  prominence  in  this 
manufacture  displayed  by  its  beautiful  fabrics  at  the  Exhibition. 
This  company  has  by  no  means  the  monopoly  of  this  manufact- 
ure in  this  country.  Its  claims  for  superior  excellence  are  con- 
tested by  Messrs.  Higgins  &  Co.,  of  New  York ;  Alexander 
Smith  &  Sons,  of  Yonkers ;  Stephen  Sanford,  of  Amsterdam, 
N.  J. ;  Messrs.  Dobson,  of  Philadelphia ;  and  others. 

The  progress  made  in  the  manufacture  since  its  first  intro- 
duction is  remarkable.  The  product  of  the  first  hand-looms  was 
but  five  yards  per  loom  per  day.  In  1856,  the  product  of  the 
Roxbury  Carpet  Company  for  each  loom  per  day  was  sixteen 
yards.  At  present,  the  average  product  of  each  of  the  114  looms 
employed  is  49^  yards  per  day.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
invention  of  the  power-loom  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  the  princii)les  of 
whose  inventions  are  applied  in  weaving  these  fabrics. 

Particular  reference  has  hitherto  been  made  only  to  the  car- 
pet manufacture  of  New  England  and  New  York,  which  is 
characterized  by  its  few  vast  establishments.  The  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, alone,  surpasses  all  establishments  combined,  in  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  carpets  which  issue  from  its  looms. 
A  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Philadelphia  manufacture  is 
the  diffusion  of  the  industry  in  small  establishments.  Philadel- 
phia, with  its  cheap  homes,  its  abundant  and  cheap  market, 
and  the  faculty,  which  it  seems  to  possess  above  all  other  cities, 
of  appropriating  the  talents  of  the  artisans  which  resort  to  it,  is 
the  paradise  of  the  skilled  workman.  There,  as  nowhere  else 
io  this  country,  the  loom  of  the  handicraft  carpet-weaver  still 
finds  abundant  occupation  through  the  smaller  manufacturers, 
who  employ  his  skill,  and  furnish  the  raw  material  to  be  worked 
up  by  the  weaver  and  his  family  in  their  own  houses.  The 
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carper  mmuiniirnire  of  FUIadeipiiu  it  £stmgiusbed  for  its  soc- 
ces9  in  makintr  si^tiv  and  oserul  carpets  oat  of  dieap  material, 
aUapCtfti  tur  die  mosc  nuHie&t  homes ;  and  its  carpet  makers  tre 
ami>n^  the  rew  American  inaniii3CCiiren»  wbo  have  been  aUe  to 
pr>dn&bi7  export  their  pnjiiiicc». 

Vl~!uie  e:«tabii2^nienc9  ts  the  rule  in  the  carpet  maDofiic> 

VJLJK  •>r  an*  eirr.  there  l»  one  nmier  an  indiTidnal  proprietOKhip 
or  CfMnpanuiTeiv  recmt  t^jomiadon*  —  that  of  Messrs.  John  ft 
J'junis^  I>ibiK}n.  —  which  empIoTs  between  two  and  three  thoo- 
«antl  workmen.  principallT  in  carpets.  There  are  also  notable 
e2^*errIi>o;»  to  the  general  rule  of  manufacturing  the  cheaper 
prHiuec» :  Messrs.  McCallnm,  Crease,  &  Sloane  having  exhib' 
iceti  inujain  carpets  of  the  highest  class  (which,  in  design  anl 
nibricticioQ^  compared  &TorablT  with  the  best  in  the  ExhilntioD) ; 
and  che  Messrs.  Bromler*  Venetian  carpets  illustrating  the  belt 
merits  of  that  clase^ 

We  fanve  not  attempted  in  anj  other  dqmrtment  to  exhibk 
the  pre^nc  amount  of  production ;  but  the  carpet  mannfiMtmt 
is  ^  pn>minent  a  feature  of  our  textile  industry,  that  we  haie 
taken  paia:«  to  obtain  from  ori^nal  sources  the  amount  of  pro- 
duct iv>  a  in  1>7.3. 

The  C:iqH?t  A5«5ociation  of  Philadelphia  has  furnished  Mr. 
L«»rin  Bkxlirett,  for  hU  work  on  the  industries  of  that  city,  the 
s'::i:i5ti«'T«  of  its  caq^t  manufacture  in  1875.  The  report  for 
1^75  claims  the  total  value  of  the  carpets  manufactured  in  thtt 
city  to  be  $Ly.«.H>>,lHH) :  and  that  the  increase  of  machinerr 
since  in  the  form  of  mills,  steam-power  looms,  &c.,  wm 

more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  Returns  furnished  to  us  br 
the  si-T  f^^JIowing  establishments  outride  of  Philadelphia,  rii., 
the  Bi'^elow  Carpet  Company,  the  Hartford  Carpet  Companv, 
E.  S.  Hiiririns  Co.,  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Compaaj. 
tJie  Ri»xburv  Carpet  Company,  show  that  the  actual  value  ot 
car|>ets  made  by  these  companies  was  $11,126,168.  We  fisel 
autliorized  in  estimating  the  product  of  other  mills  out  of  Phila* 
delphia,  not  enumerated,  at  $2,000,000. 
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RESUMi  OF  Americax  Product  in  1875. 


Philadelphia  

Other  mills  enumerated  .  . 
Non-enumerated   .    .   .  . 


$19,000,000 
11,370,168 
2.000,000 


Total  yalue  of  American  production  of  carpets 


in  1876 


$32,376,168 


This  enormous  production  finds  its  sole  consumption  in 
American  homes,  —  a  fact  whose  social  significance  needs  no 
comment. 

While  we  wish  to  speak  with  becoming  modesty  of  our  attain- 
ments in  this  manufacture,  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  meet 
the  objections  which  prejudice  and  custom  always  and  naturally 
interpose  against  the  substitution  of  an  American  for  a  long- 
time-popular foreign  fabric.  The  first  objection  is  the  charac- 
ter of  American  designs ;  for,  all  other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
the  design  which  gives  the  preference.  And,  as  the  prince  of 
dry-goods  merchants  in  this  country  was  wont  to  observe,  ^  A 
preference  is  a  profit."  It  is  capable  of  demonstration,  that  our 
power-woven  carpet  fabrics  have  no  deficiencies  in  selvage, 
closeness  and  uniformity  of  texture,  or  length  of  pile.  In  regard 
to  patterns,  each  of  our  principal  establishments  has  its  own 
designers,  who  are  very  liberally  paid.  \Ve  do  not  claim 
absolute  originality  in  our  designs.  There  is  no  such  thing 
known  in  the  decorative  arts.  The  elements  of  design  are  an 
alphabet  whose  letters  are  common  property  for  all  who  apply 
the  language  of  art.  But  we  do  claim  that  the  American 
designs  for  carpets  are  now  as  often  copied  by  the  English,  who 
are  our  rivals,  as  theirs  are  by  us.  We  are  not  the  less  ready 
to  give  our  hearty  acknowledgments  to  the  influences  of  the 
English  taste.  But  this  taste  is  a  result  of  the  culture  of  the 
day,  of  which  America  in  no  little  degree  partakes.  The  Unite<I 
States  now  has  its  great  centres  for  tlie  cultivation  and  dif- 
fusion of  taste;  less  marked,  it  is  true,  than  London  and 
Paris,  but  having  no  little  influence.  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  practically  the  controlling  seats  of  our  carpet 
manufacture,  abound  in  men,  and  above  all  in  women,  of  wealth 
and  of  taste,  which  latter  has  been  expanded  and  refreshed  by 
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foreign  travel.  These  cultivated  consumers  impart  their  sug- 
gestions to  the  manufacturers  ;  for  it  is  the  consumers,  not  the 
producers,  who  fix  the  prevailing  modes. 

There  is  another  influence,  not  less  important,  resulting  fton 
our  great  commercial  centres.  The  old  antagonism  betweea 
importers  and  domestic  manufacturers  of  carpets  has  in  a  great 
degree  ceased.  Our  largest  importers  of  foreign  carpets  have 
recently  become  owners  or  stockholders  in  our  leading  domestic 
establishments.  Some  of  them,  as  we  have  before  showD,  are 
direct  importers  of  Persian  and  India  carpets ;  and  their  ware- 
houses vie  in  the  display  of  Oriental  cari)ets  with  the  best  estab- 
lishments, and  even  museums,  of  Europe.  Our  designen 
are  not  compelled  to  borrow  Eastern  ideas  from  second-haad 
European  models.  Equally  with  European  desigaerSy  they 
drink  from  the  original  and  pure  font  of  inspiration,  — the  Ori- 
ental sources.  For  Renaissance  designs,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  they  musX  resort  to  France. 

Another  popular  prejudice  still  lingering  among  the  ignofaot 
is  the  alleged  deficiency  of  American  dyes.  We  are  far  frwa 
claiming  originality  in  the  arts  of  dyeing ;  but  we  do  claim  that 
we  have  the  means,  and  use  them  liberally,  for  attracting  to  oar 
establishments  the  best  skill  in  Europe.  The  markets  of  the 
world  in  dye -stuffs  are  open  to  us,  and  our  tariff  has  made  all 
of  them  substantially  free  of  duty.  Parsimony  is  not  a  charac- 
teristic sin  with  Americans  ;  and  the  intelligence  of  our  numo- 
facturers  forbids  the  idea  that  they  would  be  sparing  in  the 
essential  means  of  giving  the  last  finish  to  their  fabrics.  Xo 
purer  waters  in  the  world  can  be  found  than  in  the  springs  sup- 
plying our  establishments,  — all  flowing  from  primitive  soils,  and 
without  calcareous  taint ;  while  our  bright  suns  give  facilities 
for  perfectly  developing  colors  which  surprise  the  dyers  accu#- 
tomed  to  the  cloudy  skies  of  Europe. 

The  principal  exhibitors  of  American  carpets,  by  displaying 
them  together  in  a  series  of  alcoves,  made  their  united  exhibit* 
in  this  department  unusually  imposing ;  and  the  proofs  of  our 
attainments  in  this  manufacture  were  observed  with  no  little  sur- 
prise.   It  was  manifest,  from  the  absence  of  rival  foreign  exliib- 
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itors,  that,  in  respect  to  the  carpets  of  the  cheaper  and  medium 
qualities,  up  to  two  and  three  ply  ingrains,  the  competition  is 
confined  to  our  own  manufacturers.  Even  rival  English  manufac- 
turers generously  admitted,  that,  in  the  production  of  Jacquard 
Brussels,  tapestries,  and  Wiltons,  and  narrow  Axminsters, 
we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  them  either  in  design  or  fab- 
rication. 

Class  240.  —  JZaiV,  Alpaca,  Goat's  Hair,  and  other  Fabrics^ 
mixed  or  unmixed  with  Wool. 

Of  the  materials  other  than  wool  proper  composing  fabrics, 
but  ranked  with  it  because  possessing  the  same  general  proper- 
ties, the  first  in  value  is  the  product  of  the  goat  of  Thibet, 
commonly  called  the  cashmere  goat,  — a  distinct  variety  inhabit- 
ing the  elevated  regions  north  of  the  Himalayas.  This  variety, 
whose  origin  is  obscure,  has  affinities  with  the  Angora  race. 
Its  size  is  quite  large.  The  horns  are  flattened,  straight,  and 
black,  and  slightly  divergent  at  the  extremities.  The  ears  are 
large,  flat,  and  pendent.  The  exterior  fleece  or  hair,  which  is 
long,  silky,  and  lustrous,  is  divided  on  the  back,  and  falls  down 
upon  the  flanks  in  wavy  masses.  Beneath  the  hair,  there  is 
developed  in  autumn  a  short  and  exceedingly  fine  down,  called 
pushniy  from  which  the  cashmere  shawls  are  fabricated.  The 
quantity  of  pushm  obtained  from  a  single  animal  is  quite  small ; 
never  exceeding  108  grammes,  and  usually  much  less,  to  the 
individual.  The  separation  of  the  kemp,  or  coarse  hair,  from 
the  pushm,  which  is  indispensable  for  making  the  shawl  yarns, 
is  a  work  of  great  labor.  The  raw  or  unprepared  pushm,  it  is 
said,  costs  in  India  about  seventy-five  cents  per  pound ;  but 
the  labor  of  separating  the  kemp,  at  the  low  rate  of  four  cents 
a  day,  is  so  great  as  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  pure  pushm  up  to 
seven  or  eight  dollars  per  pound. 

Well-arranged  specimens  of  the  pushm,  as  well  as  magnificent 
samples  of  the  shawls  fabricatetl  from  this  material,  were  shown 
in  the  India  collections.  One  in  the  exhibition,  imported  by 
an  English  house,  was  valued  at  $1,137.    The  prices  of  shawls 
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actually  of  Indian  fabrication  descend  as  low  as  twenty  dolkn. 
The  inferior  shawls  are  made  in  Kerman,  in  Persia,  as  well  ts  m 
India,  the  material  called  ^  koork  "  proceeding  from  a  partieulir 
kind  of  white  goat,  distinct  from  the  Thibetian  animal.  Nullle^ 
ous  flocks  of  these  goats  are  kept  at  Kerman.  They  are  culti- 
vated in  the  same  manner  as  the  merinos  formerly  were  h 
Spain  :  being  transhumant^  —  or  feeding  in  the  valleys  in  winter, 
and  on  the  distant  mountain-plateaus  in  summer.  A  large  put 
of  the  Kerman  koork  is  annually  exported  to  Upper  India,  where 
it  is  manufactured  into  false  India  shawls.  It  is  the  koork,  and 
not  the  pure  cashmere  pushm,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  wbidi 
forms  the  material  of  the  richest  of  the  Persian  carpeti,— t 
magnificent  specimen  of  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Boetoi 
Art  Museum  ;  and  one  from  Khorassan,  much  inferior  to  thattb 
Messrs.  Sloanes'  warehouse  in  New  York,  although  but  six  fefC 
by  four  in  size,  is  valued  at  $275. 

The  fabrication  of  cashmere  shawls  in  Europe  has  bm 
attempted  only  by  the  French.  The  peculiar  Indian  textm 
called  "espouHne"  was  perfectly  achieved  in  Paris  in  1834; 
4,000  workmen  being  employed,  while  some  400  goats  were 
imported  from  Thibet.  But  it  was  found  that  the  raw  material, 
expensive  as  it  is,  formed  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of 
a  shawl ;  that  French  workmen  could  not  compete  with  the 
Indian  weaver,  working  at  less  than  one-fifth  of  his  wages ;  md 
that  ladies  of  fashion  would  pay  twice  as  much  for  a  genaiae 
India  shawl  as  for  a  French  article  really  8ui)erior  in  tcxtoie 
and  design.  The  manufacture  luis,  therefore,  been  abandoned. 
Since  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  has  ceased,  tk 
French  have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  loss  of  this  manaia^ 
ture,  by  making  Paris  the  principal  entrepot  in  Europe  of  tke 
India  shawl  trade. 

The  inferior  pushm  or  koork,  from  which  the  kemp  is  not 
separated,  is  at  present  largely  used  by  the  French  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  cashmere  dress  fabrics. 

The  next  analogous  material,  in  value  and  importance,  occu- 
pying the  place  of  wool,  is  mohair,  — the  product  of  the  .\ng»>ni 
goat.    As  this  material  could  not  be  properly  discussed  uoder 
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3  head  of  ^  wool,"  in  Part  I.  of  this  report,  —  while  it  is 
pidly  becoming  an  important  object  of  American  production,  — 
may  not  inappropriately  receive  consideration  in  this  con- 
ction. 

The  Angora  goat  (descended,  as  proved  by  modern  natural- 
B,  from  a  distinct  wild  species  of  Thibet,  —  the  Falconer's  goat, 
pnts  Falconeri)j  it  is  supposed,  was  carried  by  the  migration 

pastoral  tribes  from  Thibet,  in  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth 
nturies,  to  the  country  in  Asia  Minor  near  Angora  —  the 
cient  Ancyra  — where  they  principally  abound,  and  from  which 
3  recent  diffusion  has  taken  place.  Their  existence  was  not 
ide  known  to  Europe  until  1655  ;  and  the  first  full  description 

them  was  given  by  the  celebrated  botanist,  Toumefort,  the 
ister  of  Linnaeus.  But  so  little  was  popularly  known  of  them, 
it  some  of  the  old  dictionaries  define  mohair  as  the  hair  of  a 
irkish  dog.  The  chief  supply  for  commerce  still  comes  from 
»a  Minor,  the  country  being  in  the  Turkish  territory.  The 
perbly  mounted  specimens  of  these  animals  in  the  Turkish 
partment  must  be  remembered  by  all  visitors  at  the  ex- 
)ition. 

The  many  attempts  made  to  acclimate  the  Angora  goat  in 
rious  parts  of  Europe  have  met  with  signal  failure ;  the 
nerally  prevailing  moist  climate  being  unlike  that  of  their 
tive  habitat.  The  first  importation  into  the  United  States, 
nsisting  of  eight  animals  from  Asia  Minor,  was  made  in 
49,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Davis.  Other  importations  were  made  by 
r.  Dhiel.  These  and  their  descendants  were  distributed  prin- 
mlly  in  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Winthrop  W.  Chenery,  of 
(Imont,  Mass.,  an  eminent  merchant  and  stock-raiser,  im- 
rted  about  300  pure-blood  animals,  and  introduced  the  first 
11-blooded  animals  of  this  race  into  California.  Mr.  A.  Euti- 
idesy  a  native  of  Greece,  came  to  this  country  from  Asia 
inor  in  1869,  bringing  a  flock  of  Angora  goats  with  him.  A 
rt  of  this  flock  was  sent  to  California ;  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
imbering  fifty-four  in  1875,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  S. 
ilmer,  of  Spring  Milts,  Appomatox  County,  Virginia,  and  has 
en  kept  perfectly  pure.    A  flock  of  several  thousand  pure 
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and  grade  animals  of  this  race  is  upon  an  island  in  Caliroruit ; 
and  several  thousand  are  stated  to  be  scattered  through  Oreguo. 
The  acclimation  of  the  race,  so  difficult  elsewhere,  has  been 
perfectly  accomplished  in  the  comparatively  dry  climate  of  thia 
country,  —  especially  in  the  high  regions  of  the  South  and  tbe 
interior.  The  only  obstacle  to  success  is  the  greediness  of 
breeders,  who  are  too  apt  to  sell  for  breeding  purposes  grade 
animals.  It  is  only  by  the  constant  use  of  absolutely  pure 
bucks  that  merchantable  mohair  can  be  procured.  For  further 
information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  mono- 
graph on  the  "  Angora  Goat,  its  Origin,  Culture,  and  ProducU," 
by  the  writer,  published  in  Vol.  XI.  of  the  Proceedings  of  die 
Boston  Natural  History  Society,"  and  in  Vol.  VI.  of  die 
United  States  Reports  of  the  Exposition  at  Paris,  of  1867.** 
Mohair,  the  fleece  of  the  Angora  goat,  is  not  a  mere  substi- 
tute for  wool,  but  occupies  its  own  place  in  the  textile  fSidiriei. 
It  has  the  aspect,  feel,  and  lustre  of  silk,  vyithout  its  supple- 
ness. It  differs  materially  from  wool  in  the  want  of  the  feltiog 
quality ;  so  that  the  stuffs  made  of  it  have  tlie  fibres  distiocdy 
separated,  and  arc  always  brilliant.  On  account  of  the  stiffbetf 
of  the  fibre,  it  is  rarely  woven  alone ;  that  is,  when  it  is  used 
for  the  filling,  the  warp  is  usually  of  cotton,  silk,  or  wool,  or  tlic 
reverse.  The  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  fibre  are  lustre, 
elasticity,  and  wonderful  durability.  The  qualities  of  lustre  aimI 
durability,  particularly,  fit  this  material  for  its  chief  use,  —  the 
manufacture  of  Utrecht  velvets,  commonly  called  "furniture 
plush,"  the  finest  qualities  of  which  are  composed  princi(ttli7 
of  moh<iir,  the  pile  being  formed  of  mohair  warps,  which  are 
cut  in  the  same  manner  as  silk  warps  in  velvets.  Upon  passing 
tlie  finder  lightly  over  the  best  Utrecht  velvets,  the  rigidity  ami 
chisticity  of  the  fibre  will  be  distinctly  perceived.  The  fibre 
springs  back  to  its  orii^inal  uprightness  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved. The  best  mohair  plushes  are  almost  indestructible,  and 
are  now  in  general  use  l)y  all  the  principal  railroads,  as  tbe 
nio>t  enduring  of  all  coverings  for  railroad  seats.  The  Engli#b 
have  attained  the  greatest  success  in  spinning  mohair,  and  the 
French  and  Uerman  mauufacturcrs  use  English  yarns.    In  tbe 
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lufacture  of  Utrecht  velvets,  the  city  of  Amiens,  in  France, 
Is  a  marked  precedence,  and  the  plushes  exhibited  by  her 
lufacturers,  in  Philadelphia,  of  all  hues,  plain  and  fissured, 
1  sustained  her  reputation.  Another  analogous  application 
nohair  is  for  forming  the  pile  of  imitation  seal-skins.  Some 
these  fabrics,  exhibited  by  manufacturers  of  Huddersfield, 
rland,  were  of  special  beauty,  the  resemblance  to  real  fur 
ig  quite  striking.  Admirable  imitations  of  the  Astrakhan 
b-skin  furs  in  mohair  were  exhibited  by  the  same  manufac- 
irs.    Similar  goods,  made  by  one  of  our  associate  judges, 

Weigert,  —  who,  by  his  position,  was  precluded  from  an 
rd, —  received  high  commendation.  Mohair  forma  an  essen- 

material  in  the  best  carriage  and  lap  robes,  with  a  long 

lustrous  pile.  Some  exhibited  were  made  to  resemble  the 
18  of  tigers,  leopards,  and  other  animals ;  and  others  were 
ted.  Among  the  last,  some  made  by  a  manufacturer  in 
dford,  Maine,  were  conspicuous  for  excellent  texture  and 
gn.  Another  application  of  mohair  is  for  the  fabrication  of 
ds  for  binding,  which  have  the  lustre  of  silk,  but  far 
iter  durability.  Excellent  specimens  of  this  fabrication  were 
tbited  by  T.  M.  Dale,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Still  an- 
r  important  application  of  this  material  is  in  the  fabrica- 

of  black  dress  goods,  resembling  alpacas,  the  mohair  being 
en  with  cotton  warps.  They  are  called  mohair  lustres,  or 
iantines.  Beautiful  exhibits  of  this  admirable  fabric  were 
e  by  the  Arlington  Mills  and  the  Farr  Alpaca  Company, 
lair  is  also  used  in  France  in  the  manufacture  of  laces, 
rh  are  substituted  for  the  silk  laces  of  Valenciennes  and 
ntilly.  These,  however,  do  not  come  within  the  considera- 
of  this  group. 

he  soft  fibre  of  the  viciina  of  South  America,  composing 
lc8  which  are  peculiarly  agreeable  in  feel,  was  exhibited  in 
pleasing  shawls  made  by  English  and  California  manufac- 
rs.  But  the  most  interesting  of  the  new  fabrics  were  the 
IS  made  of  camel's  down,  which  have  recently  come  into 
nsive  use  in  Russia. 

he  RoumianstofF  Cloth  Manufactory  of  General  SiloverstofF, 
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situated  in  the  Volga  Province  of  Russia,  exhibited  beaotifiil 
plaids,  blankets,  and  other  tissues,  adapted  for  the  most  Itumri- 
ous  consumption,  manufactured  from  picked  camel's  bair  and 
goat's  down.  These  products  find  a  ready  sale  in  Parii. 
More  interesting  still  was  a  stout  and  leather-like,  though  toft, 
cloth,  without  nap,  made  from  a  mixture  of  merino,  RussisB, 
and  Kirghese  wool,  with  camel's  down,  called  half-merioo." 
This  is  dyed  a  pale  yellow  tint,  and  finds  an  extensi?e  tide 
among  the  Asiatic  tribes  under  the  name  of  jelliak.  These 
tribes,  from  time  immemorial,  have  dressed  in  yellow  doth  made 
exclusively  of  undyed  camel's  hair.  The  appearance  of  a  dyed 
cloth  in  which  the  camel's  hair  was  mixed  with  wool,  aoqairiag 
greater  strength,  yet  having  the  same  color,  has  caused  tk 
Asiatics  to  substitute  the  jeltiak  for  the  original  cameI*»-lMir . 
fabric.  This  cloth  has  now  great  repute  among  the  Guieasiii 
Arminians,  and  the  Persians  living  on  the  coasts  of  the  Catpin 
Sea.  The  success  of  this  manufacture  is  in  a  measure  due  H 
the  invention  of  a  particular  apparatus  by  means  of  whidi  tk 
soft  and  downy  parts  are  separated  from  the  fleeces  of  ooiMe 
Siberian  and  Kirghese  sheep  and  goats ;  the  down  of  the  Sibe> 
rian  goat  producing  stuffs  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  light- 
ness. 

The  celebrated  Montagnac  coatings,  first  made  in  Fnuw 
about  twenty  years  ago,  by  processes  patented  by  the  inventor 
whose  name  they  bear,  had  beautiful  illustrations  at  the  EIxp<Nst- 
tion,  from  Sedan.  They  are  sometimes  called  cloth  Tclret*. 
The  pile  of  the  surface  is  usually  furnished  by  fibres  of  ca«h- 
mere  wool,  incorporated  in  the  yarns  of  the  fabric,  and  tfcejr 
are  straight  and  perpendicular  to  the  surface ;  the  cloth  hxmi 
the  a8{>ect  of  a  silk  velvet,  but  with  a  softness  peculiar  to  the 
cashmere  fibre.  The  pile  is  dcveloiKid  on  the  surface  by  hat- 
tage,  or  beating  the  moistened  cloth  with  elastic  rods. 

Formerly,  only  the  long  hair  of  the  cashmere  goat  tod 
camel  were  used,  besides  wool,  for  making  pile  fabrics.  In  1850. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Crosland,  of  Huddersfield,  England,  invented  or 
rediscovered  a  process  by  which  the  short  hairs  of  the  cow  tnd 
calf  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  seal-tkiitf* 
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lie  main  feature  of  his  process  consisted  in  boiling  the  fabrics 
>r  a  long  time  in  water,  which  develops  the  lustre  of  the  fibre, 
^hese  fabrics  were  for  a  long  time  imported  into  the  United 
states  under  the  pretence  that  they  contained  no  wool,  being 
1U8  subjected  to  a  less  duty.  A  rigorous  microscopic  exam- 
lation  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  made  quite 
3cently,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ry,  seems  to  have  established  the  fact,  that  the  short  hairs  of 
le  cow  and  calf  are  spun  at  least  with  enough  wool  to  carry  the 
bre,  —  a  successful  spinning  seeming  other^^ise  impracticable. 
*he  cow-hair  seal-skins,  which  are  an  important  specialty  in 
mgland,  were  illustrated  by  beautiful  specimens  at  the  exhibi- 
oo. 

Another  animal  product,  which  is  not  strictly  a  textile  fibre, 
ecause  it  cannpt  be  spun  like  those  above  referred  to,  must  be 
>n0idered  in  this  connection, —  that  is,  horse-hair,  the  material  of 
le  fiibric  ordinarily  known  as  ^  haircloth."  This  material,  as  a 
Dvering  for  furniture,  a  century  ago  was  held  in  high  consid- 
ration.  The  wife  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  describing  the  furni- 
ire  of  her  mansion  in  Philadelphia,  says  it  was  covered  with  black 
airdoth,  '^as  handsome  as  padisoy**  (Padua  silk).  Modem 
ishion  has  driven  this  material  from  fashionable  drawing- 
K>m8 ;  but  its  durability  still  causes  it  to  be  retained  in  unambi- 
oua  apartments.  There  were  two  conspicuous  exhibits  of  this 
laterial.  Ranking  first  in  elegance  was  an  exhibit  made  by 
Idward  Webb  &  Son,  Worcester,  England.  These  haircloths 
ere  woven  in  stripes  of  rich  blues,  scarlets,  and  crimsons, 
ith  whites,  and  in  simple  but  rich  colors,  brocaded  and  figured, 
'hey  possessed  all  the  elegance  which  could  be  given  to  this 
laterial ;  and  for  certain  purposes,  as  for  summer  apartments 
nd  houses  in  tropical  regions,  possess  adaptations  found  in 
o  other  upholstery  materials. 

As  a  balance  to  this  panegyric  on  an  English  fabric,  we  may 
c  permitted  to  dwell,  in  some  detail,  upon  the  American  ex- 
ibit  of  this  fabric  made  by  the  Pawtucket  Haircloth  Company, 
f  Rhode  Island.  The  peculiarity  of  their  exhibit  was  that  it  is 
le  result  of  the  first  successful  weaving  of  haircloth  by  power  ; 
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the  hand-loom  being,  as  far  as  known,  used  by  all  other  nnno- 
facturera  of  this  fabric  at  home  or  abroad.  The  suceeM  of  the 
company  referretl  to  is  due  to  their  achievement  of  the  work  of 
picking  up,  and  applying  automatically,  each  individual  htir 
which  is  to  compose  the  texture  of  a  hair  filling,  interiaced  bjr  a 
warp  of  cotton  thread.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  little  mi- 
chine,  which  could  be  packed  in  a  box  two  inches  square.  Thii 
machine,  which  is  detachable  for  repairs,  is  attached  to  a  loom; 
both  the  machine  and  loom  being  operated  by  power,  and  it 
forms  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  manufacture  rests.  It  b 
essential  that  the  machine  should  pick  up  but  one  hair  at  a  tine. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  picker  in  the  machine  has  a  groote  or 
slit  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  so  that  the  whole  of  thu  maao- 
faoture  turns  upon  a  point  which  can  only  be  seen  with  a  mioro- 
scope.  The  loom  is  so  adjusted  that  the  movement  of  the  «cb 
is  arrested  until  the  picker  lifts  up  its  hair.  The  end  of  the 
hair  is  seized  by  a  rod,  the  end  of  which  operates  like  a  thamb 
and  finger,  and  is  carried  transversely  between  the  warps.  Tlw 
little  apparatus  is  attached  to  400  distinct  looms  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  company.  One  girl  tends  ten  looms ;  and  thi* 
one  girl,  by  means  of  this  machinery,  does  the  work  requiring 
twenty  operatives  on  hand-looms.  By  means  of  these  appli- 
ances, this  single  establishment,  employing  only  150  work  peo- 
ple, produces  (K)0,000  yards  of  haircloth  per  annum  ;  each  loom 
weaving  five  yards  per  day.  It  consumes  annually  450,000 
pounds  of  horse-hair,  equivalent  to  the  tails  of  600,000  hor?e*. 
The  large  exhibit  showed  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  the 
machine-made  goods  to  the  ordinary  hand-loom  fabrics. 


All  the  classes  assigned  to  the  judges  of  this  group,  in  the 
department  of  wool,  have  now  l)ecn  considered,  except  thai  of 
wool  machinery.  While  all  the  varieties  of  wool  fabrics  were 
well  illustrated,  the  wool  machinery  exhibited  but  very  few  uf 
the  modern  appliances  by  which  the  fabrics  are  made.  The 
fullest  description  of  the  machines  exhibited  would  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  improved  machines  now  in  use.    To  describe 
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CO  those  exhibited  would  require  space  and  means  not  at  our 
$po8al,  and  would  be  unsuited  to  the  popular  object  of  these 
jorts. 

The  writer  is  aware,  that,  in  giving  predominance  to  American 
liibits,  and  in  the  importance  which  he  has  attached  to  each 
lievement  made  in  our  wool  manufacture,  he  is  liable  to  be 
urged  with  the  conceit  not  unfrcquently  spoken  of  as  one  of 
r  national  attributes.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
parent  predominance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  simply 
iced  our  own  products  in  the  foreground  of  a  picture  which 
)reeents  all  other  national  products,  though  in  more  distant 
rspective;  and  that  this  prominent  position  for  their  own 
»ric8  is  a  right  which  has  been  claimed  at  all  the  International 
:po8itions  by  the  reporters  of  the  country  in  which  the  Exlii- 
ion  has  been  held.  Our  object  has  been  less  to  compare  our- 
ves  with  other  nations,  than  to  contrast  the  present  and  past 
riods  of  our  industrial  history,  as  was  demanded  of  us  in  a 
itennial  celebration.  If  we  are  complacent  in  view  of  our 
n  progress,  we  do  not  forget  that  the  progress  of  other 
tions  is  less  marked  because  their  field  for  improvement  has 
m  more  limited ;  and  that,  as  we  approach  the  position  in  the 
»t  ranks  among  the  competing  manufacturing  nations  to 
lich  we  aspire,  we  shall  be  called  upon  for  higiier  proofs  of 
ill,  inventive  power,  and  creative  taste,  than  we  have  yet  dis- 
lyed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  L.  Hayes. 


PART  III. 

SILK  AM>  SILK  FABRICS. 


Silk  with  iu  fabrics,  by  the  valae  of  the  raw  material,  eom- 
f ponding  to  an  equal  weight  of  silver,  its  tenacity  equal  to  tint 
of  iron,  and  its  lustre  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  precioiii 
metals  and  stones ;  by  the  splendor  of  its  fabrics,  their  lAr 
tions  to  the  decorative  arts,  their  influence  upon  paintiof:, 
heraldry,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  their  place  as  t 
means  of  exchange  in  early  commerce,  and  the  oorrespondeaee 
of  their  production  in  Western  Europe  with  the  dedioe  o( 
Oriental  power,  —  would  seem  to  claim  a  more  extended  nodee 
than  we  have  given  to  the  homelier  fibre  and  fabrics  whick 
have  thus  far  occupied  our  attention.  But  the  popular  intefcit 
nttiiching  to  silk  and  its  fabrics  has  made  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject so  general  that  we  could  hope  to  add  little  to  the  oommoi 
stock  of  information  as  to  the  sources  of  this  fibre  or  the  his- 
tory of  its  Oriental  and  European  fabrication.  Besides,  we  do 
not  forget  that  the  principal  source  of  the  popular  knowledge  of 
tliis  subject  in  this  country  is  the  exhaustive  report  prepared  hj 
Mr.  Cowdin,  the  chairman  of  this  group,  in  his  former  oflkisi 
]H>8ition  as  nn  American  Commissioner  at  the  Paris  Expositioa 
of  18()7,  and  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  to  glean  fromi 
fiolil  whioh  had  been  so  thoroughly  reaped  and  harvested. 

Tho  writer  will  confine  himself,  in  this  portion  of  his  report, 
to  i\  brief  sketch  of  the  more  general  impressions  made  by  tbe 
fortMiTH  exhibits  of  fabrics  of  silk,  —  omitting  notices  of  thenw 
n^nteriaK  and  not  attempting  any  analysis  or  minute  compiriws 
of  to»vi::n  fabrics,  —  and  to  a  notice,  more  extended,  of  Aineri- 
oan  prinhiot;*, 

I  Vton^  pr\HxxHlins:  with  these  sketches,  it  is  but  an  act  of  dotr 
tor  tiio  writer  to  refer,  as  he  can  without  indelicacy*  to  tbe 
oh,u  .u  ter  of  the  work  |H>rformed  by  the  subdivision  of  the  jodj** 

lirvMip  Nine  intrusted  with  the  examination  of  silk.  Tbef 
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consisted  of  Mr.  Gustav  Gebhard,  a  practical  manufacturer  of 
£lberfeld,  Germany,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  extensive 
fabricants  in  Europe,  whose  facility  for  work  in  this  depart- 
ment was  aided  by  his  rare  command  of  all  the  Continental  lan- 
guages ;  Mr.  Louis  Chatel,  an  eminent  manufacturer  of  Lyons, 
who,  confined  to  his  chamber  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  still 
insisted  upon  having  samples  of  all  the  fabrics  under  examina- 
tion submitted  to  him  in  his  chamber ;  Mr.  Hayami  Kenzo,  an 
accomplished  Japanese  gentleman,  the  government  director  of 
silk-reeling  establishments  in  his  own  country ;  Mr.  August 
Behmer,  an  Egyptian  gentleman,  familiar  with  the  production 
of  raw  silk ;  Mr.  John  G.  Neeser,  a  Swiss  gentleman ;  and 
Messrs.  Cowdin  and  Le  Boutillier,  Americans,  —  tlie  latter 
three  of  very  large  experience  in  the  silk  trade.  All  the  ex- 
hibits were  carefully  inspected  in  the  cases  by  the  judges  of 
the  subdivision,  and  submitted  to  subsequent  examination  and 
tests  through  samples.  The  sewing  silks  and  twists  exhibited 
were  submitted  to  rigorous  tests  by  machines  and  otherwise, 
to  determine  their  smoothness  and  tenacity;  careful  notes 
being  taken  of  these  experiments.  Brief  as  the  awards  are  in 
this  subdivision,  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  high 
character  of  the  judges  and  their  conscientious  and  rigorous 
examination.  To  American  exhibitors  in  this  department, 
especially,  will  the  high  awards  they  have  received  from  foreign 
manufacturers,  from  whom  even  mention  is  praise,  be  of  pecu- 
liar value.  The  writer,  instructed,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  be,  by 
daily  intercourse  with  his  accomplished  associates,  and  guided 
in  his  observations  by  their  direction,  has  less  diffidence  in 
offering  the  notes  which  follow. 

France,  as  occupying  the  first  position  among  the  silk  manu- 
facturing nations,  having  had  a  production  in  1874  of 
$116,000,000,  and  an  export  of  $95,000,000,  — a  production 
three  times  as  great  as  Germany,  which  next  follows  her,  — 
commands  the  first  notice.  The  principal  French  display  of 
silks,  being  in  a  somewhat  secluded  court,  was  made  more  pleas- 
ing from  the  exclusion  of  other  objects,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
fabrics  was  enhanced  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  cases 

An 
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ig  them.   No  section  of  the  Exhibition  was  more  attrtc- 
xkxn  this  court ;  displaying  as  it  did  the  models  of  perfec- 
tJOB  in  the  most  luxurious  department  of  the  textile  indiutry, 
and  the  most  brilliant  and  artistic  products  which  the  weavera 
art  can  create.    In  this  court  were  gathered  the  substantial 
proofs  of  that  aspiration  for  ideal  excellence  in  the  material, 
lubrication,  and  artistic  form  of  her  products,  which  has  given  to 
France  the  crown  of  industrial  glory.    With  all  the  pleasure 
conyeyed  to  the  eye  and  senses  by  graceful  designs  and  infinitely 
raried  colors,  by  gorgeous  decoration  and  unexpected  combina- 
tions of  material  or  color,  perhaps  the  chief  satisfaction  derii^ 
from  the  inspection  of  the  products  of  this  court  resulted  from 
the  consciousness  that  they  were  the  best  resulta  hitherto  attain- 
able by  human  effort  in  one  great  department  of  industnr. 
Another  rivid  impression  made  by  this  court  was  that  the 
indostrr  it  displayed  was  the  product  of  an  sesthetic  culture, 
s^fiieral  and  special,  without  example  in  the  world,  and  of  inflo- 
ences  such  as  have  existed  in  no  other  nation.    The  induftrr 
w»  pLinted  by  the  royal  foresight  of  King  Henry  of  Navarre, 
snd  sustained  by  the  political  economy  of  Colbert.    It  grew  op 
in  th^f  iijnial  atmojjphere  of  the  most  splendid  courts  of  Europe. 
The  vAeoiiJJtrT  of  BerthoUet  and  Dumas  furnished  dyes  for  its 
rabric* :  the  traditions  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  pencil  of  Wtt- 
:i»au  iT^ve  ic  designs :  and  Chevrueil  imparted  to  it  the  secrets 
jt  hamwnizinj  and  contrasting  colors.   While,  in  later  periods, 
die  i»wwccive  induences  of  the  government  (whether  empire  or 
:^>ubii*:'*  have  never  been  wanting,  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
stlk  rtmnuticcure  of  France  has  been  sustained  by  a  working 
^H'puiaGoo  who  have  bheriteil  the  traditions  and  secrets  of  mtni- 
'j«iact^n  rr*}m  ;ienerations  of  artisans,  and  by  art  schools  for 
^orkntett  w*iicQ  Lvotts  was  the  first  city  in  the  world  to  inau- 

>V»  >t*itor*  at  the  Exhibition,  whose  imagination  had  been 
'xv*il«*i  leartieJ  ressearches  of  Michel  upon  the  precioui 

xUtl^  >tuiHe  Ai;:e*.  or  the  splendidly  colored  plates  of  the 

>^*-v.^t^^*><;?^'  ti^jMie*  of  every  period  recently  publisW 

\^  tti^K  -itive  experienced  some  disappointment  at  the 
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comparatively  small  display  of  the  figured  brocades,  damasks, 
and  velvets  so  conspicuous  in  the  personal  costumes  of  the  ear- 
lier periods.  Mainly as  is  asserted,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  which  plunged  France  into  mourning, 
the  figured  and  brocaded  stuffs  were  replaced  by  plain  fabrics 
in  personal  costumes,  although  now  beginning  to  reappear.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  it  is  in  the  perfect  fabrication 
of  the  plain  stuffs,  especially  the  plain  black  silks,  that  the  high- 
est art  of  the  manufacturer  consists,  as  no  inequality  of  thread 
or  unevenness  of  tissue  or  dye  can  be  concealed  by  the  figure. 
Of  the  plain  tissues  of  this  description  in  this  section  recognized 
by  the  expert  judges  as  of  incomparable  excellence,  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  a  description.  To  be  appreciated,  they  must  be 
Been  or  worn. 

There  was  no  lack  of  fabrics  whose  beauty  was  due  to  design 
and  color.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  printed  foulards, 
upon  which  the  arts  of  design  and  of  impression  would  seem  to 
have  been  exhausted.  The  miraculous  power  of  the  Jacquard 
loom  to  produce  the  most  complicated  designs  was  most  taste- 
fully and  appropriately  shown  in  a  woven  representation  in  silk, 
upon  a  background  of  tissue,  about  two  feet  long  and  as  many 
broad,  of  the  mulberry  in  leaves  and  fruit,  with  the  silk-worm 
and  moth  in  every  stage  of  development ;  the  colors  exquisitely 
shaded,  the  mulberry  branch  being  intertwined  with  a  ribbon 
bearing  the  significant  motto,  vestit,  ornate  ditat» 

Although  decoration  is  sparsely  used  in  stuffs  for  dresses,  it 
atill  finds  an  infinite  field  for  application  in  stuffs  for  upholstery, 
and  especially  in  fabrics  for  church  vestments.  Antiquarian 
learning  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  seeking  examples  and 
authorities  in  the  past  for  forms  and  colors  of  ecclesiastical 
vestments.  Silk,  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  glitter  on  the  copes, 
the  chasubles,  the  mitres,  the  stoles,  and  altar  cloths,  of  the 
church  more  prodigally,  and  combined  with  higher  skill,  than 
they  could  have  done  in  the  most  splendid  period  of  mediaeval 
history.  It  is  said  that  in  some  of  these  tissues  the  workman 
can  weave  not  more  than  an  inch  in  a  day,  and  the  prices  some- 
times attain  the  enormous  sum  of  $300  per  yard.    The  most 
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brilliant  display  of  these  fabrics,  as  wdl  as  those  for  nphdsloy 
purposes,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Tasiman  &  Cbatel ;  the  hitter 
being  a  judge,  the  exhibit  was  precluded  from  an  official  award. 
Their  magnificence  equalled  all  that  the  imagination  could  con- 
ceive. An  interesting  feature  of  some  of  these  fabrics  was  a 
reproduction  of  Oriental  types,  illustrating  the  views  maintained 
by  the  learned  M.  Michel,  that  the  figures  on  heraldic  coats  of 
arms  were  derived  from  silk  stuffs  of  the  Ektst,  of  which  the  rq>- 
rcsentation  of  animals — such  as  lions,  leopards,  eagles,  griffixu, 
&c.  —  formed  the  ordinary  ornament.  On  one  of  the  (Mo^ 
exliibitcil  by  Mr.  Chatel,  with  a  background  of  gold  and  red, 
was  interwoven,  so  as  to  cover  the  suriace,  repeated  figures  of 
ciophnnts,  horses,  falcons,  cocks,  dogs,  deer,  and  moimted 
horsemen  ;  all  designed  conventionally,  or  in  heraldic  style. 

To  illu8trntc  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  silk  products  and 
producers  of  France,  as  well  as  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
typical  silk  manufacturers  of  the  world,  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the 
princiiml  French  exhibitors,  with  the  products. 

Ul-^ok  Silk<»   C.  J.  Bonnet's  Sons  &  Co.,  Ljoos. 

Wlack  Silks   Jaubert,  Audras,  &  Co.,  Lyons. 

lUui  k  Silks   Tapissier  Son  &  l)ebry,  Lyons. 

Hlaok  Silks   Gounl,  Croisat  Son,  &  Dabost,  Lyoni. 

lU.»ok  Silks   Antoine  Guinet  &  Co.,  Lyons. 

H'wU'k  .-^nd  v\^loriM  Volvot^i    .    .  Gautier,  Bellon,  &  Co.,  Lyons. 

Ul.wk  Volxi  tj*  ;uui  C\»Ioi\h1  Silks  J.  P.  Million  k  Ser\ier,  Lyons. 

lV,aok  W  hot,*   Font,  Chanibeyron,  &  Benoit,  LyoM. 

Uu-*.  k  Silk  V<  '«\oU«   C.  J.  Servant  &  Co.,  Lyons. 

UlA.'k  Silks   Gillet  &  Son,  Lyons. 

l>\vv*  Sr.kN  .^^uvi  N\n  cities  .    .    .  Ponoot.  Senior  &  Junior,  Lyons. 

i\^\>;\nJ  S;".k  ii^vxis      ....  Faye  &  Therenin,  Lyons. 

S;lk  i^xvis   Sevetie,  Barral,  &  Co.,  Lyons, 

Ki^i^^^k  S;".kx  a:>J  Now '.ties  .    .  Brosson-Agnos  &  Co.,  Lyons. 

\\^^•"•.^Ni  K.4'.".0'*        i^r^'^-iTrAir.s  Barvion  &  Ritton,  Lyons. 

Sjv'.xM        F.v,u'>  S'.'.ks   .    -    .  Man vemay  &  Co.,  Lyons. 

S»,  s  ,'i*.«,>3i    Audibert.  Monin,  k  Co.,  Lyons. 

  ^'  l>n>i:ue  &  A.  Monnord^  Lyons. 

Ks^i.  *!Ni*    A.  L.  Trafodoox  &  Co.,  Lyons. 

.  ^  vU    Jaiivlia  &  Duval,  Lyons. 

^    Gouianl,  Cirlot,  &  Martel,  Lyons. 

UMfs-«V  ...  Uubex  *  Co.,  P^ris. 
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Black  and  Colored  Satms  .   .    .  Brosset-Heckel,  &  Co.,  Lyons. 

Ilatten'  Plnahes   J.  B.  Martin,  Tarare. 

Crapes   Montessuy  &  Choiner,  Lyons. 

Umbrella  Silks   Alex.  Giraud  &  Co.,  Lyons. 

Velvet  Ribbons   F.  Brioude,  St.  Etienne. 

Velvet  Ribbons   Giron  Brothers,  St.  £tienne. 

Sewing  Silks   Benoit,  Tabard,  &  Co.,  Lyons. 

Silk  Gauzes  and  Bolting  Cloth  .  L.  Dornon,  Lyons. 

Bolting  Cloth   L.  K.  Gascon,  Montauban. 

Raw  and  Sewing  Silk  ....  Joseph  Puydebart,  Lyons. 

Germany,  although  ranking  second  in  the  production  of 
manufactured  silk, — having  had  a  production  of  the  value  of 
$38,000,000  in  1874,  —  was  represented  by  few  exhibitors, 
awards  having  been  made  but  to  five  exhibitors;  viz.,  to 
Escalea  &  Hatry,  of  Saargcmiind,  for  silk  plushes  for  hatters' 
use,  of  remarkable  perfection  in  color  and  finish ;  to  Gressard 
&  Co.,  of  Hilden,  for  foulards  of  high  excellence;  to  Carl 
Mez  &  Sons,  of  Freiburg,  Baden,  for  sewing  silks  of  great 
beauty  in  color  and  finish;  Massing  Brothers  &  Co.,  Piittlin- 
gen,  for  hatters'  plushes  of  high  excellence. 

But  the  paucity  of  exhibitors  from  Germany  was  atoned  for 
by  the  beauty  of  exhibits  made  by  Mr.  Gustav  Grebhard,  of 
Elberfeld,  who,  on  account  of  his  position  as  judge,  was  pre- 
cluded from  an  award.  In  the  absence  of  the  notes  promised 
by  Mr.  Gebhard,  we  are  compelled  to  trust  only  to  our  own 
memoranda  and  impressions.  The  products  of  the  establidh- 
ment  represented  are  understood  to  be  furnished  by  the  labor 
of  some  four  thousand  persons,  not  employed  (as  with  us)  in  a 
single  establishment,  but  working  hand-looms  in  their  own 
houses.  The  goods,  exhibited  in  two  very  large  Ciises  and 
most  tastefully  arrangeil,  consisted  of  figured  velvets,  satins, 
and  brocades,  many  of  them  executed  in  silver  and  gold.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  designation  by  cards  of 
the  markets  for  which  the  several  fabrics  were  specially  destined. 
India,  Siam,  Batavia,  Constantinople,  had  each  their  special 
fabrics,  in  which  the  characteristic  features  of  the  native  pro- 
ductions of  different  Oriental  countries  were  reproduced,  doubt- 
less with  cheaper  materials,  but  with  attractive  effects.  The 
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native  industries  of  the  East  are  thus  wounded  by  trrovs 
feathered  from  their  own  wings.  It  is  remarked  bj  Prof. 
Thompson,  in  a  notice  of  the  Exhibition,  that  the  ElberfeU 
display  showed  just  the  business  qualities — the  promptneai  to 
anticipate  wants  and  accommodate  tastes  —  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  especially  deficient.  But  it  represented  a  very  peculiir 
and  exceptional  district  of  Germany,  —  the  wide-awake  Calvin- 
ists  of  Westphalia,  the  Yankees  of  the  Rhine  valley,  whose  mode 
of  thought  and  ways  of  working  resemble  far  more  those  of 
their  coreligionists  of  Switzerland,  Holland,  Scotland,  Lanct- 
shire,  and  New  England,  than  of  Luther's  less  bii8ioe8»4ib 
disciples  throughout  the  Fatherland." 

The  reference  to  copies  of  Oriental  fabrics  leads  as  naturdlj 
to  the  original  fabrics  of  silk  which  were  exhibited  from  the 
East.  The  India  Museum's  most  attractive  and  instmctJTe 
exhibit  contained  beautiful  specimens  of  India  silks.  Conspicu- 
ous among  them  was  a  brocade  long  scarf,  or  Kincob^  fron 
Benares,  in  which,  from  silver  leaves  placed  on  a  dark  or  deep 
red  ground,  spring  gold  flowers  with  black  centres.  Anocber 
brocade,  of  wonderful  beauty  and  exquisite  texture,  is  composed 
of  a  gold  ground,  varied  or  shaded  by  delicate  shades  of  silk,  in 
low  tones  of  blue  and  red.  The  figures  in  these  brocades  are 
all  conventionalized.  Still  another  attractive  fabric  was  a  fine 
silk  gauze,  embroidered  with  gold  in  flattened  or  hammered 
scales. 

More  instructive  to  the  student  of  textiles  than  the  few  lirge 
and  brilliant  samples  of  fabrics,  was  the  collection,  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  East  India  Museum,  of  the  splendid  toI- 
umes,  albums,  and  framed  samples  of  all  the  textile  fabrics  uf 
India,  in  which  the  wonderful  variety  and  perfection  of  the 
native  silk  fabrics  of  India  are  admirably  displayed.  The 
expense  of  a  series  of  these  samples  (about  $2,000)  forbids 
their  possession  by  individuals  ;  but  none  of  our  industrial  or  »rt 
nmseums  should  fail  to  have  these  admirable  models  of  iadas- 
trial  art- work. 

Among  the  silk  fabrics  shown  at  the  Exhibition,  there  wi« 
nothing  surpassing  the  scarf-like  brocades  from  Sumatra  inJ 
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Java,  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  the  Netherland's  colonies. 
They  belong  to  the  native  princes,  and  were  lent  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  all  of  native  produc- 
tion. A  model  of  a  rude  loom  was  exhibited,  upon  which  they 
are  said  to  have  been  woven.  But  it  seems  inconceivable  that 
such  fabrics  could  have  been  produced  by  such  rude  mechanism. 
The  ends  of  the  scarfs  are  fringed  with  flat  tassels  of  silver, 
rudely  made  and  unpolished.  The  fabric  is  of  silk  of  a  dull  red 
tone,  shot  with  gold  thread.  The  terminal  borders  are  well 
marked  and  broad.  The  designs  are  arabesques  of  a  geometri- 
cal construction,  —  no  figures  of  flowers  or  animals  being  intro- 
duced, —  but  of  a  most  subtle  and  ingenious  character.  Although 
the  texture  is  nearly  covered  with  gold,  it  is  scarcely  apparent ; 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  fabric  is  low  and  subdued.  This 
subdued  effect  is  produced  by  the  neutral  tone  of  the  silk,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  design  is  made  to  spread  all  over  the 
texture. 

Japan  and  China,  although  leading  all  other  nations  in  the  sup- 
ply of  raw  material,  and  in  silken  embroideries  unequalled,  were 
inferior  in  the  artistic  character  of  their  woven  goods  to  India  and 
Java.  The  plain  colored  satins  of  China  were  of  excellent  manu- 
facture ;  and  a  fine  exhibit  consisted  of  colored  and  figured  silks, 
which  were  declared  by  the  judges  to  be  marked  improvements 
over  former  productions  of  that  country.  Among  the  exhibits  from 
Japan,  the  most  conspicuous  for  excellence  were  the  silk  crapes, 
white,  dyed,  and  printed ;  the  dyed  cherries  and  scarlets  being 
notable  for  the  perfection  and  brilliancy  of  their  hues,  while 
others  were  most  skilfully  shaded.  Productions  of  silk  from 
cocoons  of  worms  feeding  on  the  walnut,  and  others  from  worms 
feeding  on  the  oak,  were  interesting.  The  most  curious  of  the 
Japanese  fabrics  were  brocades  of  great  apparent  richness,  on 
account  of  the  gold  woven  in  the  tissue  ;  gold  flowers  and  leaves 
being  intermingled  with  scarlet  flowers  upon  an  indigo-blue 
ground.  The  threads  of  gold  forming  the  warp,  upon  close 
examination  were  found  to  consist  of  exceedingly  narrow  or 
thread-like  strips  of  paper ^  gilded,  but  only  on  one  side  ;  the 
gilded  side  being  invariably  brought  to  the  surface  in  the  tissue. 
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It  was  observed  by  experts  that  this  effect  oould  oolj  be  pro- 
duced in  hand-looms. 

The  less  remote  Oriental  nations  —  Turkey,  Tunis,  and  Egypt 
—  showed  that  they  had  not  lost  the  arts  of  silk  fabrication  which 
they  once  enjoyed  in  supreme  perfection.  The  damasks  and 
brocades,  woven  in  silk  alone,  or  mixed  with  gold  and  sOm, 
though  Oriental  and  characteristic  in  design,  in  many  cases 
exhibited  excellent  taste  and  workmanship. 

Russia,  combining  Oriental  sentiment  and  traditions  with  the 
art  and  technical  skill  of  Western  Europe,  made  exhibits  of 
silk  fabrics  which  worthily  attracted  universal  adminUioii. 
We  refer  particularly  to  the  damasks  and  brocades  of  silk, 
gold  and  silver,  the  latter  literally  cloths  of  gold  and  sUver,' 
made  in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  and  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments in  gold  and  silver  tissues  made  in  the  same  cities.  These 
tissues,  vying  with  the  best  productions  of  Lyons  in  execution, 
have  a  characteristic  interest  and  beauty,  derived  from  the  tnh 
ditional  splendors  of  the  Greek  Church.  Some  of  the  ridi 
fabrics*  were  especially  noticeable  from  the  pure  Byzantine  char- 
acter of  the  design,  employing  religious  symbols,  which  Riukin 
has  pointed  out,  in  his  "Stones  of  Venice,"  as  characteristic  of 
the  earliest  Christian  or  Byzantine  decoration.  The  notable  ex- 
hibitors of  these  magnificent  stuffs  were  A.  &  W.  Sapojinkoff, 
Moscow ;  John  Sytof,  St.  Petersburg ;  Mosjookhin  &  Sons, 
Moscow ;  and  F.  A.  Jevargeif,  St.  Petersburg. 

The  ordinary  silk  fabrics  exhibited  by  Russia  were  of  high 
excellence.  Among  those  deser\'ing  special  mention  are  Sergius 
ZiH)bkof  of  Khoniootovo,  Moscow,  for  rich  colored  failles; 
Alexis  Fomitehef,  Moscow,  for  rich  figured  failles  and  silk  cash- 
meres; Kondrashef  Brothers,  Grebenevo,  Moscow,  for  phua 
black  and  colored  failles  and  upholstery  damasks ;  Emilianoff 
&  RiKhefort  and  Zolotaref  &  Ribakoff,  Moscow,  for  silk  and 
wool  drejss  goods;  Shelaief  Brothers,  Moscow,  for  black  and 
coliun^d  satins. 

Mr*  A,  Ni^boltine,  a  Russian  statistician,  says,  We  com- 
niemYd  in  the  last  century  to  manufacture  silk  in  Russia ;  but  it 
iji  ooly  durii^  the  present  century,  and  above  all  since  1830, 
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aoder  the  influence  of  a  protective  tariff,  that  this  fabrication 
has  become  developed ,  or  acquired  any  considerable  importance." 
He  shows  that  in  1872  there  were  460  silk  factories,  15,800 
workmen,  and  an  annual  production  of  10,300,000  roubles; 
including  the  production  of  trans-Caucasia,  which  is  more  of  a 
domestic  than  manufacturing  character,  and  that  the  importation 
of  foreign  silks  in  1871  was  of  a  value  of  6,293,935  roubles, 
or  a  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  national  fabrication. 

Betuming  to  the  more  prosaic  regions  of  the  European  silk 
manufacture,  we  find  that  Switzerland  best  represents  the  fabri- 
cation adapted  to  the  ordinary  commercial  demands  of  modem 
times.  Zurich,  the  chief  centre  of  the  fabrication,  occupies  the 
same  position  in  the  silk  manufacture  that  Bradford  does  in 
the  worsted  and  Verviers  in  woollen  industry.  She  manufact- 
ures for  export  and  for  the  million.  Economy  of  production  is 
the  first  object.  Although  provided  with  very  cheap  labor, 
Switzerland  has  led  other  nations  in  the  application  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  and  she  has  chiefly  furnished  the  models  for 
the  best  machinery  used  in  this  country,  both  in  the  manipula- 
tion and  dyeing  of  silk.  She  excels  in  the  combination  of 
cheaper  materials,  such  as  cotton  with  silk ;  the  silk  being 
thrown  upon  the  surface,  and  the  cotton  forming  the  back,  as  in 
cotton-backed  satins  and  marcelines.  Although  producing  the 
higher  classes  of  dress  silks,  black  and  colored,  in  great  perfec- 
tion, as  evinced  in  the  beautiful  exhibit  of  Baumann,  Aelter,  & 
Co.,  of  Zurich,  the  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  manufacture  is 
the  adaptation,  for  popular  consumption,  of  fabrics  which  are 
made  attractive  by  taste  in  design,  excellence  in  execution,  and 
reasonableness  of  price.  An  interesting  evidence  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Swiss  manufacturers  in  holding  their  own  ground 
against  foreign  rivals  is  the  circumstance  that  the  Swiss  com- 
missioner, alone  among  foreign  representatives,  caused  a  series 
of  albums,  most  beautifully  arranged,  containing  samples  of  all 
the  silk  products  exhibited  by  his  country,  to  be  presented  to  the 
principal  industrial  museums  and  associations  of  this  country. 
One  of  these  albums  the  writer  has  now  before  him.    In  this 

album,  there  are  no  rich  brocades,  damasks,  or  velvets,  and 
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nodung  conspicuou?  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  fine  grof- 
grains  and  failles,  black  and  colored,  exhibit  great  regularity  tod 
perfection  of  execution.  The  figured  silks  are  marked  for  the 
simplicity  and  delicacy  of  their  designs ;  the  fine  stripes,  eo 
difiScolt  of  execution,  being  perfect.  The  few  brocades  are 
t&steful,  but  not  showy.  The  marcelines  and  the  satins,  with 
either  cotton  tram,  or  chain,  are  very  efifective,  especially  in  the 
materials  for  cravats.  We  must  not  omit  a  product  in  which 
silk,  ordinarily  ministering  only  to  luxury,  contributes  to  the 
first  of  necessities.  It  forms  the  material  for  bolting-cloth  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  wheat  flour.  In  the  manufacture  of  this 
rtbric,  the  Swiss  have  attained  the  utmost  perfection.  The 
Ie;ading  exhibitors,  with  their  products,  were — 

Aiiadiwea  ^  Goods  Factory,  >  Black  and  Colored  Failles  and  Tif- 

Adnschweil,  near  Zurich,       )  fetas. 
BeAsnuum.  Aelter,  &  Co.,  Zurich,  Black  and  Colored  Gros-gnins  tod 

Failles. 

S.  Rstschi  &  Co.,  Zurich  .    .    .    Black  and  Colored  Failles. 
Kr5ei    Co..  Slaefa  and  Zurich,  Marcelines. 
v-^-'  :Scliaefer  &  Co.,  Zurich        Colored  and  Figured  Dress  Silks. 
;   Scim^inenbach-Landis,  Thal- 

w^il.  ne^r  Zurich     ....    Colored  Failles  and  Changeables 
;:i  Scipfer's  Sons,  Horgen,  Zu- 

ri,,::  Plain,  Striped,  and  Check  Dress  Silb. 

<-  —  g  jt  Sons.  Horgen,  Zurich  .    Cotton-back  Satins. 
Kfc-— v^r>T>  X  Streuli,  Horgen,  Zu- 

^-ii  Dress  Silks. 

;  JLT.5^^i-  Bodek.  &  Hertz,  Reisbach,  Low-priced  Cravat  materials. 
>\V.>jk2i  Schroeder&  Co.,  Zurich,  Black  and  Colored  Gros-gnins  ind 

Brocades. 

RTv^thers,  Zurich  .  .  .  Silk  Bolting  Cloths. 
Uoi^^r.  Wegmann,  &  Co.,  See- 

Zurich  Silk  Bolting  Cloths. 

l^«ff  Huber,  Zurich  Silk  Bolting  Cloths. 

yj"  *  S<^nnhjiuser.  Zurich  .  .  Silk  Boldng  Cloths, 
il.cabei^r  Brothers,  ^Yetzikon,    Silk  Bolting  Cloths, 

Austria,  which  more  properly  should  have  been  considered  in 
.vr.:^eotion  with  Germany,  exhibited  black  silks  well  adaplcJ 
•V.Mii  their  low  price  to  a  large  consumption,  cotton-hack  vel- 
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vets,  and  silk  velvets,  black,  colored,  and  white,  of  excellent 
manufacture. 

The  prominent  exhibitors  were  :  — 

S.  Trebitsch  &  Son,  Vienna   Black  Silks. 

Carl  Hetzer  &  Sons,  Vienna   Cotton-back  Velvets. 

C.  G.  Hombostel  &  Co.,  Vienna    .    .    .  Fancy  Silks. 

F.  Reichert's  Sons,  Vienna   All-silk  Velvets. 

J.  Swartz  &  Son,  Vienna   Hatters'  Ribbons. 


Great  Britain  failed  to  make  any  adequate  representation  of 
her  manufacture,  although  it  counts  by  miUions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling in  value.  There  were  only  four  well-marked  exhibits.  Pin 
Brothers  &  Co.  did  high  credit  to  Ireland,  by  a  splendid  display 
of  their  black  and  colored  hand-woven  plain  silk  poplins,  which 
are  celebrated  throughout  the  world,  and  by  furniture  damasks 
of  fine  effect.  Norris  &  Co.  made  an  excellent  display  of  up- 
holstery silks,  which  were  specially  noticeable  for  admirably 
executed  designs,  in  great  variety,  all  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
the  modem  English  school.  Admirably  executed  figured  and 
emblematical  ribbons  were  exhibited  by  Thomas  Stevens,  of 
Coventry,  as  well  as  an  excellent  silk  loom  of  quite  original 
construction.  There  were  two  exceUent  exhibits  of  sewing 
silks. 

Italy,  who  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  supplied 
all  Europe  with  the  richest  fabrics  of  silk,  equaUy  disappointed 
the  visitor  at  the  Exhibition  by  her  display  of  fabrics  in  this 
department ;  only  a  single  exhibit  of  figured  velvets  from  Milan 
being  noticeable.  A  series  of  rich  antique  stuffs  in  the  Castel- 
lani  collection,  however,  gave  the  visitor  some  conception  of  the 
ancient  splendors  of  the  silk  fabrication  of  Italy. 

The  political  condition  of  Spain  prevented  her  from  making 
the  display  of  which  she  would  have  been  otherwise  capable. 
Spain  is  still  a  treasure-house  of  the  splendid  stuffs  of  the  past ; 
naost  of  the  richest  ornaments  of  the  Kensington  Museum  having 
been  obtained  in  that  country.  We  are  assured  that  many  of 
the  traditionary  arts  of  silk  weaving  have  been  preserved,  par- 
ticularly in  the  religious  houses.    Black  silks  of  good  manu- 
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incture,  and  black  cashmere  silks  in  fine  grades,  well  made  in 
every  respect,  were  exhibited ;  also  curtains,  fhmiture  damasb, 
and  brocades  in  good  colors ;  effective  stuffs  for  cravats  tod 
fichus,  and  hand-made  figured  silks  in  old  Moorish  and  Oriental 
styles. 

Portugal  surprised  us  by  the  excellence  of  several  exhibits  of 
gold  and  silver  damasks  for  church  purposes,  and  of  rich  bro- 
cades and  brocatelles  for  furniture  and  curtains,  as  well  v 
well-made  dress  silks ;  all  evincing  an  unexpected  progress  in 
that  country  towards  industrial  independence. 

The  principal  exhibitors  and  products  in  the  two  coimtries 
were :  — 

Spain. 

Antonio  Pascual  &  Co.,  Reus, 

Tarragona  Black  Silks. 

Farriols  &  Son,  Barcelona  .    .    .   Black  Cashmere  Silks. 
IVnito  Malrehy,  Barcelona   .    .   Curtain  and  Fumitare  Damasb. 
Kiluanlo  Reig  &  Co.,  Barcelona,   Silk  Cravats  and  Fichus. 
Fenando  Ibaniz,  Palendano  .   .   Valencia  Silks  in  old  Moorish  itjiei. 

Portugal. 

Ww  xd  Joso  da  Silva  &  Son,  Oporto,  Gold  and  Silver  Damasks. 

ViuN-^i  Femnra  Campos  &  Co., 
i^pv^rto  Gold  and  Silver  Cloths. 

N.itioual  Silk  Weaving  and  Spin- 
ning Co.,  Lisbon  Upholstery  Stuffs. 

v';istvHliv>  Lopez  da  Silva  Guima- 
r.Aos.  Ponaliel  Gold  and  Silver  Galloons  and  Gimp. 

KAmin^s    Ramires.  Lisbon  .    .    Bhick  and  Colored  Failles  and  Bro- 
catelles. 

In  v^bsorvinir,  as  we  do  in  this  slight  sketch,  the  high  atttin- 
i-oi\:s  m:ulo  in  silk  fabrication  by  countries  regarded  as  barbaric, 
;is  well  :iv<  tlio50  possessing  all  the  modem  inventions,  we 
•jv:\v:>  0  that  there  are  no  conditions  in  any  country,  where  civili- 
h.^s  ilawncd,  preventing  the  appropriation  of  this  imlu*- 
i\\  The  r;uv  materiaK  unlike  wool  and  cotton,  from  its  higfc 
;r;r.^\'-:o  \n!i*.o,  oom:var\xl  with  its  weight,  being  almost  as  tran*- 
tv.  A#  prwious  metals,  is  almost  equally  available  to 
♦  x  ow  vvuntn  .  Where  traditionary  skill,  which  still  nourishes 
V  r,^  v..;:?Av^t-TV  in  the  declining  countries  of  the  Elast,  is  want- 
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ingy  or  favorable  circumstances,  like  the  exodus  of  silk  workmen 
into  England  from  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  do  not 
exist,  the  encouragement  of  governments  and  the  enterprise 
of  the  people  must  give  the  impetus  to  a  manufacture  which 
every  self-dependent  nation  aspires  to  plant  upon  its  soil. 
What  these  influences  have  accomplished  we  shall  now  attempt 
to  trace  in  the  history  of  the  silk  fabrication  in  our  own  country. 

THE  SILK  CULTURE  AND  FABRICATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  exhibits  of  American  silks  at  Philadelphia  were,  with- 
out question,  the  most  triumphant  trophies  of  achievements  in 
the  textile  industry  within  the  last  two  decades  displayed  by  any 
nation  or  department  of  textile  fabrication.  The  brief  period 
within  which  our  silk  manufacture  has  reached  its  high  position 
tempts  us  to  describe  the  steps  of  its  progress.  But  a  detailed 
history  would  be  unsuited  to  the  general  plan  of  this  report, 
while  any  attempt  at  original  historical  research  in  this  de- 
partment is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  full  particulars  in 
relation  to  silk  and  the  silk  manufactures,  chronologically 
arranged,  prepared  by  Mr.  Franklin  Allen,  Secretary  of  the 
Silk  Association  of  America,"  published  in  the  United  States 
Industrial  Directory  of  1876 ;  and  by  the  exceedingly  well 
written  and  carefully  executed  "History  of  the  Silk  Industry 
of  America,  prepared  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  byX.  P. 
Brockett,  M.D.,"  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Silk 
Association  of  America.  These  works  will  be  freely  drawn 
upon  without  further  acknowledgment.  The  writer  will  add 
that  he  has  verified  the  observations  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Dr. 
Brockett,  as  well  as  his  own  impressions  and  notes  at  the  Exhi- 
bition,  by  a  recent  personal  visit  to  most  of  the  representative 
i^ilk  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  country. 

The  Silk  Culture. — We  will  first  notice  the  growth  and  ex- 
tension of  the  silk  culture  in  this  country.  The  production  of 
the  raw  material  was  attempted  in  the  earliest  periods  of  our 
:M>lonial  history,  in  the  Southern  colonies,  where  the  conditions 
jf  climate  were  most  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  mulberry 
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0  prevailed)  for  the  extension  of  American  industry,  the  pub- 
attention  was  attracted  by  means  of  congressional  reports, 
ssages  of  State  governors,  and  publications  by  enthusiasts 
the  press,  to  the  field  for  American  industry  which  lay  open 
he  silk  culture  and  fabrication.  Among  the  individuals  most 
•minent  as  writers  and  practical  expert  men  tists,  though  with 
results  profitable  to  themselves,  were  Mr.  Duponceau  of 
iladelphia,  and  Judge  Cobb  of  Dedham,  Mass.  Their  ap- 
Js  found  a  response  in  the  public  mind,  dictated  by  the  nat- 
.1  desire  to  appropriate  the  most  attractive  and  luxurious  of 
textile  arts,  together  with  a  new  product  for  our  soil.  But 
means  by  which  the  much -desired  industry  should  be  planted 
re  not  yet  made  clear.  At  an  unhappy  moment.  Dr.  Felix 
icalis  made  known  to  the  public  the  remarkably  rapid  growth 

1  supposed  excellent  qualities  of  the  morua  miUticaulia^  first 
nted  in  the  United  States  in  1826.  In  place  of  the  old 
thod  of  planting  the  well-known  and  hardy,  but  slow-grow- 
,  mulberry-trees,  it  was  proposed  to  secure  leaves  fit  for  feed- 

firom  trees  of  a  single  season's  growth,  which  seemed 
«ible  through  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  growth  of  the 
Iticanlis  variety.  The  public  were  taught  that  every  farm 
uld  be  a  nursery  for  the  young  trees,  that  every  house  should 
e  its  cocooneries,  and  that  silk  would  become  as  cheap  as  cot- 
.  At  first  gradually,  and  then  more  and  more  rapidly,  the 
itement  in  regard  to  the  multicaulis  grew,  until  it  reached  a 
eolation,  whose  extent  and  folly,  and  the  ruin  it  brought  in 
oollapse,  in  1839,  are  too  well  remembered  to  need  any  other 
ice.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  multicaulis  fever,  there 
le  a  general  decline  of  interest  in  the  silk  culture,  except  in 
nsfield,  which  had  so  thoroughly  tested  the  value  of  the  white 
Iberry  as  to  partake  but  little  of  the  prevalent  excitement, 
ere,  however,  the  mania  for  speculation,  which  seems  to  have 
n  an  epidemic  of  the  times,  was  transferred  to  the  white 
Iberry.  The  fever  had  its  course  and  its  reaction.  Silk  cul- 
e  sank  into  disfavor  in  the  town  to  which  it  had  given  pros- 
ity  for  nearly  seventy  years.  Finally,  in  1844,  a  blight  of  a 
leral  character,  to  which  even  the  hardy  white  mulberry 
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the  spread  of  the  new  industry.  An  ingenious  mechanic  of 
ansfield,  named  Kixford,  made  improvements  in  the  machin- 
y  for  winding,  doubling,  and  reeling,  which  were  adopted  in 
mill  started  at  Florence,  near  Northampton,  out  of  which  the 
•w  celebrated  Nonotuck  company's  establishment  sprung.  So 
at  in  the  humble  domestic  silk  culture  of  Mansfield  may  be 
»rly  seen  the  source  of  the  present  manufacture  of  sewing 
ka  and  machine  twists  in  this  country,  amounting  in  1875  to 
er  six  million  dollars  in  value. 

This  is,  at  present,  the  characteristic  department  of  New 
igland  in  the  silk  manufacture,  and  the  few  details  which  we 
&  able  to  ofier  in  relation  to  this  branch  of  silk  fabrication 
Q  be  most  appropriately  given  in  this  connection.  So  numer- 
8  have  the  establishments  become  (twenty-five  in  Connecticut 
d  Massachusetts,  besides  those  in  other  States),  and  neces- 
rily  so  active  is  the  rivalry  between  them,  that  it  would  be 
ridious  to  specialize  the  several  contributions  which  they  have 
ide  to  the  high  advancement  of  this  great  branch  of  the  silk 
mufacture. 

The  first  object  sought  by  the  early  sewing-silk  manufacturers 
IB  to  rival  and  replace  in  our  markets  the  Italian  sewing-silks 
universal  use  ;  and  the  sewings,  at  first,  were  put  in  packages 
th  Italianized  labels,  simulating  Italian  sewings.  Although 
alers  had  the  usual  distrust  in  American  productions,  our 
rly  manufacturers  were  aided  by  the  long  voyages  between 
is  country  and  Europe,  which  often  caused  temporary  defi- 
(Dcies  in  the  supply  of  Italian  sewing  silks.  By  filling  up 
^  gaps,  our  manufacturers  got  their  first  hokl  upon  the 
nerican  markets.  At  first,  only  colored  silks  were  attempted ; 
mpetition  with  the  superior  black  sewings  of  Italy  being  con- 
lered  hopeless.  Advancing  in  the  fabrication,  and  attaining 
permanent  black  dye,  through  its  introduction  in  1838  by 
essrs.  Valentine  &  Leigh,  who  had  been  practical  dyers  in  Eng- 
id,  —  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Leigh,  still  survives,  —  they  under- 
ok  a  fabric  in  greater  demand,  —  black  sewing  silks  in  skeins, 
r  tailors'  use.  The  sewing  by  the  hand,  and  the  simple  nee- 
e  then  in  sole  use,  demanded  a  far  less  perfect  thread  than 
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that  now  required  for  machine  sewing.  IllustradooB  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  industries  are  perpetually  recurring.  The 
American  invention  of  the  sewing-machine  was  the  inaugun- 
tion  of  the  sewing-silk  manufacture  of  America,  in  the  forms 
and  proportions  which  it  now  holds.  The  sewing-machine  re- 
quired that  silk  for  its  use,  should  be  put  upon  spools,  and  be  of 
a  special  manufacture.  The  proprietors  of  an  establishment  m 
Massachusetts,  now  famous,  knowing  the  difficulties  attending 
the  use  of  silk  threads,  as  then  made,  upon  the  newly  invented 
sewing-machine,  devised  the  plan  of  twisting  the  silk  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  common  or  skein  sewing  silk.  Wind- 
ing a  pound  of  three-cord  silk,  thus  twisted,  upon  spook 
containing  one-half  ounce  each,  they  submitted  it^  in  1852,  to 
Mr.  Singer,  who  was  then  experimenting  upon  his  newly  in- 
vented sewing-machine,  with  which  he  met  difficult^  that  he 
could  not  overcome.  We  cannot  so  well  describe  this  impor- 
tant step  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silks  as  in  the  languip 
of  Mr.  Lilly,  a  proprietor  in  the  establishment  referred  to. 
The  silk  was  handed  to  ^  Mr.  Singer  with  the  request  that  he 
would  try  it.  He  put  a  spool  upon  his  machine,  threaded  ap, 
and  commenced  sewing.  After  sewing  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  judge  of  its  merit,  he  stopped,  and,  after  examining  the 
work  it  had  done,  exclaimed,  'Can  you  make  any  more  like 
this?'  (addressing  the  agent,  who  stood  watching  the  result  with 
great  interest : )  ^  I  shall  want  all  you  can  make,'  —  a  prophecy 
literally  fulfilled.  The  new  fabric  assumed  the  name  of  *  ma- 
chine twist ;  *  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  amount  of 
•ilk  ci>nsumed  u|>on  sewing-machines  is  marvellous.  A  nev 
enterprise  was  bom,  which  created  an  industry  giving  labor  to 
many  thousands.** 

Although,  in  this  first  experiment  of  machine  twist,  the  inven- 
tion  was  complete,  the  manufacturers  still  found  great  trouble 
in  its  production ;  for  the  machine  required  a  thread  which,  to 
be  moved  automatically,  must  be  absolutely  perfect,  like  the 
machine  it^telf.  It  was  by  gradual  improvements  in  machinerr, 
and  manipulations  genemlly  too  minute  to  warrant  description, 
IImI  they  succeeded  in  the  result  they  have  now  so  completelv 
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attained,  —  that  of  placing  upon  spools  a  definite  weight  of 
silk  thread,  of  continuous  length,  entirely  free  from  slugs, 
knots,  and  uneven  places,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  machine 
which  is  to  apply  it.  We  may,  however,  mention  as  American 
inventions,  which  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  this 
manufacture,  new  mechanical  patented  devices  for  spooling  the 
thread  and  weighing  it ;  and  especially  a  machine  in  general  use 
for  stretching  the  thread  after  it  has  been  twisted,  which  has 
the  effect  of  lengthening  the  thread  about  fifteen  per  cent,  and  of 
making  it  even  tliroughout.  As  the  manufacture  advanced,  the 
standard  of  excellence,  both  on  the  part  of  the  producer  and 
consumer,  grew  higher.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  manufacture, 
the  black  silks  were  heavily  weighted  by  chemical  means ;  greatly 
diminishing  the  tensile  strength  of  the  thread,  —  a  system  then 
invariably  pursued  by  the  makers  of  foreign  sewing  silks.  Cer- 
tain American  manufacturers  then  introduced  goods  of  strictly 
pure  dye ;  and,  to  insure  the  consumer  against  fraud,  also  intro- 
duced measuring  and  strength-testing  machines,  by  means  of 
which  the  buyer  might  inform  himself  of  the  actual  value  he  had 
in  each  pound  of  twist.  In  time,  the  makers  placed  upon  the 
goods  their  own  names  and  brands  or  trade-marks,  like  the  well- 
known  designations,  ''Xonotuck,"  "Corticelli,"  ''Lion,"  ''Eure- 
ka," &c.,  which  are  absolute  guarantees,  to  the  consumer  and 
dealer,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  sold.  The  direct 
tests  to  wliich  the  American  sewing  and  machine  silks  are  sub- 
jected, in  this  country,  by  the  ready-made  clothing  manufact- 
ure, unequalled  by  any  other  in  the  world  in  the  extent  and 
systematical  character  of  its  operations,  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  perfection  of  this  branch  of  the  silk  manufacture.  That 
the  United  States  may  now  challenge  the  world  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  sewing  silks  was  fully  demonstrated  at  the  Exhibition,  as 
here  before  said.  All  the  sewing  silks  exhibited  were  subjected 
to  the  most  severe  tests  by  the  expert  judges.  A  result  of  these 
careful  tests  was  the  conclusion  of  the  judges,  that  certain 
American  sewing  silks  exhibited,  surpassed,  in  all  the  qualities 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  excellence,  any  displayed  by  foreign 
nations.    But  the  rules  of  the  Exhibition  forbade  the  official 
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designation  in  the  awards  of  the  particnhir  establishments  which 
won  this  high  honor  for  the  United  States. 

The  statement  of  the  aggregate  production  of  sewing  siib 
and  machine  twists  in  this  country  &ils  to  show  the  huge  sale 
upon  which  this  manufacture  is  conducted,  and  the  acdrity  of 
enterprise  in  this  department.  A  better  conception  may  be 
formed  from  the  facts,  that  in  a  single  establishment  not  iesi 
than  six  hundred  operatives  are  constantly  employed ,  and  its  con- 
sumption of  raw  reeled  silk  in  the  present  year  is  one  has- 
dreti  and  three  thousand  pounds  of  raw  silk  of  a  value  of  aboat 
twelve  dollars  per  pound.  As  an  illustration  of  the  rapiditj 
with  which  thb  manufacture  has  been  expanded,  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  firm  of  manufacturers  who  commenced  the  sale  of 
sewing  silks  in  1856,  with  a  capital  of  twenty-five  dollars,  m 
1876  consumed  no  less  than  three  thousand  pounds  of  nw 
material  in  their  own  manufacture,  gave  emplojrment  to  one 
thousand  hands,  and  sold  a  value  of  about  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  silk  manufacture,  we  mmt 
not  omit  to  notice  the  machinery  in  actual  operation  at  the  Ex- 
hibition, illustrating  the  methods  in  use  in  this  country  for 
fabricating  sewing  silk.  A  description  furnished  by  an  expert 
correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Times  "  is  better  than  anr  wc 
can  offer.  The  machinery  in  operation  was  exhibited  b?  the 
Nonotuck  Company  of  Florence,  Mass.,  and  the  Danfortb 
Manufacturing  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J.  The  writer  frvm 
whom  we  quote  says  :  — 

To  begin  with,  the  skeins  of  raw  silk,  just  as  they  come  from  Oum 
or  Itiily,  are  strung  upon  winders,  for  the  purpose  of  being  wound  on 
to  iKjbbiiis.  This  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  done  on  very  simple 
nmc'hiiiery  ;  the  only  mechanical  aid  of  any  conse(]uence  lieing  a  recip- 
rocating aim,  which  gives  a  lateral  motion,  and  distributes  the  stnod 
of  silk  ecpially  over  the  bobbin.  These  bobbins  are  then  trtosfrrrvd 
to  the  *  doubling  *  machine,  on  which  any  number  of  threads,  from 
three  up  to  ten,  are  wound  together.  But  this  machine  involve*  ooe 
or  two  very  pretty  movements.  As  in  the  case  of  the  winder,  ibe 
equal  distribution  of  the  coniliiueil  thread  on  the  bobbin  is  reflated  bf 
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a  reciprocating  cam ;  but  a  very  neat  attachment  also  stops  any  one 
bobbin  the  moment  one  of  the  threads,  makiog  the  combined  thread, 
snaps.  Immediately  under  the  bobbin  on  which  the  threads  are  jointly 
wound  there  is  an  arm  rising  from  a  balance-frame.  Should  one  of 
the  threads  suap,  the  guide,  through  which  it  runs,  and  which  is  only 
supported  by  its  tension,  falls  back  against  the  balance-frame.  Its 
weight  is  sufficient  to  displace  the  frame  and  bring  forward  the  arm ; 
and  the  arm,  having  an  elevation,  raises  the  bobbin  and  unships  it,  at 
once  stopping  its  revolution.  By  this  ingenious  arrangement,  the  main 
tliread  is  kept  of  one  continuous  size  without  any  trouble,  because  it 
cannot  run  on  without  the  companionship  of  all  the  minor  and  compo- 
nent threads.  On  being  taken  from  the  doubling-machines,  the  bob- 
bins are  placed  on  the  ^spinner,'  which  gives  the  various  threads  a 
sufficient  spin  to  make  a  strand  in  the  process  of  unwinding.  The 
bobbins  then  go  to  the  *  twisting '  machine,  on  which  the  threads  from 
three  of  them  are  firmly  spun  and  twisted  together  to  make  what  is 
called  machine-twist  silk,  but  from  only  two  bobbins  to  make  sewing- 
silk.  Both  kinds  of  silk  are  twisted  twice,  but  with  this  great  differ- 
ence: machine  twist  is  first  twisted  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left; 
while  sewing-silk  is  first  twisted  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right. 
The  silk  is  then  rewound  into  skeins ;  and,  after  being  washed  in  strong 
soap  suds,  is  dried  and  stretched.  The  length  of  these  skeins  is  regu- 
lated with  great  nicety  by  an  ingenious  adjustment.  An  eccentric 
drives  a  ratchet  wheel  with  a  dog  on  it;  and  the  adjustment  causes  the 
dog  to  strike  the  shipper  and  stop  the  winding  machine  the  moment 
the  desired  length  of  silk  has  been  wound  into  the  skein.  The  silk  is 
now  ready  for  the  dyer,  and,  after  being  dyed,  is  again  wound  in  bob- 
bins preparatory  to  *  spooling.'  The  spooling  machine  has  a  feed  shafl 
with  a  right  and  left  hand  thread  on  it,  and  a  half  nut  on  either  side. 
This  arrangement  gives  an  easy  and  regular  direct  and  reverse  lateral 
motion  to  the  guide,  the  spool  remaining  stationary  ;  the  length  of  silk 
wound  on  to  the  spool  is  regulated  by  a  binder  and  a  strap  attached  to 
a  weight,  both  being  governed  by  a  treadle.  The  operator  knows 
exactly  how  many  times  the  guide  should  travel  right  and  left  to  fill 
the  spool.  By  pressing  the  treadle,  the  weight  below  the  shaft  is 
raised,  and  releases  the  strap  from  the  shaft ;  while  at  the  same  moment, 
and  equally  governed  by  the  treadle,  the  binder  (which  is  a  small 
wheel)  presses  the  belt  against  the  shaft,  causing  it  to  revolve.  The 
moment  the  spool  is  full,  the  operator  ceases  to  press  the  treadle,  the 
binder  releases  the  belt,  and  the  strap,  attached  to  the  weight  below, 
falU  on  the  shaft  and  stops  it  instantly.    The  same  arrangement 
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«dbies  tKe  aperatire  to  stop  the  revolutioD  of  the  shaft  in  ctse  of  aed- 

CO  the  spool  or  thread,  as  the  machine  cannot  run  unless  the  fbd 
3»  pRSiiisg  on  the  treadle :  and,  the  moment  the  pressure  cesset,  the 
in*>4i'ne^  cocae!»  to  an  instantaneous  stop.  One  of  these  spooUi^  m- 
chcM«  viQ  wind  one  hundred  and  ten  dozen  of  spools  a  day ;  and  tow 
tccaorocixk  of  the  extent  of  the  Nonotuck  Company's  business  msj  be 
£sia<«i  l5rvMii  the  £iet  that  they  have  no  less  than  sixty  of  these  spooling 
aizift.-&r3iK  in  coostant  <^ration  in  their  factory,  where  they  employ 
av«r  hundred  hands.  Only  one  thing  has  to  be  done  to  render  tke 
j^vls  i^naix  fi>r  the  silk :  it  is  to  stamp  their  two  ends  with  the  bnad 
anil  dbti  name  of  the  company.  Thb  is  done  by  one  of  the  prettieit 
jQit  mont  per^-t  little  pieces  of  machinery  in  the  hall,  and  the  stamp* 
io^  <ri  uhe  colon  m»  the  wood  obviates  the  fidling  off  of  printed  labek, 
iomtf dmi^s^  che  case  with  cotton  spools  from  insuilicieDt  gummiif 
in  uie  labeiixi^  m^ichine.  The  spo(^  are  fed  from  a  trough,  through  t 
auiluw  po<>c.  inso  the  stampti^  machine ;  an  arm  pushing  them  oot 
by  ooe«  they  come  oat  at  the  base  of  the  post,  into  a  groove,  wiiae 
:h<T  ;Lnf  cao^t  and  held  in  position  by  a  small  weight,  the  spool  it 
t^  $u>e  time  pusldng  back  a  spring.  Two  spools  are  in  the  groofci 
a:  ODe  ume;  the  one  receiving  its  first  and  the  other  its  second 
$sai3ir«r|:  simultaneoosly.  At  either  end  of  the  spools  are  two  di«. 
,cr  :nkt^i  w::h  ret!  and  the  other  with  blue  ink.  These  dies  preif 
u.vx:  ihe  >ixvH<  <imuItaneou>ly :  imprt?ssing  the  name  of  the  oomptor 

.  ce  ov^Ior,  »>L  ihe  second  impression,  the  brand  in  the  olber 
v\  \  r.     ni<  outer  >[x^>l  is  then  releasetl  by  the  momentary  rising  of 

w^^^h:,        the  spring  against  which  it  was  pressing  kicks  it  oot 
,  ..^    ':\iSA.t:.    The  irrx^ove  beii  revolves,  bringing  the  inner  spo*J  to 

,'si;>;'.;c  Aiivi  u  new  s{kh>1  into  the  place  of  the  inner  one;  the  open- 
rt  :v;i:tM  ui  tnnHt'tum.    As  the  dies  spring  back  from  the 
>;-vv     ;h<  Y  :alkt  a  v^iiarter  turn  opwanl,  which  brings  them  under  tbf 
•  v  ^:  r».  l!r  rs  :  ::;e  rv^Ht-r^  l>eing  inked  and  moving  in  a  similar  maniKr 
v  A  ;v^i»-vr:ii::n^  press.    There  are  four  com|>osition  rollento 
V  r>'>?  r\oir  aii-l  jviir  ot*  die*.    The  whole  stamping  machiDeif 
V  '\\:  v:.^        :vir:s,  each  the  counterpart  of  the  other;  and  turns  oot 
.  v  X.  i  •        >i'vvl>  :i:  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  a  minute, 
v^t  V  \i\w>.      v^ill  stamp  seventy  thousand  to  eighty  thousand  spooht 
J.*\,  >u  *^v*U't*;  to  till  ten  ordinary  tlour  barrels.    ^Vhen  wound  on  the 
x^s-v il'e  s:!V.  is  rx'o^ly  for  the  completion  of  oniers,  or  to  go  into 

K  idru-usi-yH  o  f  Sputi  Sili.  — It  was  in  the  silk  culiurt 
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t  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  our  manufactories  of  silk 
kIs,  that  of  the  Cheney  Brothers,  had  its  birth.  As  this 
iblishment  is  wholly  without  rivals  in  its  special  department, 
[  one  of  the  most  characteristic  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
lerican  textile  industry,  it  commands  a  special  mention  which 
jld  be  invidious  in  other  branches  of  the  silk  fabrication, 
rhe  sons,  eight  in  number,  of  a  farmer  in  South  Manchester, 
yse  original  dwelling  is  sacredly  preserved  in  its  pristine  sim- 
;ity  under  the  endeared  name  of  the  homestead,"  after  the 
torn  of  the  town  had  cultivated  mulberry- trees  and  raised 
:-worm8  in  their  boyhood.  Some  remained  at  the  old  home, 
ile  others  were  scattered,  but  only  to  return.  For  four  or  five 
T8  previously  to  1838,  four  of  the  brothers  had  been  raising 
[-worms  and  producing  silk,  like  their  neighbors.  In  that 
r,  Uiey  started  a  small  silk-mill  at  South  Manchester,  for  the 
pose  of  making  sewing  silk.  Their  increasing  interest  in  the 
:  culture,  however,  led  them  to  suspend  the  operations  of 
mill  for  a  time,  when  three  of  the  brothers  removed  tempora- 
'  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  where  they  established  nurseries  and 
ooneries,  and  published  a  magazine  known  as  the  **Silk 
3wer'8  Manual.*'  Their  energy  having,  however,  been  mainly 
oted  to  planting  nurseries  of  the  multicaulis,  and  their  plans 
iDg  been  frustrated  by  the  explosion  of  that  bubble,  in 
(9  they  returned  to  their  forsaken  mill  at  South  Manches- 
,  and  resumed  the  work  of  making  sewing  silk  from  imported 
r  eUk.  Subsequently,  they  were  rejoined  by  others  of  the 
lily,  who  had  established  mulberry  plantations  in  Florida 
I  Ohio.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  steps  by  which 
I  establishment  reached  its  present  vast  expansion.  Success 
ie  slowly,  and  after  many  discouragements,  and  with  it  an 
argement  of  their  operations.  In  1854,  a  mill  was  built  in 
rtford.  Buildings  were  added  at  South  Manchester,  new 
chinery  and  methods  invented  and  imported,  while  new 
aches  of  manufacture  were  added  to  that  of  sewing  silk, 
e  main  feature  of  the  manufacture  in  time  came  to  be  the 
rking  into  every  conceivable  fabric  that  form  of  silk  known 
e  as  spun  silk,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  chappe. 
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This  is  silk  spun  from  pierced  cocoons,  floss,  and  waste,  and 
whatever  cannot  be  reeled.  The  fabrics  from  this  mtteriil, 
though  wanting  in  the  high  lustre  of  those  made  from  reded 
silk,  are  remarkable  for  their  wearing  qualities,  their  betntj 
actually  increasing  with  wear.  The  exclusive  use  of  this  matmd 
for  dress  goods  and  ribbons  is  quite  recent ;  but  these  fabrics,  u 
now  made  by  the  Messrs.  Cheney  Brothers,  are  recognized  t» 
cheaper  and  better  than  any  goods  of  their  grade  in  the  market 
The  leading  articles  produced  in  this  establishment  are  black  and 
colored  gros-grain  silks,  which  have  obtained  a  wide-spread  reps- 
tation  for  their  cheapness  and  good  wearing  qualities,  as  con- 
pared  with  imported  goods  of  corresponding  grades  and  wdgk. 
Sibbons  of  all  colors  and  widths,  which  are  among  the  moit 
popular  brands  in  the  market,  and  a  great  variety  of  silks  for  the 
millinerv  and  trimming  trade,  —  for  parasols,  and  for  hat  ud 
fur  linings.  The  expert  judges  at  the  Exhibition  recognized 
in  their  award  to  Messrs.  Cheney  Brothers  the  high  degree  of 
excellence  of  the  piece  goods  and  ribbons  exhibited,  and  tlM 
perfect  manipulations  of  the  spun  silk  in  every  form.** 

But  the  proud  distinction  of  this  establishment  is  not  so  moA 
the  unequalled  character  of  the  fabrics  in  its  peculiar  line,  iti 
arniv  of  fifteen  hundred  workmen,  or  its  production,  exceeding 
two  millions  in  annual  value,  as  the  manner  in  which  it  kti 
solved  the  highest  and  most  difficult  of  problems,  —  the  secur- 
ing oomniercial  success,  with  the  harmony  of  interest  between 
the  employer  and  the  ojHjrative.  It  would  seem  that  neither 
taste  nor  six'ial  science  could  devise  happier  adaptations  for 
the  wants  of  a  mnnufacturing  population  than  are  found  in  the 
villaire  of  South  Manchester.  In  a  highly  kept  paiic  of  seven 
or  oiirht  hundred  acres,  without  a  single  enclosure,  are  scit- 
lortnl  the  l>eautifully  appointed  factories  and  warehouses,  the 
hjuulsome  residences  of  the  proprietors,  the  churches  and  public 
h:\lls«  the  convenient  boarding-houses,  and  the  two  buodred 
d\veliin«j:s  of  the  workmen,  each  isolated,  with  a  pleasant  gtr- 
tlon  plot,  and  provided  with  water,  gas,  and  perfect  sewerage. 
The  large  farm  of  the  proprietors,  near  the  village,  furnishes 
a  supply  of  milk  and  vegetables  at  moderate  prices ;  and  an 
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extensive  bakery  contributes  to  the  public  convenience.  The 
intellectual  wants  of  the  workmen  are  provided  for  by  a  first- 
class  school,  a  library  and  reading  room,  and  a  commodious 
hall  for  lectures  and  public  entertainments.  The  dream  of  an 
ideal  community  seems  here  to  be  as  completely  realized  as  is 
possible  with  the  inexorable  conditions  of  labor  and  capital. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  enlarged  views  of  the  propri- 
etors have  been  productive  of  commercial  success.  An  obvi- 
ous result  of  their  system  has  been  to  secure  and  retain  the  best 
class  of  workmen.  There  has  never  been  a  strike  in  this 
establishment ;  a  strike  being  held,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
proprietors  to  the  writer,  as  disgraceful  to  the  employer  as  to 
the  operative.** 

TToven  Goods  of  Heeled  Silk.  —  To  observe  the  American 
fabrication  of  silk  in  its  most  luxurious  forms  and  in  the  ut- 
most variety,  we  must  leave  New  England,  and  seek  a  district 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  comprising  the  city  of  Pater- 
son,  its  chief  centre,  ahd  outlying  establishments  in  Brooklyn, 
lloboken,  and  New  York  City.  In  this  district,  and  particu- 
larly in  Paterson,  lying  about  twenty  miles  by  rail  from  the 
great  metropolis,  may  be  seen,  in  successful  activity,  nearly 
every  form  of  silk  fabrication  pursued  in  Europe.  It  is  a  law 
of  the  development  of  industries  that  they  spring  from  some 
obecure  germ,  as  the  tree  grows  from  its  seed.  Like  the  sew- 
ing-silk and  the  spun-silk  manufacture,  the  magnificent  indus- 
try of  Paterson  grew  out  of  the  silk  culture  of  Connecticut.  It 
was  founded  by  Christopher  Colt,  Jr.,  whose  father  was  a  presi- 
dent of  a  Connecticut  silk-manufacturing  company,  which  ex- 
isted from  1835  to  1839,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  silk  culture. 
An  uncle  of  Christopher  Colt,  Jr.,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
celebrated  revolving  pistol,  and  had  built  a  large  factory  in 
Paterson,  then  a  village  of  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  for 
the  manufacture  of  his  pistols.  He  offered  the  fourth  story  of 
his  mill,  with  power  to  drive  machinery,  to  his  nephew  Chris- 
topher, for  the  establishment  of  a  silk-mill.  It  was  supplied  with 
machinery  and  started ;  but  at  the  end  of  three  months  it  was 
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dosed,  and  the  stock,  machinery,  and  fixtures  were  offered  for 
sale.  Happily  at  this  time,  namely,  in  1839,  John  Ryle,  uf 
Macclesfield,  England,  who  had  learned  the  arts  of  the  silk 
manufacture  in  his  native  town,  was  attracted  to  this  countrr 
by  the  glowing  statements  sent  abroad  by  the  promoters  of  the 
moras  mullicaulia  excitement,  then  at  its  height.  He  vis^ited 
Northampton  and  Connecticut,  witnessed  the  collapse  of  the 
muhicaulis  bubble  and  the  extinction  of  the  silk-manufacturiDg 
establishments  which  had  embarked  in  the  speculation,  but  oolr 
to  be  more  vividly  impressed  as  to  the  field  which  lay  open  io 
this  country  for  silk  manufacture.  Imparting  his  enthusiaMO  to 
a  Mr.  Murray,  a  capitalist,  whom  he  fortunately  met  at  Xorth- 
ampton,  the  latter  was  induced  to  buy  out  Colt's  machinerj, 
and  place  Mr.  Kyle  in  charge  of  the  first  successful  silk-mill  io 
l\iterson. 

In  li^3,  Mr.  Ryle  having  become  a  partner  with  Mr.  Mur- 
my,  the  firm  employed  fifty  hands,  and  consumed  eight  thoo- 
^nJ  (KHinds  of  raw  silk  per  annum,  in  the  production  of  trtni, 
^^ttuT  ^k«  and  twist.  In  184G,  Mr.  Ryle  was  assisted  by  his 
?n.»cii%fr*  in  England  to  buy  out  Mr.  Murray's  interest,  and, 
owner  of  the  establishment,  set  some  looms  at  work, 
.f^L  iTxtuox^l  several  pieces  of  dress  silks.  But  this  fabrica- 
;  o«  nv»t  ctMitinued.  In  1857-58,  he  employed  frt>m  four 
^*  -tx^  han\lr\>l  oj>enUive8,  and  consumed  two  thousand  |M>umlf 
Ci*  riw  silk  jH^r  week.  For  twelve  years  he  was  without  any 
o^f*^v<  :v*r  in  Patorson.  His  first  successful  rivals  were  Mes^r?. 
Ui  ^  lxv»th,  who  commenced  business  in  Paterson  as  thruw- 
>c\-rv^  r:t  I>*^4,  with  twenty  operatives,  but  who  now  pre 
,Ntf  .V\:ii>«rr:  iv>  nine  hundretl.  Even  as  late  as  18G2,  the  imo- 
i  Hcv^v  X  silk  at  Taterson  was  mainly  restricted  to  the  makin<r 
,v  f  .tvt^  r<  i«i>:s,  sowing  silks,  and  tram  silks,  for  the  ii^  '^f 
:tia  r 'i^•<urv^s  ot  silk  trimming  Ux^ateil  in  other  cities.  Elf»rt# 
^vtv  wd^W*  in  the  years  184G,  1849,  and  18G4,  to  intruluce 
f  Kf  mwt^  ;^?.^  v^f  brvvid  silks  ;  but  the  experiments  were  only  5ikv 
^x>cw-^'  f  vWnK^r.>: rating  the  skill  of  manufacturers,  the  pt>puUr 
y^v**'*''^*^^  v^  t:i^>5  Ami^rio:in  products  then  forbidding  the  pn»fii- 
4^S^f  ^,'.\x5>*^*v«  v>t  these  silks. 
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The  writer  has  been  careful,  in  these  reports,  to  avoid  any 
:x)n8i(leration  of  the  vexed  question  of  free-trade  and  protection. 
But  the  coincidence  of  the  tariff  of  1861  (which  largely  increased 
the  duties  on  imported  silks),  and  the  tariff  of  1864  (making  a 
still  larger  increase  of  protective  duties),  with  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  silk  weaving  in  this  country,  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  overlooked.  In  1862-63,  material  improvements 
were  made  by  the  machinists  of  Paterson  in  the  construction 
of  the  silk-spinning  machinery  required  for  the  fabrication  of 
fine  trams  and  organzines,  the  yarns  necessary  for  weaving 
broad  silks ;  and  a  greater  uniformity  was  attained  in  assorting 
the  various  sizes  of  yarns  required  for  weaving,  which  was 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  processes  known  as  denier^ 
ing  and  draining. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  command  of  the  domestic  market, 
assured  by  the  tariff  of  1861,  encouraged  manufacturers  in 
Baltimore,  and  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.,  to  embark  in  the  weaving 
of  ribbons,  scarfs,  neckties,  &c.  The  establishment  at  Wil- 
liamsburgh was  transferred,  in  1867,  to  Paterson;  and,  under 
the  njinie  of  William  Strange  &  Co.,  now  employs  eight  hun- 
dred operatives,  turning  out  an  annual  product  of  ribbons  of 
the  value  of  over  a  million  of  dollars.  There  are  now  eight 
ribbon  manufacturers  in  Paterson,  and  the  production  of  this 
single  city  is  over  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  ribbon  per 
month. 

The  permanent  establishment  of  broad-silk  weaving  in  Pat- 
erson dates  from  the  period  of  1866.  It  was  first  success- 
fully effected  there  by  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  was  made  successful  through  the  production  of  the  yarns  be- 
fore referred  to.  This  establishment  now  employs  nine  hundred 
operatives,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  perfection  in  Jacquard 
weaving.  At  first,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  broad  silks  made 
was  used  for  ladies'  ties.  In  1872,  other  firms  entered  into 
broad-silk  weaving.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  looms  was 
followed  by  variety  in  production,  until,  as  at  present,  there  is 
scarcely  a  product  of  European  looms  in  millinery,  and  even 
the  highest  class  of  dress  silks,  which  does  not  find  its  rival  in 
the  Paterson  factories. 


rwt_     TLjl    l  oniEiLL  2.  c    iiFirr  iniarioui,  kit 


V  iAlofinted 


^xiuKZii  -  zst  onoiT  -*..r-  :^  *Tisi=a:iIiz:i!r  oenain  drptrt- 


—  laK  ic  tr«s;^  ~jar  r*r  "''nmiiifn.  n:  silk  muiuiirtBrtf 
«  lu*  ifeas  22fr  iirwM^L  He  iiET£«!35:  uiL  XXI  lift  perfectktp- 
v^ioTirfL  ^*Taniir»nnf^r  jl  zitt  riimCTy,  in  whidi  a  lint 

»r  -lie  -iuiff^s  Tr-HUur-fL  jx  r  'insr^i«t  urt  dred  on  conmb- 
4f*jn.  TTie  ir-.nriic.r^  ir  -uia  i=cii :il«iiXDPi3T,  Mesir?.  WfidmaM 
it  Or»r;r.»i.  -^fMnar-i  j  Z-ir-  i-i^i  rtltted  li»  emineDt  Jvc:^  in 
L7'.n»  -mil  'r  v.rz.-r^LinL  u.^^  ^ir.ii^i.'ei  lie  beii  prv»oe>?es  ilJ 
niniti.in«7  kmwa  i --r.JLL  ^.^^z  e^-'-?  machine?  ju?t  intn- 
•liiT^^nl  fiif  Mtrlngitig  ir>i  ji^"  . ;  ir^r  rarns,  fur  ihe  jmqiO?e  u!* 
fitraI;^Kten;nz  and  st  retch  la  j  them  a:*:er  beinij  dved,  d«>e*  •ill* 
three  or  four  men  what  formerly  refjuired  the  €«vere  laUT 
sixty  stout  men.  Their  relations  with  Lyons  and  Zurich  keep 
thcui  promptly  informed  as  to  the  latest  improvements  and  fash- 
ions. Their  exliibit  of  dyed  silks  was  one  of  the  moat  aimu^ 
tivc,  and  that  of  black  weighted  silks  was  one  of  tlie  m*^ 
instruotivey  at  the  Exliibition.  Four  years  ago,  the  dyer*  i  t' 
Patorson  helil  that  it  was  impossible  to  perfectly  dye  puiv  Liaii 
»ilks  in  their  establishments,  on  account  of  sup|K>sed  defect*  ia 
tW  water  of  the  place.    A  dye  is  now  given  in  black  lin*^ 

fully  <H)ual  to  the  celebrated  black  dyes  of  St.  Chauinon*!. 
5N*sr  Ly\w,  The  Amcricsin  dyers  of  black  silks  rcfniin  from 
ik?  nrfvvlieikuMe  pmotice  of  KuroJx^an  manufacturers  of  Lca\u** 
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weighting  their  black  silks  by  means  of  chemicals.  It  is  said 
that  the  average  of  French  black  silks  are  weighted  as  high  as 
one  hundred  per  cent.  The  weighting  may  be  carried,  without 
detection  by  the  eye,  as  high  as  three  hundred  per  cent ;  but 
very  brief  wear  reveals  the  deception.  It  is  by  no  means  claimed 
that  there  is  higher  morality  on  the  part  of  American  manufac- 
turers. But  the  sins  of  the  producer  for  a  domestic  market  fly 
back  to  him  so  promptly  and  certainly,  in  the  form  of  reclama- 
tions, that  interest  alone  compels  honest  fabrication. 

Dyeing,"  said  the  immortal  Colbert,  "is  the  soul  of  tissues, 
without  wliich  the  body  could  scarcely  exist."  This  is  especially 
true  of  silks  :  the  attainment  of  the  arts  of  perfect  dyeing  is  the 
overcoming  of  the  last  obstacle  to  a  successful  manufacture. 
Fashion,  constant  only  in  change,  is  perpetually  varying  her 
demand  for  new  colors,  hues,  and  tones.  «She  is  inexorable  even 
MB  to  the  most  delicate  shades.  A  ribbon  or  dress  silk  may  be- 
come absolutely  unsalable,  at  any  moment,  by  a  change  of  fashion. 
Hence  the  advantages  which  Paterson  enjoys  in  the  perfection 
of  her  dyeing  establishments,  and  of  a  taste  instructed  by  a 
vicinage  to  the  great  metropolis.  The  taste  of  the  present  times, 
it  may  be  observed,  demands  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  aniline 
dyes  in  colored  silks.  They  are  more  vivid  and  enduring  on  silk 
than  on  any  other  raw  material,  and,  though  still  comparatively 
fugitive,  are  no  more  so  than  the  fashions.  Black,  brown,  and 
drab  are  almost  the  only  colors  for  which  anilines  are  not  used. 

To  recur  to  the  more  general  features  of  the  silk  industry  of 
Paterson.  Its  importance  is  shown  by  the  facts  obtained  from 
the  report  of  its  Board  of  Trade  of  1876 :  number  of  opera- 
tives, eight  thousand  ;  amount  of  silk  used  each  week,  nine  thou- 
sand pounds ;  number  of  ribbon  manufacturers,  eight ;  number 
of  broad-silk  factories,  six ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hand-looms,  worked  by  men  in  their  own  homes.  Most  of  the 
spinners  use  their  own  silks.  The  average  wages  of  men  weavers 
per  week,  fifteen  dollars  ;  women  and  boys,  seven  dollars.  The 
value  of  the  total  production  yearly  is  about  six  million  dollars. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  silk  industry  of  this  city, 
because  it  is  representative  of  its  class.    Important  manufac- 
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tones  of  woven  silks,  broad  goods,  and  ribbons,  are  foaml  in 
West  Hoboken  and  Union,  in  New  Jersej,  and  in  New  York 
City :  such  as  those  of  Herman  Simon,  in  Union ;  Givemaud 
Brothers,  in  West  Hoboken  ;  John  X.  Steams  &  Co.,  and  J. 
Silbermann  &  Co.,  in  New  York  City,  &c.  All  the  silk  manu- 
fucturing  establishments  of  New  Y'ork  and  New  Jersey,  including 
thi>se  of  Paterson,  may  be  said  to  be  manufacturing  ap]>endage« 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  manufacturers  nearly  all  have 
their  warehouses  and  partners  in  the  city,  or  visit  it  daily,  and 
the  goixis  are  despatched  each  day  to  the  city  sale-rooms.  Some 
wer^  originally  importers  of  silk  goods  ;  others  still  continue  im- 
|K>rting  in  connection  with  their  manufacturing  operations.  ThiM 
a  k»v>wKxIge  of  the  wants  of  the  trade,  of  the  changes  of  fashioiu, 
v>t'  the  coming  styles,  is  secured,  which  would  be  unattainable 
e\w(^  through  the  influences  of  a  great  metropolis.  That  im- 
I^HTter^  should  become  domestic  manufacturers  is  a  tribute  to  the 
«vvlkwe  of  home  manufacture.  The  papers  of  the  day  funii«li 
a  ^ortiiScant  tribute  of  this  kind,  in  an  advertisement  of  the  great 
UJbifKvtiiig  finu  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.  of  American  silks  of 
^bK-tr  own  fabrication  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

A  tVw  vr\>nl:?  may  be  given  to  some  of  the  improvements 
Rio^v  in  the  silk  fabrication,  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
v\>-.:re  v>f  manufacture  now  under  review.     Machinery  for 
;hr«.*\^:n^  haj^  nx^ntly  been  introduced  at  Paterson,  by  which 
A     wile  which  formerly  made  three  thousand  five  hundred 
rv\\\ut:\^n5  |H*r  minute  now  makes  seven  thousand,  doing  ita 
^\.s:i      ^xell  a:?  that  more  slowly  revolving.    It  is  claimed  that 
:v..tchine3i,  vk>me  of  which  contain  nearly  seven  hundred  spin- 
*re  cait^siWe  of  pr^xlucing  double  the  amount  of  work  |>er 
:KAt  can  lx»  done  with  the  largest  European  frames; 
A-^;         thev  v^n  W  managed  by  two  attendants,  one  on  each 
^^>i^v     W'ttslin^,  whioh  ten  years  ago  cost  by  piece-work  one 
^.v  ;vr  xvc  jv>w:^^K  ovv^ls  now  forty-five  cents  ;  the  girls  earning 
Ttjtvvv  *t  okl  prices  before  the  improvements.    A  new 

VNfc  >cv  -yj^K^o^-.rie*  intr^xluiXHl,  reduces  the  cost  of  warping 
<-Afr  -v*^  vV^:>  t^^  oents.  The  old  machines,  moved  by  hand, 
nmk  vi«vc  K<4>;ns :  the  new  one,  moved  automatically. 
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contains  three  hundred.  A  new  loom  for  weaving  hat  ribbons 
makes  two  hundred  and  fifty  shots  in  a  minute :  each  loom  is 
independent,  making  from  thirty-six  to  fifty  yards  per  day,  and 
one  girl  tends  eight  looms. 

But  the  most  notable  improvement  is  the  absolutely  success- 
ful achievement  of  weaving  the  very  highest  class  of  dress 
gros-grains,  black  and  colored,  by  power.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  Messrs.  Simon,  at  Union,  N.  J.,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Paterson.  Mr.  Simon,  educated  as  a  civil  engineer 
in  the  technical  schools  of  Europe,  has  combined  the  various 
improvements  observed  by  him  abroad  and  in  tliis  country  into 
an  automatic  loom ;  upon  which,  with  the  attendance  of  a  boy 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  sixteen  yards  of  broad  gros- 
grain  silks  may  be  woven  per  d«ay,  — the  cost  being  eleven  cents 
per  yard.  The  production  of  eighty  looms  in  this  establish- 
ment has  this  average.  We  are  assured  that  no  first-class 
goods  are  woven  abroad  by  power.  Tliese  goods  can  therefore 
be  made  more  cheaply  here  than  at  Lyons.  These  looms,  with 
their  products,  won  the  admiration  of  our  associate,  Mr.  Geb- 
hard,  who  remarked  *'  that  he  had  never  seen  such  goods  made 
upon  power-looms,  and  had  no  idea  that  such  work  could  be 
performed  automatically.'' 

Sdk  BmidSf  Trimmings^  and  Laces.  —  This  department  of 
the  silk  manufacture  employed  in  1876  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-three  operatives :  more  than  three-fifths  were 
women.  The  founder  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  United 
States  —  if,  indeed,  he  may  not  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  —  was  William  H.  Horstmann,  who,  having 
learned  the  trade  of  silk-weaving  in  France,  established  himself 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1815,  as  a  manufacturer  of  silk  trimmings. 
In  1824,  he  introduced  from  Germany  the  use  of  plaiting  or 
braiding  machines ;  and,  in  1825,  the  use  of  the  first  Jacquard 
loom  employed  in  this  country.  By  means  of  the  various  im- 
provements introduced  by  him  and  his  successors  (his  sons  and 
grandsons),  the  house  of  William  II.  Horstmann  &  Sons  has 
become  one  of  the  largest  in  the  silk  manufacture  now  exist- 
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mr  ji  •tii»  TmintTT.    lis  vast  warehouses  and  sale-rooms  in 
?niaue*niiia  bewiiiier  the  eye  with  the  number  and  variety  of 
IS-  -:ujrcs  :  im:imlin;x,  indeed,  the  whole  range  of  narrow  textile 
TLoncs* — bindin^rJ,  braids,  fringes,  dress  trimmings,  coach  and 
Tniitanr  equipments*  theatrical  goods,  gold  and  silver  laces,  and 
-Mnnniideries.     Two  other  large  houses  in  Philadelphia,  viz., 
.♦.  L*.  Gniiiam  and  Hensel,  Colladay,  &  Co.,  vie  with  the  older 
jouse  in  the  pnxluction  of  this  class  of  goods.    Their  hou>e9 
▼ere  •stabiished  ab«)ut  1850.    These  manufacturers  have  mo« 
!^%ntr.J)uted  to  give  Philadelphia  its  reputation  as  the  chief  «?at 
•T  -ne  jfneral  manufacture  of  trimmings  in  the  United  Statw. 
In  Xew  r^rk.  the  present  house  of  J.  Maidhoff  &  Co.  wa« 
^*ciOi:?nei  in  :he  manufacture  of  dress  trimmings  in  1^49. 
7n  "n**  .-iry.  Louis  Franke  is  also  prominently  identified  with 
lanuiactTire  of  silk  fringes,  cords,  and  tassels.    In  Con- 
-w-^Tnr.  Tibia*  Kohn,  of  Hartford,  now  President  of  the  Xor- 
'V?iv:n:r  ind  Br«iid  Works,  established  the  manufacture  of 
rn::?**        tassels,  as  early  as  l^iS.    An  expert  in 
r:*-  it'*«r-nieiic  :t  the  silk  fabrication  obser^'es  that  ^  the  home 
—rr  :  -.i''iri?>        -y  supply  the  demands  for  the  dress-trimming 
r^  .T    vu;    :!»  "^  t"^  ^orv  few  colored  dress  nnd  cloak  iriin- 
ij    1— Tiio  variety  of  patterns  for  sale  at  the  trini- 
^-       ^.  s    rrtai  that  ladies  find  no  difficulty  in  |>erfiN  ily 
-L. — 'i::        r:*)  *T  of  iheir  dresses.    While  thus  meet  in;:  all 
.  ii.*:*wi*v:>  of  taste,  the  American  fringes  and  trimmin;r« 
^'n"-i*'  X  the  bo>t  material.    Being  made  of  pure  jiilk, 
-  %    1  .!  outlast  the  garment  they  ornament.  Thty 

. .-.^  11  -i,>  -^TWI  with  imported  goods  of  similar  npfvar- 
■  ».;•.  n.i»;V  *ror.:  inferior  silk,  and  hence  apt  to  fade  by 
1  -  -j^l:*    r  T  *>ut  and  fall  off.    Greater  care  in  llie  pn> 

►  T  rit.-i  rhf  r  are  made  has  also  contributetl  to  the  nota- 

A-:^:ncan  trimmings." 
'">x  Tv.i  1.  '""^f      *        ^^^^  ^7  means  of  the  most  mo<lcni 
•  y  — -^osn  machinery  has  been  undertaken  on  a 

^  t    T  "!  !      s'.uwss,  by  A.  (i.  Jennings,  of  tlM»  Not- 
u     ji-^  ^V.^fi^•  lW»klyn,  N.  Y;  the  machines  made 
-  Tiuni   M>  '^^'^r        hundreil  thousand  d«dlar>. 
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The  products  of  the  works  are  principally  silk  guipure  laces,  and 
black  thread  and  silk  blonde  laces  for  trimmings,  Brussels 
spot-net  and  grenadine  veilings,  silk  purling  for  trimmings,  and 
silk-lace  ties  and  scarfs.  It  is  claimed  that  the  lace  goods  are 
superior  to  those  ordinarily  imported,  from  being  made  of  pure 
silk.  The  exhibit  of  these  goods  at  Philadelphia  received  an 
award  for  excellent  fabrication,  and  for  illustrating  an  impor- 
tant manufacture  just  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  the 
exhibitor." 

General  Observations.  —  Having  considered  the  character- 
istics of  the  three  leading  departments  of  the  silk  manufacture 
in  this  country,  our  remaining  observations  must  apply  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  silk  manu- 
facture in  this  country  enjoys  some  high  advantages.  The  raw 
material  is  free  of  duty ;  and  can  be  obtained,  certainly,  as 
cheaply  by  the  American  as  by  European  manufacturers.  In- 
deed, the  former  have  often  the  advantage  of  obtaining  at 
low  prices  the  surplus  stocks  of  Europe.  The  protective  duties 
on  silk  manufactures  encounter  but  little  popular  prejudice, 
as  a  revenue  is  thus  obtained  by  taxing  articles,  principally  of 
luxury.  Our  silk  manufacturers  have  of  late  received  very 
favorable  consideration  from  the  revenue  committees  in  Congress, 
who  have  responded  to  all  their  reasonable  demands.  They  thus 
benefit  by  an  ample  and  wisely  arranged  protection.  That  is 
much  less,  however,  in  fact  than  it  seems  to  be,  —  sixty  per  cent 
—  as  the  silk  manufacture  peculiarly  suffers  from  foreign  under- 
valuations, estimated  to  be  as  high  as  thirty-three  per  cent,  mak- 
ing the  actual  protection  not  higher  than  forty  per  cent.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  higher  protection  given  by  the  tariff  of  1864, 
viz.,  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  has  not  increased  the  prices 
of  goods  to  the  consumers ;  the  increased  competition  having 
actually  made  the  prices  of  goods  lower  under  the  increased 
tariff!  The  silk  industry,  although  subject  to  the  high  cost  of 
labor,  rates  of  interest,  and  local  taxation,  which  bear  so  heavily 
upon  all  manufactures  in  this  country,  has  been  benefited  by 
the  arts  and  inventions  matured  by  our  older  textile  industries, 
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and  by  the  general  perfection  of  machinery  secured  by  our 
patent  system.  It  is  believed  that,  as  a  whole,  our  silk  madU 
nery,  in  efficiency,  is  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  lo 
that  abroad.  As  to  our  &bric8,  first  in  acknowledged  excel- 
lence are  our  machine  twists  and  sewing  silks,  articles  of  fiivt 
necessity  in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  and  clothing,  and 
in  the  household  economy  of  every  home.  The  machine  twists 
are  produced  of  such  quality  and  at  such  prices  as  entirely  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  twists,  and  sewing  silks  tie 
imported  only  to  satisfy  the  lingering  prejudice  against  domestic 
productions.  Our  spun-silk  fabrics  have  no  foreign  rivals,  in 
quality  and  prices.  In  ribbons,  we  supply  two-thirds  of  the 
demand  of  our  own  market,  and  in  plain  goods  can  fairly  coo- 
pete  in  quality  with  the  products  of  St.  !]^tienne.  In  trimmiiigs, 
even  with  their  infinite  diversity,  there  is  no  article  made  abrad 
which  is  or  may  not  be  reproduced  here.  In  broad  silks,  etch 
of  the  last  five  years  has  seen  the  achievement  of  some  new 
fabric,  advancing  irom  millinery  to  dress  silks,  overcoming  all 
the  difficulties  of  Jacquard  weaving,  and  thence  to  brocade  and 
damask  silks.  Our  manufacturers  have  in  the  last  year  seeo 
accomplished,  on  a  large  scale,  the  fabrication  of  colored  and 
black  gros-grain  dress  silks,  which  are  pronounced,  not  bv  the 
makers  but  by  rival  manufacturers,  to  be  absolutely  equal  in 
quality,  while  cheaper  in  price,  to  the  very  best  imported  silb. 
We  are  still,  however,  far  from  the  position  in  the  silk  manu- 
fiicture  to  which  we  should  aspire.  In  the  higher  fabrics,  we 
ar^  wanting  in  originality  and  a  national  character  of  desi^. 
The  widetJt  field  for  artistic  work,  that  of  the  fabrication  of  up- 
holstery stuffs,  is  almost  wholly  unexplored.  We  have  made 
no  Mting  cloths,  have  done  but  little  in  velvets,  and  still  allow 
thtf  silk  ^Joshes  for  hats  (so  enormously  consumed  here)  to  be 
ttivtJe  ibrvvii!.  With  all  the  excellences  of  our  machinery,  we 
Arv  rvv>  Artvndent  upon  foreign  workmen  for  skill  in  manipuli- 
?  Tevlittkal  and  art  schools  which  shall  develop  native  taste 
t:tvi  sku',  c:mi  ak^ne  give  a  national  character  to  the  higher 
*H>r*v'^  oc  this  industry. 

r>««*r  c^«<Tal  observations  cannot  be  more  appro[MTatelj 
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closed  than  by  a  summary  of  the  American  production  as  fur- 
nished by  that  model  industrial  institution,  —  the  Silk  Association 
of  America :  — 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  ARTICLES,  MANU- 
FACTURED IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  81,  1876. 


Pounds. 

Value. 

Spun  Silk  

Fringe  Silk   

FloM  Silk  

DreM  Goods  

MlUinery  and  Tie  Silks  .... 

SUk  Hose  

Ladies' Dress  Trimmings   .   .  . 

869,182 
184,567 
140,000 

88,862 
5!488 

82.895 

AtlQ  MO. 

$2,768,490 
1,614,961 
805,000 
208  172 
85;428 
951,460 
o,oUl,l>ov 
1,850,585 
1,679,166 
119,946 
927,000 
472,000 
4,526,556 
220,000 
24,500 
16,518 
8,200 
815,000 
28,000 
526,036 
3,705,076 

Total  products,  1876    .   .  . 

Poondfl. 

1,284,860 
Valae. 

26,598,103 

Reeled  Silk  consumed  .... 
Spun  Silk  consumed  

1,144,860 
140,000 

$11,874,570 
805,000 

Total  Silk  Threads     .   .  . 

1,284,860 

12,679,570 

12,079,570 

Consumed  in  sewings  and  twist  . 

551,811 

7,252,519 

Consumed  in  wearing  .... 

788,049 

$5,427,051 

$18,918,588 

The  American  Exhibits  of  Silk.  —  Although  much  material 
famished  by  the  Exhibition  has  been  incorporated  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  the  features  of  the  display  of  products  of  the  silk 
industry  at  the  Exhibition  demand  a  special  notice. 

The  position  accorded  to  the  American  silk  exhibits  was  an 
exceedingly  advantageous  one.  Instead  of  being  thrust  on  one 
side  or  into  a  comer,  it  had  the  post  of  honor  at  the  east  end 
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of  the  Main  Building,  on  the  central  aisle ;  and  thus  natoriUT 
attracted  the  first  attention  of  the  visitors  who  made  a  sjtte- 
matic  survey  of  the  Exhibition.  The  show-casee  in  whidi  the 
goods  were  displayed  exhibited  the  good  taste  so  peculiarlj 
requisite  in  this  industry.  Although  various  in  constmctioQ 
and  ornamentation,  there  was  a  general  resemblance,  which 
gave  agreeable  unity  to  the  display.  Inside  the  cases,  some 
of  the  goods  (as  those  of  spooled  silk)  were  arranged  in  archi- 
tectural devices,  giving  the  effect  of  towers,  domes,  and  arches. 
In  others,  the  richness  of  fabrics  alone  sufficed  to  give  brO- 
liancy  to  the  displays.  The  arrangement  of  the  dyed  silb 
so  as  to  give  prismatic  effects  was  peculiarly  attractive.  Xo 
visitor  could  fail  to  feel,  that,  if  this  exhibit  had  been  wantiog, 
the  American  display  of  textiles  would  have  lost  its  chief 
charm,  and  American  patriotism  one  great  source  of  its  com- 
placency. In  Machinery  Hall,  and  in  the  Women's  Pavilioo, 
different  processes  of  the  silk  manufacture  were  illustrated,  oo  t 
large  scale,  by  several  different  manufacturers.  The  acdul 
operations  of  reeling,  twisting,  spooling,  and  weaving, — in 
some  cases  by  the  Jacquard  attachment,  —  gave  delight  and 
instruction  to  curious  throngs.  The  newest  American  machinery, 
—  especially  the  "  two-<lccker  "  spinning-frame,  constructed  hj 
the  Danforth  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company,  containin;: 
winder,  doubler,  spinner,  and  reeler  in  one  —  attracted  tk 
admiration  of  experts. 

These  exhibits  were  equally  surprising  to  foreign  visitors  ind 
our  own  people.  High  tributes  to  these  exhibits  have  already 
come  back  to  us  from  abroad :  the  French  publicist,  Jules 
Simonin ;  the  Swiss  Commissioner- General  at  the  Exhibition; 
and  a  well -instructed  writer  in  a  paper  published  in  Maccle«6eW, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  English  silk  industry,  — having  pointed 
out  the  exhibits  at  Philadelphia  as  proofs  of  the  competition 
which  their  countrymen  must  expect  in  this  country. 

Having  given  the  names  of  the  principal  foreign  exhibiton  in 
this  department,  we  cannot  do  less  for  our  own  countrymen. 
In  describing  the  exhibits,  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  error,  the 
writer  has  adopted  substantially  the  language  of  the  offici*! 
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awards.  The  exhibitors  are  grouped  according  to  the  depart- 
ments they  pursue ;  and  are  named  irrespectively  of  merit,  — 
no  numerical  scale  of  excellence  being  admitted  by  the  rules  of 
the  Exhibition :  — 

J.  H.  Hatden  &  Son,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  —  Slack  and  mediam 
twist,  of  great  brilliancy,  strength,  and  regularity. 

l^L  Heminway  &  Son,  Watertown,  Conn.  —  Machine  and  sewing 
silks,  perfect  in  quality  of  material,  color,  and  workmanship. 

Holland  Manufacturing  Co.,  Willimantic,  Conn.  —  Machine  twist 
and  sewing  silks ;  highly  meritorious  for  the  excellent  quality  of  raw 
material,  and  the  preparation  for  the  various  purposes. 

Seayet,  Foster,  &  Bowman,  Boston,  Mass.  —  Sewing  silks,  of 
great  uniformity  and  general  excellence. 

Beldino  Bros.  &  Co,  Rockville,  Conn.  —  Machine  and  sewing  silks, 
of  good  color,  strength,  smoothness,  and  quality. 

AuB,  Hackenburg,  &  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Sewing  and  embroid- 
ery silks,  meritorious  for  great  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  color ; 
button-hole  twist  and  saddler's  silk  highly  commendable. 

NoNOTUCK  Silk  Company,  Florence,  Mass.  —  Sewing  silks  and  ma- 
chine twist ;  great  superiority  as  to  strength  and  regularity,  evincing 
extreme  care  in  the  manufacture. 

S.  M.  Meyenbbrg,  Paterson,  N.  J.  —  Millinery  silks  and  upholstery 
satins,  of  superior  quality  and  finish  ;  ladies^  scarfs  of  excellent  color 
and  design. 

John  N.  Stearns  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  —  Brocade  silks,  of  superior 
styles  and  quality ;  twilled  silks,  well  made,  and  meritorious  in  every 
respect. 

Dexter,  Lambert,  &  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  —  Millinery  silks,  well 
made,  and  of  good  colors ;  brocade  silks,  of  excellent  manufacture. 

Cheney  Brothers,  Hartford  and  South  Manchester,  Conn.  —  Spun 
silk,  in  every  form,  perfectly  manipulated ;  piece  goods  and  ribbons 
made  thereof  evincing  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

New  York  Woven  Label  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York.  — 
Woven  silk  labels  and  facsimile  of  signature  of  Declaration  of 
Independence,  of  good  execution. 

Frederic  Baare,  Paterson,  N.  J.  —  Black  figured  silks,  made  in  an 
improved  and  superior  manner ;  millinery  goods,  of  good  manu- 
facture. 

Hahil  &  Booth,  Paterson,  N.  J. —  Figure,  dress,  and  millinery 
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M.  Mueller,  of  San  Jose,  —  who,  in  1861,  imported  a  few  silk- 
worm eggs.  The  worms  raised  were  fed  upon  the  trees  before 
planted,  and  the  results  obtained  were  so  excellent  as  to  revive 
the  interest  of  M.  Prevost,  who  recommenced  the  planting  of 
mulberries  and  raising  of  silk-worms,  which  he  continued  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1869  ;  he  having  in  the  mean  time  dis- 
tributed silk- worm  eggs,  gratuitously,  to  persons  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  The  interest  in  sericulture  became  thus  so 
general  in  the  State  that  the  legislature  of  California  provided 
bylaw  that  a  bounty  of  $250  should  be  paid  for  every  5,000 
newly  planted  mulberry  trees,  and  $300  for  every  100,000 
cocoons  produced  in  California.  The  object  of  the  law  was 
defeated  by  the  planting  by  speculators,  for  the  bounty,  of 
several  millions  of  the  worthless  multicaulis  mulberry,  and  the 
law  was  repealed.  In  1866,  Mr.  Joseph  Neumann,  of  German 
birth,  imported  machinery  for  the  fabrication  of  silk,  and  in- 
vented a  reeling-machine  for  winding  the  raw  silk  from  the 
cocoons.  In  1867,  he  reeled  the  first  skein  of  raw  silk  pro- 
duced in  California.  In  1869,  he  produced  130  pounds  of  raw 
silk,  and  made  from  it  two  large  flags,  —  one  of  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  State,  and  the  other  to  the  National  Government. 
Meeting,  like  most  pioneers,  with  but  little  commercial  success 
in  the  attempts  to  manufacture  silk,  he  finally  abandoned  the 
fabrication  for  the  production  and  reeling  of  raw  silk.  His  very 
large  exhibit  of  cocoons  and  raw  silk,  and  his  exhibition  of 
worms  feeding  and  in  different  stages  of  growth,  attracted 
great  interest,  and  received  from  the  expert  judges  the  following 
award :  "  A  very  good  collection  of  cocoons  and  raw  silk,  of  a 
variety  of  races,  highly  commendable  for  the  successful  attempts 
in  the  introduction  of  this  important  branch  of  industry." 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Neumann  to  the  judges,  in 
regard  to  inducements  for  sericulture  in  California,  were  so  in- 
teresting and  important  that  they  deserve  a  wider  publication. 

He  regards  California  as  better  adapted  for  the  silk  culture 
than  almost  any  country  in  the  world.  He  said,  in  regard  to 
climate,  that  — 

"  The  mulberry-trees  in  most  parts  of  the  State  grow  ieu  months  in 
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the  year  (from  February  to  the  end  of  November)  ;  so  that  worms  cao 
generally  be  fed  uointerniptedly.  Spring,  sammer,  and  £all  are  anooiD- 
monly  dry,  consequently  the  food  of  the  worms  is  dry.  The 
mulberry-tree  throws  out  new  branches  and  leaves  four  timet  a  year, 
and  worms  can  be  fed  from  the  fifteenth  day  with  branches.  In  ioiDe 
localities  in  California  trees  five  years  old  surpass  those  of  fifteen  yean 
in  £un^)e.  The  leaves  are  much  larger,  also,  and  one  can  gather  six 
or  eight  times  as  much  as  in  Europe  in  the  same  time.  Thonder- 
storms  do  not  occur  during  the  feeding  season,  and  the  worms  oonse- 
queotly  are  not  disturbed.  The  dryness  of  oar  atmosphere  preveots 
the  remains  of  the  leaves  which  the  worms  do  not  consume  froo 
decaying,  and  the  beds  need  not  be  cleaned  more  than  twice  in  s 
$ea$on.  We  have  proved  that  the  cocoons  enlarge  from  year  to 
yearr 

In  Kansas,  sericulture  has  been  attempted  by  £.  V.  de 
B^^ssiere,  a  French  gentleman  of  means,  who  has  set  his  heart 
upon  surrounding  his  chosen  home  with  a  colony  of  operadves 
employed  in  the  silk  culture  and  manufacture.  He  has  built 
a  Diill  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  and  is  confident  that 
the  silk  to  supply  it  will  be  produced  in  his  neighborhood. 
His  exhibits  of  raw  silk  and  cocoons  at  Philadelphia  were  con- 
olusive  as  to  the  favorable  influences  of  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Kaiisas  tor  sericulture.  The  remarkable  character  of  the  co- 
vwr.s  exhibited  by  M.  de  Boissiere  so  much  impressed  Mr.  le 
IvniiiHicr,  one  of  the  American  judges  of  silk  in  Group  IX. , 
thiit  he  rvtjuesieJ  Mr.  Hay  ami  Kenzo,  of  Japan,  a  member  of 
tbt*  CTv^up  s{MXMally  exj^ert  in  raw  silk,  to  give  him  his  personul 
v^lv!<T>*t:v>as.  Mr.  Kenzo  thus  replies,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  k 
lvu:.r.:er,  now  K^fore  the  writer :  — 

HAvivi:  t  \3i:i-.::.e»l  the  cocoons  from  Kansas,  we  marked  them  ti 
^<*3''  iwwns  from  France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  Ha^inir  * 
.v,v\^n:  .v<  :o  :ho  vvrrwti.e*?  of  our  jutigment,  I  looked  them  over  tg*in 

^:?*rA:  cyirv*  Ai^i  o^ir.e  to  the  same  conclusion  as  we  had  befort*.  I 
>ttyix>*\*  :  V  mu*.N*rr>  -trees  are  cultivated  in  very  rich  soil,  and,  beinc 

^i.'^  xVvU  *r<»  e?>yvv:jLly  :^uited  for  feeding  silk-worms.  The  chrr- 
v*\Nt*  *Arxv  *i>i  hi^alihy,  and  several  have  been  almost  entirtiv 
5;^vxc>.  v.NNi  i:::.^  Vv.::err.ies.    The  best  silks  in  good  weights  will  U- 
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It  is  obvious  that  a  protective  duty  on  raw  silk  for  the  general 
encouragement  of  sericulture  in  this  country  would  not  be  justi- 
fied. The  culture  offers  no  prospects  of  success,  except  in  a 
few  favorable  localities ;  and  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  would 
be  oppressive  to  the  manufacture.  The  question  of  encouraging 
the  silk  culture  by  legislative  provisions  addresses  itself  only 
to  the  governments  of  the  States  which  are  specially  adapted  by 
soil  and  climate  to  this  culture.  The  American  judges  in 
Group  IX.  were  so  impressed  by  the  exhibits  and  facts  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Neumann  and  M.  de  Boissiere,  that  they  were 
prepared  to  indorse  memorials  which  might  be  addressed  by 
these  gentlemen  to  legislatures  of  their  respective  States  asking 
for  bounties  on  silk  productions.  The  members  of  the  group, 
however,  separated  without  taking  more  definite  action  in  this 
matter. 

In  concluding  the  report  on  wool,  we  gave  the  yearly  pro- 
duction throughout  the  world.  We  cannot  do  less  for  the  more 
costly  material.  The  following  statement,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Franklin  Allen,  is  believed  to  be  a  near  approximation  to  the 
yearly  production  of  raw  silk  in  the  several  silk-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world  at  the  present  time :  — 


China  and  Chinese  Empire   $02,928,000 

Japan   19,800,000 

Persia,  Turkestan,  &c   0,250,000 

Syria  and  Asia  Minor   8,500,000 

Italy   59,250,000 

France   31,246,800 

Turkey  in  Europe   7,920,000 

Spain  and  Portugal   1,884,000 

Greece   1,087,000 

Morocco   300,000 

Austria-Hungary   3,087,600 

India   35,200,000 

America   100,000 


$267,553,400 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  L.  Hayes. 
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THE  PART  OP  THB  WOOL  INDUSTBY  IN  OUR  NATIONAL  EOONOlfT. 

Great  truths  never  become  trite  by  repetition.  The  moontftios 
have  stood  unchanged  in  every  outline  of  their  gigantic  fettnra 
since  the  primeval  cataclysms  which  uplifted  them  from  the  aby» ; 
yet  in  winter  and  summer,  spring  and  autumn,  in  storm  and  calm, 
in  sunrise  and  sunset,  how  varying  are  they  in  aspect,  — ddeit 
of  created  forms,  yet  for  ever  new  I  One  sermon,  pronoonoed 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  embodies  all  that  the  ministers  of  the 
church  have  preached  for  succeeding  ages.  Yet  the  truths  of 
Christianity  will  be  always  as  new  as  the  dawn  of  each  day  wUi 
the  same  recurring  sun.  In  the  political  campaign  just  ended, 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  speakers  on  either  side  have  been  cflec- 
tive  only  by  repeating  the  few  rallying  principles  of  their  re- 
spective parties,  and  eager  audiences  have  never  wearied  of 
hearing  again  and  again  that  which  they  most  earnestly  believed. 
The  old  lesson  of  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  the 
old  illustration  of  the  perpetual  water-drop  upon  the  stone, 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  become  weary  ia 
impressing  upon  others  their  convictions.  If  we  have  bees 
presumptuous  in  the  illustrations  of  the  work  we  have  taken  in 
hand,  it  is  because  of  our  conviction  that  the  truths  whidi  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  a  wise  political  economy  are  among  the  greit 
truths  which  demand  perj)etual  enforcement.  In  the  consideri- 
tions  above  suggesteil,  wc  find  an  excuse  for  discussing  a  topic 
which  is  neither  original  nor  novel,  but  which  involves  the  whole 
mission  of  our  own  work  ;  viz.,  the  part  OF  THE  WOOL  ixi)l> 

TRY  IN  OUR  NATIONAL  ECONOMY. 

Introductory  Definitions,  —  Economy  means  a  well-ordered 
arrangement,  and  a  national  economy  a  well-ordered  arrange- 

*  The  !(pf«MAl  n>Ution9  of  the  AmericAn  Wool  lodostTT,  as  ricwed  aoder  tb« 
nhfd  hy  th«*  Kxhihition.  could  not  Im>  fully  con!(hiered  in  the  generml  report.  b«t  v% 
heiievtHi  to  t>e      iiii|H»rt«iit      to  justify  the  modest  pocitioa  giren  to  them  in  tMii 
A|)|ten<lix. 
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ment  of  the  material  interests  of  a  nation.  We  shall  assume 
that  the  readers  to  whom  we  address  ourselves,  who  are  rather, 
in  this  case,  the  general  public  than  specialists  in  the  wool  in- 
dustry, will  admit  what  is  the  universal  instinct  of  intelligent 
nations,  —  that  a  wise  national  economy  demands  that  a  nation 
should  fix  upon  its  own  territory  all  those  branches  of  industrial 
activity  which  suit  its  soil,  climate,  and  commercial  position,  or, 
in  other  words,  whose  acquisition  is  authorized  by  the  nature  of 
things ;  that  the  end  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  an  individual,  is  its 
own  perfection ;  and  that,  as  a  means  to  that  perfection,  it  should 
aim  to  develop  the  resources  of  its  soil  and  the  activities  of  its 
people  until  they  become  in  all  necessary  things  independent  and 
8elf-6ufBcient.  The  accomplishment  of  these  objects  is  the  true 
national  economy.  By  the  wool  industry,  we  understand  every 
thing  which  relates  to  the  production  and  manipulation  of  wool. 
We  discard  the  distinction  between  wool  growers  and  wool  man- 
ufacturers as  unsound,  both  performing  an  equally  important 
part  in  converting  the  products  of  the  soil  into  fabrics.  The 
grower  converts  the  raw  material,  grass  and  grain,  into  fibre. 
The  wool  scourer  gives  that  fibre  clean  to  the  spinner ;  he  fur- 
niahes  the  raw  material,  yarn,  to  the  weaver;  and  the  finished 
fiibric  of  the  latter  is  raw  material  for  still  other  manufactures, 
as  of  doth  for  the  tailor,  or  felt  for  the  paper-maker.  The  dis- 
tinction, sometimes  made  between  the  producer  and  consumer  of 
mw  material,  is  therefore  fallacious.  The  producer  in  every 
stage  of  the  wool  industry  is  both  a  producer  and  consumer  of 
raw  material ;  and  the  occupant  of  every  stage  has  an  equal 
claim  with  any  other  upon  the  national  consideration. 

The  relations  of  the  occupants  of  the  first  stage  in  the  wool 
industry — that  of  wool  production  and  its  incidents,  mutton 
production  and  sheep  breeding  —  to  the  national  economy  natu- 
rally come  first  under  consideration.  Although  in  this  branch  of 
our  subject  we  are  peculiarly  oppressed  by  the  consciousness  of 
an  inability  to  add  so  little  to  what  we  have  elsewhere  said,  famil- 
iar facts  may  be  more  strongly  impressed  by  a  new  statement. 

Shtep  Culture  not  Sectional.  —  We  are  first  struck  by  the 
fact  that  wool  production,  with  its  incidents,  unlike  the  produc- 
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has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  by  experiment.  It  has  been 
proved  that  seventy-five  pounds  of  food  (be  it  hay,  com,  or  tur- 
nips) will  make  as  many  pounds  of  mutton  as  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  same  will  of  beef,  and  that  when  ready  for  the 
butcher,  the  "fifth,"  or  waste  quarter,  —  the  offal  parts  of  the 
sheep,  —  will  be  three  per  cent  less  than  that  of  an  ox  or  cow  ; 
so  that,  by  this  showing,  the  weight  of  food  required  to  produce 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  beef  would  make  one  thousand 
pounds  of  mutton.  When  we  consider  the  positive  saving  in  the 
use  of  mutton  over  all  other  meat,  its  superior  nutritiousness,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  digested,  added  to  the  fact  that  of  all 
animals  the  sheep  is  easiest  fed,  we  need  not  wonder  that  Eng- 
land, with  its  dense  population  and  manufacturing  cities,  has 
been  compelled  to  cultivate  sheep  up  to  the  absolute  capacity  of 
her  high-priced  lands,  and  to  attnin  the  enormous  number  of 
84,532,000,  yielding  an  annual  pro<luoe  of  over  £30,000,000. 

In  England  the  indispensable  necessities  of  its  people  are 
0uificient  to  stimulate  the  production  of  sheep.  In  this  country 
the  increase  of  sheep  has  been  aided  by  the  protective  duties  on 
wool.  Thus  we  are  able  to  draw  a  supply  of  mutton  from  thirty- 
five  millions  of  sheep.  The  supply  of  pure  mutton  sheep— those 
of  English  blood  declining  for  a  time  by  the  free  admission  of 
Canada  combing-wools  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  —  was 
revived  by  the  protective  duties  on  combing-wools,  under  the 
tariff  of  1867,  and  is  now  having  a  rapidly  increased  extension. 
The  quality  of  mutton  in  all  our  markets  has  improved.  It  is 
dailj  increasing  in  popular  demand.  Where  hundreds  of  sheep 
were  sold  in  the  Brighton  market  twenty  years  ago,  there  are  now 
sold  thousands.  In  the  markets  of  New  York,  where  sheep,  a  few 
years  since,  were  slaughtered  solely  for  their  pelts  and  tallows, 
more  time  is  required  of  the  butchers  to  supply  the  demand  for 
mutton  than  for  all  other  meats ;  and  the  returns  of  these  markets 
show  mutton  to  be  worth  from  two  to  five  cents  more  than  beef. 
The  consumption  of  beef  for  our  armies  during  the  war  seriously 
diminished  the  supply  of  cattle,  which  required  years  to  repair. 
The  sheep  husbandry,  so  capable  of  rapid  increase,  stimulated  by 
the  extraordinary  activity  of  the  wool  manufacture  during  the 
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wmr,  filled  the  Toid  in  the  beef  production,  and  kept  the  prioei 
of  animal  food  within  reasonable  prices ;  for  the  abnndanoe  of 
mutton  kept  down  the  prices  not  onlj  of  that  commodity,  but 
of  all  animal  food.  The  benefits  of  this  diminished  cost  of  son 
tenance  to  everj  individual  of  our  population  has  never  been 
properly  estimated.  The  cost  of  animal  food  to  our  populatioi 
is  certainly  ten  times  that  of  wool  clothing,  which  is  but  (mir 
dollars  per  head.  Assuming  that  the  whole  duty  on  the  duth  ii 
a  tax  on  the  consumer,  and  that  the  sheep  husbandry,  and  con- 
sequent supply  of  mutton,  are  stimulated  by  protection,  we  maj 
safely  conclude  that  the  whole  duty  on  the  cloth  is  reimbursed  to 
the  consumer  by  the  diminished  price  of  food  resulting  from 
the  protection  of  wool.  No  legislation  can  wisely  disr^ard  tkii 
relation  of  the  wool  industry  to  the  national  economy. 

Sheep  Husbandry  Improves  the  Land, — Next  in  importaaee 
are  the  relations  of  sheep  husbandry  to  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture.  These  considerations  apply  much  less  to  the  simply 
pastoral  husbandry,  like  that  of  California  and  Texas,  than  to 
sheep  culture  pursued  as  a  branch  of  a  mixed  husbandry. 
Sheep  are  the  only  animals  which  do  not  exhaust  the  land  upon 
which  they  feed,  but  permanently  improve  it.  Homed  cattle, 
especially  cows  in  milk,  by  continued  grazing,  ultimately  ex- 
haust the  pastures  of  their  phosphates.  In  England,  the  pas- 
tures of  the  county  of  Chester,  famous  as  a  cheese  district,  arc 
only  kept  up  by  the  constant  use  of  bone-dust.  Sheep,  on  the 
other  hand,  through  the  peculiar  nutritiousncss  of  their  manure, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  distributed,  are  found  to  be  the 
most  economical  and  certain  means  of  constantly  renewing  the 
productiveness  of  the  land.  Mr.  Mechi,  the  most  famous  of 
the  living  scientific  farmers  of  England,  estimates  that  fifteen 
hundred  sheep  folded  on  an  acre  of  land  for  twenty-four  dollars, 
or  one  hundred  sheep  for  fifteen  days,  would  manure  the  land 
sufficiently  to  carry  it  through  four  years'  rotation.  In  the 
counties  of  Dorsetshire  and  Sussex,  where  the  Down  ewes  arc 
fed  in  summer  on  the  hill  grass,  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
are  folded  on  the  arable  without  food,  the  value  of  the  manure 
is  set  down  at  one-fourth  the  value  of  the  sheep.    By  the  com- 
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bioatloii  of  sheep  husbandry  with  wheat  culture,  lands  in  Eng- 
land which,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  produced,  on  an  average, 
six  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  produce  now  over  thirty 
bushels.  For  these  reasons,  the  recent  practical  writers  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  pronounce 
that,  while  there  is  no  profit  in  growing  sheep  in  England  simply 
for  their  mutton  and  wool,  sheep  husbandry  is  still  an  indispen- 
sable necessity  as  the  sole  means  of  keeping  up  the  land.  For- 
tunately, we  are  able  to  find  recent  illustrations  at  home  of  the 
point  above  asserted. 

FiMcU  in  America.  —  The  eminent  agriculturist,  Mr.  George 
Geddes  of  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  an  article  written  at  our 
request,  and  published  in  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune "  of 
September,  1876,  has  given  the  results  of  the  sheep  culture  in 
mixed  husbandry  attained  by  the  late  William  Chamberlain,  of 
Dutcliess  County,  N.  Y. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Chamberlain  purchased  a  farm  in  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y«,  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  which  had  been  used 
80  long  to  raise  hay  for  sale  that  it  was  worn  out.  The  hay- 
crop  of  1841  was  seventeen  loads ;  forty  acres  of  rye  gave  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  twenty-five  acres  of  corn  averaged  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  remainder  of  the  farm  was  pasture,  and 
proved  equal  to  the  raising  of  one  span  of  horses,  two  pairs  of 
oxen,  and  one  cow.  The  land  was  so  exhausted  that  it  would 
not  raise  red  clover.  The  so-called  commercial  manures  were 
tried  with  but  little  advantage ;  and  then  Mr.  Chamberlain  re- 
solved to  test  the  Spanish  proverb,  —  **The  hoof  of  the  sheep  is 
golden."  By  using  sheep  as  manufacturers  of  grain,  hay,  corn- 
stalk straw,  swamp  mush,  leaves,  and  weeds  into  manure,  he 
had,  in  1844,  not  only  restored  this  worn-out  farm  to  its  original 
fertility,  but  made  it  so  productive  that  its  crops  would  be  satis- 
fiactory  even  in  Ohio. 

The  account  of  the  crops  in  1864  showed  six  hundred  tons  of 
hay ;  forty  acres  of  Indian  corn,  estimated  to  yield  fitly  bushels 
to  the  acre ;  wheat,  for  which  the  land  is  not  well  adapted,  but 
the  best  crop  with  which  to  sow  timothy  and  clover  seeds,  thirty 
acres,  averaging  fifteen  bushels ;  thirty  acres  of  oats,  eight  acres 
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of  roots,  and  the  pasturage  of  three  hundred  sheep,  with  tbe 
teams,  cows,  &c.,  necessary  to  carry  on  the  farm  and  to  sopplj 
the  families  on  it  with  milk  and  butter. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan,  when  he  first  commenced  maldiig 
manure  by  using  sheep,  was  to  spread  it  thinly,  so  as  to  go  o?er 
all  the  surface  he  could,  and  have  enough  to  make  clover  grow; 
and  he  said  that  when  he  had  brought  his  land  to  where  it  would 
produce  red  clover,  thenceforth  improvement  was  easy  and 
rapid.  The  sheep  not  only  gave  the  first  impulse,  but  were  all 
the  time  depended  upon  as  the  chief  manuring  power. 

Mr.  Geddes  adds  his  own  experience  in  raising  sheep  for 
many  years  in  connection  with  grain.  He  says,  With  aboot 
one  sheep  to  the  acre  of  cultivated  land,  pasture  and  meadow, 
we  raise  more  bushels  of  grain  on  the  average  than  we  did  when 
we  had  no  sheep  to  manufacture  our  coarse  forage  into  manure, 
and  to  enrich  our  pastures  to  prepare  them  for  grain  cropt. 
While  producing  more  crops  on  less  acres,  and  at  less  ooat  than 
we  did  before  we  kept  sheep,  and,  at  the  same  time,  constantly 
improving  our  land,  we  have  the  wool  and  mutton  from  oar 
sheep  in  addition."  These  facts  are  conclusive  as  to  tbe  superior 
profitableness  of  sheep  in  mixed  husbandry,  and  especially  as  tn 
adjunct  to  wheat  farming.  We  may  add  that  these  considera- 
tions have  recently  attracted  serious  attention  in  some  older 
States.  The  Maine  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  discussed 
the  subject  with  great  earnestness ;  and,  in  their  last  report, 
have  published  elaborate  articles  showing  that  an  extension  of 
sheep  or  mutton  growing  is  of  the  first  necessity  to  the  agri- 
culture of  that  State.  . 

Promotes  the  Highest  Arts  o/  Agriculture.  —  Sheep  hn»- 
bandry  in  its  higher  branches  is  eminently  promotive  of  the 
individual  culture  of  those  who  pursue  it,  and  is  thus  conduci?e 
to  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  nation.  It  is  well  recog- 
nized that  the  simple  culture  of  a  single  crop,  whether  of  com 
or  cotton,  is  the  lowest  form  of  agriculture ;  but,  when  com- 
bineil  with  the  culture  of  animals,  farming  assumes  a  higher 
phase.  The  culture  of  sheep,  esj)ooially  connected  with  wheat- 
growing,  has  distinct  advantages  over  other  forms  of  stock- 
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raiaing.  One  advantage,  though  not  directly  bearing  upon  the 
immediate  point  in  question,  is  that  the  ewe  gives  two  dividends 
each  year, — her  fleeces  and  her  lambs.  The  males  give  larger 
fleeces,  and  go  to  market  earlier.  The  beef-producing  animals 
give  no  dividends,  and  the  grower  must  go  on  adding  liis  ex- 
penses till  the  end  of  their  lives,  when  in  one  gross  sum  he  must 
find  his  compensation  if  he  can.  To  this  may  be  added  that, 
in  mutton  production,  the  capital  invested  may  be  turned  over 
two  or  three  times  during  the  same  period  that  the  same  cap- 
ital is  employed  in  beef  raising.  This,  however,  is  beside  our 
subject.  We  have  heard  a  striking  advantage  of  wheat  and 
sheep  growing  over  dairy  farming  commented  upon  by  practical 
fanners.  In  dairy  farming,  there  is  an  unvarying  routine  of 
providing  food  for  stock,  selling  the  dairy  products,  and  shovel- 
ling manure.  There  is  no  let  up,  no  vacation  to  the  farmer. 
In  wheat  and  sheep  farming  combined,  there  are  two  short 
periods  of  excessive  activity,  —  the  harvesting  and  the  lambing 
seasons;  in  the  intervals,  long  periods  for  other  pursuits  of 
intellectual  culture.  Hence  this  has  been  called  the  aristocracy 
of  farming. 

The  breeding  of  animals  is  now  recognized  as  among  the 
greatest  of  the  creative  arts.  Professor  Agassiz  says  enthusias- 
tically of  the  stock  breeders  of  the  present  day  :  "  The  practical 
realization  of  a  theoretical  acquisition  has  led  them  to  make 
science  the  foundation  of  their  business.  From  very  empirical 
workmen  they  have  raised  themselves  to  be  a  class  of  thinking 
workers,  who,  as  regards  mental  range,  will  very  soon  surpass 
every  other  industrial  class,  and  before  long  will  give  society  a 
totally  new  impress." 

No  class  of  stock-growers  have  done  so  much  to  merit  this 
high  praise  as  the  breeders  of  sheep.  This  species  being  so 
plastic  in  its  character  that  the  breeder,  according  to  Lord 
Somerville's  celebrated  saying,  may  chalk  out  upon  a  wall  a 
form  perfect  in  itself  and  then  give  it  existence,"  presents  the 
most  signal  illustrations  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  evolution. 
The  breeder  has  become  a  veritable  creator.    The  products  of 

his  art  have  the  permanency  of  primeval  species.    There  are 
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comiDciug  rauons  for  bdieving  that  the  precious  marinowia 
conTeited  bv  the  art  of  man  from  the  coarsest  of  the  primenl 
dieep,  the  hair  being  dropped,  and  the  underlying  down,  foond 
etiU  in  the^vradcst  of  the  ovine  races,  having  been  devdopcd 
into  fine  wool.    All  the  most  valuable  long-woolled  races  o( 
England,  so  distinct  in  their  characters,  have  been  developed 
bv  human  agency.    The  merino  of  Spain  has  been  converted 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  electoral  race  of  Germany,  and  the  sheep 
Naz  of  France ;  producing  fleeces  of  the  utmost  fineness,  but 
weighing  not  more  than  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  with  a  length 
of  fibre  of  less  than  an  inch  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Rambooilict 
sheep,  producing  fleeces  of  thirty  pounds  weight,  with  a  length 
of  five  inches.    New  and  unexpected  qualities  appear  from  time 
to  time  through  accident,  which  the  breeder  turns  to  advan- 
tage, such  as  the  silky  Mauchamp  wool,  rivalling  the  cash- 
mere, or  even  modifications  of  the  skeleton  form  of  the  animal, 
as  in  the  Ancon  or  otter  sheep  of  Rhode  Island,  with  limbs  so 
formed  that  it  cannot  jump  fences.    A  new  attribute  attained 
by  the  breeder  s  foresight,  or  his  judicious  application  of  happy 
accidents,  may  be  of  priceless  value.    Tlience  the  immense 
money  value  of  the  best  stock  sheep,  —  a  value  enhanced  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  male 
propagates  itself.    The  influence  of  one  buck  in  three  or  four 
years  may  raise  the  wool  product  of  a  flock  of  a  thousand  sheep 
from  five  to  ten  pounds  for  each  individual.    There  are  case* 
which  justify  this  statement.    Thus,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  Spanish  rams  were  sold  for  a  tulcnt, — about 
a  thousand  dollars  of  our  money.    The  ram  letting  of  two 
animals  by  Bakcwell,  the  producer  of  the  new  Leicester  sheep, 
produced  in  one  season  twelve  hundred  guineas.    Our  Mr. 
Hammond  sold  his  bucks  for  five  thousand  dollars  each  ;  and 
even  in  Australia,  where  perfection  in  sheep-breeding  might  bo 
supposed  to  be  everywhere  prevalent,  a  ram  at  a  sheep  auction 
in  Melbourne,  during  the  present  year,  "  after  the  keenest  com- 
petition was  knocked  down  at  three  hundred  and  fif^y-five 
guineas." 

In  the  history  of  agriculture  no  names  stand  so  prominent  iis 
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great  benefactors  as  those  of  Robert  Bakewell,  tlic  creator  of 
the  new  Leicester;  John  Ellman  and  Jonas  Mills,  the  im- 
provers of  the  South  Downs ;  Von  Thaer  and  the  Duke  of 
Lecknowsky,  in  Germany  the  improvers  of  the  merinos  ;  Dau- 
ben  ton,  the  associate  of  Buffon,  the  founder  of  the  French 
merino ;  Mr.  McArthur,  the  creator  of  the  Australian  sheep 
husbandry ;  and  Edwin  Hammond,  of  Vermont,  mainly  the 
originator  of  the  American  merino.  The  nobility  of  sheep- 
breeding  is  recognized  in  all  the  advanced  nations.  The  Em- 
press Eugenie  took  the  flock  of  Rambouillet  under  her  special 
protection.  The  Queen  of  England  takes  pride  in  the  choice 
flocks  which  adorn  her  parks.  The  English  nobleman  values 
the  prizes  for  his  perfected  South  Downs  or  Lincolns  above  all 
the  honors  of  the  turf.  And,  at  a  dinner  of  the  landed  gen- 
try, tlie  topic  of  sheep  and  turnips  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
table-talk.  Such  recognitions  lift  the  creative  work  of  the 
sheep  breeder  to  the  rank  of  the  highest  of  the  arts  of  agricul- 
ture, and  make  its  acquisition  not  only  a  source  of  national 
emolument,  but  an  object  of  national  pride. 

A  Means  of  Settling  New  Territories.  —  Pastoi^al  sheep 
husbandry  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  nation  as  the  most 
eflfective  means  of  settling  and  improving  the  vast  unoccupied 
lands  of  the  new  or  vacant  States  of  the  West  and  South.  Of 
all  the  products  of  agriculture,  wool  is  most  capable  of  trans- 
portation ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  greatest  value  can  be  placed 
in  the  smallest  bulk,  in  a  form  liable  to  receive  the  least  injury 
in  the  friction  of  transportation.  When  the  freight  of  wheat 
from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  costs  eighty  per  cent  of  its  value, 
of  pork  thirty  per  cent,  and  of  beef  twenty-one  j)er  cent,  that 
of  wool  is  but  four  per  cent;  wool,  therefore,  may  be  grown 
with  profit  in  the  districts  of  the  remotest  interior  favorable  to 
its  production. 

Sheep  in  Russia.  — No  industrial  movement  of  the  present 
century  is  more  marked  than  the  development  of  the  pastoral 
sheep  husbandry,  upon  a  vast  scale,  in  new  countries,  distant 
from  the  markets  where  the  products  are  sold.  The  manufact- 
uring centres  of  Europe  derive  tlieir  chief  supply  from  distant 
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and  newly  occupied  regions.  The  wool  production  of  Engfauid 
remains  stationary ;  that  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Fraaoe  is 
declining.  Kussia,  alone,  among  the  European  nations,  witk 
her  vast  unoccupied  lands,  is  extending  hei;  sheep  husbandrf  n 
the  readiest  means  of  occupying  her  distant  possessions.  *Tlie 
numbers  of  her  sheep  in  the  Russian  Empire  reach  the  eiHX^ 
nious  figure  of  65,387,000.  Single  proprietors  have  not  ten 
than  400,000  animals.  While  Great  Britain  has  133  sheep  to 
each  hundred  inhabitants,  France  97,  and  Prussia  93,  the  wiiole 
Russian  empire  has  81,  and  certain  provinces,  as  those  of  Cea* 
tral  Asia,  have  565  sheep  for  each  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
culture  of  sheep  receives  the  most  watchful  care  from  tUi 
eminently  paternal  government.  This  was  well  illostnited  tt 
the  International  Exposition.  The  choicest  exhibit  was  msde 
by  an  Archduchess.  The  imperial  commissioner,  himsctf  t 
privy  councillor,  would  not  trust  the  explanation  of  the  wool 
exhibits  for  awards  to  a  subordinate,  declaring,  as  he  pointed 
out  the  characteristics  of  each  exhibit  with  striking  minateneM 
of  information,  that  ^  this  industry  was  peculiarly  under  tiie 
care  of  his  government." 

Argentine  Republic,  —  Although  the  Argentine  Republic  did 
not  seriously  undertake  the  culture  of  merinos  until  1826,  she 
numbers  now  51,500,260  sheep,  producing  216,000,000  pounds 
of  wool.  Estancia  after  estancia^  district  after  district,  his 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  sheep  farmer.  The  value  of 
sheep  has  increased  tenfold  within  twenty  years,  and  of  land  in 
the  same  ratio.  The  shepherds,  from  the  poorest  classes  of 
English  and  Irish  immigrants,  have  become  wealthy  proprietors, 
and  the  Republic,  through  her  sheep  mainly,  has  become  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  states  of  South  America. 

Australia,  —  But  Australia  presents  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  influences  of  sheep  husbandry  upon  civilization. 
In  1863,  Captain  McArthur  brought  a  few  merinos,  from  the 
choice  flock  of  George  III.,  to  New  South  Wales.  In  1810, 
the  export  of  wool  was  167  pounds.  In  1875,  the  export  of 
wool  from  New  South  Wales  was  216,000  bales, — of  the 
value,  in  the  London  market,  of  between  five  and  a  half  and 
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million  pounds  sterling.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  seven 
mies  of  Australia,  in  1874,  was  61,684,127.  The  exhibits 
rool  from  Australia,  at  the  Exposition  of  Philadelphia,  were 
finest  ever  before  made.  Hardly  less  conspicuous  than  the 
A  exhibits  were  the  evidences  of  wealth  and  progress  in  all 
arts,  the  variety  of  products  of  the  mine  and  the  soil,  and  the 
strations  of  social  and  educational  improvement,  which  made 
exhibits  from  the^  distant  colonies  among  the  most  attractive 
he  exhibition.    The  chief  instrument  of  this  civilization  was 

sheep.  In  the  words  of  one  of  her  commissioners,  AI- 
ogh  Australia  may  freely  boast  of  the  unequalled  richness 
1  variety  of  her  mineral  productions,  of  the  large  returns 

great  fortunes  amassed  from  her  gold  fields,  yet  nothing 
»roaches  the  wool  industry  in  importance."  The  close  of  this 
tory  will  doubtless  see  these  separate  and  dependent  colo- 
I  incorporated  into  an  independent  Republic,  and  the  extraor- 
uy  fact  will  be  shown  of  an  empire  founded  by  the  humble 
ep  I 

delations  to  Setilemmt  in  the  United  Stales.  —  It  is  only 
bin  the  last  ten  years  that  the  system  of  pastoral  wool  hus- 
dry,  as  an  independent  industry,  —  after  the  methods  of 
stralia,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Russia,  — has  been  un- 
taken  in  this  country.  The  attempts  in  Texas  were  arrested 
the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The  tariff  of  1867,  by  excluding 
over-production  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  firmly  estab- 
>ed  the  pastoral  sheep  husbandry  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 
IS  year,  from  the  returns  which  we  have,  California  will  pro- 
se fifty-one  million  pounds  of  wool ;  while,  in  1860,  the 
:>Ie  country  produced,  according  to  the  census  returns,  but 
ty  thousand  pounds.  The  pioneer  wool-grower  in  California, 
lonel  Hollister,  having  led  a  company  of  emigrants  to  that 
ie  in  1852,  saw,  at  the  head  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  a  band 
some  two  thousand  Mexican  sheep  herded  by  two  dogs, 
h  no  man  in  view.  "If  dogs  can  do  this,*'  said  the  colonel 
himself,  **what  may  not  men  do  with  sheep  in  a  country  like 
I,  where  grazing  is  perpetual,  where  no  shelter  is  required, 
I  where  the  natural  increase  is  one  hundred  per  cent  annu- 
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ally?*'  Starting,  in  1853,  with  eight  hundred  sheep,  secured 
for  himself  from  three  thousand  brought  into  California  from 
Ohio  in  1852,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  the  Mem. 
Diblee  Brothers,  who  had  been  successful  wool-growers  in  Lot 
Angelos  County.  In  1863,  the  partners  bought  the  great 
Lfompoc  rancho  for  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  atocked  it  with 
ten  thousand  sheep.  In  1874,  the  landed  property  waa  wortk 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  —  all  the  result  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars  originally  invested,  and  ten  thousand  sheep  well  hainUed. 
The  product  of  four  hundred  pure  merino  ewes  purchased  ia 
1862  was,  in  1875,  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  nioe^- 
three  pure  merino  ewes,  descended  from  the  parent  band,  ia 
addition  to  the  males  reared.  In  1874,  the  sales  of  wool  aad 
sheep  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars.  With  all  these  splendid  resoitt, 
in  the  words  of  his  biographer.  Colonel  Otis,  ^  Colonel  Hollii- 
ter  himself  looks  upon  sheep  husbandry,  not  as  an  exclusive 
interest,  to  be  prosecuted  indefinitely  on  the  extensive  scab 
which  now  characterizes  the  pursuit,  but  rather  as  a  pioneer 
industry  for  a  new  country,  useful  to  bridge  over  the  gap  be- 
tween a  sparse  and  a  dense  population,  and  which  ought  to  be 
gradually  retired  before  the  advance  of  settlement  and  the  ad- 
vent of  the  plough." 

These  words  indicate  precisely  the  part  which  the  pastoral 
sheep  husbandry  plays  in  the  settlement  of  a  country.  The 
sheep  grower  moves  to  new  lands  after  opening  those  first  occu- 
pied, to  permanent  a^^riculture.  8heep  husbandry  will  advance 
from  the  foot-hills  of  California  to  the  parks  of  the  Rocky  iloun- 
tains  ;  and  regions  as  wide  as  Australia  or  the  Pampas  of  South 
America,  supplied  with  aromatic  grasses,  preserving  their  nutri- 
tiousness  during  winter,  lie  open  for  pasturage  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  Pacific.  To  give  but  one  illustration :  The 
Valley  of  the  Republican  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long 
and  one  hundred  miles  wide ;  containing  two  thousand  five 
hundred  square  miles,  or  sixteen  millions  of  acres,  "  There  i# 
not  a  rod  of  these  sixteen  million  acres,"  says  Dr.  Latliam, 
that  is  not  the  finest  of  grazing,  and  which  is  not  covered  with 
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I  luxuriant  growth  of  blue  buffalo  and  gramma  grasses."  He 
continues:  ''New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
California  are  the  five  largest  stock  and  wool  growing  States, 
aggregating  sixteen  million  sheep.  The  sixteen  million  acres  in 
one  valley  would  graze  all  the  sheep  of  these  States,  and  still 
leave  millions  of  acres  of  grasses  untouched.  Texas  and  other 
Southern  States  have  millions  of  acres  nearer  at  hand,  with  ad- 
vantages of  winter  grazing  equal  to  those  of  Australia.  We 
have  before  us  the  careful  estimates  of  the  most  experienced 
flock-masters  in  this  country,  proving  that  sheep  husbandry  can 
be  profitably  conducted  in  Texas  on  the  same  gigiintic  scale  as 
in  Australia  and  Southern  Russia.  Who  will  deny,  in  view  of 
these  facts,  that  the  wool  industry  performs  the  high  part  which 
we  claim  for  it  in  our  national  economy  ? 

Relations  of  Domestic  Wool  to  Domestic  Manufacture. — 
The  domestic  production  of  wool  is  highly  promotive  of  the 
perfiection  and  abundance  of  the  wool  manufactures  of  a 
nation.  As  a  rule,  the  characteristic  wool  manufactures  of  the 
leading  nations  have  been  determined  by  the  abundance  and  pecu- 
liarities of  their  own  raw  material.  Turkey,  having  no  clothing 
wool,  makes  but  few  and  exports  no  cloths ;  but  she  sends 
her  beautiful  Smyrna  carpets  and  rugs  to  all  the  wealthy  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  has  in  abun- 
dance the  admirable  carpet  wool  produced  by  the  barbarous  or 
fat-tailed  sheep  inherited  from  the  remotest  ages.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  United  States  excels  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
pets, although  producing  no  carj)et  wools.  This  exception  to 
the  general  rule  is  due  to  the  fact  that  American  ingenuity, 
developed  in  other  branches  of  the  textile  industry,  firi»t  success- 
fully achieved  the  manufacture  of  carpets  by  the  power  loom. 

England,  the  creator  of  the  long  conibing-wool  sheep,  and 
by  far  the  first  country  in  the  world  in  their  production,  was 
the  inventor  of  the  countless  di  ess  fabrics  for  common  consump- 
tion made  from  this  fibre.  It  is  fir^t  through  these  fabrics,  the 
products  of  the  peculiar  fibre  of  her  own  sheep,  that  England 
ranks  as  the  first  wool  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world,  and, 
secondly,  that  she  has  practically  the  command  and  the  first 
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choice  of  the  products  of  her  colonies,  the  fine  wools  of  Austnfia 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although  continental  manofacturen 
apparently  have  free  admission  to  the  London  markets  of  the 
Cape  and  Australian  wools.  The  substantial  advantages  whicb 
the  English  have,  in  the  command  and  first  choice  of  these  wooli 
in  their  own  market,  is  well  recognized  by  other  Europeii 
nianufacturers. 

Germany,  through  the  genius  of  her  breeders,  and  the  advin- 
tages  of  a  dry  climate  and  not  too  fertile  soil,  having  prodooed 
the  electoral  fine-woolled  sheep,  immediately  availed  hecsdf  oi 
this  domestic  possession  to  give  a  new  character  to  woolki 
cloths.  The  light  and  fine  German  broadcloths  became  the 
rivals  of  the  more  substantial  and  less  pliable  West  of  England 
cloths,  which  formerly  had  undisturbed  sway,  and  still  ^spote 
supremacy  with  them  at  the  International  Expositions. 

France  furnishes  a  still  more  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  a  domestic  wool  production.  It  is  well  knows 
that  the  most  luxurious  woollen  dress  goods  for  fiuhionsUe 
consumption,  such  as  all-merinos,  cashmeres,  serges,  mi- 
telasses,  baskets,  cliallis,  besides  countless  novelties  appearin; 
each  recurring  season,  are  of  French  fabrication.  France  e«tab- 
lished  her  prestige  in  this  fabrication  through  her  possession  of 
the  merino  combing  wools,  which  she  in  fact  created.  The  direct- 
ors of  the  national  shcepfolds  of  France,  after  obtaining  merinM 
from  Spain,  instead  of  pursuing  the  German  methods  of  breed- 
ing, aimed  to  increase  the  size  of  the  frame  and  the  weight  «f 
the  fleece  of  tlie  animal.  With  this  increased  size  and  weight, 
there  was  developed  a  corresponding  length  of  fibre,  and  i 
merino  combing  wool  was  for  the  first  time  created.  The 
French  manufacturers  were  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
new  property  of  wool,  which  their  own  territory  supplied.  Na- 
tional i)ri(le  stimulated  them  to  create  original  fabrics  fnim  tlw 
new  niuterial  furnished  from  domestic  sources.  They  inventeii 
all  the  fabri(?s  above  described,  and  more  recently  worsted  coat- 
in<^s  :  in  a  word,  all  the  woollen  stuffs  of  the  nineteenth  centurr, 
which  distinguish  themselves  in  their  physiognomy  from  the 
tissues  of  the  preceding  centuries.    To  France  must  be  acconieJ 
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the  honor  of  impressing  the  most  characteristic  features,  both  of 
the  sheep  husbandry  and  wool  manufacture  of  the  present  age. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  combined  possession  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry and  wool  manufacture  by  a  nation  having  a  genius  for 
the  arts,  and  at  the  same  time  always  fully  appreciating  the 
relations  of  the  wool  industry  to  a  national  economy. 

In  further  illustratitm  of  this  bnmch  of  our  subject,  we  may 
compare  two  other  European  nations :  one  possessing  great 
disadvantages  in  a  deficiency  of  experience,  but  with  abundant 
flocks ;  the  other  having  the  highest  advantages  of  experience 
and  traditionary  skill  in  manufacture,  but  without  sheep,  — 
Russia  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  first  cloth  factory  in  Russia  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great,  solely  to  provide  cloth  for  his  troops,  in  1698,  when 
Netherlands  was  at  the  height  of  its  manufacturing  prosperity. 
In  spite  of  the  encouragement  of  the  government,  the  cloth 
manufacture  made  scarcely  any  progress  during  the  last  century  ; 
not  improbably  because  Russia  had  then  no  merino  wools.  In 
1820,  prohibitory  duties  were  placed  on  black  and  green  cloths, 
and  very  high  duties  on  other  cloths.  We  infer  also,  though 
we  have  no  exact  data  on  this  point,  that  the  merino  sheep  hus- 
bandry began  at  this  period  to  receive  expansion.  From  this 
period  the  wool  manufacture  made  rapid  strides.  In  1871,  the 
factories  in  the  empire  numbered  1,339  ;  the  workmen,  121,070  ; 
and  the  value  of  the  production  reached  the  sum  of  77,017,600 
roubles.  To  this  is  to  be  added  a  much  more  extended  woollen 
industry, — the  home  fabrication  of  cloth  by  the  peasants.  ''Tlie 
industry  of  wool,"  say  the  Russian  statisticians,  ^suffices  largely 
for  the  necessities  of  our  vast  consumption,  and  allows  us  even 
to  export  a  part  of  our  products  to  Asia.'*  The  excellence  and 
variety  of  the  Russian  wool  products  were  fully  demonstrated  at 
our  International  Exposition.  We  need  not  add  that  the  raw 
material  of  these  products  is  furnished  to  Russia  by  her  sixty- 
five  million  sheep,  twelve  million  of  which  are  merinos,  lliese 
facts  show  that  it  is  by  developing  all  her  internal  resources  and 
making  her  industries  independent  of  all  foreign  supplies  that 
thii*  vast  self-contained  empire  dares  to  place  herself,  as  sli(»  is 
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at  this  moment  doing,  in  defiance  of  all  the  great  powen  oi 
Europe. 

Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
wool  manufacture  of  the  world.  Then  she  absorbed  the  wool 
product  of  Spain  and  England.  Without  flocks,  her  wool  iodiu- 
trj  has  lost  its  importance,  and  in  the  poor  displays  at  tbe 
exhibitions  of  Paris  and  Philadelphia  there  were  but  few  tracer 
of  its  former  splendors.  Switzerland,  distinguished  as  she  is  in 
the  silk  manufacture,  has  no  sheep  and  no  woollen  indnstn. 
Belgium,  which  has  no  sheep,  but  a  very  considerable  wool 
industry,  might  seem  to  contradict  our  position.  Bat  with 
some  few  notable  exceptions  the  Belgian  cloth  industry  is  char- 
acterized by  its  cheapness,  and  the  use  of  the  weakest  tod 
cheapest  of  foreign  wools,  which  are  sure  to  betray  themselrei 
in  the  fabrics. 

The  wool  manufacture  of  the  United  States  is  conspicaoiisly 
dependent  upon  our  domestic  wool  production.  It  was  hanllj 
established  until  the  introduction  and  rapidly  increased  culturr 
of  the  Spanish  merino  in  the  decade  of  1810  to  1820.  Itwai 

modified  by  the  introduction  of  the  Saxon  sheep  in  1824-2<». 
and  still  again  by  subsequent  changes  in  the  general  character 
of  American  wools.  The  two  branches  of  die  wool  industnr 
have  always  8tej)pe(l  together,  though  unconsciously,  quick- 
ened or  retarded  by  the  same  general  influences.  As  the  <li>cb 
spread  in  the  new  States,  the  mills  were  planted  in  their  midrt. 
—  not  clustered  in  a  few  centres  as  in  £uro)>e,  but  bn>adk 
scattered,  like  sheep  feeding  in  a  wide  pasture.  In  the  State 
of  Ohio, — the  first  of  the  wool-producing  States,  —  there  an' 
in  present  operation  2()1  sets  of  woollen  machinery  distributed 
among  187  mills,  and  these  mills  distributed  among  157  countie* 
of  the  State.  Some  of  the  other  Western  States,  all  of  whi*-li 
are  eminently  wool-growing  States,  have  establishments  and  set* 
of  machinery  as  follows  :  — 
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STATKS. 

RfltablUhmen^a. 

Number  of  wtt  of 
cardf  reported. 

Eetabliihmeots, 
cepeeitj  not 
gifen. 

10 

yy 

157 
98 
55 
57 
9 
67 

59 
192 
215 
118 
55 
69 
22 
72 

2 
13 
3B 
20 
20 
19 

1 
21 

All  these  mills  use,  exclusively,  American  wool,  and  almost 
universally  the  wool  produced  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
It  would  be  safb  to  say,  that  not  one  of  these  mills  would  have 
been  established  but  for  the  contiguous  flocks,  and  that,  if  forced 
to  seek  imported  wool,  each  one  would  stop. 

The  gain  to  the  manufacturer  and  wool-grower  from  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  flocks  to  the  mill,  and  the  mills  to  the  consumer, 
is  immense.  There  are  savings  of  transportation,  facilities  for 
selection  and  purchasing,  and  conveniences,  both  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  wool-grower,  in  the  direct  exchange  of  cloth  for 
wool.  We  have  before  us  the  individual  returns  of  each  one  of 
the  mills  above  enumerated.  The  mills  are  most  of  them  small, 
from  one  to  two  sets  in  capacity.  The  remarks  attached  to  so 
many  of  the  returns,  such  as  "  sell  our  own  goods  at  the  mill,** 
** goods  made  for  home  consumption,"  &c.,  show  how  they 
directly  supply  the  necessities  of  their  immediate  neighborhootlj*, 
and  what  a  saving  is  effected  in  transportation  and  dispensing 
with  the  middlemen.  While  the  judges  in  the  group  of  woollens 
:it  the  Centennial  were  making  their  examination  of  exhibits  for 
uwanls,  their  attention  was  directed  to  cloths,  principally  fimcy 
cassimeres,  exhibited  by  a  mill  of  Oregon,  of  twelve  sets,  and 
therefore  of  very  considerable  magnitude.  The  styles,  designs, 
and  fabrication  were  excellent,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
wool.  The  significant  fact  about  these  goods  was  the  incon- 
ceivably low  prices  at  which  they  were  mnrkcil,  making  them 


frr  litsir  ginfirr.  of  any  iu  the  Expoeitioii.  llie 
siiunxBiiiiT  ir  iiii^  TmeBCnueDCiii  wjls  that  the  cost  of  w(m>I  to 
in*  l^-'^'vi  mmiinnvzurer  imtdiioed  from  flocks  grown  immeili- 
ui±£«T  a*>»iiiiL  nir  mil  witf  wiK^m  half  that  paid  by  the  fla^tern 
iiiaiiuTa!*nr7 .  I^icrt  wa:F  a  suing  of  middleinen's  profits  ami 
tm  -nm^QtrramiiL  asr{i»  "die  contiDent.  The  official  award 
iimuf  r«r  -sif  iDQ£re»  cx^tresfOT  recognizes  these  facts. 

rjasonuicirii:  d-mesdc  wool  is  not  confinetl  to  the 
numiifm:!ax7^.  All  our  manufacturers  prefer  American 
vuni*^  ic  -nn  siODF  pririR,  K»  foreign  wools  even  nearly  resembling 
zitfOL  It  rmkicx.  In  view  of  the  widely  and  enroneously  a*- 
sfT-f^L  ^ciLTCTiiaii  :c  tiie  impcirtance  of  extending  our  imi^ortation 
:c  i.nf^UT  n  r»:iif^  we  emM  too  often  repeat  the  results  of  llic 
iipjisu-  «Cinsri:^  i*:  1>7<»,  relative  to  wool  consumption  in  our 
w  Kuka  Hii'/i*  jiri-^]<-r,  —  xiKtite  producing  cloths,  blankets,  flain- 

7»finK*cjr  v. ••a  mpd   154,767,0% 

Frntirr    17,811,824 

Caaat.    17.671.920 

SirwiaT    19,31»2,0r)2 

Txt.  TTifciiruk:   2t)'J,022,lM0  111* 

Tr.u>  ztH  {  -zxi^  wool  c»^nsum<Hl  in  our  cloth  mills  is  only 
:or.  :x  r  ctrr::  ihe  whole  wik>1  iisctl,  and  is  of  less  imjM»rtanoe 
:hi  o  'lifn  ainl  slhuldy  which  enter  into  tlieir  proiluctioo. 
Fin  >i  njiiTx  <  are  >ulficient  to  show  that  the  very  foumljition  of 
our  K-]y^xh  manuTiunuro  i>  the  domestic  production  of  wool. 

There  is  one  t»ther  consideration  which  must  not  U- 

o\erl»^»koil.  A  nation  can  import  only  what  it  has  means  U> 
pay  tor.  Any  cluvk  of  <lomestic  production  diminishes  tKt 
|x>wor  of  iin]H>rtatii»n.  The  wisest  of  all  our  [>olitical  ccomv 
inists,  Stephen  Col  well,  has  shown  that  a  nati(ui  cc»nsunu> 
ulmndantly,  only  when  it  produces  abundantly.  When  Penn- 
sylvania is  able  t«>  pnxluce  in  a  year  five  hundred  thousand  ton* 
ot'  iron,  throuirh  the  activities  and  quickening  influences  of  thh 
imliistry,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  societary  circulation  of  which  llw^ 
\\li(»ie  State  partakes,  >lie  is  able  to  consume  all  these  fi\e  liun- 
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dred  thousand  tons.  She  pay^  for  them  through  her  own  domes- 
tie  production  and  exchanges  stimulated  by  this  great  vivifying 
industry.  Let  the  production  of  iron  fall  off,  Pennsylvania 
will  not  import  the  deficiency.  She  will  cease  to  consume. 
Railroads  will  cease  extension,  old  tracks  will  not  be  repaired, 
the  machine-shops  will  be  stopped ;  with  the  arrest  of  priNluc- 
tion,  the  power  of  consumption  comes  to  an  end.  Tliis  is  as 
true  in  wool  industry  as  in  iron  production. 

Unfortunately  our  wool-growers  did  not  do  justice  to  them- 
selves by  the  exhibits  of  raw  fleeces  at  the  International  Kx- 
[loeition ;  but  the  foreign  experts  in  the  wool  industry  at 
Philadelphia  saw  with  unconcealed  surprise  the  evidences  of  our 
domestic  wealth  as  displayed  in  our  fabrics.  They  saw,  with 
astonishment,  blankets  made  from  American  wool  in  the  new 
States  of  California  and  Minnesota,  as  well  as  old  Massachu- 
setts, which  seemed  -fit  only  for  royal  couches  ;  flannels,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  snowy  whiteness  and  of  the  softness  of  cashmeres, 
and  others  dyed  with  every  hue  of  the  rainbow,  and  in  all  vari- 
eties, so  cheap  and  abundant  as  absolutely  to  shut  out  all  for- 
eign competition ;  shawls,  pleasing  in  design  and  substantial  in 
texture,  and  yet  so  reasonable  in  price  that  the  humblest  work- 
woman could  afford  the  comely  covering ;  yams  of  every  shade 
which  the  infinite  applications  of  the  knitter's  art  could  demand, 
recalling  Morris's  lines, — 

"  Tlie  mftny-colored  bandleit  newly  dyed 
BltMxl  re<l,  and  heavenly  blue,  and  grassy  f^Tven ; 
Yea,  and  more  colors  than  man  yet  has  «een 
In  flowery  meadows  midmost  of  the  May  ; 

fancy  cassimeres  rivalling  the  best  products  of  KIbeuf  looms; 
and  worsted  coatings  which  had  their  only  rivals  in  the  master- 
pieces of  Sedan.  They  heard  manufacturers  declare  that  for 
all  these  fabrics  they  preferred  American  wool,  l)C(\'iU8c  it  is 
''stronger,  softer,  and  works  more  kindly."  We  l)elievc,  in 
fine,  that  the  conviction  forced  reluctantly  u|M>n  our  foreign 
visitors  as  to  the  power  of  America  to  supply  its  own  mar- 
kets, was  due  no  less  to  the  evi<lences  of  our  command  of  raw 
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material  than  to  the  proofs  of  our  ingenuity  and  skill  in  fabri- 
cation. 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  ought  to 
answer  the  question  which  will  naturally  occur  to  many,  —  What 
reason  is  there  for  the  alleged  superiority  of  American  wool*? 
The  answer  is  not  difficult.  AH  experts  in  wool  fibre  recognize 
that  there  are  well-marked  characteristic  qualities  in  the  wooL< 
of  different  nations,  even  when  produced  from  the  same  race?. 
The  American  wools,  to  which  we  have  referred,  are  those  of 
the  merino  race,  which  are  our  principal  product.  Their  supe- 
riority is  due  in  the  first  place  to  a  physical  cause,  — our  char- 
acteristically dry  climate.  Prof.  Sanson,  an  eminent  Frem-L 
authority,  has  shown  that  a  dry  climate  is  indispensable  for  th^ 
health  or  successful  culture  of  merino  sheep,  and  that  even  the 
will  of  Napoleon  failed  to  make  the  merino  sheep  successful  in 
the  moist  or  oceanic  climates.  The  second  and  most  important 
cause  is  a  moral  one.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  thi- 
flocks  of  merino  sheep  are  tended  by  hireling  shepherds.  In  thi- 
country,  as  a  rule,  the  farmer  is  his  own  shepherd,  and  tbt 
flocks  are  usually  so  small  that  they  can  receive  the  closest  super- 
vision. Not  without  an  eye  to  thrift,  but  in  part  influenced  by  a 
morality  which  is  of  Puritan  heritage,  the  American  farmer  w«)ul<l 
sooner  starve  himself  than  his  animals.  Regular  and  abumUnt 
feeding  makes  healthy  sheep,  and  strong  and  uniform  fibre  ;  th-tt 
i^,  without  the  weak  spots  caused  by  an  occasional  defioienov 
of  food.  Thus  the  high  quality  of  American  wools  is  due  mainly 
t  >  the  moral  habits  of  our  farming  population. 

Part  of  the  Wool  Manufacture, —  We  have  thus  far  cun- 
sidered  only  the  relations  of  the  agricultural  branch  of  the  wm>l 
industry  to  our  national  economy.  We  have  yet  to  consider 
the  wool  industry  as  a  branch  of  the  mechanical,  chemical.  an<l 
industrial  arts,  or,  in  other  wortjs,  the  relations  of  the  manuj"  ' 
lure  of  wool  to  the  State.  The  conimtm  sentiment  of  the  civil 
ized  nations  of  the  present  day  that,  next  to  the  preservatiiui  t 
liberty  and  justice,  the  highest  duty  and  crowning  gh»ry  ot  ; 
nation  is  the  acquisition  of  the  industrial  arts,  is  pronounnxi  m 
the  international  expositions  of  the  last  half  century.    It  will 
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affirmed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  eight  million  visitors  to  the 
Centennial,  who  have  returned  delighted,  instructed,  and  inspired, 
as  it  were,  with  a  new  sense,  an  ambition  for  the  precedence  of 
ournation  in  the  industrial  arts.  Among  these  arts,  those  of 
the  textile  industry  take  the  first  rank.  They  contribute  most 
to  the  comfort  of  the  people,  and  to  one  of  the  strongest  passions 
of  man,  —  the  love  of  personal  adornment;  for,  if  there  is  one 
thought  which  predominates  in  a  city  population,  it  is  that  of 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  clothing.  In  the  great  cities, 
it  is  the  trade  in  textiles  which  throngs  the  thoroughfares,  makes 
the  streets  gay  with  colored  tissues,  builds  palatial  warehouses, 
creates  the  highest  rents,  and  secures  the  largest  fortunes  to  the 
great  distributors.  The  textile  industry,  above  all  others,  dis- 
plays the  command  of  man  over  the  forces  of  nature.  Mr. 
(xarsed,  of  Philadelphia,  who  manufactures  in  every  day  of  ten 
hours  thirty-three  thousand  miles  of  cotton  thread,  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  force  derived  from  seven  tons  of  coal,  has  shown  by 
careful  calculation  that,  if  it  were  possible  for  such  quality  of 
thread  to  be  made  by  hand,  it  would  require  the  labor  of  seventy 
thousand  women  to  accomplish  this  work  in  the  same  time.  The 
command  of  the  improved  textile  manufixcture  increases  the 
power  of  the  factory  operative  over  the  hand-workman  more 
than  a  thousand- fold.  And  this  is  the  chief  source  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  manufacturing  nations.  The  profit  on  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  fifty 
years  has  exceeded  five  thousand  million  dollars.  Says  Mr. 
Porter  :  "  It  is  to  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  steam-engine  that 
we  must  look  as  having  been  the  true  moving  powers  of  our 
fleets  and  armies,  and  the  chief  support  also  of  a  long-continueil 
agricultural  prosperity." 

To  come  nearer  home,  the  textile  industry  is  the  chief  means 
of  diversifying  the  occupations  in  the  older  States,  of  removing 
surplus  population  from  worn-out  lands,  and  of  equalizing,  by 
the  aid  of  machinery,  the  weak  muscles  of  more  than  half  of  our 
working  population  —  the  women  —  with  those  of  men.  It  is 
shown  by  the  first  volume  of  the  census  returns  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  just  published,  that  this  State,  having  the  most 
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sixteenth  century,  which  restored  to  France  the  Protestants,  who 
had  acquired  in  the  Low  Countries  the  arts  of  spinning,  weaving, 
and  dyeing  woollens,  first  planted  the  wool  manufacture  in  France, 
out  of  which  her  varied  textile  industry  has  grown. 

In  this  country,  the  woollen  mill  is  shown  to  be  everywhere  the 
pioneer  of  a  diversified  manufacture.  As  we  have  said  elsewhere  : 
Settlements  are  made  in  the  beginning  upon  our  watercourses. 
Water  power  is  first  applied  to  the  saw-mill ;  then  comes  the  grist- 
mill ;  then  follows  the  woollen  mill.  In  old  times,  it  was  the  fuU- 
ing-mill  with  its  carding-machine.  The  fulling-mill  was,  and  the 
woollen  mill  now  is,  to  a  matured  industry,  what  the  emigrant's 
wagon  is  to  the  great  interior,  —  the  pioneer  of  manufacturing 
enterprise,  as  that  is  of  permanent  settlement.  The  cotton,  the 
machinery,  the  iron,  the  silk,  the  paper  manufactures  follow,  and 
build  up  our  Lowells,  Patersons,  and  Manchesters.  This  is  no 
fancy  sketch.  We  remember  the  time  when  the  Salmon  Falls 
Kiver,  between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  watering  a  district 
which  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  important  settle- 
ments in  New  England,  dating  back  to  1632,  had  no  other 
manufacturing  establishment  than  a  saw-mill,  a  grist-mill,  and 
a  fulling-mill.  The  latter  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded,  in 
1828,  by  a  well-appointed  woollen  factory.  Afterwards  came 
other  woollen  factories  and  cotton  mills ;  and  the  Salmon  Falls 
River  moves  now  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  cotton 
spindles  and  fourteen  sets  of  woollen  machinery."  This  is  but 
a  type  of  the  march  of  manufactures  everywhere  in  the  country. 
They  propagate  themselves  by  contagion ;  or,  like  the  banyan 
tree,  their  branches  descend  and  become  trees.  The  communi- 
ties where  they  are  planted  become  imbued  with  industrial  in- 
stinct and  knowledge.  Hence,  practical  men  say  that  the  best 
place  to  plant  a  new  mill  is  by  the  very  side  of  those  which  have 
been  long  established.  Manufactures  not  only  propagate  them- 
selves, but  engender  other  industries,  as  cultivation,  with  new 
plants  and  flowers,  attracts  and  multiplies  the  birds  and  insects. 
The  erection  of  a  woollen  mill  of  two  or  three  sets,  in  a  new 
State,  which  seems  to  us  a  trifling  aflair,  is  an  epoch,  the  dawn 
uf  manufactures,  which  all  experience  tells  us  will  expand  into  a 
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widely  diversified  industry,  and  its  attendant  results  of  wealth 
and  culture. 

Demands  high  Intelligence.  —  One  reason  for  the  influence 
of  the  woollen  manufactures  is  the  high  character  of  intelligence 
and  skill  required  for  its  successful  pursuit.  In  this  respect  it  an- 
doubtedly  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  textile  industries.  Great, 
undoubtedly,  as  was  the  genius  displayed  by  those  who  intro- 
duced the  cotton  manufacture  in  its  present  form  into  this  coun- 
try, there  is  much  less  required  in  continuing  its  fabrication. 
The  whole  product  of  a  mill  often  consists  of  but  a  single  fabric. 
As  Mr.  Bachelder,  the  most  eminent  cotton  manufacturer  living 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  says :  ''Thousands  of  looms  are 
employed  making  drillings,  of  precisely  the  same  description, 
with  the  same  number  of  threads  both  in  the  warp  and  filling, 
of  the  same  average  weight,  with  yarn  of  the  same  fineness,  and 
xvithout  the  least  variation  in  any  particular,  as  were  first  in- 
vented and  made  by  me  in  1827." 

In  the  wool  manufacture,  especially  since  the  general  dism 
of  broadcloth,  the  requirements  of  fashion  demand  new  fabrics 
or  new  designs  every  season.  A  large  fancy  cassimere  mill  will 
produce  not  less  than  two  hundred  distinct  designs  each  saufon, 
making  four  hundred  in  the  year.  In  some  mills  there  are  made 
not  less  than  fifty  distinct  classes  of  fabrics,  to  say  nothini:  uf 
styles.  New  fabrics  perpetually  call  for  new  machines.  The 
producer  in  this  industry  can  have  no  rest :  he  must  be  con- 
stantly learning.  No  degree  of  skill  in  the  selection  of  other 
fabrics  is  comparable  with  that  which  must  be  exercised  in  hav- 
ing and  applying  wool.  Its  preparation  is  more  difficult,  anJ 
the  finish  of  its  products  is  more  complicated.  Add  to  this  that 
the  dyeing  of  the  wool  fabrics  requires  what  is  a  distinct  art  by 
itself  in  Europe,  and  in  some  branches,  such  as  the  indigo  fer- 
mented vat,  is  the  most  difficult  work  in  practical  chemi^trr. 
and  we  see  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  wool  manufacture  take? 
the  first  place  in  the  textile  arts.  Some  branches  of  the  wool 
manufacture,  like  that  of  carpets,  require  the  most  profound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  decorative  art ;  others,  like  th.ii 
of  printing  stuffij,  are  based  upon  a  knowleilge  of  the  chemical 
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arts.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  no  industrial  work  brings  so 
fully  into  play  the  results  of  scientific  research  and  the  practical 
Rpplications  of  art  as  the  vast  establishments  in  this  country 
Mrhich  make  and  print  the  mixed  dress  goods  of  cotton  and  wool. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  acquisition  of  a  perfected  wool  in- 
liistry  is  in  itself  the  possession  of  the  most  important  arts. 

T%e  Manufacture  essential  to  a  Successful  Sheep  Husband fy. 
We  have  shown  that  without  domestic  wool  we  should  not 
save  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  without  mills  we  should  not 
luive  sheep.  We  have  exported  so  little  wool  that  it  has  been 
laid  that  the  value  of  imported  playing-cards  exceeds  the  value 
>f  all  the  wool  sent  abroad  from  this  country.  Under  the  pre- 
railing  system  of  growing  sheep  in  small  flocks,  it  would  be 
!learly  impossible  for  the  American  farmer  to  compete  in  the 
luurkets  of  the  world  with  the  possessor  of  a  hundred  thousand 
ibeep.  We  shall  never  export  wool  until  a  system  of  pastoral 
iheep  husbandry,  without  artificial  feeding  in  winter,  is  developc<I 
)n  a  scale  as  broad  as  in  Australia  or  Buenos  Ayres.  And  the 
>nly  means  to  that  end  is  a  market  for  our  wools  at  home. 
Por  many  years  to  come,  the  sole  dependence  of  the  American 
irool-grower  must  be  the  consumption  of  our  home  mills.  Even 
irith  an  equality  of  natural  facilities,  the  prices  of  labor,  the  high 
nterest  on  capital,  local  taxation,  and  the  general  expenses 
^wing  out  of  the  higher  demands  of  American  civilization, 
flrill  not  permit  our  wool-growers  to  compete  with  the  producers 
>f  wool  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  No  one  can  doubt  for  a 
Doment  that  our  mills  sustain  sheep-growing  in  this  country  for 
wpol  alone.  But  it  may  be  said  that  mutton  sheep  would  ho 
^wn  for  their  flesh  and  lambs ;  while  the  wool  might  he  ex- 
>orted»  as  in  Canada,  which  has  no  home  market  for  its  combing 
irools.  In  reply  to  this,  we  note  the  fact  that,  because  she 
nust  export  her  combing  wools,  Canada  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ng  the  production  of  her  mutton  sheep,  filling  their  place  with 
iierino  sheep,  to  supply  her  newly  established  cloth-mills ; 
nrhile  contiguous  American  States  —  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  New 
fork  —  are  even  more  rapidly  increasing  their  combing  wools 
ind  mutton  sheep,  for  which  they  have  a  home  market  in  the 
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worsted  mills  and  the  populations  which  the  mills  gather  around 
them.  Thus,  recurring  to  the  earlier  propositions  advanced  in 
this  paper,  our  woollen  manufacture  directly  benefits  the  nation 
in  supplying  animal  food,  improving  general  husbandry,  and 
settling  new  territory. 

Clothes  our  People.  —  Our  own  woollen  manufacture  cheaply 
and  abundantly  clothes  our  people.  Our  last  proposition  has 
established  that  our  wool  manufacture  contributes  materiallj  to 
the  first  necessity  of  a  people,  by  supplying  animal  food  and  in- 
creasing the  productiveness  of  lands,  thus  cheapening  bread. 
The  benefits  it  confers  in  supplying  the  second  necessity,  cloth- 
ing, are  beyond  calculation.  Much  as  cotton  and  linen  contrib- 
ute to  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  silk  to  adornment,  wool,  in 
our  rigorous  climate,  is  the  only  absolute  necessity.  It  formed 
the  sole  clothing  of  our  million  soldiers  in  the  great  war.  Fal- 
staff  said :  There's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  companj.** 
With  respect  to  linen  and  cotton,  the  same  might  have  been 
said  of  all  our  armies.  So  easily  did  our  mills  supply  one  of 
the  first  necessities  of  armies  in  the  field,  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  there  was  an  overplus  of  three  million  overcoats. 

Sanitary  Influence.  —  Before  proceeding  to  demonstrate  the 
proposition  in  hand,  we  will  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the 
sanitary  influence  of  abundant  woollen  clothing.  Recent  Ufe 
statistics  have  shown  that  the  average  period  of  life  in  civilized 
nations  has  been  lengthened  several  years  during  this  century. 
The  more  extended  use  of  woollen  clothing  has  materially  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  The  soldiers  of  our  Revolutionary  war 
were  largely  clothed  in  linen.  For  general  female  use  there  wm 
nothing  better  than  the  linsey-woolsey,  with  linen  warp  and  woollen 
woof.  This  was  not  abundant  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  wool. 
As  wool  In^came  more  abundant,  and  cloth  was  made  in  families, 
the  best  hoinos})un  was  scarcely  thicker  or  warmer  than  a  com- 
mon flannel  of  our  limes.  Half  a  century  ago,  even  the  cloths 
worn  by  the  wealthy  were  light  and  thin  compared  with  those 
now  in  use.  The  use  of  woollen  underclothing,  such  as  flannel 
or  knit  shirts  and  drawers,  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
men  of  the  easy  classes.    Women  in  moderate  circumstances 
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wore  only  cotton  dresses ;  for  the  invaluable  mixtures  of  wool 
and  cotton,  the  mousselines-de-laine  and  alpacas,  were  unknown. 
Women  and  children  of  wealth  were  clad  more  thinly  than  the 
poorest  of  our  day;  and  consumption  stalked  with  its  deadly 
scythe  over  all  our  northern  land.  To-day,  in  our  New  England 
districts  at  least,  the  wool-knit  undergarments  are  worn  by  all 
classes  of  every  age  and  sex.  Every  working  woman  has  her 
mixed  woollen  dress  and  her  warm  woollen  shawl ;  every  work- 
man, his  knit  cardigan.  No  laboring  man  is  so  poor  as  not  to 
have  an  overcoat.  We  remember  the  time  when  not  one  man 
in  ten  in  the  country  districts  had  such  a  garment.  The  cloths 
for  common  wear  are  of  double  the  thickness  and  warmth  that 
they  were  even  thirty  years  ago.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the 
Esquimos  and  beavers,  are  impenetrable  to  the  cold.  For  out- 
door winter  wear,  the  material  for  clothing  of  men  and  women 
is  almost  identical.  Women  discard  ^  ladies'  cloth,"  and  don 
cloaks  of  beaver  or  kersey  and  dresses  of  fancy  cassimcres ; 
while  the  universal  waterproof  makes  rain  and  snow  innocu- 
ous. Physicians  concur  in  declaring  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
improved  clothing,  colds  and  pneumonia  are  less  prevalent, 
and  the  ravages  of  consumption  have  been  largely  checked. 
The  sanitary  influence  of  the  woollen  industry  is,  therefore, 
no  mean  part  among  those  which  it  plays  in  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

Capacity  and  Product  of  American  Mills,  —  The  question 
next  arises.  Can  our  own  industry  perform  the  great  work  of 
clothing  our  people  cheaply y  abundantly ^  and  well  without  help 
from  abroad?  In  answering  this  question,  we  must  repeat  facts 
elsewhere  stated  in  other  connections,  and  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers. 

First  as  to  our  machine  capacity.  It  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  our  argument  equally  to  take  the  census  statistics  of  1870, 
while  they  have  official  authority. 

The  number  of  sets  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens  proper, 
consisting  of  cloths,  flannels,  and  blankets,  and  yams,  is  placed 
at  8«336«  In  the  worsted  manufacture,  the  number  of  combers 
is  set  down  at  193,  and  the  number  of  sets  at  98. 
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One  comber  being  the  equivalent  of  three  sets,  the  total  in 
sets  is  677. 

In  the  carpet  manufacture,  the  number  of  sets  is  241,  with 
100  combers,  making  a  total  in  sets  of  541. 

In  the  hosiery  manufacture,  including  cotton,  but  priDciptllj 
wool,  519  sets. 

Recapitulation. 

WooUena  8,886 

Worsted   677 

Carpets   Wl 

Hosierj   619 

Total   10.078  teu. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  this  machinery,  as  given  by  the 
census,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Woollens   $155,406,856 

Worsteds   22,000,881 

Carpets   21,761,578 

Howery   18,411,564 

Total  $217,578,824 

Our  imports  in  that  year  were :  — 

Woollens  $14,660,408 

Worsted  Dress  Goods   15,447,960 

Carpets   3,040,707 

Total  $34,049,070 

Add  to  this,  which  is  the  foreign  valuation,  the  custom  duties, 
premium  on  gold,  and  profit  of  importer,  making  the  home 
valuation  double  that  of  the  foreign,  the  home  value  of  these 
imports  equalled  $68,098,140.  This,  added  to  domestic  pro- 
duction, made  our  whole  consumption  in  1870  $285,676,964. 
So  that  our  domestic  production  constituted  three-fourths  of  our 
whole  consumption.  As  to  the  character  of  the  machinery  and 
processes  used  in  the  above-named  10,073  setB,  which,  in 
tact,  represents  the  degree  of  skill  attained,  we  repeat  the  state- 
ment nmde  to  us  personally  by  one  having  the  highest  aulhor- 
ilv  ;  viz..  Prof.  Ilerm  Grothe,  of  Germany,  the  author  of  the 
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latest  and  most  esteemed  European  treatise  on  the  manufacture 
of  wool,  who,  the  last  summer,  visited  our  principal  representa- 
tive establishments.  He  declared  that  our  mills  had  all  the  recent 
machinery  and  processes  found  in  the  best  mills  abroad,  and 
that  he  saw  nothing  to  be  improved  either  in  the  mechanical 
appliances  or  administration  of  our  establishments. 

Character  of  our  Products.  —  Having  had  the  opportunity 
of  an  official  study  at  the  International  Exhibition,  for  many 
weeks,  in  company  with  able  foreign  and  American  experts,  of 
our  own  wool  products  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, we  feel  authorized  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  products  with  confidence.  In  woollens  proper, 
we  make,  with  no  exception  now  occurring  to  us,  all  the  classes 
of  fabrics  made  in  the  best  European  mills.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  hosiery.  In  worsteds,  we  make  all  mixed  cotton  and 
wool  dress  goods,  —  the  classes  of  dress  fabrics  entering  into 
most  general  consumption,  and  therefore  of  the  first  utility,  —  and 
many  all-wool  worsteds.  We  do  not  make  the  all-wool  merinos 
and  cashmeres,  which  are  not  made  successfully  even  in  Eng- 
land, nor  some  other  fine  wool  novelties  in  dress  goods,  which 
are  obtained  wholly  in  France.  Their  use  is  confined  to  the 
wealthy  and  fashionable  classes.  Some  we  have  very  recently 
attempted  with  signal  success,  —  such  as  the  all-wool  merino 
plaids  and  matelasses,  —  and  shall  doubtless  make  them  all, 
except  possibly  the  merinos  and  cashmeres.  In  carpets,  we 
produce  every  variety  except  the  Persian  and  Turkish  and  the 
Aubusson  hand-made  carpets,  used  only  by  the  opulent  classes. 

In  woollens,  we  are  inferior  only  in  broadcloths,  and  that  not 
in  quality,  but  in  quantity  of  production,  the  general  disuse  of 
broadcloth,  except  for  dress  suits  and  by  the  wealthy,  making  it 
more  profitable  for  our  mills  to  run  on  goods  in  general  demand. 
That  we  have  no  want  of  capacity  is  shown  by  the  product  of 
the  few  mills  who  still  pursue  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  finest  sample  of  broadcloth  shown  at  the 
Exposition,  though  not  for  competition,  was  made  in  this  coun- 
try twenty-three  years  ago.  In  blankets  and  flannels,  our 
products  are  absolutely  unequalled  by  any  made  abroad.  In 
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Bt  Jambs  M.  Wilcox,  Chairman  of  Gboup  XIIL 

Philadelphia. 

flLAirciS  A.  Walkbr,  Esq.,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Awards: 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  entering  upon  our  duties  in  the  examination  of  the 
rarious  clasfies  of  ol\ject3  allotted  to  Group  Xlll.  of  the  Centennial 
fudges,  a  cursory  glance  over  the  entire  Exhibition  impressed  us  pain- 
oily  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  us.  No  less  than  sixteen 
JaAses  confronted  us,  some  of  wliich  included  many  hundreds  of  objects, 
md  the  entire  examination  must,  of  necessity,  extend  over  many  thou- 
ands.  The  exhibits  in  Class  258,  embracing  stationers*  articles,  were 
rery  numerous,  an<l  from  many  parts  of  the  world  ;  and,  although  very 
Dteresting,  brought  to  light  little  that  was  quite  new.  Perhaps  there 
s  little  room  for  novelty  in  this  class ;  but  the  ingenuity  and  skill  dis- 
>layed  in  perfecting  the  various  articles  that  compose  it  were  very 
ipparent.  Of  fancy  note-papers,  envelopes,  airds,  &c,  there  was  an 
(iidless  variety,  gotten  up  almost  invariably  in  good  taste,  and  made  up 
)f  the  best  materials.  The  gold  and  steel  (>en  manufacture  seems  to 
laye  reache<l  nearly  perfection ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every 
'ariety  of  bru«**h,  crayon,  and  pencil.  The  best  pencils  are  as  yet 
wrought  from  abroad  ;  but  one  exhibit  made  from  American  graphite  is 
f  great  excellence,  and  bids  fair  to  equal  the  best  heretofore  imported. 
The  inkstand  has  not  yet  reached  perfection ;  and  this  fact  seeme<l  to 
e  realize<l  by  manufacturers,  who  in  their  efforts  have  displaye<l  an 
Imost  endless  variety,  and  who  pressed  upon  us  with  great  assiduity 
be  superior  claims  of  quite  a  number.  India-rubber  enters  largely 
ito  this  class ;  but  the  Exhibition  hiis  shown  no  very  recent  important 
xtension  of  its  uf»es  for  stiitionei's*  articles. 

Class  259,  embracing  all  varieties  of  the  finer  qualities  and  styles 
f  paper,  was  well  represented  ;  and  the  exhibits  were  very  gratifying, 
n  i\m  class,  a  marked  difference  was  observed  l)etween  the  American 
lapers,  taken  generally,  and  those,  taken  generally,  from  abroad.  A 
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Rossia,  contained  excellent  paper  of  this  character.  The  only  speci- 
mens of  photographic  paper  shown  came  from  France  and  Germany. 
Tills  paper  is  difficult  to  perfect ;  and  its  points  of  excellence  have  not 
been  much  studied  by  American  manufacturers.  It  is  necessary  that 
it  be  perfectly  free  from  particles  of  iron  and  steel,  no  matter  how 
mioate ;  as  these  would  be  developed  into  stains  by  the  regular  treat- 
ment it  has  to  undergo  in  the  photographer *s  laboratory,  and  the 
American  plan  of  beating  the  stock  with  a  steel-armed  roll  upon  a 
steel  bed-plate  precludes  the  possibility  of  having  the  paper  absolutely 
free  from  liability  to  iron  stain.  When  any  one  of  our  mills  shall 
adopt  the  expensive  European  plan  of  using  brass  exclusively,  instead 
of  iron  or  steel,  there  need  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  manufacturing 
the  best  of  photographic  paper.  A  feature  in  which  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean paper-makers  excel  is  in  pulp  or  engine  sizing.  In  this,  they 
leave  American  manufacturers  far  behind.  It  is  noticeable  that, 
whereas  the  latter  size  in  the  sheet,  with  glue-sizing,  all  their  best  and 
medium  writing-papers,  the  former  produce  a  very  hard-sized  paper  by 
the  cheaper  process  of  pulp-sizing.  This  process  should  receive  greater 
attention  in  our  country ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  medium 
grades  of  American  writing-paper  should  not  be  manufactured  in  mills 
that  do  not  possess  drying  lofts,  as  in  older  countries. 

In  confirmation  of  my  views  regarding  American  blank-books  and 
paper,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  present  those  of  Mr.  Gustav  W.  Seitz, 
of  Hamburg,  Germany,  —  one  of  my  associate  judges,  and  a  gentleman 
of  great  ex(>erience  and  mature  judgment.  These  have  been  given  me 
by  him  in  the  form  of  a  letter ;  and,  as  the  whole  communication  is 
in  reference  to  the  work  of  our  group,  I  transcribe  it  entire :  — 

Philadelphia,  July  24, 1876. 
Jambs  M.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  President  of  Group  XI I L, 
International  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia: 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  compliance  with  your  request  to  name  such  arti- 
cles observed  by  me  as  are  worthy  of  special  notice  on  account  of 
their  excellence,  I  beg  to  state  the  following  regarding  the  American 
exhibits:  — 

(1.)  The  binding  of  books,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  blank- 
booksy  is,  as  to  solidity  and  execution,  decide<lly  the  best  I  have  seen 
in  the  Exhibition.    The  same  judgment  applies  also  — 

(2.)  To  plain  and  illustrate<l  printing,  which,  in  beauty  and  cloar- 
Dess,  by  using  the  best  of  materials  (paper  and  ink),  can  compete  with 
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any  thing  displayed.  It  is  qoite  natural  to  here  make  mention  cf 
the  — 

(«3.)  Machines,  which,  being  mostly  constructed  in  a  very  ingeoiow 
way,  aid  very  largely  to  accomplish  such  work. 

(4.)  The  patterns  and  castings  of  the  types  ^so,  are  elegant  tod 
worthy  of  being  copied  ;  and,  all  considered,  I  can  well  assert  that  the 
graphic  arts  in  the  United  States  are  at  the  height  of  the  times. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  my  intention,  in  giving  this  testimony,  to  noder 
rate  the  merits  of  my  own  and  other  nations ;  yet  it  is  true  that  do 
department  is  as  well  represented,  comparatively,  as  the  Americin. 
It  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  me  to  become  acquainted  with  the  above- 
stated  facts,  which  so  clearly  show  the  progress  made  by  Americai  in 
the  graphic  arts ;  and  I  shall  not  f;iil  to  make  them  known  in  Germtoj, 
being  confident  that  many  will  be  benefited  thereby. 

Finally,  worthy  of  special  notice  is  the  courtesy  and  indulgence  oon* 
stantlv  tendered  to  me  by  our  honored  president  and  my  fellow-judgek 
Tht'y  will  always  be  remembered  by  me  in  pleasant  memory.  I  feel 
compellt^d  to  state,  that  it  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  asaofiat/ed 
with  you.    I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours  very  respectfidly  and  sincerely, 

GcsTAV  N.  Seiti. 

One  feature,  as  I  have  stated,  in  which  European  manufacturers  of 
paj*er  excel,  is  the  variety  and  excellence  of  their  colors  in  fancr 
j^jvrs,  A  lonjrer  experience  in  this  line,  and  a  necessity  to  t^ler  to 
a  ;:ri\Hier  public  taste  for  fancy  pa|)ers,  have  placed  them  quite  in 
ndxauv^e  of  our  manufacturers  iu  this  art;  yet  a  great  advance  has 
%*idiin  a  few  years  been  made  here,  and  some  of  the  American  eihib- 
it3i  u:ake  a  very  handsome  show  of  colors. 

Verv  little  bank-note  paper  was  foiftid  ;  the  most  notable  exhibit 
that  of  a  Massachusetts  house,  of  long  standing  and  exctlleijt 
rv^Hiiation.  With  this  character  of  paper,  American  manuflicturvr* 
hjixo  'lon^  held  pre-eminence.  This  fact  is  probably  explained  b j  a 
vvmivtri>^»n  o(  the  circumstances  attending  the  issues  of  the  resfiective 
ivii'*  r  cunvncies  of  EurojHi  and  the  United  Stales.  In  llie  former, 
uniil  wvihiu  a  few  years,  no  small  notes  were  used;  and  tlie  note*  of 
l*-^^  vlenomiuHtions  circulated  only  amongst  the  wealthier  cbs-ic*. 

vkvrx*  vvustHpienlly  little  handled,  were  kept  clean,  and  circulated 
Ni.  *  5  lime:  iH'injr  generally  retired  when  once  retleemed  at  their 
\C«.v  ivxuo.  It  was  not  imjH)rtant  that  the  p;iper  for  them  Jj^'uM 
l^wxvN^  «x\innj:  qualities  in  a  high  degree.    In  our  country,  on  tb< 
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oontrarj,  we  are  accustomed  to  notes  of  small  denomination ;  and,  for 
a  very  long  period,  paper  among  all  classes  of  people  has  been  the 
material  of  currency,  generally  of  denominations  of  one  dollar  and 
upwards,  and  notes  have  been  repeatedly  issued  to  save  cost  of  new 
ones,  long  after  they  became  unfit  fbr  public  use.  The  frequency  of 
counterfeiting  in  our  country  rendered  necessary  costly  engraving  and 
printing,  and  American  bank-notes  are,  compared  with  most  others,  very 
expensive ;  hence  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our  banks  to  frequently 
renew  them.  These  circumstances  explain  the  demand,  on  the  part 
of  the  banks,  that  their  paper  should  wear  as  long  as  possible ;  and  the 
demand  has  been  well  met  on  the  part  of  our  leading  manufacturers. 
Tlie  exhibit  of  its  special  currency  paper  made  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  in  the  Government  Building,  was  entered  simply 
as  a  contribution  to  the  government's  general  exliibit,  and  not  for  com- 
petition. Its  special  feature  is  a  localized^  colored  fibre  so  incorporated 
into  the  sheets  as  to  appear  only  in  a  fixed  part  of  each  note  when 
printed,  and  not  elsewhere.  This  paper  has  been  in  use  since  1869, 
is  essentially  American  in  discovery  and  manufacture,  and  is  now 
used  exclusively  in  the  United  States  for  national  bank-notes  and  United 
States  Treasury  notes  of  all  denominations.  One  interesting  exhibit 
of  paper  of  bank-note  character  turned  up  unexpectedly  in  the  Mexi- 
can Department.  This  paper  was  indifferently  well  sized  and  woven ; 
bat  was  of  remarkable  strength  and  pliability.  It  was  manufactured 
from  the  leaf  filaments  of  the  Maguey  plant  (agave  Americana)^  of 
which  a  specimen,  growing  in  a  flower-i)Ot,  was  brought  from  Mexico 
for  exhibition.  The  provincial  name  of  this  plant  is  Quiote^  and  it  is 
described  as  one  of  the  characteristic  and  common  plants  of  Mexico, 
growing  throughout  the  low  yalleys ;  where  it  has  been  long  cultivated 
for  its  juice,  which  is  made  into  a  fermented  drink.  On  the  mountains 
it  grows  wild ;  and  the  largest  plants  found  are  near  Llanos  de  Apan, 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of  Mexico.  Somewhat  resembling 
a  cactus,  and  possessing  spines,  it  spreads  its  long  leaves  to  a  diameter 
of  6  to  8  feet,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  straight  stem,  10  feet 
high,  and  tipped  with  yellow  flowers.  It  is  propagated  by  transplant- 
ing suckers  that  spring  up  from  the  roots  and  grow  vigorously.  When 
the  filaments  are  prepared  for  paper-stock,  the  leaves  are  hackled  green ; 
the  fiesh  easily  separating  and  leaving  behind  a  good  handful  of  fibre, 
r  have  described  this  plant  somewhat  minutely,  since,  from  the  best 
information  I  could  gain,  it  promises  to  be  in  the  future  of  great  utility 
in  paper-making,  especially  as  I  hear  that  it  can  be  cultivated  at  a  very 
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Of  priDting  papers  (Class  2G0)  the  display  was  not  great;  and  there 
seems  to  be  but  little  inducement  to  bring  them  from  abroad  for  exhi- 
bition.   Those  shown  from  there  were  of  a  more  natural  color  thin  the 
American  book-papers,  which,  to  meet  a  taste  on  the  part  of  oor  pub- 
lishers that  is  not  to  be  commended,  are  bleached  to  such  an  extent, 
and  supplemented  with  a  delicate  tiugeing  of  blue  and  red,  as  to  becoote 
of  too  dazzling  a  whitenesss  to  be  either  pleasant  or  harmless  to  the 
eyes.   Some  displays,  however,  of  a  more  neutral  or  creamy  tint,  seemed 
to  promise  a  prevalence  of  better  and  healthier  taste  in  the  fiitore. 
The  cost  of  printing  paper  is  as  low,  and  in  some  cases  lower  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.    At  that  time  the  supply  of  raw  material  wai 
getting  scarce,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  paper  would  become  higher 
every  year.    The  necessity  of  the  case,  however,  stimulated  invention, 
and  developed  the  use  of,  first,  straw,  then  wood,  as  partial  components 
of  printing  paper.    The  perfection  of  wood  fibre  has  advanced  £Mter 
than  that  of  straw ;  its  admixture  has  become  common  in  both  nevi 
and  book  papers ;  and  to  this  is  due,  principally,  the  present  low  prioei 
of  these  papers  in  the  market.    There  were  several  very  interesting 
exhibits  of  wood-fibre  pulp  for  paper-makers'  use,  —  some  prepared 
merely  mechanically  by  grinding  the  fibre  from  the  block,  and  some  hj 
a  disintegrating,  chemical  process.    That  prepared  in  the  latter  waj 
(which  is  hard  boiling  in  alkali  under  high  pressure)  is  much  superior; 
having  much  greater  length,  strength,  and  flexibility,  and  being  much 
more  free  iVom  natural  gum  and  all  else  that  is  not  pure  cellulose. 
The  wood  pulp  exhibited  from  the  United  States  was  principally  fivm 
poplar ;  that  from  Sweden  and  Norway  (the  most  important  European 
exhibits),  principally  from  pine.    The  latter,  though  less  pure,  hid 
greater  strength,  and  was  the  strongest  I  had  ever  seen ;  which  l«uii 
me  to  believe  that  the  pine  of  these  countries  possesses  unusual  tou^'h- 
ness  of  fibre,  and  is  peculiarly  well  Adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper  pulp.    Other  interesting  exhibits  were  made  of  raw  materiils 
for  paper,  among  which  were  the  Maguey  plant,  from  Mexico,  ilreadr 
descrilKjd ;  Esparto  and  other  grasses,  from  Spain  ;  banana  leave*  iml 
Haifa  from  Kgypt ;  and  quite  a  series  from  Victoria,  Australia.  IM'd 
is  a  species  of  swamp  rush  growing  abundantly  in  Egypt ;  and  the  pai>er 
made  from  it  was  fair  in  quality  and  color.    That  made  from  baiiiM 
leaves  was  of  a  pleasing  butl',  natural  color,  and  looked  quite  hiud- 
sonu  ly  when  printed  and  l>oiiud.    In  the  Victoria  de{Kirtment  were 
many  specimens  of  paper  made  from  various  fibres,  rather  crmWy 
prepared ;  some  of  which,  1  am  satisfied,  could  be  well  utilized  ui 
manufacture  of  finer  papers.    I  deem  this  matter  to  be  of  consider!- 
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ble  importance;  and  cannot  so  well  do  it  justice  as  by  transcribing  in 
full  the  following  letter  to  the  commissioners  from  Melbourne  from  the 
curator  of  their  botanical  gardens,  explanatory  of  the  exhibits  of  paper 
fibres  and  dyes :  — 

Gentlemen,  —  I  have  the  honor,  as  you  request,  to  furnish  a 
description  of  the  fibres,  papers,  gums,  resins,  dyes,  woods,  carpological 
specimens,  <&c.,  prepared  and  sent  by  me  to  the  Melbourne  Exhibition, 
and  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  forward  to  Philadelphia. 

As  regards  the  fibres,  papers,  and  woods,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  fiir  exceed  in  number  those  which  have  been  sent  from  this  estab- 
lishment to  former  exhibitions.  The  whole  of  the  exhibits  described 
were  prepared  by  myself  and  two  assistants,  with  but  crude  ap[)liance3 
at  our  command,  and  within  eight  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Kxhibition.  The  greater  portion  of  the  necessaries  forming  the  labor- 
atory which  once  belonged  to  this  department  were  transferred  to 
another  branch.  Thus  I  have  had  to  make  the  best  of  the  few  opportu- 
nities aiTorded  me  for  preparing  in  so  short  a  time  the  present  collection. 
The  fibres,  some  forty  in  number,  were  produced  in  a  very  primitive 
way ;  the  branches  or  leaves  of  the  plant  being  merely  steeped  in  water, 
and  afterwards  combed  by  hand.  The  quality  and  quantity,  however, 
of  each  kind  thus  prepared  will,  I  trust,  serve  the  pur|)ose  of  testing 
their  commercial  value  at  Philadelphia. 

Many  new  discoveries  in  the  w^ay  of  fibre-yielding  material  are 
shown,  not  only  of  Victorian  native  products,  but  those  of  the  other 
colonies  acclimatized  here ;  and  of  exotics  also  hitherto  esteemed  only 
for  ornamental  purposes  in  gardening. 

Had  lime  permitted,  my  collection  of  exhibits  would  have  been  far 
greater.  I  would  have  been  able  to  collect  and  test  the  value  of  many 
plants  which  I  know  exist  on  the  borders  of  Gippsland,  and  even 
nearer  to  Melbourne :  I  mean  the  Macedon  and  Dandenong  Ranges. 
It  is  almost  needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  colony  of  Victoria  afibrds 
great  facilities,  both  as  regards  soil  and  dimnte,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  valuable  commodities  which  constitute  fibre  and  paper  material. 
For  instance,  the  Chinese  grass-cloth  plant  ('*  Boehmeria  nivea  the 
New  Zealand  flax  (•*  Phormium  tenax '*),  the  **  Fourcroya  giganiea" 
the  "  Agaves,"  the  '*  Lagunaria  Patterson! "  (Cow itch  tree,  of  Nor- 
folk Island),  the  Yuccas  (aloifolia,  flameiitosa,  and  gloriosa),  the  Spar- 
mannia  Africana,  and  a  host  of  other  foreign  plants,  all  thrive  as  wi-11, 
and  in  some  instances  better,  in  this  colony  than  in  their  native 
homes. 
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The  samples  of  Sparmannia  sent  to  the  Melboarne  Ezhibitum  hiTe 
been  prepared  from  both  the  living  and  dried  barks  of  the  shmb.  I 
have  never  read  of  it  ever  having  been  diacovered  that  this  |dant  ooo* 
tained  a  fibre  of  any  value.  Hitherto  I  had  only  known  it  to  be  inter- 
esting as  an  ornamental  shrub,  or  the  plant  in  whose  blossoms  the 
great  Linnaeus  first  discovered  the  sexual  system  in  botany.  Mj 
introspection  of  its  fibrous  nature,  as  with  others  now  exhibited,  wai 
only  gained  by  mere  accident,  in  a  hurried  attempt  to  collect  and  pre- 
pare a  variety  of  fibres  for  your  Exhibition  ;  but,  if  even  one  of  ibem 
proves  to  be  of  commercial  value,  —  and  I  believe  many  of  them  wiU, 
because  of  their  textures  and  the  quickness  of  their  growth, — the 
object  I  have  in  view  will  be  gained,  as  they  will  be  a  boon  to  the  col- 
onists. The  Sparmannia,  like  the  grass-cloth  plant  of  China,  as  soon 
as  cut,  shoots  up  (even  in  a  poor  soil)  with  wonderful  rigor.  The 
caues  (if  I  may  call  them  such)  are  often  as  thick  as  one's  than^; 
and  they  average  in  height  from  6  to  8  feet.  In  good  soil  two  crops 
may  be  safely  reckoned  upon  in  the  year. 

The  plants  of  Queensland  from  which  fibres  have  been  prepared 
have  all  been  grown  here,  and  were  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Dil- 
lachy  and  the  Baron  von  Mueller,  my  predecessors  in  the  directorship 
of  these  gardens.    Judging  from  the  growth  of  the  Hibiscus  helenh 
phyllus,  Sida  retusa  (Queensland  hemp),  Pipturus  propinqaos,  or 
Queensland  grass-cloth  plant,  Brachychiton  acerifolium  (the  fhune, 
tree),  Sterculia  rupestris  (the  bottle-tree),  and  the  samples  of  fibre 
now  produced  from  them,  the  harvest  to  be  gained  by  their  cultivation 
in  Victoria  would  be  as  great  as  in  the  sister  colony.    It  may  appetr 
strange  to  many,  that  plants  like  these  and  others  described,  indigenooi 
to  a  wanner  clime,  should  thrive  as  well,  and  even  better,  in  a  cooler 
one  ;  yet  there  are  ample  proofs  that  such  is  the  fact.    The  growth  of 
the  rianie-tree,  for  instance  (Sterculia,  or  Braehychilon  acerifolium,  of 
(Queensland  and  New  South  Wales),  is  more  rapid  in  Victoria  than  in 
either  of  the  colon i(\s  mentioned ;  and  the  bast  furnished  by  this  trw 
is,  I  consider,  superior  to     Cuba  bast**    This,  of  course,  reniHios  to 
be  proved  by  those  in  Philadelphia,  who  are  better  able  to  judge  of 
its  merits,  and  of  others  which  I  have  describecl  in  my  list.    But  it  ii 
more  sinji:ular  still  to  observe,  that  i»lants  which  grow  side  by  side  with 
tlie>e  in  warmer  latitudes  will  not  grow  hene  at  all,  but  merely  eii-t. 
Lajjoriia  gigns,  the  great  stinging  tree,  of  which  I  have  sent  wrapies 
of  libi  e  from  plants  which  never  attain  in  this  garden  more  than  4  tVet 
in  lieiL^lit,  IxMnix  cut  down  by  frost  every  winter;  yet  I  have  seen  iu 
beside  the  Hanie-treo  in  the  brush  lanils  of  Queensland  and  New  S.»u:i» 
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Wales,  attaining  a  height  of  75  feet,  and  with  a  trunk  more  than  5  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  Pipturus  propinqnus,  Sterculia  rupestris,  Sida  retusa,  and  many 
others,  grow  as  quickly  here  as  in  Queensland.  Quite  as  good  results, 
therefore,  might  be  expected  by  cultivating  these  plants ;  but  need  we 
go  further  than  our  own  colony  of  Victoria  for  quality  or  quantity  of 
6bre  or  paper  material,  when  our  forests  teem  with  viduable  plants 
suitable  for  their  manufacture  ?  If  we  only  instance  the  Pimelias, 
Dianellas,  Plagianthus,  Cladiums,  Lepidosperma,  or  Mat-grass," 
Commersonia,  Brachychiton  populneum,  Urtica  incisa,  Cyperus,  Typha, 
Scirpus,  Carex,  Isolepis,  and  the  rushes  (Juncus  vaginatus,  maritima, 
vnd  paudflora),  and  there  are  scores  of  other  indigenous  plants  equally 
iraluable,  rags  need  no  longer  be  collected  for  paper-making,  or  intro- 
ductions from  otlier  countries  for  cordage.  With  sixty  millions  of 
ftcres  of  good  land  included  between  the  parallels  30^  and  39^  south 
latitude,  we  can,  without  cultivation,  reap  abundant  harvests  of  paper 
material,  even  from  various  species  of  Eucalypti,  Xerotes,  Melaleuca, 
Cyperu:*,  and  others ;  and,  indeed,  from  some  of  the  grasses  which  are 
plentiful  in  their  midst.  Our  native  vegetable  resources  are  great, 
ind  should  therefore  be  thoroughly  searched  up.  My  thirty  crude 
lamples  of  paper,  which  are  sent  in  frames,  were  prepared  under  great 
iiificulties ;  and  they  were  only  made  to  prove  what  can  be  done  with 
lome  of  our  native  plants.  Many  of  them  are  new ;  but  the  indefati- 
^ble  Mr.  Ramsden,  of  the  Victorian  Paper  Mills,  has  devoted  his 
ittention  particularly  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  Victorian 
plants ;  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  add  to  his  collection  long 
befbre  the  colony  has  been  thoroughly  explored. 

The  dyes,  forwarded  in  bottles,  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  would 
bave  been  had  time  permitted  me  to  send  out  collectors ;  but  the  sam- 
ples of  silk,  calico,  and  woollen  material  8taine<l  with  them  show  a 
ninety  of  beautiful  colors ;  the  value  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  proved 
U  Philadelphia. 

I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  my  collection  of  woods  could  not  be 
properly  seasoned.  Some  of  them  were  polisheil  within  a  week  after 
:bey  were  cut  from  the  tree :  consequently  many  of  the  specimens  have 
iplit  from  end  to  end. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen. 
Your  obedient  ser\'ant, 

William  R.  Guilfotlr, 

Director  of  Botanic  Gardens f  Meiboume, 
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The  display  of  blank  and  accoant  books  (Class  261)  was  remirk* 
ably  good.  From  Earope  were  specimens  of  books  made  up  of  Terj 
strong  and  excellent  paper  (principally  hand-made),  with  most  %M 
covers,  sheathed  with  metal  over  the  wearing  parts,  closed  with  lod 
and  key,  and  in  every  respect  admirable.  These  were  few ;  and  Uie 
foreign  display  was  confined  to  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia,  — 
doing  much  credit  to  all.  The  American  blank-book  manu^tarera, 
especially,  but  not  exclusively,  those  nearest  to  the  Exhibition,  in  thtf 
city,  made  very  large  and  handsome  exhibits.  On  the  merits  of  theie 
I  prefer  to  give  the  words  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Seitz,  of  Germany,  my  smo- 
ciate  judge,  who  writes  :  The  binding  of  books,  as  well  as  the  maim- 
facture  of  blank-books,  are,  as  to  solidity  and  execution,  deddedlj 
best  that  I  have  seen  in  the  Exhibition." 

The  manufacture  of  papers  belonging  to  Class  263  (building  papen) 
has  vastly  increased  within  a  few  years,  and  many  new  applicatioDS  of 
them  have  been  made.  The  quality,  also,  has  improyed  by  the  use 
of  hemp  and  manilla  in  much  larger  quantities.  These  papers  are 
used  natural,  or  saturated  with  bitumen,  and  are  sometimes  printed 
either  in  water  or  oil  colors.  They  cover  roofs  and  floors,  line  inside 
walls,  protect  outside  walls,  line  cisterns,  underlie  carpets,  displace 
mattings  and  oil-cloth,  dispense  with  lathing  and  plastering,  and  find 
a  number  of  uses  that  increases  every  year.  This  increase  is  good 
evidence  of  their  economy  and  utility ;  and  the  exhibits  were,  in  the 
onler  of  their  quality  and  extent,  from,  first.  United  States ;  secand, 
Sweden  ;  third,  Japan  ;  fourth,  France.  The  Japanese  papers  of  this 
clmracter  were  the  strongest  and  best  shown ;  being  made  priucipall? 
of  mulberry  bark,  and  enamelled  with  oil-colors  and  varnish,  in  iht 
most  perfect  and  durable  manner.  These  were  floor-papers  onlji  w<l 
the  various  other  sj>ecies  of  building  papers  shown  by  other  ooanlrit* 
writ*  not  shown  by  Japan. 

Very  little  Japanese  paper  is  made  from  rags  or  linen  or  cotton 
(xhw ;  but  most  is  made,  in  a  primitive  way,  of  materiab  obtained 
tVom  plants  which  are  specially  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
aiul  for  no  other  purpose.  The  most  important  of  these  plants  is  the 
A'<n/;«  ;  then  conies  the  Gampi^  the  Mitsumata^  the  Ktttra  (or  mul- 
Ihm  rv-tiTe),  the  lli-no-hi  (a  s|>ecies  of  wild  cherry),  and  several  others 
unknown  to  us.  It  is  the  bark  only  of  these  shrubs  and  trees  that  i§ 
umhI,  and  not  the  woody  fibre.  The  better  qualities  of  jiaper  are  mad* 
in  wvukshops  arranged  for  that  special  purpose;  but  most  of  the  pa|*f 

hott\o  made  by  farmers  at  times  when  their  fields  do  not  require 
\>holo  attoutiou.    Such  paper  as  we  are  accustomed  to  we  i» 
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manufactured  from  rags,  and  only  in  the  regular  paper-mills  recently 
built  at  Tokis,  and  which  are  provided  with  foreign  machinery. 

Of  Class  264,  embracing  wall  and  other  ornamental  papers,  there  was 
an  excellent  display ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  France,  who 
notably  excels  in  the  manufacture  of  these  kinds  of  paper,  sent  none 
of  her  best  wall-papers  to  the  Exhibition.  But  one  notable  display 
came  from  Great  Britain,  and  it  might  well  serve  for  a  suggestive 
mo<lel  to  our  designers  of  decorative  paper.  Sweilen  showed  speci- 
mens from  several  of  her  principal  manufacturers ;  among  which,  rich 
and  bright  designs  in  velvet  and  colors  were  numerous.  Warm  colors 
predominated ;  and  the  patterns  not  suitable  to  American  taste  indi- 
cated the  climate  of  the  country  from  which  they  came,  and  would 
seem  to  accord  well  with  a  reBned  taste,  modified  by  the  protracted 
winters  of  the  far  North.  Italy  presented  a  very  beautiful  book  of 
patterns  from  Naples,  that  was  in  keeping  with  the  well-known  Italian 
artistic  taste.  The  ancient  frescoes  on  the  recently  uncovered  walls  of 
Pompeii  were  there  reproduced  with  accuracy ;  and  the  finest  minutia 
of  all  the  designs  had  received  great  care  and  pains.  These  papers 
were  well  worth  the  study  of  our  producers  of  paper  decorations,  and 
might  aid  in  forming  a  true  and  high  artistic  taste.  What  principally 
distinguishes  the  European  wall-papers,  generally,  from  those  of  this 
country  is,  that  the  former  are  mostly  made  up  of  specific  designs,  each 
being  complete  in  itself  that  court  inspection  and  study,  the  general 
effect  being  subordinate  to  the  particular  excellences  of  the  parts ;  while, 
in  the  American  papers,  the  general  effect  is  principal,  shades  and  designs 
more  blending,  and  the  finished  details  of  the  finest  papers  of  Europe 
wanting.  This  general  effect  aimed  at  by  our  manufacturers  is  not  too 
much  at  the  expense  of  minutta  for  the  prices  that  they  are  able  to 
obtain  ;  and  it  is  certainly  admirably  produced  according  to  their  aim. 
Any  other  style  would  not  meet  their  market ;  and  their  efforts  are 
Datomlly  put  forth  to  protect  the  styles  that  will.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule ;  and  in  one  of  the  principal  American  exhibits  there 
were  perfect  and  cheap  copies  of  very  fine  foreign  designs.  Nothing 
is  here  meant  in  disparagement  of  American  designs ;  for  differences  in 
taste  are  frequently  radical,  and  due  to  unalterable  characteristics  of  a 
people.  The  American  machinery  for  printing  wall-paper  has  reached 
great  perfection ;  and  more  than  twenty  colors  are  sometimes  printed 
from  as  many  cylinders,  during  one  continuous  operation.  Very  hand- 
some specimens  of  decorative  paper  were  to  be  seen  in  the  German 
Department ;  and  Russia  presented  quite  a  number,  some  of  which 
were  peculiar  and  quite  attractive.    From  the  Netherlands  came  imi- 
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tations,  on  paper,  of  fine  and  variegated  marbles,  of  oroamentml  woodf, 
and  of  inlaying  of  woods  of  various  textures  and  colors,  that  were  rery 
perfect,  and  quite  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  found  elsewhere. 
Correct  Flemish  taste  and  patient  labor  were  conspicuous  in  these  elabo- 
rate imitations.  Suspended  from  the  walls  of  the  office  of  the  Con- 
missioners  from  Belgium  were  admirable  imitations,  in  heavy  emboued 
paper,  of  the  old  leather  hangings  of  Molines  and  Cordoo.  So  perfect 
were  they  that  close  inspection  only  could  satisfy  one  that  reamanti  d 
these  famous  leather  ornaments  were  not  before  him. 

Of  ornamented  papers  for  bookbinders'  use,  a  very  fine  exhibit  esne 
from  New  York;  and  two  exhibitors,  from  Austria  and  BaTsrii 
respectively,  presented  books  of  patterns,  of  marbled  and  other  lancj 
papers,  that  seemed  absolutely  perfect  of  their  kind.  If  these  cookl 
be  purchased  and  retained  in  the  United  States,  they  might  in  the 
future  contribute  largely  to  the  perfecting  of  the  products  of  oar  book- 
binderies. 

In  paper-making  machinery  there  were  few  exhibits,  —  all  Ameriein. 
In  this  branch  of  manufacturing,  Americans  are  not  excelled ;  and  tbii 
may  partly  account  for  the  absence  of  foreign  exhibits  in  it.  Maehiii- 
ery  of  this  kind,  too,  is  heavy,  and  expensive  to  handle ;  and  oould  not 
naturally  be  expected  from  abroad,  when  no  hope  of  proepeetiFe  re- 
muneration is  entertained.  An  entire  paper  machine  was  in  operation 
in  Machinery  Hall,  erected  and  run  at  great  expense  by  the  builder. 
This  was  critically  examined  by  practical  judges,  and  deemed  to  be 
excellent  in  all  its  details.  It  contained  some  important  improve- 
ments, and  manifests  in  the  builder  an  ambitious  and  intelligent  desire 
to  accomplish  real  progress.  The  demand  in  this  country  for  highly- 
finished  book-pa|)er  has  wrought  great  improvement  in  app:initas  for 
sujier-caleiulering  in  the  web ;  and  the  several  exhibits  made  of  sach 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  nothing  much  more  complete  need  reawo- 
ably  be  looked  for.  One  most  imj>ortant  improvement  in  calendennf 
machinery  is  of  the  last  ten  years ;  and  consists  in  a  stack  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  small  rolls,  not  of  ordinary  cast-iron  (as  of  old),  but  of  chilled 
iron,  with  surface  as  hard  as  steel.  Three  exhibits  of  these  wer? 
broiiirlit  from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  which  each  roll  was  separateij 
ground,  and  polished  so  accurately  that  the  faintest  glimmer  of  li»:hi 
couM  not  pass  between  any  two  rolls  when  put  together.  So  great  is 
the  accuracy  attained  by  the  new  processes  of  single  polishing,  that 
any  two  rolls  of  all  these  exhibits  might  be  placed  together,  and 
touch  each  other  throu<;liout  the  entire  lengths. 

The  envelope  machines  were  equally  interesting  and  satis&ctorr; 
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and  a  most  important  addition  has  been  made  to  these  within  a  few 
jears.  Formerly,  the  blanks  for  folding  were  run  out  hj  hand;  and 
the  flaps  that  are  finally  closed  were  gummed  by  a  brush,  and  dried. 
This  was  to  allow  the  machine  to  make  up  and  press  together  the 
envelopes  without  an  adhering  of  the  last  flap.  The  latest  improve- 
ment permits  the  whole  envelope  to  be  gummed  by  machinery  at  one 
process ;  after  which,  it  is  carried  some  minutes  through  the  air  to  dry 
the  last  flap  before  counting  and  banding.  This  is  perfectly  well  ac- 
complished, and  considerable  labor  saved  thereby.  One  machine  cut 
the  envelopes  automatically  from  narrow  rolls,  with  a  minimum  waste 
of  paper ;  and  a  cheapening  of  the  product  seemed  to  be  effected  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  this  feature.  Envelopes  made  by  the  machines 
exhibited  were  very  perfect,  and  made  with  great  economy ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  little  room  for  further  improvement  in  that  line. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  our  labors  was  the  examination 
of  articles  included  in  Class  540,  which  embraces  all  kinds  of  printing- 
presses.  This  was  a  study  of  the  ^  art  preservative  of  all  arts ; "  and 
all  progress  made  in  it  ought  to  be  important  to  the  progress  of  man- 
kind. A  great  number  of  presses  for  various  puqtoses,  including 
roller-presses  for  bank-note  work,  were  exhibited ;  many  of  which  were 
kept  in  pretty  constant  operation.  Most  of  these  were  American ; 
and  the  most  notable  foreign  presses  were  from  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  —  all  of  the  very  best  character.  The  immense  issues  of 
the  principal  newspapers  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  few  short  hours  in  which  they  have  to  he  printed,  have  de- 
manded new  facilities  and  greater  rapidity  of  printing  than  was  pos- 
sible by  feeding  sheet  by  sheet.  Witliin  a  few  years  only,  this  demand 
has  been  supplied ;  and  presses  now  take  the  paper  in  large,  continu- 
ous rolls,  pass  it  rapidly  between  cylinders  cov€u-ed  with  circular 
stereotyped  plates,  print  both  sides  in  quick  succession,  divide  the 
broad  web  into  two  running  sheets,  cross-cut  them  precisely  in  the 
middle  of  the  margins,  fold  each  sheet  neatly  twice,  and  deposit  all  in 
rows  at  the  rate  of  over  twenty  thousand  newspapers  per  hour.  A 
printing  press  of  this  character  deserves  to  rank  among  the  greatest 
feats  of  mechanic  art ;  and  the  three  exhil>ite<l,  for  many  months  drew 
crowds  of  observers,  and  were  universally  recognized  as  being  among 
the  wonders  of  the  Exhibition.  These  three  were,  the  Walter  press 
from  England,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Walter,  of  the  ^  London  Times;'*  the 
Hoe  press  from  New  York,  exhibited  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. ;  and  the  Bul- 
lock press  from  Philadelphia,  exhibitetl  by  the  Bullock  Press  Company. 
The  latter  company  boMly  placed  in  com|)etition  a  press  of  unusual 
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width,  and  printed  two  sheets  at  a  time  of  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  on 
a  roll  of  paper  sixty-three  inches  wide.  The  web  of  double  width  wai 
then  rapidly  slit  in  two,  and  cross-cut  into  separate  sheets.  The  Hoe 
press  was  also  double,  and  printed  two  sheets  at  a  time  of  the  ^Phila- 
delphia Times,"  on  a  roll  of  paper  fifty-two  inches  wide,  which  it  then 
slit  and  cross-cut,  after  which  it  carried  the  separated  sheets  forward 
for  an  additional  operation.  This  was  the  folding ;  and  the  procen 
was  effected  by  two  folders,  one  on  each  side,  folding  each  sheet  twice, 
and  delivering  it  with  absolute  exactness,  without  a  single  fault.  The 
Walter  press  was  narrower,  and  printed  a  single  sheet  of  the  **  New 
York  Times,"  on  a  roll  of  paper  thirty-six  inches  wide,  which  it  crow- 
cut  and  delivered  flat.  Its  speed  was  greater  than  that  of  the  wider 
presses,  and  the  work  of  each  was  admirably  done.  The  following  ii 
a  summary  of  the  competitive  trial :  — 

Walter  Press.  —  Printed  New  York  Times,"  size  36X  4^6f  •  ''^h  of 
paper,  thirty-six  inches  wide ;  number  of  impressions  in  an  hour,  10,4^; 
number  of  running  yards  printed  in  an  hour,  13,486 ;  number  of 
square  yards  printed  in  an  hour,  13,486. 

Hoe  Press.  —  Printed  Philadelpia  Times,"  26x  27  J  :  web  of  paper, 
fifty-two  inches  wide ;  number  of  impressions  in  an  hour,  21,810; 
number  of  running  yards  printed  in  an  hour,  11,359;  number  of 
S({Uiir(*  yanls  printed  in  an  hour,  16,401  ;  slit  the  web  and  folded  the 
sht'otM  twice. 

Hulhvk  Press.  —  Printed  "  New  York  Herald,"  size  31  Jx^oj :  web 
o(  p;i{K»r,  sixty-three  inches  wide;  number  of  impressions  in  an  hour, 
I  t,s;»r>;  nuiul>er  of  running  yards  printed  in  an  hour,  9,388;  number 
of  stju.'uv  yanls  printed  in  an  hour,  16,372  ;  slit  the  web,  after  printing, 
into  t\>o  >luvtji. 

l'\»r  turthor  jvirtioulars  of  this  remarkable  trial  of  merit,  I  refer  to 
tho  lot  lor  of  Sir  Sidnoy  II.  Waterlow,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  I^ondon.  one 
*>f  n\\  :iN>iviato  judixes,  —  a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  to  judge  of  tlie 
nuM  it>ot  print ins;-pre>sos,  and  who  gave  to  those  of  the  KxhibitioD  a 
!i|HVK4l  :U)d  oHrx'ful  examination.  The  letter  contains,  also,  general 
oKMM\;Uions  ujHMj  the  printing-presses  of  various  kinds  exhibited,  thai 
Hi^^  M  »  \  \:UuabK\  Hud  that  should  be  publicly  presented  to  that  part 
ol  {\w  xNMumumtv  iutoivsitni  in  such  information. 

\  \\\\w\\  tviitv:  not  K  ing  able  at  this  late  day  (September  6)  t'>  «ee 
\\u^  y\\\\\yW\\  ivll-prtss  in  praoiii';il  oj>eration.  At  several  appoiiitrd 
nuu^*>»  XX o  wuA  to  str  this  prx\>>  ojh  rating;  but  were  always  disapiH)inted 
\\\  x>»n  v\jsvt.A!K^v.s.  i^roHt  siniPHvity  and  originality  are  shown  in  its 
Ijvim  ^1  p'-^su  ai*d  tiicrt^  ;s  a  naching  afler  efiects  through  almost 
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QTariablj  new  devices.  The  prew  on  exhibition  shows  perhaps  the 
ighest  aims  jet  held  by  the  inventor ;  and  I  am  far  from  uttering 
aj  words  in  disparagement  of  it,  simply  because  the  builder  has  not 
et  been  able  to  overcome  all  the  difEculties  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
arfect  success.  What  we  have  seen  is  unquestionably  a  work  of 
mias ;  and  I  cannot  resist  the  persuasion  that  it  will  yet  attain  a 
arked  success. 

The  exhibition  was  rich  in  beautiful  typography ;  but  nothing  abso- 
itelj  new  was  noticeable,  except  a  plan  for  cheaply  and  rapidly 
imposing  titles  and  scripts  in  letters  and  designs  of  the  highest  and 
lost  elaborate  art  This  was  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
id  Printing,  in  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  as  an  in- 
SDtioD  of  G.  W.  Casilear,  in  charge  of  the  engraving  division.  It  is 
plan  only  feasible  in  large  and  tirst-class  establishments,  where  the 
ighest  art  and  skill  can  be  commanded  for  the  execution  of  original 
ttters  and  designs  to  be  repeated;  but  it  enables  such  establishments, 
J  laying  in  a  large  store  of  the  most  perfect  originals,  to  compose 
le  titles  and  scripts  of  bonds,  checks,  certificates,  billheads,  Sec,  by 
beaply  transferring  and  combining  these  originals,  instead  of  se[)a- 
sitely  engraving  every  design  and  script  that  they  may  have  to  pro- 
uce  in  the  course  of  a  large  and  miscellaneous  business. 

Several  "protective"  papers  were  submitted  for  our  inspection  and 
eport ;  viz.,  "  The  National  Safety  Paper,"  the  Commercial  Siift;t y 
*aper,**  and  a  paper  printed  with  Francis  &  LoutreFs  sensitive  ink. 
liese  are  specially  designed  to  prevent  the  alteration  of  checks  an<l 
ther  evidences  of  value,  and  are  all  based  upon  the  same  idea ;  viz., 

sensitive  coloring  that  will  be  destroyed  by  any  agent,  chemical  or 
nchemical,  that  discharges  or  erases  the  writing  upon  the  [)aj)er,  —  thus 
ffording  evidence  of  any  tampering  with  the  instrumeut.  'i'lie  papers 
f  each  party  written  upon  were  submitted  to  a  rival ;  and,  accionlinj^ 
J  the  best  judgment  of  the  examiners,  all  were  fairly  altered.  1  havt; 
Iways  held  that  such  devices  are  so  many  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
8  tending  to  multiply  and  complicate  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
y  the  forger  and  counterfeiter  ;  yet,  on  the  other  liand,  it  is  rationally 
laintained  that  any  device  publicly  claimed  to  afford  certain  protec- 
ion,  and  sometimes  failing  to  give  it,  positively  misleads  the  public,  by 
wading  men  to  rely  upon  a  false  security.  Certain  it  is,  that  men 
rho  practise  fraud  by  raising  checks  are  skilful  experts,  and  may  be 
afely  matched  against  men  of  science  in  honorable  callings ;  yet  these 
ind  in  no  safety-paper  submitted  absolute  defence  against  alteration. 
)f  this  fact  we  were  assured  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cresson,  of  this  city 
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who  stated  to  us,  in  the  presence  of  representatiTes  of  sevenl  pro- 
tective papers,  that  he  had  found  none  able  to  prevent  him  from  alter- 
ing a  writing  without  changing  the  paper.  It  is  not  to  be  8a|^)06ed 
that  invention  in  thb  direction  is  exhausted,  and  that  a  partial  failuK  — 
a  failure  to  be  simply  perfect  —  is  a  total  fiulure.  The  best  that  his 
been  accomplished  is  very  creditable,  and  narrows  down  the  number 
of  forgers  to  chemical  experts ;  and  enough  is  accomplished  to  promise 
more  in  the  future. 

The  administration  of  the  Exhibition  can  be  congratulated  upon  the 
number  and  quality  of  articles  submitted  to  our  group  of  judges. 
They  were  indeed  too  numerous  and  important  to  have  full  juttke 
done  them  by  our  best  efforts.  Our  reports  recommending  awardi  for 
merit  are  not  few,  and  attest  our  desire  to  be  as  just  as  possible  to 
those  many  men  of  uncommon  intelligence  and  earnestness  who  hive 
vx{)ended  so  much  time,  money,  and  pains  to  contribute  their  prodnc* 
tions  as  a  part  of  the  American  Centennial  Exhibition.  Where  we 
have  erred  in  our  judgment,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  erred  upoD  tbe 
side  of  liberality. 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  M.  Wilcox, 

Prfstdtnt  of  Group  XJIL, 

Jtuhts  <iftlu  Intemationed  Exh.tition. 
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GROUP  VIII. 


JUDGES. 


American. 

Edward  Atkinson,  Secretary  Boston,  Mass. 

Hugh  Waddell,  Jr  Savannah,  Ga. 

Col.  Edward  Richardson  Jackson,  Miss. 

A.  D.  Lock  WOOD  Providence,  R.  I. 

Charles  H.  Wolff  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Col.  Samuel  Webber,  C.  E  Manchester,  N.  H. 

George  O.  Baker  Selma,  Ala. 

Foreiffn. 

Isaac  Watts,  President  Great  Britain. 

W.  W.  HuLSE,  C.  E  

Don  Alvaro  de  la  Gandara  Spain. 

Major  Arnold  Goldy  Switzerland. 

Prof.  GusTAV  Herrmann  Grennany. 

Prof.  Joseph  Dassi  Italy. 

Meni  Rodrigues  de  Vasconcellos  Portugal. 


COTTON,  LINEN,  AND  OTHER  FABRICS,  INCLUDING   THE  MA- 
TERIALS  AND  THE  MACHINERY. 

1.  Class  228.  —  Woven  fabrics  of  mineral  origin. 

2.  Wire  cloths,  sieve  cloth,  wire  screens,  bolting  cloths.  Asbes- 
tos fibre,  spun  and  woven,  with  the  clothing  manufactured  from 
it.    Glass  thread,  floss  and  fabrics. 

3.  Class  229.  —  Coarse  fabrics,  of  grass,  rattan,  cocoa-nut,  and  bark. 

4.  Mattings  —  Chinese,  Japanese,  palm-leaf,  grass  and  rushes. 
Floor  cloths,  of  rattan  and  cocoa-nut  fibre,  aloe  fibre,  &c 

5.  Class  665.  —  Cotton  on  the  stem,  in  the  boll,  ginned,  and  baled. 

6.  Class  666.  —  Hemp,  flax,  jute,  ramie,  &c.,  in  primitive  forms  and 

in  all  stages  of  preparation  for  spinning. 

7.  Class  230.  —  Cotton  yams  and  fabrics,  bleached  and  unbleached. 

8.  Cotton  sheeting  and  shirting,  plain  and  twilled. 

9.  Cotton  canvas  and  duck.    Awnings,  tents. 


•  The  Awards  not  appearing  in  the  list  following,  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  the  volume,  with  the  claims  of  the  parties  having  received  them, 
attached  to  the  same. 
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*.!>.    Cla:»  231.  —  Dyed  cotton  fabrics,  exclusive  of  prints  and  ctlicoei. 

11.  Class  2')2.  —  Cotton  prints  and  calicoes,  including  handkerchiefs, 

scarfs,  jkc. 

12.  Cla:>s  23ii.  —  Linen  and  other  vegetable  fabrics,  uncolored  or  dyed, 
l^i.    Class  234.  —  Floor  oil-cloths,  and  other  painted  and  enamelled 

^ues,  and  imitations  of  leather  with  a  woven  base. 
14.    Class  .)2I.  —  Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
M.    Class  523.  —  ^lachines  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods. 
14.    CL.1SS  52-L  —  Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine, 

and  other  fibrous  materials  not  elsewhere  specified. 

— •«Wo<»— 

ARKANSAS. 

Wm.  Taylor,  Philips  County,  Arkansas. 

MXW  COTTON  (10)  COMMERCIAL  BALE. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  extraordinary  fineness,  silky  appearance, 
,;ix)«l  icaple*  and  e.\cellent  ginning. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Falls  Company,  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

COTTON  AWNINGS  AND  TICKINGS. 

V  iM  f**.  —  Avvuing  stripes,  wide-.stripeil  tickings,  coraraended  for  ex- 
*  .       :Hl»ric  Aud  color  of  awning  stripes,  clear  white  and  blue  in  tick- 
^rvAt  smvxuhness  in  stripe  and  texture. 

^m«r  Patent  Tcntcring  and  Drying  Machine  Company,  Norwich. 
Connecticut. 

HV^'IINV*  rOK  STRETCHING,  STRAIGHTENING,  AND  DRYING  TEXTILE 

FABRICS. 

\*  j^  r-   Commanded  for  originality,  utility,  and  completeness  of 

u.4ii .  ^'•-KV  ot  oonstriiction,  fitness  for  the  purposes  inteinlol 
^i.-H'^^^.  oa     *»aMic  rev^uirements  and  economy. 

WrjirttACtic  Linen  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

^xs  •  ^.Vrrv^N,  Vl>^*  TARNS.  AND  MACHINES  FOR  WINDING  AIH) 
^'       "     ^        V'v  V^  rtN      >l*OOLS  FOR  SEWING  THKKAD9. 

*  v\'iii^^''*^^'*^  ^^^^  originality  and  completeness  of  sys^tem. 
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excellence  of  machinery  and  appliances,  the  winding  frame  being  the 
invention  of  Hezekiah  Ck)nant ;  and  for  superiority  and  economy  of 
production,  also,  excellence  of  material,  and  variety  of  colors  of  threads. 


Woven  Wire  Mattress  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

WIRE  MATTRESSES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  strength,  peculiar  weaving, 
adaptation,  economy,  great  durability,  novelty  of  production. 


Neptune  Twine  Mills,  Emory  Johnson,  East  Haddom,  Connecticut. 

TWINE  AND  CORD. 

Report,  For  peculiar,  even,  and  strong  seine  twine  and  other 
cords. 

Shetucket  Manufacturing  Co.,  Norwich,  Connecticut. 
SHIRTING  STRIPES. 

Report,  —  Undressed,  well-made  throughout,  and  good  color. 


Palmer  &  Kendall,  Middleton,  Connecticut. 
COLORED  MOSQUITO  NETTINGS  AND  CANOPIES. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence  of  color  and  material,  equality 
and  proper  size  of  meshes,  straight  edges,  smooth  finish,  flexibility. 


Wauregan  Mills,  Wauregan,  Connecticut. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  special  merit  of  their  fabrics,  known 
as  the  "Wauregan  lOO's." 

Pocahontas  Manufacturing  Co.,  Putnam,  Connecticut. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report  —  Half-bleached  and  bleached  cottons,  of  medium  grade, 
made  and  finished  for  durability. 


Ponemah  Mills,  Taftville,  Connecticut. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  exoellenoe  of  their  fine  printing 
cloths. 
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DELAWARE. 

J.  Morton  Poole,  &  Co.,  Wilmins^on,  Delaware. 
CALENDER  ROLLS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  of  finish,  beauty  of  the  articlei 
exhibited,  as  well  as  the  superior  quality  of  the  material. 


Jas.  Riddle,  Son,  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
TICKINGS. 

Report,  —  Variegated  colors  and  plain  blue  striped,  commended  for 
excellence  in  twill  and  colors ;  double  warp,  104  picks,  pore  cotton, 
peculiarly  novel  fabric 

GEORGIA. 


Alabama  and  Georgia  Manufacturing  Co.,  West  Point,  Oeorfia. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  great  excellence  and  durable  quality 
of  their  heavy  standard  sheetings. 

INDIANA. 


Cvansville  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Crescent  City  Mills,  EvansTiIle« 

Indiana. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

l^^tu*rf.  —  Heavy  sheetings,  made  from  good  stock,  even,  well 
chtxUhL  And  excellent  in  all  respects. 


LOUISIANA. 


S.  N.  Drake,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
drake's  patent  COTTON  TIES. 

aNv'^.  Comniende<l  for  the  simplicity,  effectiveness,  and  applioa- 

Nt';v  tv^  pur|K^,  of  the  hoop-iron  stamped  and  slotted  ties  for  haling 
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Adam  Kellogg,  Kellogg's  Landing,  Louisiana. 

RAW  COTTON  (20)  COMMERCIAL  BALE. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  extraordinary  strength  of  staple,  bright- 
ness of  color,  and  good  handling. 


Report.  —  Ck)mmended  for  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  their  fabrics. 

Barker  Mills,  Auburn,  Maine. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  special  evenness  of  yarn  and  excellence 
of  weaving  in  their  brown  and  bleached  &brics. 

Farwell  Mills,  Lisbon,  Maine. 
BLEACHED  AND  UNBLEACHED  COTTON,  SBBBTINOS,  AND  SHIRTINGS. 

Report.  —  For  uniform  texture  and  excellent  finish. 

Westbrook  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

COTTON  DUCK. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  great  excellence  in  texture  and  uniform 
good  finish. 

Saco  Water  Power  Machine  Shop,  Biddeford,  Maine. 

MULE  SPINNING,  DRAWING,  AND  ROVING  MACHINES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  originality,  utility,  and  excellent  quality 
of  the  machines,  and  for  the  great  consideration  given  to  the  details. 

Lewiston  Machine  Company,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

THOMAS  POWER  LOOMS  AND  WARPING  MACHINE. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  ingenuity,  skill,  quality,  economy,  and 
fitness  of  machines  for  the  production  of  plain  and  fancy  fabrics,  seam- 
less bags. 

Bates  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 
SATEENS,  GINGHAMS,  AND  HONEYCOMB  QUILTS. 

Report.  —  Sateens,  admirable  assortment  of  colors  and  excellence 


MAINE. 


Hill  Manufactunng  Company,  Lewiston,  Maine. 


COTTON  FABRICS. 
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of  finish,  in  all  respects.  Corded  fancy- woven  and  high-colored  fabrio, 
commended  for  novelty  and  excellence  in  quality  and  fabric. 

Bates  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  general  excellence  in  the  style  and  design 
of  Marseilles  and  crochet  quilts,  and  of  their  fancy-woven  white  goudi. 

Androscoggin  Mills,  Lewiston,  Maine. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  of  their  seamless  bags ; 
the  even,  smooth  texture  of  their  wide  sheetings,  of  the  higher  gradv. 
and  for  the  general  uniformity  of  their  fabrics. 


MARYLAND. 

Druid  Mills,  Baltimore,  Md.' 
COTTON  SAIL  DUCK. 

Report,  —  Commended  as  clean,  well  manufactured,  even,  and  fit 
for  its  purpose. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

COTTON  DUCK  AND  TWINE. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  strength  and  utility  of  their  wi.it- 
duck,  for  car  roofs  and  other  purposes,  and  for  the  even  good  (jualitv 
of  their  twine. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Peter  Lawson,  Lowell,  Mass. 
IMPKOVKD  COMPOSITION  DRAWING  OR  ROVING  CAN. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  lightness,  strength,  handiness,  and  cheap- 
ness, as  compared  with  the  ordinary  can. 


Foss  &.  Pevey,  Lowell,  Mass. 

UNDER    FLAT    COTTON  CARD. 

Report.  — This  machine  has  peculiarities  of  construction  which  an 
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Richard  Kitson,  Lowell,  Mass. 
COTTON  OPENERS  AND  LAPPER  AND  SHODDY  PICKER. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  originality  of  invention  in  opener  and  in 
elastic  bi^aterg,  as  well  as  for  general  good  workmanship  and  utility 
in  all  machines. 

David  McFarland,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CARD-SETTING  MACHINE. 

Re})ort.  —  Commended  for  simplicity  and  excellence  of  machine,  and 
for  the  good  quality  and  economy  of  tlie  work  done  by  it. 

A.  B.  Prouty,  Worcester,  Mass. 
CARD-SETTING  MACHINE. 

Report,  —  Commended,  because  the  machine  possesses  the  important 
features  of  novelty  and  utility,  combined  with  simplicity  of  arrangement 
and  action,  and  excellent  construction.  The  work  pro<luced  is  superior 
in  quality  and  economical  in  cost. 

John  G.  Avery,  Worcester,  Mass. 
THREAD,  TWINE,  AND  CARD  MACHINERY. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  originality,  jwrfection,  and  utility  of 
machinery,  fitness  for  the  purposes  intended,  quality  of  proilucts,  and 
economy  of  working. 

Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Clinton,  Mass. 
WIRE  FIRE-PROOF  LATHING,  FENCING  SCREENS. 

Rej^rt.  —  Commended  for  excellence  of  workmanship,  utility,  and 
strength  ;  es{)ecial  note  taken  of  the  wire  lathing  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion from  fire. 

Wakefield  Rattan  Co.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

RATTAN  GOODS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  variety,  novelty,  utility,  and  unsurpassed 
excellence. 

Gayle  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TENTS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  the  employment  of  an  ex- 
panding and  folding  frame  for  distending  the  upper  part  of  a  tent ; 
very  novel  and  adapted  to  all  out-of-doors  pnrjwses,  whore  lawn,  1m»ju'Ii, 
hunter's,  and  camp  teuts  are  usei] ;  quick  folding  against  sudden  storms 
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or  strongly  fortifying  all  sides,  enabling  tbem  to  stand  against  wind  or 

rain  ;  economy  and  adaptation. 

Methuen  Co.,  Webster  Mill,  and  Nevens  Bag  Mill,  Nevens  ft  Co^ 
Boston,  Mass. 

HEAYT  BAGGING  MADE  FROM  JUTE. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  even  texture  and  adaptation  to  use  ;  good 
manufacture  and  closeness  in  the  web. 


Geo.  W.  Chipman  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARPET  LININGS  AND  STAIR  PADS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  all  the  following  properties, 
—  elasticity,  softness,  overcomes  unevenness  in  the  floor,  warmth  n 
winter,  coolness  in  summer,  waterproof,  preventing  water  from  leaking 
through  floors  and  ceilings.  Made  with  such  excellence  in  seaming, 
lapping  both  in  the  ordinary  selvage  of  sewing  and  a  tape  strip  as  to 
prevent  the  inner  material  from  working  or  ravelling  oat.  Cedrinated 
car])et  linings  is  anti-moth  and  anti-insect  in  its  medicated  properties, 
free  from  oil  or  oily  substance  attracting  mice  or  vermin  of  any  kind. 
A  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  also  prevents  mildew.  The  entire  exhibit 
very  full  and  satisfactory;  strictly  A  1. 


Mayall  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PATENT  ANTI-MOTII  CARPET  LINING. 

Report,  —  The  cotton  is  j)ressed  with  an  anti-moth  preparation  and 
dried  thoroughly  on  hot  cylinders;  full  36  inches  wide  perforation  of 
tlio  lininir,  1  l)ly  cloth,  and  20  per  cent  paper  besides  the  cotton;  the 
j)erforation  is  nuulo  to  allow  the  dust  to  settle  on  the  floor;  speciallv 
adapteil  to  hotels  and  public  buildings.    Commended  for  excellence. 

Stevens  Linen  Co.,  Webster,  Mass. 

BLK.VCHKD  AND  BKOWN  LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  superior  excellence,  in  quality  and  utilitv. 
of  their  plain  and  twilled,  crash  towelling,  diapers,  and  huckabucks. 


Report.  — 


Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass* 

PRINTED  CALICOES. 

Commended  for  excellence  in  design,  coloring,  and  eieco- 
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tion,  in  chintz  styles  on  wide  cloth  and  rohes ;  and  for  aniline  combi- 
nations with  madder  colors. 


Hamilton  Woollen  Co.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  novelties  in  design  and  neatness  of  exe- 
cution, good  coloring,  good  printing  of  their  "  Knickerbocker  **  percales 
and  cambrics. 

Merrimac  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  especial  and  superior  excellence  and 
novelty  in  ^  Cardinal  Reds,'*  for  beauty  and  excellence  in  design  and 
coloring,  in  printed  fiimiture  cretonias ;  and  for  excellence  in  madder 
purple  and  shirting  stripes. 

Dwight  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report. — A  full  exhibit  of  fine  fabrics,  bleached  and  unbleached, 
of  special  excellence  in  all  respects. 


Tremont  &  Suffolk  Mills,  Lowell,  Mass. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  especially  for  the  flexibility  and  uniformity 
of  their  medium  cotton  flannel,  and  for  serviceable  sateen  jeans. 

Boston  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Firm,  strong,  and  thoroughly  well  manufactured  medium 
fabrics,  of  special  excellence. 

Boott  Cotton  Mills,  Lowell,  Mass. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  and  even  weaving  of  their 
cords  and  extra  drills. 

Chicopee  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  extra  fine  and  extra  heavy  cotton  flan- 
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nel,  of  very  superior  quality ;  also,  for  the  firm  and  uniform  qoalitf  of 
their  heavy      sheeting,  even  and  well  made  in  every  respect 

Wamsutta  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  uniformity,  excellence,  and  parity  of  their 
well-known  fabrics. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  Mills,  Wesson,  Miss. 
COTTONADKS,  08NABURG  PLAIDS. 

Report.  —  The  material  is  excellent,  coloring  thoroughly  well  dooe, 
for  durability  remarkable. 

Whitfield  Manufacturing  Co.,  Corinth,  Miss. 
COTTON  YARNS. 

Report.  —  Cotton  yarn,  of  excellent  quality,  produced  direcdy  from 
the  seed  cotton,  without  the  use  of  the  ordinary  gin,  by  an  equivalent 
apparatus  attached  to  the  card. 

Ben.  Montgomery  (colored),  Warren  County,  Miss. 

RAW  COTTON'   (17)  COMMERCIAL  BALES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  very  extraordinary  length  of  staple  ind 
good  handling. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Monadnock  Mills,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Rrport.  —  Comniended  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  Marseilles 
quilts,  :iiul  their  julaptatiori  to  popular  wants. 

Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Co.,  Great  Falls,  New  Hampshire. 
COTTON  FARKICS. 

Rt'pnrt.  —  A  very  full  assortment  of  thorou<jhly  well  manufa^^tun?': 
i:oo<U  ;  well  prepared  and  tiuished  for  service,  both  bleached  aD«l  uu- 
hirachi'cl. 
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Morse,  Kaley,  ft  Co.,  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 

COTTON  YARNS, 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  and  adaptability  to  par- 
pose  of  their  white  and  colored  knitting  cotton. 


Stark  Mills,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  very  even  spinning  and  weaving  in  their 
heavy  standard  sheetings,  and  for  the  very  superior  quality  of  their 
seamless  bags. 

J.  A.  V.  Smith,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

TUBULAR  STEEL  SPEEDER  FLIERS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  lightness,  strength,  quality,  and  fitness  of 
the  fliers  to  the  purposes  intended,  and  saving  of  power. 


Eaton  ft  Ayer,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

BOBBINS,  SPOOLS,  SHUTTLES,  AND  SKEWERS,  FOR  SPINNING  AND 

WEAVING. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  good  quality  and  workmanship.  There 
are  also  features  of  novelty  and  utility  in  the  self-threading  shuttles, 
and  in  the  iron  rings  applied  to  spinning  bobbins,  for  the  Sawyer  & 
Rabbeth  spindles,  and,  also,  to  roving  bobbins. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Robert  Adams,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

DYED  MOSQUITO  NETTINGS. 

Report  —  Commended  for  smoothness,  strength,  brightness,  and 
evenness  in  coloring. 

George  Stratford,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

OAKUM. 

Report,  —  Commended  ibr  excellent  quality  and  softness  of  texture. 


Wortendyke  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wortendyke,  New  Jersey. 

COTTON  LAMP  WICKING. 

Report*  —  Commended  for  the  good  quality  and  softness  of  their 
products. 
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Gloucester  Gingham  Mills,  Gloucester,  New  Jertej. 

GINGHAM  DRESS  GOODS. 

Repvfi.  —  Commendeil  for  good  quality,  nice  designs. 


G.  De  Witt,  Brothers,  ft  Co.,  Bellville,  New  Jersey. 

VENTILATED   ELASTIC    BREAST   PADS,  FIKE    BRASS  WIRE  THRCiD, 
FINE  WIRE  CLOTH. 

Btpori.  —  CommeDded  for  excellence  in  materiid,  flexibility  in  ibe 
cv^mbination  of  brass  wire  and  cotton  threads,  utility,  and  ecooomy. 
One  coil  brass  wire,  five  miles  long,  weighs  one  pound ;  wire  doth 
10,<W»  holes  or  meshes  per  square  inch. 


R.  D.  Wood  ft  Sons,  MiUviUe,  New  Jersey. 

CALENDER  FOR  COTTOM  GOODS. 

R^ts*rt^  —  Commeihied  for  good  workmanship,  material,  and  fito«M 
K>r  the  inteniieti  jvurpose. 

WiHiun  Crmbb,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

H  Vv  KLE:5^  CARD  CLOTHING.  WOOL  COMBS,  PICKER  TEETH,  COXB 
PIN5,  GILLS,  &C. 

t>^.^.^ — C  :v-u:e:>U\i  for  superior  quality  and  utility  of  all  the 
r.u:v..r.     Art:.  *,;.^  exhibitt^L  anil  fitness  for  their  respective  purposes. 

NEW  YORK. 


J-  ft  W.  LyalL  New  York,  N.  Y. 

'.r:\  r-v.^T:  "\  :  '-^v<,         ci»e>ets,  canvas,  seamless  bags, 
t;  c\>;rKT>.  cotton  sheetings, 

;  .  •  •       V.  .    :v.  "        :  r  ihe  vj^rit-iy,  extent,  and  im|>ortnnoe  of  tlie 
X .   •  X . :        . !       iv>>::;\r  motion,  its  wide  range  of  applic  ibili:}. 
>  vx  '  -  ;      :  .:-  v>^:?i  ie^i  excrilence  of  design,  tx)U5itructi«»ii. 


T-^f        A  STf  ATT.  Cotrcw  MGs,  Utica,  New  York. 

.        x^ivj-  \        v\:^  >H:st:Nw>,  rXBLEACHED  AND  BLEACHFD. 

V    •  V,     .         ^  tV:>r:c  in  various  widths,  of  great  ex- 
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Wm.  Horrabin,  Cohoes,  New  York. 
ANTI-FRICTION  TOP  ROLLERS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellent  quality  and  fitness  for  the  in- 
tended purposes,  with  economy  of  cost  and  use. 


J.  WUdc  ft  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
COCOANUT  FIBRE  CARPETS. 

Report,  —  Striped  and  plain  carpet,  of  unusual  evenness  and  general 
excellence. 

American  Linoleum  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
LINOLEUM  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  beauty  and  finish  of  their  designs  and 
colors,  and  excellent  qualities  of  the  cloth. 


Lawrence,  Waterbury,  ft  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JUTE  BAGGING. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  its  very  excellent  manufacture  and  ita 
adaptability  to  baling  cotton. 


American  Linen  Thread  Co.,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 
LINEN  THREAD  AND  TARN. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  smoothness,  evenness,  and  excellence,  in 
all  respects,  of  their  flax  products,  of  American  manufacture. 


McCrossen  ft  Fair,  New  York. 
COTTON  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  style,  finish,  color,  and  quality. 

Walcott  ft  CampbeU,  New  York  MUls,  New  York. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Fine  bleached  cottons,  firm,  uniform,  well  bleached  and 
6nished,  of  very  superior  quality. 
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OREGON. 

Parrish  ft  Miller,  Jefferson,  Oregon. 
FLAX  IN   THE   STRAW   AND  LINT. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  extraordinary  length,  great  strength, 
superior  gloss,  and  silky  softness. 

State  of  Oregon. 

FLAX. 

Report.  —  Very  fair  quality,  considerable  strength,  good  color,  tod 
well  prepared. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thomas  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
POWER  LOOMS  AND  WINDING  MACniNES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellent  construction,  numerous  features 
of  novelty,  simplicity,  and  utility,  facility  for  working,  economj  of 
labor  in  attending,  cheapness,  and  quality  of  work  produced. 

R.  T.  White  ft  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CARPET  WARPS. 

Rf'porf.  —  Commended  for  general  giKxi  quality. 

Albion  Print  Works,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 
P  Y  K  1>  A  N  D    P  R  I  N  T  K  I>    COTTON  FABRICS. 

lirpnrf.  —  Coninionded  for  great  variety  of  color  and  extvllfm^  of 
dviinir  ami  tiiiishing.  Ix^th  in  solid  colors  and  plain  black  for  suiting?. 


Sellers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WFKK  CLOTH  FOR  PAPKR  MACHINE:*. 

—  Coninu-nded  for  exi't'll<'n(*e  in  (piality  of  niat«^rial  .U"i 
WO!  kinaiiNhip :  vny  lioavy  and  floxible  ;  72  inchei*  wide,  .'JO  f-ei  lung. 

E.  Darby  &  Son,  Penn  Wire  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WIRE   <;ooi»S   IN   VARIETY  AND  NOVELTY. 

JCd^iii.  —  Ni»N t  il V  in  trellisos,  binl  cages,  flower  stainK  and  cas«i 
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garden  fencing.  Commended  for  general  excellence  in  design,  mate- 
rial, and  manufacture. 

Claghom,  Herring,  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
RAW  COTTON  IN  VARIETY. 

Report,  —  The  best  exhibit  of  commercial  bales  of  raw  cotton  from 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  also,  cotton  in  the  seed  and  on  the  plant. 

Qarsed  Bros.,  Frankford,  Pa. 

TICKINGS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  superior  quality,  brilliancy  in  colors, 
strength  of  cloth. 

David  Trainer  ft  Sons,  Omego  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lin  wood.  Pa. 

TICKINGS. 

Report, — These  tickinjjrs  are  strictly  first  class,  and  excel  in  Her- 
ringbone twill.  Commended  for  fineness  of  yam,  peculiarly  good 
class. 

John  Paman  ft  Co.,  Conestoga  Steam  Mills,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

TICKING. 

Report.  —  60  inch  wide ;  specially  noteworthy.  Commended  for 
excellence  of  materials,  color,  and  weaving  good  variety. 


Thomas  Potter,  Sons,  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OIL  CLOTH. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  their  very  great  variety,  excellent  quality, 
numerous,  original,  and  artistic  designs,  rich  finish,  and  colors  admira- 
ble in  every  way. 

S.  Thornton  ft  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COLORED  COTTON  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  farmers'  and  miners'  cotton  checks ;  excel- 
lence of  color  and  fabric ;  well  designed  in  styles,  and  very  durable. 


Conestogo  Mills,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
DTKD  CANTON  FLANNELS  GENUINE  NANKEENS. 

Report. —  Commended  for  variety  and  beauty  of  colors;  smooth, 
strong,  and  fine  fabric,  specially  in  silky  finish ;  durability ;  genuine 
nankeens,  excellent  in  quality  of  cotton  and  fabric. 
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Wm.  Simpson  ft  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRINTED    AND  DYED    COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  great  varietj-,  novelty,  and  excellcDoe  in 
design  and  execution,  in  mourning  and  half-mourning  prints,  ohn- 
marine  blue,  garancine  chocolate,  and  dyed  calicoes,  in  solid  bUck 
alpaca  finish ;  and  for  regularity  and  evenness  of  fabrics. 


Pretty,  Grimes,  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRINTED    AND    DYED    COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  dyed  "solid  bladu**  in 
logwood  and  aniline ;  and  neatness  in  design  and  clearness  of  execu- 
tion, in  balf-mouruing  prints. 


Andreas,  Kartell,  ft  Co.,  Pennypack  Print  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pi. 

PRINTED  CALICOES  AND  SHIRTINGS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  "  imitation  oil  colors "  in 
reds  and  greens ;  and  prints  in  imitation  of    German  ginghams'*  and 

dress  goods. 

Wood  &  Haslam,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
DYED    COTTON    YARNS    AND  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commendod  for  excellence  in  color  and  design  in  Turkf  j 
red  yarns  and  table  cloths. 

David  S.  Brown  ft  Co.,  for  the  Gloucester  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the 
Ancana  Printing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

riJINTKI)   COTTON   FAlUtK  S. 

Report.  —  To  the  Glouccst^^r  Manufacturiug  Co.,  for  excellence  in 
design,  colors,  and  execution  in  mourning  prints,  slu^plienls'  plaids,  and 
shirtings.  To  the  Ancana  Printing  Co.,  for  variety  and  exot*lK*mt*, 
especially  in  li^lit  cliintzes,  striped  percales  in  high  colors,  haudkrr- 
chief>,  flags,  oil  black  and  laven<hT  prints  and  aniline  black  calicot** 
with  lii^nres  in  steam  colors,  and  also  for  {>o1onai8e  t^uitings. 

Millville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SILESIAS,   \VIN1K>W  HOLLANDS,  U.MBRKLLA  CLOTH. 

Rt'p(trt.  —  Specialty,  fine  colors,  fabrics  of  good  finish. 
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Millville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SPECIAL  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellent  Tillott  cloth ;  also  for  tracing 
muslin,  superior  in  quality,  and  waterproof  to  be  used  with  ink  or 
pencil. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Peabody  Mills,  Providence,  R.  I. 
COLORED  COTTON  GOODS,  COLORED  PRINTS,  AND  COLORED  SUITINGS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  superiority  of  fabric,  smoothness,  econ- 
omy, and  adaptation;  colors  clear  and  well-defined,  and  in  very  large 
variety.    Also,  for  non-fading  qualities  of  colors.  - 


Hopti  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PENTAGRAPH  ENGRAVING  MACHINE  FOR  CALICO  PRINTERS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  novelty  in  some  of  the  details,  and 
altogether  beautifully  and  accurately  made. 

Providence  Machine  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
SLUBBING,  INTERMEDIATE  AND  FINK  COTTON  ROVING-FRAME. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  good  workmanship  and  quality  of  ma- 
chines ;  and  for  the  superior  work  produced  by  them. 


Hamilton  Webbing  Co.,  Wickford,  R.  I. 
WEBBING   FOR    BOOT    AND    SHOE  STRAPS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence,  strength,  good  color,  and  fit- 
ness for  service. 

Qreene  ft  Daniels,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
SEWING  COTTON. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  economy,  adaptability,  and  good  finish 
of  the  three-cord  sewing  cotton. 


Report. 


Putnam  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
COLORED  COTTON  GOODS. 

—  Colored  curtain  hollands  a  specialty  ;  great  variety  and 
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Bc»v«itT  of  de»giis ;  colors  remarkablj  good  ;  blue  mottled.  Dew  aod 
adminbltj,  £ibric  excellent 


Lonsdale  Co^  Lonsdale,  R.  L 

COLORED  SATEENS. 

Raport,  —  Commended  for  remarkably  fine  qnalitj,  beauty  of  the 
stik  iinislu  and  superioritj  of  coloring ;  the  cloth  being  very  superior, 
;iuii  the  ^ftbric  excellent  in  all  respects. 


Uxnoo  Waddxni^  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
COLOKEO  COTTON  WADDIHO  AND  BATTING. 

—  Commended  for  excellent  quality  of  material ;  well  pre- 
pttpAU  -ivct  and  thorooghly  glazed ;  large  variety  and  evenness ;  with 
^jetMnii  ciftfiipCibtlicT  to  use. 

^  !£.  «3mB!K  A  Sao»  Qfde  Bteachery  and  Print  Works,  River  Point,  R.  L 
rRDTTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

iKspMrf.  —  Commeniied  for  the  excellence  of  their  Washington 
*jc*ttc:s.  in  iaueict^a  oil  colors,  in  ruby  and  green ;  excellent  imitation 
H  ^uvw  vir^KS!>  deliRrate  coloring  in  robes,  and  steam  colors  is 


Ricisrccd  Man^Lfacturing  €0.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
rSINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

V  "^  i-  —  £i:x-  rA^l  :?r  excellence  in  pink  frockings,  garandoe 
*n  'aw^.  cn.:  >caL:>ijU"^i  ^r:iy  >;vles  in  calicoes. 

MAnviZe  Co^  Providence,  R.  1. 
BLEACHED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

V'.^  -    -  v\'r-3ser.oeii   for  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  fine 

B.  B  Jfc  R.  Knight,  Providence,  R.  I. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

V  vv^«      vVr/rv:v.t\l  for  the  full  line  of  bleached  cottons,  eicel- 
►  a  "  Tr>4xv;>  in  :htir  >everal  styles. 


r><  T   Y  Srr.:th  Mjinufacturinf^  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

V  v%  '      vV:\',:iH*rvu>l  fv^r  evenness,  purity,  and  good  finish. 
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Slater  Cotton  Co^  Providence,  R.  I. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  very  even  quality  of  their  bleached 
shirtings,  known  as  the  "  Pride  of  the  West.*' 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


I.  M.  Seabrook,  S.  C. 
SEA  ISLAND  COTTON  (rAW). 

Report.  —  Commended  for  extra  length,  strength,  and  fineness  of 
staple. 

Wm.  Qumey,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  S.  A.  Beckett,  of  John  Island,  S.  C. 

SKA  ISLAND  COTTON. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  unusual  fineness,  length,  strength,  and 
preparation. 


ADDENDA. 

H.  W.  Butterworth  ft  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DRTING  MACHINES   FOR  COTTON  FABRICS,  AND    DTEINO  MACHINR8 
FOR  COTTON  WARPS. 

Report.  —  Commended  as  excellent  in  design,  arrangement,  and 
construction,  possessing  features  of  novelty  and  utility,  and  fitness  to 
the  intended  purposes. 


AWARDS  TO  FOREIGN  EXHIBITORS. 

GROUP  VIII. 


JUDGES. 
American. 

Edward  Atkinson,  Secretary  Boston,  Mass. 

Hugh  Waddf.ll,  Jr  Savannah,  Ga. 

Col.  Edward  Richardson  .......  Jackson,  Miss. 

A.  D.  LocKwooD  Providence,  R.  1. 

Charle.'i  H.  Wolff  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Col.  Samof.l  Webber,  C.  £  Manchester,  N.  H. 

George  O.  Baker  Selma,  Ala. 

Foreign. 

Isaac  Watts,  President  Great  Britain. 

W.  W.  HuLSE,  C.  E  

Don  Alvardo  de  la  Gandara  *  Spain. 

Major  Arnold  Goldy   Switzerland. 

Prof.  GrsTAV  Hekrmann  Germany. 

Prof.  Joseph  Dassi  luly. 

Mem  Rodrigues  de  Vasconcellos  Portugal. 


AUSTRALIA. 

E.  W.  Rudder  Kcmpscy,  Nei*  South  Wales,  Australia. 

FIBRE  OF  gigantic  NETTLE-TREF- 

Rrporf.  —  Fibre  of  gigantic  nettle-tree  and  hark  of  Rvcamore-tree : 
ivninioniltil  for  discovery  of  fibre  and  adaptation  for  trade  puqK)i»e>: 
utiliiy  ;  cvmparative  smoothness. 

Thomas  Longmire,  Kooroocheang,  Smeaton,  Victoria,  Australia. 
FLAX  stalks,  seeds,  AND  JUTE. 

Krporf,  —  Very  fuir  sjKH'imens,  of  good  quality. 


Thomas  McPhcrson  &  Co.,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 
JUTE. 

Report, — I^)ng  and  soft  jute,  strong  in  fibre  and  of  very  goo^l  quality 
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Commissioners  for  Queensland,  Australia. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Report.  —  A  large  and  interesting  collection  of  fibres  of  vegetable 
origin,  destined  to  be  of  great  future  importance  in  manufactures. 

Botanical  Gardens,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

FIBRES  OF  DIFFERENT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  discovery,  adaptation  for  trade  purposes, 
>er8everanee  in  preparation  thereof,  general  utility  of  following  fabrics: 
lume  tree,  bottle  tree,  lantern  flower,  Chinese  grass,  cloth  plant,  free 
lettle ;  large  assortment  of  great  variety  ;  good-colored  jute. 

Government  of  Queensland,  Australia. 

RAW  COTTON. 

Report.  —  Eight  small  samples  upland  cotton,  well  handled,  and 
kir  staple. 

J.  C.  Reed,  Gov.  of  Gaol,  Darlinghunt,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Australia. 

MATTING  MADE  BY  THE  ABORIGINES. 

Report.  —  Commeuded  for  excellence  in  quality  and  variety  of 
product. 

Royal  Commissioners  for  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
vegetable  fibres  exhibited,  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
uture  development  of  manufacturing  industry. 

AUSTRIA. 

Jas.  Parma  Tichan,  Moravia,  Austria. 

MARSEILLKS  TUFTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  material,  manufacture  of 
:hoice  patterns,  remarkable  good  work  in  tufling,  great  variety  of 
)attems. 

Ignaz  Ricbter  &  Sons,  Veidergnind,  Bohemia,  Austria. 
COTTON  VELVETS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  great  variety  of  distinctly  shaded  colors. 
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coTwiMj  folly  ooe  hundred  and  twenty  different  colorings,  entirely 
odorless,  eTcnoess  of  fabric,  silky  finish,  durability. 


Weissman  ft  Grohmann,  Vienna,  Austria. 
COTTON  AND  LINEN  THREAD. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  colors  and  quality  of  the 
thresMls. 


Rei^nhart,  Raymann,  ft  Kufferle,  Vienna,  Austria. 

LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report  —  Commended  for  great  beauty  of  design  and  excclli-nre  of 
executioa,  in  colored  bordered  damask  table  linen,  as  well  as  superior 
t&»le  in  coloring;  also  for  novelty  in  linen  shawls  and  scarfs. 

Cart  Siegel,  Vienna,  Austria. 
LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  and  adai>tability  of  tJie 
sheetings  and  napkins. 

Johann  Narboth,  Vienna,  Austria. 

HEMP  FIBRES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellent  quality  of  the  undressed  rotted 
and  unrotted  hemp,  and  its  adaptability  for  the  purpose  of  (•oniage. 


Agricultural  and  Forestry  Union,  at  Newstadt,  Moravia,  Austria. 
FLAX  AND  TOW. 

Report.  —  Dressed  flax,  of  various  qualities,  in  all  states  of  })n»<:r»^ 
fnxn  the hackle"  to  the  **dresseil  line,"  prepared  after  the  BeLHaQ 
roeibod. 

AZORES. 


The  Committee  of  Port  Delgado,  St.  Michael,  Asores. 
FLAX  AND  YAKNS  OF  SAME. 

Jfrfv*^, —  Commended  for  excellence  of  the  samples  of  flax 
>e,^«  a«d  bleached  linen  yarns,  and  also  tlie  tow,  and  yarns  of  ^ 

siame<   

Juand  de  Perreira,  Payal,  Asores. 

MATS. 

1^,,^^  —  Cv>mmendeil  for  ingenuity  and  excellence  of  the  roil* 
»le  »>f  fine  sliavings. 
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J.  L.  Dabney,  Payal,  Azores. 

GRASS    AND    STRAW  GOODS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence,  economy,  and  adaptability  of 
fibres  and  fabrics. 


Manuel  Machado,  Fayal,  Azores. 

MATTINGS,  &C. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  excellence,  economy,  and  adaptability 
of  the  mattresses  and  pillow  mats,  brushes,  and  other  articles  made  of 
fine  shavings. 

BELGIUM. 

Canlez  Bottelier,  Bruges,  Belgium. 
FLAXB8. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  very  good  quality  and  nice  variety,  spe- 
cially in  strong,  soft,  and  decent  long  flaxes. 


A.  Baertsoen  &  Buysse,  Qhent,  Belgium. 
DTED   VELVETEEN    OF   COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  durability  and  general  excellence,  rich- 
ness, and  finish,  harmony  of  colors. 


Emilie  Idreus,  Brussels,  Belgium.  * 
DYED  COTTON  YARNS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  depth,  variety,  and  delicacy  in  coloring, 
with  the  best  quality  of  materials  in  all  respects. 


Joseph  Sak  Valdens,  Tumhart,  Province  of  Antwerp,  Belgium. 
FLAX  TICKING  AND  AWNIXO  STKIPES. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  color  and  quality  of  the 
tickings  and  awning  stripes. 

William  Wilford,  Tamise,  Bast  Flanders,  Belgium. 
LINEN  CANVAS  AND  SAMPLES  OF  FLAX. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  and  adaptability  of  the 
sail  cloth,  and  the  superior  evenness  of  fabric 
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Camille  Deros  ft  Brother,  Conetnd,  Belgium. 

LIXCN  AND  COTTON  PANTALOONERT  AND  COUTILS. 

Bepori.  —  Commended  for  general  excellence  and  adaptabtlitj  of  the 
linen  to  cotton  pantaloonerj,  good  taste  in  design,  and  skill  in  weaving ; 
and,  aUo.  for  excellence  in  coloring  and  fiibric  of  ooutils. 


Jacques  de  Brands,  Alost,  Belgium. 

LIXEX  DAXASK  AND  DIAPERS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  very  great  beauty  in  design  and  so- 
perior  exctrllence  of  tahric  and  execution  of  the  damask  table  linens. 


Rey  Senion,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

LINEN  FABRICS. 

Bfport,  —  Commended  for  great  variety  and  excellent  quality  of 
the  articles  exhibited,  viz. :  household  linen  in  all  forms,  damask  loom 
die^  sheetings  and  huckabucks. 


Van  Damme  Brothers,  Roulers,  East  Flanders,  Belgium. 

LINEN  FABRICS. 

-r. —  Commended  for  the  great  excellence  and  adaptability  for 

o\^:hi:ji:  tor  the  laboring  clas*^,  —  of  the  indigo  blue  linen  ;  aud  aIm), 
K>r  ;he  >iuwor  exoellriice  of  the  coloring. 


Linens  Eliaert  of  Eliaert-cools,  Alost,  East  Flanders,  Belgium. 

LINEN  YARN?  AXD  SEWING  THREAD. 

»V  :  -      —  Cv^iiiiueiuieil  for  general  good  quality  of  yarns  and  thread?; 

Societe  de  la  Lys,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
LlXEX  AND  JUTE  TARNS. 

.V  ;      — 1\  r.::ue:.v:evi  for  general  excellence  in  quality  of  Tsrn; 
:  .  t  v<  .^..vl  e^tiiiie>>»  streiiinh  and  desirable  color  of  yams. 


Vah  J<  \V>-r.cketc  Brothers  ft  Alsberge,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

FirvCHEP  TARNS  AND  THREADS. 

A*--:-  —  l\^iv/.;u r.  u\i  for  £^ueral  good  quality  of  products:  fiD« 
whiu  v^:  oii  .u  '.u\i  \:irr.>;  >;rea^h  of  yams  and  threads. 
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Henry  Le  Clercq,  Courtray,  Belgium. 

FLAX. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  superior  excellence  of  quality ;  splendid 
collection  of  the  flaxes  of  Belgium ;  beautiful  colors ;  rare  softness  of 
filfre ;  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  exhibition. 

Qoraert  Brothers,  Alost,  East  Flanders,  Belgium. 

JDTB  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Ck>mmended  for  the  economy  of  fabrication,  excellence  of 
quality,  and  adaptability  to  purpose  of  the  jute  bagging  and  bags  for 
salt,  grain,  &c.,  and  also  for  the  evenness  of  the  sail  cloth. 

B  RAZI  L. 

Rebello  ft  Co.,  BrazH. 
COARSE  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Ck>m mended  for  the  even  spinning,  good  color,  and  excel- 
lent combination  of  their  striped  osnabnrgs. 

Dr.  Martens,  Bahia,  Brazil. 

VEOETABLE  FIBRES. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  value  of  the  fibres  of  Urena  La- 
tatu  and  Astrocaryum  Tucuma,  snitaible  for  cordage,  fish  lines,  and 
hammocks. 

Province  of  Parana,  BraziL 

FLAX  JUTE. 

Report.  —  Fair  quality  of  flax  jute  is  recommended. 

SeTerine  Leite,  BraziL 
VEGETABLE  HAIR. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  good  quality  and  great  variety  of  the 
fibre,  in  all  its  processes.  Novelties  in  manufactured  goods  thereof ; 
variety  in  specialties. 

Province  of  Bahia,  Brazil. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  value  for  purposes  of  cordage,  of  the 
fibre  of  Fourcroya  Gigantea. 
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EAST  INDIA  COLONIES. 


Botanical  Museum,  Buientenzorg,  Java,  E.  I.  Colooiet. 
VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Report.  —  A  large  and  various  collection  of  fibres  of  vegetable 
origin,  destined  to  be  of  great  future  importance  to  mana&ctorers. 

EGYPT. 


National  Museum,  Egypt. 
FLAX  AND  SILK  IMITATIONS,  BARKS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  good  quality  and  color,  and  great  variety 
of  flax  and  for  fine  silk  imitations ;  for  great  variety  of  barks. 

*  FIJI  ISLANDS. 

Ryder  Brothers,  Mango  Islands,  FijL 
SEA  ISLAND  COTTON. 

Report.  —  It  being  the  best  sample  of  cotton  exhibited,  and  verr 
extraordinary  in  length  of  staple,  fineness  and  strength  and  good 
handling. 

FRANCE. 


Vran  &  Co.,  Lille,  France. 

LINEN  THREADS  AND  TWINES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  and  variety  of  the  linw 
threads  and  twines. 

Meunier  &  Co.,  France,  Paris. 

LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  exquisite  beauty  in  design  ami  exe- 
cution, of  the  damask  table  linen  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  othtr 
f:il)rics. 

W.  Walckcr,  Paris,  France. 
MILITARY  AND  GARDEN  TENTS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  very  great  variety  of  military,  picnic 
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and  garden  tents,  combining  excellence  of  material,  with  convenience 
of  form  and  extreme  strength, '  and  simplicity  of  adjustment  in  a 
remarkable  degree. 

Cartier  Bresson,  Paris,  Prance. 
SEWING  COTTON. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  quality  and  color,  of  the 
sewing  cotton  exhibited. 

C.  M.  Raffin,  Widow  ft  Son,  Prance. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  excellent  quality,  both  in  fabric  and 
color,  of  the  tarlatans  and  muslins  exhibited. 


A.  Cheffray,  Maroure,  near  Rouen,  Prance. 

FURNITURE  HANGINGS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  beauty  of  design,  excellence  of  com- 
bination of  colors,  and  adaptability  to  purpose,  of  the  cotton  and  linen 
hangings  and  curtains. 

Hapebruck  Brothers,  Comines,  Prance. 

LINEN  THREADS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  in  quality,  variety  in  color, 
and  the  very  neat  manner  of  putting  up  for  use  of  the  linen  sewing 
threads. 

Khedive  of  Egypt. 
Report,  —  About  4,000  samples  of  raw  cotton  taken  from  sales  in 
the  last  four  years.    A  large  and  varied  exhibit  of  Egyptian  cotton 
samples,  of  excellent  staple. 

GERMANY. 


S.  Mejrer  ft  Co.,  Bielefeld,  Germany. 

LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  great  excellence  and  variety  in  the  col- 
lection of  linen  shirt  fronts,  collars,  and  cuffs,  and  for  adaptability  and 
economy  of  fabrics. 

Steam-Netting  Pactory  and  Weaving  Mills,  Itzehoe,  Holstein,  Germany. 

NETS  AND  SAIL  CLOTH. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  very  good  quality  of  cotton  and  linen 
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nets;  first-rate  workmanship ;  goods  made  of  the  hest  jan  fntk  grail 
care.   * 

Rolffs  ft  Co^  SUgfeld,  Gennanj. 
PRIKTED  COTTOK  HA1IDBEBCBIBF8. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  great  Tariety  and  good  execotioo,  tssts 
in  design,  and  brilliancy  in  colors,  as  well  as  for  norelties  in  sC^  ia 

printed  handkerchiefe. 

SchUcper  Banm,  Blbeffeld»  Qemaoj. 
PRINTBD  OOTTOW  FABRICS* 

Report. — Commended  for  great  Tariety  and  beauty  is  design,  xmj 
superior  excellence  in  colors  and  ezecation  not  only  in  madder  s^isii 
but  in  a  great  variety  of  combination  with  aniline^  artiikaal  alaoriaflk 
ultramarine  blue,  and  straw  colors. 

Weigeit  ft  Co^  Berlint  Oermaay; 
COTTOK,  CHBKILLB,  8BAWLB,  dbO. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  novelty  of  fiibric,  exodlent  qoafity  ef  Ail 
especial  specimen  of  cotton  goods,  beauty  of  coloring,  and  eoooooiy  of 
cost 

H.  Lowenberg,  Charlottenberg,  near  Berlint  Qermanj. 

IMITATION  OF  LEATHER  RELIEF  ORNAMEMTS  FOR  HATS,  BOOTS,  AXP 

SUOES. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  novelty  of  material,  variety  of  objeca 

and  fitness  to  the  purpose  intended. 


Mechanical  Cotton-Velvet  Weaving  Co.,  Hanover,  Qexmaoy. 

COTTON  VELVETS  AND  VELVETEENS. 

Report.  —  One  of  the  most  artistic  exhibits  in  the  Exposition,  blend- 
ing of  colors  excellent,  texture  and  finish  superb,  elegant,  durable, 
extjuisitelj  tasteful.  The  colors  and  fiibric  blend  so  harmooiottdr 
and  are  so  exceedingly  well  done  as  to  give  the  appearance  and  finiik 
of  silk  velvet.  The  new  black,  in  various  shades,  is  full  of  ligbt  uA 
lustre,  a  complete  triumph,  in  both  finish  and  color. 

A.  Gross  ft  Co.,  Bruckaol,  Baden,  Qermanj. 
COLORED  COTTON  YKLYBTa. 

Report,  —  These  goo<ls  are  low  priced,  and  for  the  lower  gndeii 
exhibit  good  workmanship  and  remarkable  varietj  in  bright  colors 
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Karl  Kauffmann,  Bentlinger,  Wirtemburg,  Germany. 
COLORED-WOVEN  QUILTS. 

Report.  —  Ck)mmended  for  excellence  in  design,  weaving,  colors, 
economy. 

Collective  Exhibit  of  Wirtemberg  Linen  Manufacturers,  Germany. 
LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  great  variety  and  general  excellence 
'>f  the  &bric8. 


Collective  Exhibit  from  the  Gladbach  District,  Germany. 
COTTON  AND  MIXED  GOODS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  great  variety  of  fabrics;  excellence  of 
design ;  well  made  throughout,  durable,  economical,  and  altogether  a 
thoroughly  well  assorted  exhibit. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

J.  B.  Brown  ft  Co.,  London,  England. 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING  FOR  ENCLOSING  POULTRY,  PHEAS- 
ANTS, DOGS,  &C. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  assortment  from  four  inches 
to  one-half  inch  size  of  meshes,  material,  workmanship,  economy,  regu- 
larity of  meshes,  for  quality,  and  manner  of  galvanizing. 


N.  Greening  ft  Sons,  Warrington,  England. 

WOVEN  WIRE. 

Report  —  Commended  for  excellence  ia  material,  regularity  of 
meshes,  smoothness  of  wire,  strength  of  fabric,  very  wide  in  heavy 
wire,  woven  fabrics,  general  purposes,  fbr  malt  kilns,  rice  and  flour 
mills ;  general  mining  purposes. 


Cox  Brothers,  Dundee,  Scotland; 

JCTE  CORDS. 

Report.  —  Dressed  cords,  jute  yarn,  carpet  twist,  and  dyed  twist ; 
oommended  for  superior  evenness  and  smoothness,  and  excellent  color 
in  the  dyed  goods. 
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and  engraving,  in  printed  cotton  fabrics  for  dresses  and  furniture 
chintzes  and  madder  colors,  of  great  excellence  and  beautj. 


J.  ft  P.  Coats,  Paisley,  Great  Britain. 
SEWING  COTTON. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  superior  strength,  and  excellent  quality 
of  spool  cotton. 

Marshall  ft  Co.,  Leeds,  England. 

LINEN  SEWING  THREADS  AND  OTHERS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  superior  excellence  in  quality  and  color 
of  threads,  specialties  and  general  variety  of  goods,  splendid  collection 
of  goods  in  every  respect 

Ferguson  Brothers,  Holmehead  Works,  near  Carlisle,  Great  Britain. 
DYED  SILESIA  SATEFNS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  fineness  of  texture,  superior  colors,  superb 
dyeing,  with  a  finish  of  remarkable  excellence,  the  harmony  and  blend- 
ing of  colors  is  exceedingly  fine,  also,  in  great  variety. 


Pairbaine,  Kennedy  ft  Naylor,  Leeds,  England. 
MACHINERY  FOR  PREPARING  AND  SPINNING  JUTE,  &C. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  design,  arrangement,  and 
c;onatruction  of  the  machines,  and  for  the  qaality  and  economy  of  their 
productions. 

Saml.  Lawson  ft  Sons,  Hope  Poundry,  Leeds,  England. 
MACHINERY  FOR  CORDING,  PREPARING,  AND  SPINNING  JUTE,  &C. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  design,  arrangement  and 
construction  and  smoothness  in  working  of  the  machines,  resulting  in 
mperior  and  economical  production. 


Howard  ft  Ballough,  Accrington,  England. 
CARDING  ENGINE,  DRAWING  FRAME   (INTERMEDIATE  RING  FRAME). 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  very  great  novelty  and  originality  of 
the  electric  stop-motion,  which  overcomes  one  of  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties incident  to  the  intermediate  roving  frame,  and  is  also  of  givat 
value  as  applied  to  the  card  and  drawing  frame,  and  for  gooil  workman- 
ship and  excellence  of  machines. 
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Thomas  Gadd,  Manchester,  Vjr%ff»nA 

EIGHT-COLOR    CALICO    PRINTING    MACHINE    AND    8TSAX  EHGUI; 
ALSO,  ROLLER  ENGRAVING  MACHINERY. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  great  exoelleooe  in  design,  Arrangeme&t 
and  €x>n8tn]ction ;  fitness  for  the  purpose  intended ;  eoonomj  tod 
adaptation  to  pnblic  wants. 

Piatt  Bros,  ft  Co.,  Oldham,  Eng^land. 
LONG  STAPLE  COTTON  GIN. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  originalitj  of  invention,  perfection  io 
construction,  and  adaptation  to  public  wants  in  ginning  of  long  staple 
cotton  or  ^  sea  island  cotton."  It  ginned  in  presence  of  the  judges,  in 
thirty  minutes,  247}  pounds  of  sea  island  long-staple  seed  oottoo  (or 
equal  to  the  capacity  of  about  a  twenty-five-saw  gin  on  short  staple 
cotton),  without  injury  to  the  lint,  requiring  about  one-half  the  power 
of  the  saw  gin,  the  work  being  perfectly  done. 


Thomas  Hall,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

HAND  PAINTED  CLOTHS,  IN  IMITATION  OP  TAPESTRY,  FOE  WALL 
DECORATION. 

Report,  —  The  novel  application  of  scene  decorations  for  domesde 
purposes,  carried  out  by  two  very  effective  landscape  paintings,  siie 
9x6  f^et,  painted  in  water-colors,  on  jute  canvas,  adapted  for  ioside 
walls  and  panels. 

Bowlinikon  Floor  Cloth  Manufacturing  Co.,  Manchester,  Engiaod. 

FLOOR  CLOTH. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  originality  in  material,  adaptation  to  pob- 
lie  wants  and  fitness  to  the  purposes  intended,  besides  good  qualitr. 
first  designs,  flexibility,  and  apparently  great  durability,  moderate 
prices. 

Michael  Nain  &  Co.,  Kirkcaldy,  Great  Britain. 
FLOOR  OIL  CLOTHS. 

Report. —  Commended  for  excellent  workmanship  and  material,  for 
tasteful  designs  and  beautiful  colors,  extraordinary  and  unequalled 
size ;  for  flexibility  and  superior  quality. 


Wm.  Laird  &  Co.,  Cassimere  Linen  Works,  Porfur,  Scotland. 

LIXEN  FABRICS  AND  JUTE  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  general  excellence  and  utility,  and  greit 
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variety  of  fiibrics,  in  dnmask  loom,  dies,  sheetings,  ducks,  towelling, 
osoaburgs,  buckram,  paddings,  stair  coverings,  seamless  bags,  hessians, 
borse-cloths. 

Robert  McBride  ft  Co.,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
COTTON  AND  MIXED  COTTON  AND  LINEN  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  neatness  of  design,  and  clearness  of  print- 
ing on  linen  lawns ;  superior  fineness  and  excellence  of  Swiss  mulls, 
and  other  cotton  fabrics. 

York-Street  Spinning  Co.,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report  —  Ck>mmended  for  excellence  of  linen  sheetings  and  printing 
linens ;  novelty  in  linen  brocades,  skill  in  printed  linen!>,  and  general 
variety  and  excellence  of  fitbrics. 


Henry  Matter  ft  Co.,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Ck)mmended  for  excellence  and  fineness  of  fabric,  beauty 
of  design,  and  embroidery  in  linen  handkerchiefs,  cufis,  and  collars ; 
and  also,  on  printed  linen  handkerchief,  for  excellence  in  design  and 
printing. 

John  S.  Brown  ft  Sons,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  CJomnien'led  for  superior  excellence  and  beauty  in  design 
and  execution  in  damask  table  linen ;  extraordinary  fineness  in  diapers, 
hanilkerchiefs,  and  yam,  and  great  excellence  in  linen  frontings  and 
sheetings,  and  for  general  perfection  of  fabrics. 


Fenton,  Connor,  ft  Co.,  Linen  Hall,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence  and  variety  of  exhibit  and  su- 
perior quality  of  fronting  linens,  linen  dress  goods  and  printed  lawns. 


J.  N.  Richardson,  Sons,  ft  Owden,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Ck>mmended  for  excellence  and  beauty  in  design  and  exe- 
cution, in  damask  table  linen ;  superior  fineness  and  quality  of  linen 
fron tings  and  handkerchiefs. 
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Dicksosis,  Furguson,  ft  Co^  Belfast,  IreUmd. 

LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  superior  quality  of  huckabucks  and  hind- 
kerchiefs,  and  general  excellence  and  variety  of  articles. 


Greenmount  Flag  Spinning  Co.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  great  variety  and  excellent  qaalitj  ind 
adaptability  to  purpose  of  brown  and  striped  linen  drills,  awning  stripes, 
abeetings,  diapers,  stair  drills,  towels,  towelling,  and  borse-covers. 


Dunbar,  McMaster,  ft  Co.,  Gilford,  Ireland. 
LINEN  THREADS,  GRAY,  BLEACHED,  AND  DTED. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  superior  excellence  in  quality  and  colon; 
general  variety  of  products;  novelty  and  specialty  in  flosses;  spleodid 
collection  of  goods  in  every  respecL 


Ultathorae  ft  Co.,  Durham,  England. 

SHOE  THREADS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  superior  quality  and  evenness  of  ram*; 
great  variety  ami  brilliancv  of  colors  ;  great  utility  of  the  articles  man- 
ufactured. 

Frank  S.  Sandeman,  Manhattan  Works,  Dundee,  Scotland. 
LINEN  AND  JCTE  YARNS,  CANVAS  PADDINGS,  &C. 

Refwrt.  —  Commendeil  for  general  good  quality  in  yams  and  cauvas; 
novelty  in  imitation  of  human  hair  an<l  pads. 


John  Clark,  Jr.  ft  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

SEWING  COTTON. 

RejKtrt.  —  Commendetl  for  excellence  in  color,  quality,  and  finish  of 
the  six-cord  sewing  cotton. 

Jonas  Brook  ft  Brother,  Melthom  Mills,  Huddersfield,  England. 

SEW1N<;  COTTON. 

Report.  —  Conimen<le(l  for  variety  and  general  excellence  of  pn»<l- 
uct,  in  crochet,  embroidering,  and  sewing  cotton. 
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John  Dewhurst  ft  Sons,  Belle  Vue  Mills,  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  England. 
SEWING  COTTONS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  economy,  adaptability,  and  excellent 
finish  of  the  glace  three-cord  sewing  cotton. 


T.  ft  D.  Wilson,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

>  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  great  variety  and  excellent  quality 
of  the  cotton  fabrics,  notably  the  Swiss  mulls,  Victoria  lawns,  and 
other  goods  of  that  class,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
the  curuin  stuffs. 

HOLLAND. 


Dutch  Agricultural  Society,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
FLAX  HEMP. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  quality,  and  adaptability  to 
purpose,  of  the  dres>ed  flax  and  hemp. 


A.  P.  Van  Casteel,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
DRESSED  FLAX. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  great  length  and  excellent  quality  of 
fibre  of  the  Dutch,  Zealand,  and  Friesland  dressed  flax. 


Zealand  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Holland. 
DRESSED  FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  great  excellence  of  the  specimens  of 
dresstMl  hemp  and  flax. 

Dutch  Association  for  Encouragement  of  Industry,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
FLAX  LINSEED. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  first-rate  quality  of  fibre ;  strength  and 
Tigor  of  fibre ;  fine  dark  color  ;  softness  and  general  beauty  of  material. 

ITALY. 


Qorgeonic  Brothers,  Turin,  Italy. 
COTTON  QUILTS  AND  BLANKETS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  even  quality  in  the  weaving,  and  for 
excellent  taste  in  the  designing. 
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Vicshietti  Cesare,  Florence,  Italy. 
TINESTRO  GRASSES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  remarkable  flexibility ;  well  adapted  to 
the  various  uses  to  which  such  grasses  can  be  put. 


Polidoric  Count  Augnsto  Njrhiasif  Bologna,  Italy. 
GRASSES,  PREPARED,  GIKESTRO. 

Report.  —  Commended  as  well  prepared,  in  all  respects,  for  oom- 
merdal  purposes ;  fineness  and  tenadtj  of  fibre ;  well  adapted  to  the 
manufiicture  of  grass  goods. 

Bass,  Abaxote  ft  Co.,  Turin,  Italy. 
COTTON'  COUNTERPANES  AND  BLANKETS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  design  and  fiibrics,  tad 
adaptability  to  purpose. 

Remaggi  Brothers,  Naracchio,  Pisa,  Italy. 

LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence  and  adaptability  to  purpose, 
of  damasks  and  pantalooning. 


Pietro  F.  Fachini  ft  Co^  Bologna,  Italy. 
HEMP  AND  FLAX. 

/if7H>rf.  —  Commended  for  superior  excellence  in  raw,  scotched 
ami  comUxi  tlaxes  ami  hemps ;  great  strength  and  length  of  product* ; 
tine  lines  and  clear,  soft  tows ;  clearness  of  color  and  brigfatness  of 
wliiie  :inil  yellow  uusurpasseil.  Splendid  specimens  of  the  product  of 
Italy.  '   

L,  Kluitinger,  Bologna,  Italy. 
HEMP. 

Rt^ort.  —  Commemleti  for  very  great  variety  and  excellence  of  tbs 
collection  of  dres^eii  hemp  tibre,  of  extraordinary  fineness. 


Alessio  Brothers,  Milan,  Italy. 

COLORED  COTTON  TARNS. 

Ri^^Hirf,  —  Commenileil  for  evenness  and  excellence  in  color,  awl 
smixulnu'^  of  thread  in  the  turkey -red  cotton  yams. 
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Bernardo  Meda,  Monza,  Milan,  Italy. 
COLORED  COTTON  YARNS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  in  color  of  the  Turkey-red 
yarns. 

Paola  Vincenze,  Capi  Modena,  Italy. 
WOVEN  BRAIDS  AND  TRIMMINGS  OF  WOOD. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  ingenuity  and  evenness  of  fibre  of 
the  woven  braids  and  trimmings  made  of  wood  fibres,  representing  an 
important  branch  of  industry. 


J.  V.  Gentiluomi  ft  Co.,  Pisa,  Italy. 

COLORED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence  and  adaptability  in  fabric, 
design,  color,  and  variety  of  colored  cotton  fabrics. 


John  Pomara  ft  Co.,  Turin,  Italy. 

WIRE  CLOTH. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  great  variety  and  general  excellence 
of  the  samples  of  wire  cloth ;  ranging  from  very  coarse,  for  fencing 
purposes,  to  fine  wire  gauze. 

JAMAICA. 


Robert  Thompson,  Superintendent  Botanical  Gardens,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
SISAL  HEMP,  CHINA  GRASS,  ETC. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  great  utility  of  all  these  fibres  in  the  col- 
lection, especially  Sisal  hemp,  China  grass,  pine-apple,  bamboo,  lace- 
bark,  especially  adapted  for  ornamental  purposes ;  of  novelties,  and 
good  quality.  Utility  of  bamboo,  for  paper  manufacturing,  especially 
noted.    Rob.  Nimes,  Mrs.  G.  Brook,  works  of  lace  bark. 


Gordon  Town,  Jamaica. 
Robert  Thompson,  Superintendent  Government  Botanical  Gardens. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Report. —  Commended  for  the  larj^e  and  important  collection  of 
vegetable  fibres,  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  to  manufacturers. 
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JAPAN. 

T.  Asaya,  Tokio,  Japan. 

YBGlfiTABLE  FIBRES. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  value  of  the  collectioD  of  v^table 
fibres ;  viz.,  hemp,  ramie,  jute,  &c 


Association  of  Women,  Ki3roto,  Japan. 

COTTON  RUGS,  DANTSUOBL 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  pecidiar  method  of  working  oottoo 
into  a  useful  rug,  of  peculiarly  attractive  style. 


Imperial  Board  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industry,  Tokio,  Japan. 

COTTON  RUGS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  utility  and  adaptability  to  purpose, 
of  the  collection  of  plain  and  colored  mattings. 

Municipality  of  Osaka,  Japan. 

COTTON  RUGS. 

Report,  —  CouimondtHl  for  the  utility,  and  adaptability  to  intended 
purjMso,  of  iho  articles  exhibited. 

Local  Oovemment  of  Nara-ken,  Japan. 

Bl.EAi  llED  HEMP  CLOTH. 

A*r  —  Com:iionde»l  for  the  tineness  of  the  fabric  productnl  from 
hou^jv,  Aiid  adAPtahi.ity  to  the  purposes  of  clothing  for  which  it  I* 
intcr.dixl. 

LocaI  Government  of  Ni-i-gata-ken,  Japan. 
K  VMTE  TLOTH. 

,V.  :^    \   -  l  omtv.i  rvu\l    !\>r  the  variety  ami  adaptability  of  the 
c  t.iV' ..^      wi*'.  a>  :hc  ir.pMiuiiy  shown  in  the  use  of  priute^i  c^r 
xixvN*,  >  r-\v.'.;.-  when  the  cloth  is  woven. 

I  ^xm!  vVxTfmrr.er.t  Loo  Choo  Islands,  Japan, 
ws^  v^  v  V        :  \.  nrvr  anp  plantain  fibre. 
.V  :»  ■         .w  .v;         :x  r  :he  \air:e:y  of  articles  exhibite^l,  s^himinf 
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the  ordinary  fabrics  of  the  country ;  and  the  adaptability  of  the  hemp 
and  plantain  cloths  for  use  in  hot  climates. 


Qoverament  of  the  Loo  Choo  Islands,  Japan. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  value  of  the  collection  of  vegetable 
fibres  and  China  grass. 

Government  Cotton  Factory,  Sakai,  Japan. 

COTTON,  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  completeness  and  excellence  of  the 
exhibit  of  cotton,  raw  and  in  various  states  of  progress  of  mannfacture* 

MAURITIUS. 


I.  Home,  Director  Botanic  Garden,  Mauritius. 
VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Report.  —  A  large  and  valuable  collection  of  vegetable  fibres,  des- 
tined to  be  of  great  future  value,  as  subjects  of  manufacture. 

MEXICO. 


Government  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  Mexico. 
VEGETABLE  FIBRES  AND  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  An  admirable  collection  of  fibres  and  textile  fabrics,  of 
the  Agave  Americana,"  coarse,  fine,  and  colored,  with  a  representation 
of  the  plant  in  wax. 


Government  of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  Mexico. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES  AND  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  very  fine  collection  of  hammocks, 
mats,  and  bagging  and  small  cordage  mjule  of  the  fibres  of  the  Maguey 
plant,  or  Agate,  with  the  exhibit  of  fibres  of  the  same,  of  great  length 
auid  strength. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

Hilvensumsche,  Steam  Spinning  and  Weaving  Manufactory,  Amster- 
dam, Netherlands. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Bepori,  —  Commended  for  honest,  strong,  durable,  and  well  made 
quilts  and  sheetings. 

C.  T.  Stork  ft  Co.,  Wingelon,  Netherlands. 
MADRAS  GINGHAMS  AND  MADRAS  UANDKERCniEFS. 

Report.  —  Commended  as  especially  well  made  for  general 
^Hxl  material  throughout  in  fabric  and  coloring  matter,  econoraicallj 
nvude  aikI  will  be  economical  in  service. 


W.  Swinkels,  Helmond,  Netherlands. 
DYED  COTTON  TARNS. 

Rff>orf.  —  A  very  fine  assortment  of  high  colors,  the  dyeing  of  wod- 
derful  brilliancy  and  evident  durability. 

I.  H.  Ferfaorst,  Lyssen^  Netherlands. 

JTTK  AND  FLAX  GOODS. 

Re/Hifi.  —  C'ommondtxl  for  general  excellence,  good  quality,  aud 
streugllu  of  burlaps  and  liags. 

Vad  den  Menwenhuzxen  and  Van  Stratum,  Geldrap,  Netherlands. 

I.INEX  FABRICS. 

/iV/v>rr.  —  Commondt\i  for  excellence  and  ailaptability  to  purposic  ia 
Uvnu  d  vi^  and  huckabuok. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Charles  Chinnery.  Addington.  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
rUOKMlUM  FIBRE. 

,V  tN-r.  —  l\nume:uUxi  tor  exot  llent  quality  of  fibre  for  roping  pur- 
jHvxv>  »  ;:t\\i:  s:r\  r.i::b,  carvful  pn  jiaralion  thereof. 

C%Mi)nv.»:s^v>ncrs  ot  Centennial  Exhibition  of  New  Zealand. 
rHv»UMIl  M. 

,V,fNV'.      A  ivi'.v      vvlltv;iv>:i  of  fibre,  illustrating  all  maimer^  of 
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pre|>araUon  and  applications  for  the  manufacture  of  rope,  cordage, 
yarn,  cloth,  and  paper.  Commended  for  great  labor  and  pains,  and 
for  economy  and  quality  of  the  different  products. 


Dr.  James  Hector,  Commissioner,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES  AND  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  large  and  valuable  collection  of  fibres 
of  vegetable  origin,  with  samples  of  the  fabrics  produced  therefrom, 
especially  of  the  *'  Phormium  tenax,"  or  New  Zealand  flax,  indicating 
the  direction  of  a  new  and  important  industry. 

NORWAY. 

Nydalens  Company,  Christiana,  Norway. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  A  large  and  excellent  display  of  plain  and  colored  fabrics. 


Christiana  Sail  Cloth  Co.,  Christiana,  Norway. 
SAIL  CLOTH,  YARNS,  AND  TWINES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  and  adaptability  to  purpose. 

PETREA. 


Hassan  Ali,  Yiemen,  Arabia  Petrea. 

COTTON  FABRICS, 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  in  fabric  and  color,  and 
adaptability  to  purpose,  of  the  striped  tent  curtains. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Donna  Segunda  Hores,  Philippine  Islands. 
MANUFACTURE  OP  FIBRES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  great  beauty  and  exquisite  delicacy 
of  the  silk  and  **  pine-apple-fibre  "  dresses  and  handkerchiefs. 
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Don  Placido  Yuson,  Philippine  Islands. 
MANUFACTURES  OF  VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Report,  —  Commeoded  for  fiueness  and  beauty  of  the  fiibrk  of 
Yusi "  and  silk.   

Provincial  Government  of  Albay,  Philippine  Islands. 

MANILLA  HEMP. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  great  excellence  of  the  Manilla  hemp, 
in  strength  and  evenness  of  fibre. 

Provincial  Government  of  the  Camarines,  Philippine  Islands. 

MANILLA  HEMP  FIBRE. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  great  excellence  in  length,  strength,  and 
uniformity  of  fibre. 

Provincial  Government  of  Lagunos,  Philippine  Islands. 
VANILLA  HEMP. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellent  quality,  in  length,  strength, tnd 
evenness  of  fibre. 

Don  Jose  Feced,  Manilla,  Philippine  Islands. 

CL<»TH  FROM  THE  MANILLA  HEMP. 

A^'iv*'^.  —  Coiniut-ndt^l  f  »r  the  fiueness  and  delicacy  of  the  cloth 
m.-i.io  :"r\>m  ;ho  fihre  of  ilie    Musu  textilLj  *'  or  Manilla  hemp. 


MuRoc  Brothers,  Albay,  Philippine  Islands. 
VEi;i:  TABLE  FIBRES. 

.V  r-  —  l\v.r.:v*o  >itHi  for  the  excellence  in  quality  of  the  fibres  of 
\.  V  M  ;    ...i  *:.v  IV :\  Ai.d  -  CaU^  negro**  palm. 


Ts>r,t*5  GAr.cg-cvs,  Province  of  Batangas,  Philippine  Islands. 

BANANA  FIBRE. 

.V      '       i\  v.— .  *  u*:  !>r  the  Ivauty  and  adaptability  to  mAiiufi<*- 

y,*«iri  Ordlir.as,  Batang^as,  Philippine  Islands. 
>  y    »  T  V?l  F  FIHKFS. 

V  •  ■        V  \  -V       .:v :       of  Y.i!uable  fibres  from  "  Musa  tex- 
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Rrovincial  Qoverament  of  the  Caxnarines  (North),  Philippine  Islands. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  in  length  and  strength  of 
the  fibres  of  the  collection  of  Manilla  hemp,  ^  Musa  textilis." 


Provincial  Qovemment  of  the  Camarines  (South),  Philippine  Islands. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

ReporL  —  Commended  for  the  excellent  quality  in  length  and 
strength  of  the  fibres  of  Manilla  hemp,    Musa  textilis." 


Jose  Rodriguez  Vigan,  Yloco  Sur,  Philippine  Islands. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  value  of  the  fibre  of  the  "  Agare  vivi- 
para." 

Fr.  Nicolas  Zugadi,  Balaca,  Isle  de  Lyon,  Philippine  Islands. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRE. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  and  adaptability  for  hats 
and  mats,  of  the  fibres  of  the  sygodium  or  climbing  fern,  called  ^  Nito 
Limpio.** 

Provincial  Board,  Antigua,  Philippine  Islands. 
FABRICS  OP  VEGETABLE  FIBRE. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  great  variety  of  fabrics  of  pine-apple 
and  other  fibres,  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy,  collected  and  exhibited 
by  them,  as  well  as  for  the  collection  of  the  fibres  themselves. 


Provincial  Board  of  Batangas,  Philippine  Islands. 
FABRICS  OF  VEGETABLE  FIBRE. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  great  variety  of  fabrics  of  pine-apple, 
and  other  fibres,  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy,  collected  and  exhibited 
by  them,  as  well  as  for  the  collection  of  the  fibres  themselves. 


Tiburcio  Villamarzo,  Tayabas,  Philippine  Islands. 

VEGETABLE    HAIR  FIBRE. 

Report,  —  Commended  as  well  adapted  for  submarine  purposes ; 
impervious  to  water  rot ;  very  flexible ;  adapteil  to  weaving  and  ro|>e- 
makiiig. 
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Dona  Proasa  Dimayuga,  Province  of  Batangas,  Philippine  IsliDds. 

COTTON, 

Report.  —  CommeDded  for  the  good  quality  of  the  cotton,  heing  the 
best  shown  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  evenness  of  the  yarn  spun 
from  the  same. 


Provincial  Government  of  Batangas,  Philippine  Islands. 
COTTON. 

Rep<ni.  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  samples  of  cotton, 
and  the  yams  span  from  the  same. 


Dona  Juana  Reyes,  Province  of  Batangas,  Philippine  Islands. 
COTTON  TARNS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  and  adaptability  of  the 
c»uon  yams. 

Don  Ednardo  Ordnna,  Province  of  Batangas,  Philippine  Islands. 
COTTON. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  good  quality  of  the  cotton. 


PORTUGAL. 


Manuel  Alvarex  Montez,  Oporto,  Portugal. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Krt^  -i,  —  ConimviKkxl  for  variety,  durability,  and  excellence  of 


Cc^t:c»n  Mar.ufactuhng  Co.,  Xaba|^  Portugal. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

.V:v.\  —  Conuv.t  iivit\i  tor  excellence  in  colored  cambrics 
Ivo.^oV.tM  a:>v\  l\r\n%n  vv::o:i  VHnis, 


l.;*S>r.  Sp.r.r.:r.g  ar.J  Weaving  Co.,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

V   ;v  .  <  .        *  ^-  ^-x  .*:  variety,  general  exwlleuce,  ainl 
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Cotton  Spinning  Mill,  Balsa,  Portugal. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commeaded  for  the  general  good  quality  of  the  fabrics. 

Royal  Spinning  Co.,  Thomar,  Portugal. 
COTTON  YARNS. 

Report,  —  Brown,  bleached,  and  dyed  cotton  yams,  of  good  quality 
and  of  reasonable  price. 

Crestuma  Spinning  Co.,  Crestuma,  Portugal. 
COTTON  YARNS. 

Report,  —  Even,  smooth,  good  spinning  thread. 


Anjos  Cunha  Ferriera,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  very  excellent  display  and  variety  of 
colored  cotton  goods,  suitable  to  the  laboring  classes,  especially  their 
cotton  handkerchiefs. 

Augusta  Frederica,  Estor,  Portug^. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  economy  and  adaptability  to  purpose,  in 
their  cotton  handkerchiefs  and  prints. 


Fabricades  Bstamperas  de  Balbao,  Balbao,  Portugal. 

PRINTED  COTTON. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  general  adaptability  to  purpose  at  a 
reasonable  price,  of  the  indigo  blue  fabrics. 


Company  of  Estampera,  Portugal. 

PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  A  large  and  well-executed  assortment  of  printed  calicoes 
and  furniture  chintzes. 

Arojos  &  Company,  Portugal. 
DYED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  general  excellence  of  indigo  blue  dyed 
cotton  fabrics,  with  peculiar  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

60 
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Antonio  de  Casta,  Quimaraens,  Portu^^ 

LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellent  quality  of  bed  and  table  linen 
and  embroideries. 

Manuel  Mandes  Ribeiro,  Quimaraens,  PortugaL 
LINEN  DAMASK. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  good  serviceable  quality  of  table  linen, 
and  very  reasonable  prices. 

Jose  Caraeiro  de  Mello,  Oporto,  PortugaL 

COTTON  AND  LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  A  large  display  of  cottonades,  cotton  blankets,  cotton  yam 
and  linen  drill,  of  good  quality  and  durability. 

Rodrigo  Antonio  Lisbon,  PortugaL 
COTTON  AND  LINKN  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  A  large  and  substantial  variety  of  cottonades,  cotton 
Uank^t^fk  $hawls«  Testings,  gingbams,  and  brown  linens. 

Fabrica  Torres,  Nooes,  PortugaL 

LIXEX  FABRICS. 

,V-^v     —  CommeiKled  for  good  qualities  of  linen  duck  drills  and 

Bjihia  ft  Graro,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
C     T  T  O  N    AND    L  I  X  E  N  FABRICS. 

.     —  Con;:iio:\;t\l  for  vv!orod  domestic  vestings  and  excellent 
Ar*x>?o  si?  Fvxxsesra  Mjitta.  Sardoal,  Santarem,  PortugaL 

HFMP. 

,V  •  *       v\*"v"o:>>uv.  for  excvHence  in  lengtb  and  fineness. 

S^s;•.:?.ri  Pr-.r.ro  i^^iirevo*,  Vianna  do  CasteUo,  Portugal 
ri  vx. 

A  vv.*      vVwv .V, rVr       txcvlUr.c^  of  staple. 

Mxr-^e!  I|T-*<^ia.  PortugaL 
V- vx  -«       vV*vv*       vr  r>-  •^•^.  rv.^  and  softnej^s  of  staple. 
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J.  Aug.  du  SUveira,  Penafiel,  Porto,  Portugal. 

FLAX. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  length  and  soflness  of  the 
flax  fibre. 

Pedro  Martino  Vieria,  Braga,  Portugal. 

FLAX. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  quality  of  sample  of  flax. 
A.  B.  Whiskow,  Volgoda,  Russia. 

FLAX  FIBRES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  large  collection,  and  excellent  qoalitj 
of  the  specimens  of  flax,  grown  in  the  extreme  north  of  Russia. 

Victorina  da  Costa  Soverat,  Mondim  de  Basto,  Portugal. 

FLAX. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  fineness  and  softness  of  the  flax  samples. 
Manuel  Deas  de  Silva,  Oporto,  Portugal. 

MATTINGS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence,  economy,  and  adaptability. 
Manuel  d'Oliveira,  Oporto,  Portugal. 

FABRICS  OF  VEGETABLE  MATERIALS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  and  ingenuity  of  the  mats, 
flask  covers,  and  other  articles  made  of  rushes. 

Bruno  da  Silva,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
MATTINGS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  adaptability  and  excellence  of  quality. 

Portuguese  Government,  Portug^. 
VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Report.  —  A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  fibres  of  vegetable  origin, 
from  Portugal  and  her  colonial  possessions. 


Colonial  Government  of  Mozambique,  Portuguese  Colonies. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  valuable  collection  of  fibres  of  great 
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industrial  promise,  and  the  baskets,  mats,  and  other  fiibrics  prodaoed 
from  the  same. 

Colonial  Qovemment  of  Macon  and  Fimor,  Portuguese  Cokmtes. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Repori.  —  A  valuable  collection  of  fibres  of  great  industrial  promise, 
and  of  mats,  and  other  fabrics  produced  from  the  same. 


Joaquin  del  Oliveria,  Melindre,  Oporto,  PortugaL 
MATTINGS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  design  and  execution  of  the  colored 
rush  mattings. 

Cdonial  Government  of  Angola,  Portuguese  Colonies. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Repori.  —  A  valuable  collection  of  fibres  of  great  industrial  promise. 
al^>  articles  of  native  workmanship  produced  from  the  same. 


Cokmial  Government  of  Cape  Verde,  Portuguese  Colonies. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRES  AND  FABRICS. 

^ft^^'-f,  —  A  \  a!  j:ib!e  collection  of  fibres  of  great  in<lustrial  promise, 
Av.vi  .tX^  v^f  nvi:s,  aiul  Uiskeis,  pn>luoed  from  the  same. 


Co^or.;*!  Gov^mnient  of*  Portuguese  India,  Portuguese  Colonies. 

Vr«»i:TABLE  FIBRES. 

,V  ;^      —  A  \x':.AV  io  vvl'.tv: ion  of  fibres,  of  great  industrial  pn>mi>e. 


\V  H  I>ji>i;ey,  Arore  Isles.  Portuguese  Colonies. 


FL  \X  riBKE. 


-  vVr.  r. ;  :\c  :hr  j'C**!  quality  of  the  specimens 
;  ,\5k,:v.-^^';         >h.>w:::^  ihe  r\rsources  of  the  inlands. 


A 


vix  ±.  S^>raL  Oporto.  PortugaL 


V 


iir  an  1  economy  of  the  ru*h 
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Portuguese  Colonies. 
RAW  COTTON. 

Report,  —  Although  the  samples  shown  are  too  small  to  receive  an 
awanl  as  an  actual  commercial  exhibit  by  individuals,  they  are  de- 
serving of  one  as  an  exhibit  of  the  capabilities  of  the  districts  wherein 
they  were  grown,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  government  which  has  col- 
lected them,  as  well  as  for  the  promise  which  they  offer  for  the  future. 


Commission  of  Angola,  Portugal  (Colony  Angola). 

WOODED  FIBRE. 

Repari. —  Commended  as  well  prepared  ;  very  fibrous,  strong,  flex- 
ible ;  adapted  to  many  manufacturing  purposes. 


Jonquim  Rodriguez,  Portugal 
FLAX. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  length  and  strength  of  the 
combed  flax. 


National  Rope  Yard,  Lisbon,  PortugaL 
CANVAS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  fair  and  serviceable  quality  of  can- 
vas, well  suited  to  use. 

RUSSIA. 

N.  Garelin  &  Sons,  Ivanovo- Vosnesensk,  Wladimir,  Russia. 
PLAIN  AND  PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  An  admirable  exhibition  of  cotton  in  all  forms,  from  the 
staple  as  grown  in  the  Caucasus,  through  all  the  various  processes  of 
nuinufacture  into  remarkably  level  yarns,  smooth  and  firm  cloth,  and 
dyed  and  printed  fabrics,  of  great  excellence  in  color,  design,  and  ex- 
ecution. 


John  Koushin,  Serpvokhov,  Moscow,  Russia. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  es()ecial  excellence  in  the  exhibit  of  cot- 
ton in  every  state  of  progress,  from  the  bale  to  cloth  of  great  even- 
ness, fineness,  and  beauty. 
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John  Garelin,  Ivanovo- Vosnesensk,  Wladimir,  Russia. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  economy  in  cost,  and  adaptability  to  pojK 
ular  wants,  of  the  plain  and  printed  cottons. 


Alexis  Possylin,  Ivanovo- Vosnesensk,  Wladimir,  Russia. 

PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  in  design,  colors  and  print- 
ing, as  well  as  the  economy  of  production  of  the  printed  oottoo  hand- 
kerchiefs, for  the  use  of  the  peasants. 


Paul  Lopatin,  Ivanovo- Vosnesensk,  Wladimir,  Russia. 

PRINTED  COTTONS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  design  and  execution  of 
printed  calicoes,  in  light  colors  and  combinations  ;  and  also  beauty  of 
design  and  skill  in  coloring,  of  furniture  prints. 


Catherine  Koovajef,  Dimir,  Russia. 

PRINTED  COTTONS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  madder  pink  "  frock  plates." 

I.  Pal,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
DYED  AND  PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  design,  combination  an<i 
colorings,  in  light  chintz  cambrics,  furniture  prints  and  handkerchief> ; 
and  also  in  dyed  plain  cambrics  and  cotton  pantaloonery. 


Stephen  Borisso  &  Son,  Ivanovo- Vosnesensk,  Wladimir,  Russia. 

PRINTKD  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  great  excellence  in  design  and  <x>ml»iii3- 
tion  in  colors,  and  neatness  of  execution  in  chintz  furniture  ai»<i 
calicoes. 

Nicholas  Polooshin,  Ivanovo- Vosnesensk,  Wladimir,  Russia. 

PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Rtport. —  Commen<led  for  superior  excellence  in  coloring,  aiil 
neatness  of  design  and  execution,  in  madder  and  steam  ct.>lors.  in  cam- 
brics and  fancy  woven  cotton  goods. 
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W.  Menshikoff  ft  Sons,  Ivanova-Vosnesensk,  Wladimir,  Russia. 

PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commeoded  for  economy  and  adaptability  of  printed 
cotton  fabrics,  for  popular  use. 


Hille  ft  Dietrich,  Qiradov,  Warsaw,  Russia. 

LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  very  great  general  excellence  and  variety 
of  the  linen  fabrics,  comprising  duck ;  bed  and  table  linen,  bleached ; 
also,  colored  damasks,  of  great  beauty  in  design  and  combinations  of 
colors  ;  fringed  and  colored  duck  table-cloths  ;  bath  towels,  brown  and 
bleached,  and  frontings. 

Lange  ft  Co.,  Moscow,  Russia. 

FLAX  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  samples  of 
linen  fire-hose  and  twines. 


Alezandrof  ft  Alafoozof,  Kazan,  Russia. 

LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  superior  fineness  and  evenness  of  the 
fiax,  tow  yams,  and  cloths,  and  their  economy  and  adaptability  to  pop- 
ular use. 

C.  Zinserling,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

COTTON  AND  LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence,  variety,  economy,  and  adapta- 
bility to  purpose  of  the  braids,  webbing  and  tapes. 


James  Ghibanof  ft  Sons,  Volgoda,  Russia. 

LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  high  excellence  of  quality  of  the 
llDen  yamB,  cloths,  handkerchiefs,  front  linens  and  damasks. 


Baron  A.  Stieglitz,  Harva,  Russia. 

CANVAS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  all  respects,  of  the  sail- 
duck,  of  various  grades  of  fineness. 
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Gendt  ft  Co.,  Russia. 

FLAX. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  great  strength  and  fineness  of  the 
Hax. 

Statistical  Committee  of  Pskov,  Russia. 
FLAX  FIBRE. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  very  large  and  admirable  collecuoo 
of  the  fibres  of  flax,  raised  on  very  poor  and  sandy  soil ;  and  showing 
all  the  steps  of  preparation,  previous  to  spinning,  which  they  exhibit; 
all  of  very  superior  quality. 

Prince  Reprine,  Gov't  of  Pultowa,  Russia. 

FLAX  FIBRES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  very  valuable  and  instructive  coUectioD 
of  flax  fibres,  in  different  states  of  progress. 


Theodore  Bykof,  Vologda,  Russia. 

FLAX  PRODUCTS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  great  length  and  smoothness  of  fibre, 
and  strength  and  excellence  of  the  flax  yarns. 


Zimin  Bros.,  Gov't  of  Moscow,  Russia. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  quality,  and  economy  in 
price,  of  dyed  Turkey-red  cottons,  used  by  the  common  people. 

Eugene  Karamyshef,  Torjok,  Tver,  Russia. 

HEMP  AND  FLAX. 

Report.  —  Comnu^nded  for  economy  and  adaptability  of  the  rtax 
and  hemp  fibres  produced  from  rij)e  plants,  with  s{>ecimens  of  tb« 
plants  in  seed. 

Anthony  Nemilof  Rjef,  Tver,  Oral,  Russia. 
HEMP. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  in  length  and  strength,  of 
the  dressed  hemp. 

Board  of  Exchange  of  Riga,  Russia. 
FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

Report.  —  Comnipndcd  for  the  admirable  selection  of  the  specinieus 
of  flax  aud  hemp,  in  different  states  of  progress. 
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C.  Nemiloff,  Prov.  Aval,  Russia. 
HEMP. 

Beport.  —  Commended  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  dressed 
hemp,  in  all  states  of  progress,  from  the  hackle  to    dressed  line." 


Roman  Cartau,  Pskof,  Russia. 

FLAX. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  superior  length  and  quality  of  the 
specimens  of  flax. 

Ag^cultural  Museum  of  the  Ministry  of  Domain,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

COTTON. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  variety  of  samples  of  cotton,  viz. : 
sea  island,  short  staple,  and  nankin  ;  grown  in  Turkestan. 


Nicholas  Vassilieff,  Pskof,  Russia. 

FLAX  FIBRES. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  very  large  collection,  and  the  great 
beauty  and  strength  of  the  flax  fibres. 


Basil  Maxinof,  Kostroma,  Russia. 

FLAX. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  a  very  excellent  quality  of  the  collecdoa 
of  flax  fibre. 

SAXONY. 


Louis  Herrmann,  Jr.,  Dresden,  Saxony. 
WIRE  GOODS  WOVEN  2J  INCHES  TO  f. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  special  adaptability  to  wire  screens  in 
jails,  outhouses,  lawn  fencing,  for  safety  and  ornament;  also,  wire 
screens  for  sand,  gravel,  and  general  purposes  in  manufactures. 


Joseph  Meyer,  Dresden,  Saxony. 
LINEN    DAMASK    TABLE  COVERS. 

Report,  —  Commende<l  for  superior  excellence  and  beauty,  in 
bleached,  half  bleached,  and  border  table  linen. 
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Brotons  Brothers,  Orihuela,  Alicanso»  Spain. 

FLAX  AND  JUTE  FIBRE. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  smoothness,  length,  and  strength  of  fibre, 
the  flax  of  silky  flnish. 

Manuel  Mas  &  Son,  Alicante,  Spain. 

FABRICS  OP  ESPARTO  GRASS. 

Report,  —  Mattings  and  other  fabrics  of  esparto  grass,  of  excellent 
quality,  well  adapted  to  use,  at  low  cost,  and  showing  the  great  im- 
provement made  in  the  fibre  by  careful  cultivation. 

Jose  Tolra  ft  Co.,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
MADAPOLLAM  AND  OTHER  FINE  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  fineness  of  texture,  good  quality,  and 
good  finii!>h. 

Salvador,  Pages  &  Co.,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

BLEACHED  COTTON  GOODS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  very  substantial  quality,  pure  fini^h, 
and  very  even  yarn,  from  which  they  are  woven. 


La  Montruesa  de  Hiladoes  e  Tejidos  de  Algodon,  D.  Geronima  Ross 
de  la  Parra,  Province  of  Santander,  La  Cordova,  Spain. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Bleached  cotton  fabrics,  of  even,  pure,  and  very  substAD- 
tial  quality,  well  spun  and  woven. 

La  Obrera  Mataronense,  Malaro,  Spain. 

COTTON. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  economy  and  adaptation  to  purpose  of 
the  heavy  cotton  fabrics  exhibited,  as  well  as  excellence  in  quality. 

Jose  Puig  &  Co.,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commen(l«Ml  f)r  the  excellent  (juality  and  fivf^tiX  varietv  <»f 
the  bleached  cotton  fabrics  exhibited,  with  the  trade-mark,  "  La  F^'r- 
tuna." 
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Mariano  Regordosa  ft  Co.,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  CommeDded  for  the  evenness  of  fabric  and  excellence  of 
color,  of  the  Adrianople  red  yarns. 


Oliver  ft  Fourodona,  Mataro,  Spain. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

RepoH.  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  and  adaptability  to  pur- 
pose of  the  cotton  sail  duck. 

Eduardo  Borras,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Heport. — Commended  from  consideration  of  economy  in  the  low 
price,  great  variety,  and  general  acceptability  of  the  printed  cotton 
handkerchiefs. 

Saladrigas  ft  Brothers,  Barcelona,  Spain.  . 

PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  variety  in  design  and  excellence  in  fin- 
ish, combined  with  economy  of  production  in  printed  cotton  for  general 
use.   

La  Espafia  Industrial,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  very  superior  excellence  in  design,  color, 
and  fabric  in  printed  cretones  for  furniture  purposes,  variety  and  ex- 
cellence in  colors  in  dyed  cambrics  and  percales,  good  quality  and  va- 
riety in  common  prints. 

Joaquin  Casas  ft  Jover,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  cloth  and  printing,  neat- 
ness in  design,  and  superiority  in  color  in  black  and  indigo  blue 
printed  calicoes. 

Juan  Achon,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

PRINTED    COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  beauty  of  design,  excellence  in  color  and 
execution  in  printed  cotton  fabrics,  for  furniture  covers  and  curtains. 
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Ricart  St  Co.,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
PRINTED  COTTOX  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  great  variety  and  excellence  in  de»ign, 
color,  and  execution  in  printed  cambrics  and  calicoes,  fitted  for  geoenl 
use. 

Jos^  Ferrer  ft  Compania,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  great  variety  and  excellence  in  design 
and  economy  of  production  in  printed  calicoes. 


Jamondren  ft  Compania,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellent  quality  and  great  variety  of 
samples  of  printed  calicoes,  adapted  to  ordinary  use,  and  shoviof 
great  skill  and  ample  resources  fur  production. 


Parellada,  Flaquer,  ft  Co.,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

CORDUROY,  COTTOX-COLORED  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  variety  and  excellence  of  color,  strength 

of  fabric,  economy  and  durability. 

Valarte.  Hermanas,  &  Conill,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
Pigi  K  CLOTH,  TI  FTED. 

R'port.  —  Commoiuled  for  exceUeiioe  and  variety  of  designs  ind 
patterns,  su^HTior  workinan>hi{>  and  tutting,  general  excellence. 


Juan  Conti,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
COTTON'  TCRKISII  GVKMKNT::^  AND  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Rfjhirt,  —  RoiuarkaUK'  for  novelty  of  design  in  Turkish  irarmeiit^ 
for  ladies,  colors  delicately,  exquisitely  <lone,  towels,  table-rover*,  nw- 
teriul  for  garments,  exceedingly  well  tlone.  The  entire  exhibit  striotlr 
A,  No.  1. 

Esteban  Ribot  &  Brothers,  Granada,  Spain. 
FABRICS   OF  IIEMT. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  great  variety  of  ba(*s,  shawls,  and  otbtT 
articles  made  from  these  fibres,  of  gocnl  quality,  useful,  and  at  low  ci»>l. 
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Jaime  Sado,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
LINEN  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  beauty  and  excellence  in  design  and 
finish  of  damask  table  linen  and  towels. 


Sons  of  Salvandor  Landa,  Calatayua,  Zaragoza,  Spain. 
FLAX  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellent  quality  and  adaptability  to  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  economy,  of  the   hand-spun  "  linen  sheetings. 

Marques  Caralt  &  Co.,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
HEMP  THREADS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  economy  and  adaptability  to  purpose  of 
the  hemp  shoe-threads. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Castillon,  Spain. 

HEMP  FIBRE. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  in  quality  of  the  samples 
of  first  and  second  qualities  dressed  hemp. 

Corps  of  Mountain  Engineers,  Madrid,  Spain. 
FABRICS  OP  ESPARTO  GRASS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  quality  and  design,  well 
suited  to  their  respective  purposes,  and  of  peculiar  merit  for  their 
cheapness. 

Valentine  de  la  Conz,  Carrescalijo,  Spain. 

FLAX  FIBRE. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  and  usefulness  of  the 
dressed  fiax. 

Battlo  Brothers,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  A  large  and  excellent  display  of  bleached  cotton  fabrics, 
adapted  to  ordinary  use,  and  of  economical  manufacture. 

Francisco  Garcia  Calatrava,  Alcobendas,  Madrid,  Spain. 
ESPARTO  GRASS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  superior  length  and  strength  of  the 
fibre  of  cultivated  esparto  grass. 
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Loring  Brothers,  Malaga  ft  Granada,  Spain. 

ESPARTO  GRASS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  excellent  quality  of  tbe  esparto 
grass,  showing  great  improvement  in  the  fibre  bj  careful  coltiTttioQ 
and  attention. 

Enrique  Bushell,  Hellin,  Murcia,  Spain. 
ESPARTO  GRASS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  remarkable  length  and  excellence  of 
tbe  esparto  grass,  showing  the  effect  of  careful  cultivation. 

Francisco  Prast  Banon,  Hellin,  Albacete,  Spain. 
ESPARTO  GRASS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  improvement  made  by  cultivation  od 
the  fibres  of  esparto  grass. 

Governor  of  the  Jail  of  Santona,  Province  of  Santander,  Spain. 
STRAW  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  great  beauty  and  ingenuity  of  the 
different  products  made  from  wheat  straw  by  convict  labor. 


Gervasio  A  mat,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
ESPARTO  MATS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  excellence  in  quality  and  economjof 
producliou  of  the  mattings  of  esparto  grass  exliibited. 

SWEDEN. 


Malmb  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Malmo,  Sweden. 

COLORED  COTTON  FABUICS. 

Report.  —  Stron^(  fabrics  for  common  uses;  durable  and  ecoDona- 
ical  ;  excellent  coloring  for  common  goods. 

G.  Stenbergs  (widow),  Inkcping,  Sweden. 

LINKN  FABRICJi. 

Rfpitrt.  —  Commended  for  beauty  and  excellence  in  design  and 
£il)ric,  of  danuisk  table  linen. 
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J.  Anderson,  Kjardeng^ag^arde,  Gnosso,  Sweden. 
WIRE  AND  SIEVE  CLOTH. 

Report.  —  [A  peasant  making  goods  bj  hand.]  Commended  for 
▼ery  deserving  excellence  in  plainness,  economy,  and  strength. 

Bosenlund  Cotton  Manufg^  Co.,  Gotenborg,  Sweden. 
COTTON  DUCK,  TWINE,  TARN. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  evenness,  strength,  and  thorough  honesty 
in  the  fabrics. 

J.  Th.  Berg  Naas,  Ploda,  Sweden. 
COTTON  YARNS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  evenness  of  the  cotton  yams,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  various  samples  of  cotton  in  its  states  of  preparation 
for  yam,  and,  also,  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the  colors  of  which 
the  yarn  is  dyed. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Webesei  Azmaos,  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland. 

WOVEN  COLORED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report. —  Commended  for  novelty  in  design,  with  great  and  har- 
monious variety  of  colors,  excellence  in  smoothness  of  texture  and 
durability. 

WaUenstadt  Fancy  Cotton  Goods  Mill,  Wallenstadt,  Switzerland. 
WOVEN  COLORED  GINGHAMS  AND  IIANnKKRCIIIEFS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  peculiar  and  excellent  combination  of 
colors,  strong  Jbut  fine  fabric,  great  variety,  durability  of  colors  and 
fabric,  novelty  in  method  of  dyeing  and  excellence  of  colors  and  dye- 
ing.   

Henri  Fierg,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Comniende<l  for  beauty  of  (li*sii;n,  and  excellence  in  color- 
ing and  execution,  of  Adrianople  red  printing  in  cambrics,  handker- 
chiefs, shawls,  and  chintzes. 
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C.  O.  Billeter,  Zurich,  Switseilaiid. 
8IHOBD  COTTON  TBEBAD  AKD  OTHBB  TBEBAD8. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  peculiar  tofkneM,  6Teniien»  wA. 
strength,  and  ipeclal  adaptation  to  the  use  for  whidi  they  are  iateodei 

I.  Hanhait  SdUn,  Sdivo  Dictikon,  Zuricb.  Switsedaid. 

PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICa. 

SeporL  —  Commended  for  superior  ezcellenee  in  Adriaaofb  ni 
hlacky  and  orange  chintzes. 

Ghijer  Brunner,  Ulster  Zurich,  SwItseriandL 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  and  economy  in  their  exhftit 
of  white  and  colored  cotton  bed  and  table  furniture. 


J.  W.  Schlaepfer,  Waldstadt,  SwitscHaiid. 
HULLS  AND  NAINSOOKS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  first-rate  fabric,  of  excdleiice,  mammt 
and  wove,  hand-made  and  power-loom  weaving,  of  fine  and  finest  qsal- 

ities,  No.  of  yarns,  No.  80-240;  width  of  doth  seventv-five  iochcsan^ 
a  hundred  and  sixty  inclie^.  Power  looms  used  up  to  No.  160.  Gmt 
varit*ty  of  mulls  and  nainsooks,  general  excellence  in  quality  of  tbii 
8{>c*ciulty  of  goods,  comparative  merit  as  to  prices. 

M.  R.  Oetiker,  Mannedorf,  Zurich,  SwiUerland, 

WHITE  AND  COLOKED  QUILTS  AND  TABLE-CLOTHS. 

Beport,  —  Commended  as  of  unusual  excellence  in  style  and 
weaving. 

TRINIDAD. 

Henry  Prestoe,  Government  Botanist,  Trinidad. 

VKGETABLB  FIBRES. 

Report.  —  Commendt*<l  for  the  interesting  and  varied  collectioo 
fi1>rt*s  of  vo;;<*tHhl(i  ori^riii,  collecttHl  and  exhibited  by  him,  and  tbeir 
prosp<»<*tive  value  as  j*ul»jvcts  for  manufacture. 
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TURKEY. 

The  Qovernment  of  Turkey,  Turkey. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report  —  Commended  for  the  large  and  varied  collection  of  cotton 
fikbrics  illustrative  of  the  costumes  of  the  country,  and  displaying  skill 
in  coloring  and  ingenuity  in  weaving,  as  well  as  adaptability  to  the 
wants  of  the  people. 

Mourouk  Oglon  Ohannes,  Broussa,  Turkey. 
COTTON  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  excellent  quality  and  economical  pro- 
duction of  the  Turkish  bath  towels. 


VENEZUELA. 

Government  of  Venezuela,  Venezuela. 

COCUIZA  FIBRES,  COTTON,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  VEGETABLE 

FIBRES. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  cotton,  white 
and  yellow ;  the  value  of  the  samples  of  the  fibre  of  the  Fourcroya 
Gigantea,**  called  cocuiza,  raw  and  colored ;  and  the  excellence  and 
adaptability  of  the  hammocks,  halters,  girths,  and  cruppers,  made  of 
palm  and  other  fibres. 

ADDENDUM. 


Ph.  J.  Scholler  9t  Sons,  Rheinphal,  Bavaria. 

WIRE  CLOTH  DOUBLE  TWILLED. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  utility,  especially  in  sifting  potato  meal, 
sagar,  starch,  and  all  meals  of  that  description. 
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GROUP  IX. 


JUDGES. 


Amgriean. 


Kn.iOT  C.  Cow  DIN,  President     .  . 

.    .    .    .     New  York. 

ClIARLRS  Lk  BoUTILLIKR 

J.  l>.  Lang  

Vassalborough,  Maine. 

Foreign, 

Oonsul  Gu8TAv  Gkbhard 

Secretary 

.    .    .    .  Germany. 

Lor  IS  Cii  ATKi.     .    .  . 

 France. 

 Sweilt-n. 

H.VY  vMi  Kkn/a>     .    .  . 

  Ja|>:ui. 

  K^ypt- 

Winn.  ANO  SILK  KABUICS.  INCLUDING  THK  MATKUIALS  AND 
THE  MACIIINKRY. 


Wv^VKN   ANl>  KKLTKO  GOODS  OF  WOOL.  AND  MIXTURES  <»F 

\vo<n.. 

\     y  \       i\tX7.  ill  the  fletve,  in  hales,  and  carded. 

\*     V'l       *^Vv      Ciirvl   \\\H>1   fahrics  —  yarns,   broadcloth,  doeskinf, 

t'iMio\  cA.Hsi»ner\y4.    FelttHl  g*.Hxls.    Hat  hotiies. 
k         v^^  --^tJ-      KUiniiols  —  plain  tlannols,  domctt^i.  ofK»ra  and  fancv. 
I  Vii  i  .e.      HI  uiki'ts,  n»lH's.  ami  shauN. 
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K  Class  2*W.  —  Conibed-wool  fabrics —  worsteds,  yarns,  dress  goods 
for  women's  wear,  delaines,  serges,  poplins,  merinos. 

I.  Class  239.  —  Carpets,  rags,  &c.  —  Brussels,  Melton,  tapestry,  tap- 
estry Brussels,  Axminster,  Venetian,  ingrain,  felted  carpetings, 
druggets,  rugs,  &c. 

.  Class  240.  —  Hair — alpaca,  goat's  hair,  camel's  hair,  and  other 
fabrics  mixed  or  unmixed  with  wool. 

»  Class  241.  —  Printed  and  embossed  woollen  clotiis,  table-covers, 
patent  velvets. 

Class  522.  —  Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods. 

LK  AND  SILK  FABRICS,  AND  MIXTURES  IN  WHICH  SILK  IS 
THE  PREDOMINATING  MATERIAL. 

Class  242.  —  Cocoons  and  raw  silk  as  reeled  from  tlie  cocoon; 
thrown  or  twiste<l  silks  in  the  gum. 

Class  243.  —  Thrown  or  twisted  silks,  boiled  oif  or  dyed;  in  hanks, 
skeins,  or  on  spools. 

Class  244.  —  Spun  silk  yams  and  fabrics,  and  the  materials  from 
which  they  are  made. 

Class  245.  —  Plain  woven  silks,  lutestrings,  sarcenets,  satins,  serges, 
f<mlards,  tissues  for  hat  and  millinery  purposes.  &c. 

Class  246.  —  Figured  silk  piece  goods,  woven  or  printed.  Uphol- 
stery silks,  &c. 

Class  247.  — Crapes,  velvets,  gauzes,  oravats,  handkerchiefs, 
hosiery,  knit  goods,  laces,  scarfs,  ties,  veils,  all  descriptions  of 
cut  and  made  up  silks. 

Class  248.  —  Ribbons  —  plain,  fancy,  and  velvet. 

Class  240.  —  Bindings  —  braids,  cords,  galloons,  ladies'  dress  trim- 
mings, upholsterers',  tailors',  military,  and  inisocllancous  trim- 
mings. 

Class  520.  —  Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Mission  Woollen  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
blankets. 

Report.  —  Blankets,  carringc  and  lap  robes,  m:ide  of  Pacific  coast 
r¥>1s,  the  higher  qualities  unsurpassed  in  excellence  of  fabrication, 
ftness  of  fini.sh,  and  tostcfulness  of  borders. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Niantic  Woollen  Co.,  East  Lyme,  Conn. 

COTTON  WARP  TWEEDS. 

Report.  —  Commeoded  for  a  three-fourths  cotton  warp  tweed,  u^4^ 
fully  mixed  with  silk  noils,  for  £[nickerbocker "  eflfecls,  at  cheap 
prices. 

Tunxis  Mills,  Poquonnock,  Conn. 
COLORED  WORSTED  TARNS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  an  admirable  collection  of  colored  wooL< 
and  worsted  yarns,  in  a  great  variety  of  colors  and  mixtures ;  adapttil 
fM-  both  dress  purposes  and  clothing  goods,  and  for  excellence  of  dye 
ami  colors. 

Clinton  Mills  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
BLANKETS. 

Report,  —  Blankets  of  low  grade  and  cheap  prices. 


Read  Carpet  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

CARPETS  AND  CARPET  TERRT. 

Refiort.  —  Commended  for  two-ply  ingrain  carj)ets,  exocUenl  in 
dtvi»:u  and  finish  ;  for  originality  in  weaving  the  same  with  varit-gaie*! 
\.^ni!s  increasing  the  number  of  colors;  and  for  all-wool  airpeu. 
torriess  serviceable  and  novel ;  adapted  for  libraries  and  offices. 


Thames  River  Worsted  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
SPINNING-FRAME. 

Rffhtrt.  —  Commended  for  a  ring  and  traveller  spinning-frame  io: 
Novelty  Weaving  and  Braiding  Works,  Tobias  Kolm,  Hartford,  Coon. 

BRAIDS. 

}\^fK*ti.  —  A  very  fine  exhibit  of  braids  ;  well  made  in  every  rt^sptf. 
i>  tv>  v^uality  and  color.  

New  England  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

WOOLLEN  CASSIMERES. 

.Vt  iv/'f.  —  F.inoy  OHjisiuieres  of  uu8ur|>ji.ssed  excellence  in  material. 
•.4.»:  iv         tiuish  ;  the  designs  tastefuK  novel,  and  varied. 
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The  Broad  Brook  Co.,  Broad  Brook,  Conn. 

FANCY  CASSIMKRISS. 

Report  —  An  excellent  exhibit  of  fancy  cassimeres,  in  great  variety ; 
sobstantial,  well  made,  and  of  good  designs.  Also,  meritorious  indigo 
blue  coatings. 

Union  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wolcottville,  Conn. 

THREE-FOURTHS  BLACK  DOESKINS. 

Jiepoii.  —  Three-fourths  black  doeskins  ;  excellent  in  fabric,  color, 
and  finish. 

DELAWARE. 


Taylor  ft  Mullen,  Newark,  Del. 

CARPETS  AND  MATS. 

Report,  —  A  creditable  exhibit  of  rag  carpets  and  mats. 


MAINE. 


Newichawanick  Co.,  South  Berwick,  Me. 

HORSE  BLANKETS. 

Report.  —  An  excellent  exhibit  of  horse-blankets,  in  great  variety  of 
styles. 

Bates  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

BBAYERS  AND  RBPBLLANTS. 

Report,  —  Well-made  beavers  and  repellants. 


Worumbo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lisbon  Palls,  Me. 

OVERCOATINGS. 

Report,  —  Black  and  colored  moscow  beavers  of  excellent  fabric, 
color  and  finish. 

Knox  Woollen  Co.,  Camden,  Me. 

PAPER  makers'  FELTS. 

Riport.  —  An  exhibit  of  paper  makers*  felts  unsurpasseil  in  excel- 
lence. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

United  States  Bunting^  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

WOOLLEN  BUNTING,  MOREENS,  AND  DAMASKS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  au  excellent  show  of  bunting,  made  of 
Englisli  and  Canailiau  wool ;  and  for  originality  of  process  of  siri|>in;^ 
aih!  forming  design  and  pattern ;  also  for  moreens  and  damasks,  of 
cr^iitable  manufacture  and  considerable  merit. 


William  Walkshaw,  SaxonviUe  Mills,  Mass. 
DYEING. 

A*«7K>r^  —  A  (X>n$iderable  exhibit  of  colors,  in  great  varietv,  in 
uoollen  and  worsted  yarns. 

Hinsdale  Bros.,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 

KERSEYS  AND  COATINGS. 

Report.  —  Commendeii  for  liglit-colored  kerseys  of  good  tiuish,  awi 
l»eAutiful  and  even  shades  ;  and  for  excellent  coatings. 


G«orge  W.  Bond,  Boston,  Mass. 

WOOLS,    MOHAIR.    AND  ALPACA. 

AV^».»/f.  —  A  vory  large  and  n>m|>lele  selection  of  wool,  moliair,  awl 
.•4l|viv*j4.  t\M»:ii>tiniX  of  one  hundre<l  and  ninety  sj)ecimens,  all  of  distiin-t 
^juaUiios  ami  \aneiii^,  iH»lKvtetl  from  every  wool-growing  country  in 
ihv  \\v»rKl,  and  adapteil  for  the  manufacture  of  all  fabrics  of  which 
\*v\^I  is  a  i>HU|x>neni  jKiri,  The  exhibit  is  admirably  arranged  for  sci- 
V  Mtitv  iu\e>ligaiiv»n. 

Hamilton  Woollen  Mills,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
RKPS  AND  DELAINES. 

vV.  t'»'"f.  -  A  very  lunuls4>me  and  complete  assortment  of  threc-fi>urth'» 
^'u^av^^  ivjvi  .>%tid  delaim^s,  in  stnuig  {Kitterns  and  designs,  iMlupted  u»r 
<\  uv  t  .il  vviisumptivMi  and  at  low  prices. 


A.  B.  Prouty.  Worcester,  Mass. 

C \Kl>-SKrTINr.  MACHINE. 

V  oA^i-seuing  machine,  excellent  in  construction  and  fi 
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Rodney  Hunt  Machine  Co.,  Orange,  Mass. 
FULLING  MILL. 

Report,  —  A  useful  fulling  mill. 

Qermania  Mills,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
KSKIMOS  BEAVKRS  AND  DOESKINS. 

Report.  —  Three  exhibits  of  fur  beavers,  elysians,  and  eskimos ;  the 
gemiania  beavers,  in  black  and  colors,  are  especially  commended  for 
excellence  of  texture  and  finish. 


Groveland  Mills,  South  Groveland,  Mass. 

FLANNELS. 

Report,  —  An  assorted  exhibit  of  red  shaker,  Martha  Washington, 
white,  light  red  and  blue  flannels,  both  in  twenty-seven  and  thirty-six 
inch  widths,  all  of  good  fabrication,  at  moderate  cost. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  State  of  Michigan. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  A  collective  exhibit  of  samples  of  wool  produced  in  the 
State,  contributed  by  one  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  in  ten  counties ; 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  samples  being  of  merino  wool  and  grades, 
and  one  Imndred  and  ninety-six  samples  being  of  long  combing  wool 
of  Knglish  blood ;  the  collection  is  illustrative  of  the  high  character 
of  an  annual  product  of  wool  in  the  State,  estimated  at  eight  million 
pounds. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  Mills,  Wesson,  Miss. 

WOOL  FILLING  JEANS. 

Report.  —  An  exhibit  of  doeskin  jeans,  of  substantial  manufacture, 
adapte^l  to  the  wants  of  the  ]alK)ring  classes. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Sawyer  WooOen  Mflls,  Dover,  N.  H. 
FANCY   CA8SIMBRE8   AND  SUITINGS. 

Report.  —  Fancy  cassimeres  and  kerseys  in  blacks  auil  colon,  of 
high  intrinsic  merit,  free  from  cotton,  shoddy,  or  flecks ;  the  »tvles 
neat,  and  the  prices  for  the  quality  low ;  the  silk-mixed  and  the  double 
and  twist  specially  commended. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Parrington  ft  Kinsey,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

EXTRACT  WOOLS. 

Report,  —  Extract  wools  from  old  garments  of  cotton  and  wool,  from 
which  the  cotton  is  destroyed  by  a  chemical  process,  witliout  iiijurj  to 
the  wi.H>L 

William  Strange  &  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

RIBBONS. 

RefH*rt.  —  Commended  for  an  extremely  fine  exhibit  of  plain  and 
Hfcnov  ribU>nJS  of  good  materials,  well  made  in  every  respect ;  aUn  f«»r 
sit^h  Jiud  millinery  ribbons  of  j^reat  beauty  and  superior  quality. 


Camden  Woollen  Mills,  Camden,  N.  J. 

OOTTON   WARl\  RKPELLANTS,  AND  FLANNELS. 

tV;/t'/y.  —  Cotton  warp,  repellants,  flannels,  cloakiugs.  and  kni<'k 
^^Uvkor  i^^HHls,  at  low  prices. 

l>«nK>rth  Locomotive  and  Machine  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
SILK  MACHINERY. 

X*tKn<       V  ivHtvlion  of  silk  machinery,  embracing  winding  iikI 
t'        for  siuirlos  and  for  doubling. 
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NEW  YORK. 


Baltic  WooUen  Mills,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

REPEL  L  ANTS. 

Report.  —  Medium  grades  of  repellants,  in  black  and  colors,  of  good 
manafactare  and  cheap  prices. 

J.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
MERINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Six  samples  of  fine  merino  wool,  of  good  quality  and 
fibre. 

James  Torrence,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
WOOLS. 

Report.  —  Twelve  samples  of  merino,  Leicester,  and  half-blood 
wools,  of  excellent  quality  and  cousideruble  merit. 

Waterloo  Woollen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

8UAWLS. 

Report.  —  Plain  and  fancy  woollen  shawls,  notable  for  their  bril- 
liancy of  colors  and  beauty  of  styles. 

Alfred  Dolge,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FELTS. 

Report.  —  A  superb  exhibit  of  piano  felt,  made  from  Silesiun  wool ; 
jewellers*  and  marble  masons*  polishing  fclt8,  all  of  creilitablc  fabrica- 
tion. 

J.  ft  H.  Hutchinson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MATS. 

Report.  —  A  capital  exhibit  of  cocoa  and  brush  mats,  with  and 
without  wool  borders,  excellent  in  design  and  quality  and  at  fair  {>rices. 

Alexander  Smith  ft  Sons,  Carpet  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

CARPETS. 

Report.  —  A  beautiful  display  of  Ax  minster  and  ta|H'stry  Brussels 
and  taiiestry  velvet  carpets  ;  the  latter  excellent  in  texture  and  design  ; 
the  Axminster  carpets  distinguished  for  great  lM»auty  of  design,  c()l«>r. 
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and  texture,  and  remarkable  as  made  by  original  automatic  maduDfrj 
introduced  by  the  senior  exhibitor. 

Eickmeyer  Hat  Blocking  Machine  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
HAT-MAKIXO  MACHIKERT. 

Report,  —  Ingenious,  novel,  and  highly  valuable  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, adapted  for  the  making  of  hats ;  extensively  used  in  thi* 
manufacture  in  place  of  hand  processes :  to  wit,  a  hat-tip  stretching- 
machine,  a  universal  hat-pouncing  machine,  and  hat-ironing  machioe. 

James  Roy  &  Co.,  Watcrvliet  Mills,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

SHAWLS  AND  WORSTED  SUITINGS. 

Report,  —  An  excellent  and  varie<i  display  of  worste<l  suitings  and 
plaid  shawls ;  the  former  of  superior  manufacture  and  design,  aud  the 
shawls  especially  creditable  for  good  taste  in  color  and  design,  with 
cheap  cost. 

C.  H.  St  F.  H.  Stott,  StottsviUc,  N.  Y. 

FLANNELS. 

Report,  —  Cotton  and  wool  mixed  twilled  flannels,  for  bathing  robes 
and  other  purposes ;  also,  plaid  flannels  of  a  belter  grade ;  all  uoiice- 
able  for  cheap  prices. 

L.  Dryfoos  &  Co.,  New  York. 

FKLT  SKIKTS. 

Report. —  Commended  for  a  handsome  exhibit  of  felt  skirts  and  for 
originality  of  design  in  embroidery. 

OHIO. 

E.  J.  Hiatt  Sl  Brothers,  Chester  Hill,  Ohio, 

OHIO  WOOL. 

Report, —  Fleece  of  excellent  (juality  and  growth,  of  Ohio  W(x4, 
well  bred,  and  adapted  for  combiiijT. 

Albert  Quigley,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
M  KIM  NO  WOOL. 

Repitrt.  —  Kive  samples  of  fine  merino  wool,  of  good  quality  and 
fibre,  and  adapt^nl  either  for  clothing  or  combing  pur|K>se«. 
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Walter  Craig,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  Seventeen  samples  of  pure  merino  wool,  of  very  saperior 
quality  and  of  considerable  merit. 


J.  B.  Jamison,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  Eight  samples  of  Spanish  merino  wool,  of  very  saperior 
quality  and  growth. 

J.  M.  Holmes,  Short  Creek,  Ohio. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

Report,  —  Twelve  samples  of  excellent  merino  wool,  of  good  staple 
and  fibre. 

Henry  Boyles,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

Report,  —  Six  samples  of  Spanish  merino  wool,  of  very  superior 
qmility. 

W.  B.  Law,  Connotton,  Ohio. 
MERINO  WOOL. 

Report,  —  Thirteen  samples  of  fine  Spanish  merino  wool,  of  super- 
fine quality  and  growth. 

Isaac  Thomas,  Short  Creek,  Ohio. 

WOOL. 

Report,  —  Twelve  samples  of  fine  merino  wools,  of  superior  quality 
and  growth. 

S.  S.  Campbell,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  Twenty-four  samples  of  merino  wool,  of  excellent  quality 
and  good  staple,  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  cashmeres  and 
merinos. 

Andrew  Jamison,  Short  Creek,  Ohio. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Eleven  samples  of  fine  merino  wool,  of  considerable 
merit  and  good  fibre. 
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WOOL. 

JNwfrt. — Tw-rix*  sfcacplrt  of  fine  Spanish  merino,  of  superior  qaalitj 
jai£  £Trm^ 

W.  W.  JsmisGO.  Cadix,  Ohio, 
ncixo  WOOL. 

Mfmrt, — E>n«  samffes  of  merino  wool,  of  good  qaality  aod  fibre, 


W.  O.  Hamh,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
MUncO  WOOL. 

j^^y'prt.  —  E>Tw  9aaq4es  of  pare  merioo  wool,  of  superior  qualitr 
mi  «capMeL 

HcfTcy  Fba  it  Col,  Urbana,  Ohio. 
5TOCKIXG    TARX3   AND  TWEEDS. 

Reptfrt.  —  Exceikot  indi^v-dred  stocking  jams ;  also,  tweeds,  lioDc^t 
juti  sab^taoda!  in  material  and  make. 


Piqua  WocZcn  MiZs,  F.  Gray  O'Farrell  ft  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio. 
rAPErl-M  VKI  R>*  WET  AND  PRE>S   FELTS  AND  JACKETS. 

-r.  —  A  ort^iirable  exhibit  of  Founlrinier  print,  cylinder  print, 
»rji^\.  ;rj:,  >c\x»:.d  prvss,  Ajud  jaoke:  felts  for  paj>er-makers'  use. 


Shale  &  Benninghofen,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
pater-makers'  felts. 

A\:v*^.  —  Wvli-ina^io  iVhs  for  f»a|^T-makiiii^. 

Beckman  ft  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
WOOL  SHODDIES. 

AVt'**'-?.  —  A  full  a>s»^rtiiuMit  of  alI-W(xM  shoddies,  coinprisin<j  al»out 
-<'';:h:  v.ir;e:ii'>  of  colors  and  mixtures,  beautifully  arrHUge<l  ainl 
sst*  vvi'.sulf r^iMc  merit. 
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OREGON. 

M.  Wilkins,  Eugene  City,  Oregon. 
COMBING  WOOL. 

Report,  —  An  exhibit  of  a  sample  of  Cotswold  wool,  with  twelve 
samples  of  wool,  improved  by  a  series  of  crossing  pursued  for  many 
years,  of  high-bred  Cotswold  bucks  on  high-bred  Oxfordshire  Down 
ewes,  producing  a  combing  wool  retaining  the  length  of  the  original 
Cots  wolds,  but  with  greatly  increased  fineness  and  softness,  and  total 
absence  of  hair. 

Oregon  City  Woollen  Mills,  Oregon. 

FANCY    CASSIMEBES   AND  BLANKETS. 

Report,  —  Fancy  cassimeres,  substantial  in  fabric,  of  excellent  finish, 
and  good  designs ;  also,  blankets,  of  good  quality,  —  all  marked  for  their 
cheapness,  resulting  from  the  availability  of  Oregon  wools,  at  low  cost. 


S.  G.  Reed,  Portland,  Oregon. 
LONG  COMBING  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Three  samples  of  Leicester  combing  wool,  and  three  sam- 
ples of  Cotswolds  combing  wool,  noticeable  for  long  staple  and  bright 
lustre. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Jacob  Senneff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PLAT   METALLIC-EYB  HEDDLE. 

Report.  —  Commended  as  an  improvement  upon  the  cotton  and 
varnished  heddles,  being  less  liable  to  abrade  the  warp. 


Thomas  Potter,  Sons,  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OIL  CLOTHS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  their  very  great  variety,  excellent  qual- 
ity ;  numerous,  original,  and  artistic  designs,  and  rich  finish  and  colors ; 
admirable  in  every  way. 
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James  Kirkman,  Chester,  Pa. 
C0TT03C    AXD   WOOL  DOESKINS. 

Report.  —  Ad  exhibit  of  Union  doeskins  (or  Kentucky  Jeans),  iu  a 
variety  of  mixtures,  at  low  prices,  and  adapted  to  common  use. 


Philadelphia  Worsted  Spinners'  Association,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 
WORSTED  TABXS. 

Report.  —  A  most  complete  and  admirable  collection  of  extra  fine 
yarns,  from  numbers  fifty  to  two  hundred ;  also,  colored  and  mixtd 
yHfDs,  in  beautiful  colors  and  great  variety ;  and  zephyr  braid,  ca$e4- 
mere,  genappe,  shawl,  knitting,  floss,  and  upholstery  yams ;  all  very 
evenly  spun ;  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  excellent  in 
every  respect ;  mostly  spun  from  American  wool. 


Monitor  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CARPETS. 

Report,  —  An  excellent  exhibit  of  two  and  three  ply  ingrains  spe- 
cially noticeable  for  originality  of  certain  patriotic  designs,  and  of  gooJ 
quality,  and  fair  prices. 

B.  A.  Earl,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
WOOL  OIL  MACHINERY. 

Report,  —  A  useful  wool  oiling  attachment,  for  carding  macbiues. 


Dienelt  &  Eisenhardt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
GEE    NOX-SllUTTLE    POWER   CARPET  LOOM. 

Report,  —  A  needle  loom  of  ingenious  construction,  and  a  Jac«|uard 
KH)ni  for  weaving'  silk  scarfs. 


Wolfendcn,  Shore,  &  Co.,  Cardington,  Pa. 
CLOTH  LOOM. 

Report.  —  A  general-purjK)se  cloth-loom,  of  simplicity  of  motian* 
anil  ri'asonable  price. 

M.  A.  Furbush  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SKT  OF  CARPINO  MACHLNE;>. 

R,  tiort.  —  A  scries  of  canling  macliines,  well  built,  anil  showing 
^o\er.»l  vcrv  valu:iMc  improvements.    Also,  a  Murkland  hK>ni ;  >ho\»- 
siiupliciiv,  exeellence  of  finish,  in  work,  and  great  proiluctioii. 
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Ivins,  Dietz,  ft  Magee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CARPETS. 

Report.  —  The  only  exhibit  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  cotton  ingrains, 
of  excellent  designs,  at  very  low  prices. 


Dorman  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
POWER  CARPET-LOOM. 

Report,  —  An  ingenious  needle-loom,  in  which  the  colored  weft  to 
be  thrown  is  selected  by  a  jHcquard,  and  raised  so  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  range  of  the  reciprocating  needle ;  this  carries  it  half-way  across 
the  shed,  where  it  is  met  by  a  hook,  which,  in  retreating,  carries  the 
bight  of  the  weft  to  the  other  selvage,  where  it  is  knit  in  by  a  latch 
needle. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Shapleigh,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HAND-MADE  RUGS. 

Report.  —  Two  rugs  made  of  carpet  yarns,  by  the  process  denom- 
inated hooking ;  being  a  novel  and  tasteful  adaptation,  from  a  domestic 
industry  largely  pur8ue<l  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  capable  of  exten- 
sive application  by  ladies,  for  household  decoration. 


S.  B.  &  M.  Fleisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BRAIDS. 

Report,  —  A  fine  exhibit  of  the  "Star"  alpaca  braids,  of  superior 
manufacture,  perfect  in  colors,  and  of  the  best  materials,  placing  this 
braid  in  the  first  rank. 

Henry  Noske,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PAPER-MAKERS*  FELTS. 

Report.  —  Well-made  paper-makers'  felts. 

J.  Ledward  &  Son,  Chester,  Pa. 
COTTON    AND    WOOL  DOESKINS. 

Report.  —  Cotton  and  wool  doeskins,  of  good  and  substantial  make, 
and  at  low  prices ;  adapted  for  a  large  demand  in  agricultural  districts. 


Report,  — 


Conshocken  Woollen  Mills,  Conshocken,  Pa. 

BEAVERS  AND  DOESKINS. 

Moscow,  castor,  and  doeskin  l)cavcrs,  of  medium  grades  : 
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well  made  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  at  moderate  prices ;  tlie  di- 
agonal beavers  especially  commended. 


Woodvale  Woollen  Mills,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

FANCY  CASSIMERKS. 

Report.  —  Fancy  cassimeres  of  medium  gradea,  substantial] j  made, 
of  neat  design,  and  at  moderate  prices. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Peckham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
KENTUCKY  JEANS,  DOESKINS,  AND  WOOLLEN  YARNS. 

Report.  —  Kentucky  Jeans  and  doeskins,  smooth  in  finish  and  ani- 
form  iu  shade.  Also,  an  excellent  exhibit  of  woollen  yams,  in  great 
variety  of  shades. 

Robert  Rodman,  LafayeUe,  R.  I. 
DOESKIN  JEANS. 

Refwrt.  —  Humboldt  jeans,  of  cotton  warp  and  all-wool  fillings;  of 
sul>stiuitial  make  and  intrinsic  worth,  for  common  wear. 


Woonsocket  Machine  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

SELF-ACTING  SPINNING  MILL. 

RffH^n,  —  A  self-acting  spinning  mill  of  excellent  constructioD  iixl 
giHxl  workmanship. 

Enterprise  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
SIIOK  LASTIXGS. 

Report.  —  A  very  creditable  exhibit  of  11,  14,  and  If)  thread  list- 
ings, of  honest  make  and  goo<l  quality  for  the  number  of  lhrea<ls.  Tb<* 
gooils  are  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 


R.  Howard  &  Sons,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

WOOLLKX  YAUXS. 

litport.  —  WcH>lK»n  yarns,  well  spun  and  of  good  colors. 
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Wanskuck  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
OVERCOATINGS. 

Report.  —  A  beautiful  exhibit  of  fancy  elysians  and  fur  beavers ; 
excellent  in  design  and  texture.  Their  Devonshire  kerseys,  in  black 
and  colors,  especially  commeDdable. 


Lippitt  Woollen  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
OVERCOATINGS  AND   FANCT  CASSIHERES. 

Report,  —  A  good  exhibit  of  all-wool  fancy  elysians  and  fur  beavers, 
of  varied  patterns  and  colors,  in  low  and  medium  grades. 

 «:»:o- — 

VERMONT. 

Parks  &  Woolson,  Springfield,  Vt. 
CLOTH  SHEARING  AND  BRUSHING  MACHINES. 

Report.  —  A  cloth-shearing  and  a  cloth-brushing  machine,  both  of 
very  good  construction  and  workmanship. 

ADDENDA. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Joseph  Neumann,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

RAW  SILK  AND  SILK  COCOONS. 

Report,  —  A  very  good  collection  of  cocoons  and  raw  silk  of  a  va- 
riety of  races,  highly  commendable  for  the  successful  attempts  in  the 
introduction  of  this  important  branch  of  industry. 


KANSAS. 

B.  V.  De  Boissiere,  Williamsburg,  Kansas. 
SILK  COCOONS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  successful  attempts  to  raise  silk-worms, 
and  for  cocoons  of  good  quality. 


KENTUCKY. 

Robert  W.  Scott,  Franklin  County,  Kentucky. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  two  pelts  with  wool  illustrative  of  fleeces 

70 
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from  sheep  claimed  to  be  a  distinct  breed  produced  by  the  exhibitor, 
the  wool  of  a  fair  quality  for  combing  purposes,  and  for  two  excelleot 
pelts  from  Angora  goats. 

NEBRASKA. 

Moses  Stocking,  Wahoo,  Saunders  County,  Nebraska. 

WOOL. 

Report,  —  One  fleece  of  merino  ram's  wool,  of  good  weight  and  ex- 
cellent quality. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Weidmann  &  Greppo,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

DYED  SILK. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellent  production  of  black  and  colored 
dyed  silk,  comparing  well  with  the  best  European  establishments. 


Frederick  Baare,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

8ILK  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  black  figured  silks,  made  in  an  imf^ved 
and  superior  manner ;  also,  for  twenty-six-inch  millinery  goods  of 
good  manufacture. 

S.  M.  Maycnbcrg,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SILKS  AND   UrHOLSTERY  SATINS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  very  well-made  millinery  silks  and  uj>- 
holstery  satiiis,  of  superior  quality  and  finish,  also,  for  ladies*  scarfs  of 
excellent  color  and  design. 

NEW  YORK. 

American  Silk  Label  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WOVEN  SILK  LABELS. 

Report.  —  A  well-made  fac  simile  of  the  signatures  to  the  I>eclara- 
tion  of  Independence. 

Hamil  &  Booth,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PLAIN  AND  FIGURED  SILKS. 

Report.  —  A  very  fine  exhibit  of  figured  dress  and  millinery  silU 
plain  satins,  serges,  and  silk  ribbons,  of  excellent  manufacture  icd 
material. 


New  York  Woven  Manufacturing  Label  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WOVKN  SILK  LABELS. 

Report.  —  Woven  silk  labels  of  very  good  execution. 
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OHIO. 

William  Croskey,  Hopedale,  Harrison  County,  Ohio. 
WOOL. 

Report  —  An  exhibit  of  twelve  samples  of  Saxony  wool,  of  the 
highest  excellence. 

OREGON. 

M.  Wilkins,  Lane  County,  Oregon. 
WOOL. 

RepoH,  —  Fleece  and  combed  wool,  of  fine  fibre  and  healthy  growth, 
resembling  Australian  ;  also  improved  Oxfordshire  and  Leicester. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Werner,  Itschner,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SILK  RIBBONS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  faille,  fancy,  and  Jacqaard  ribbons  of  very 
good  manufacture,  both  as  to  color  and  to  combination  of  material ; 
also  for  a  good  display  of  very  suitable  hat-bands. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

C.  H.  Beall,  Brooke  County,  West  Virginia. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  An  admirable  exhibit  of  fleeces  of  American  merino  wool 
from  two  bucks  and  nine  ewes,  with  a  case  containing  thirty-three 
samples,  all  the  samples  being  of  exceptional  excellence. 

S.  A.  Cockayne,  Moundsville,  Marshall  County,  West  Virginia. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  One  fleece  of  good  merino  wool. 

John  Ingram,  Poplar  Spring,  Marshall  County,  West  Virginia. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Ten  fleeces  of  excellent  merino  combing  and  beautiful 
merino  clothing  wools. 

Ninian  Beall,  Ohio  County,  West  Virginia. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  An  exhibit  of  Saxony  fleeces,  two  bucks  and  two  ewesy 
of  fineness  characteristic  of  the  race. 
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JUDGES. 
Awieriean, 

Jcsxs  I.  Hatts,  Cambridge, 

Eiz^t  T  C  Cowpix.  Presidemi  New  York. 

C&jLiLixs  Lk  RocTiLUKK  Philadelphia. 

CaikiujB$>  J.  Ki us   „ 

J.  D.  Lax«  Vassalboroogh, 


CmiscI  GrsTAT  Gebhamd,  Secretary 

HrNKY  M:tcheil  . 

Lor:>  Chatf.l 
Caki  Arnserc; 
Hayami  Kf^zo 

AVO.l>T  BlUMER 


Germanj. 

AnstriA. 
Great  Britain. 
.  Germany. 
France. 
Sweden. 
JapMui. 
Switzerland. 
Egypt 
Turkey. 


AFRICA. 

Orange  Free  State,  Africa. 

WOOL. 

R^i^?rf.  —  One  b:ile  t^f  raoliair.  and  two  bales  of  merino  cJothinr- 
WiV^K      v'f  oxocllor.t  quality. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Province  of  Bntre  Rios,  Argentine  Republic 

RAW  WOOL. 

Jieport,  —  An  assortment  of  small  samples  of  fine  merino  wool  of 
superior  quality  and  long  staple. 


Qovemment  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

Report.  —  A  beautiful  collection  of  vicufia  shawls  and  ponchos,  car- 
pets, and  tapestries.  Among  the  vicuila  shawls  exhibited  were  some 
especially  to  be  mentioned,  made  by  Josva  Madueno,  Samuel  N.  La- 
fone  Quevedo,  of  Catamarca,  M.  Mai  bran,  of  Catamarca,  and  Teresa 
Luraschi,  of  Catamarca.  The  above  goods  are  of  the  highest  texture 
and  merit. 

Carlos  J.  Querreno,  Province  of  Buenos  Ajrres,  Argentine  Republic. 
MERINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Fleeces  of  unwashed  merino  wool  of  superior  quality  and 
fibre,  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  cashmeres  and  merinos. 


Naxar  &  Brothers,  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic. 
MERINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  A  large  assortment  of  samples  of  merino  wool,  in  great 
variety  of  staple  and  of  good  quality. 


Francisco  Chas  ft  Son,  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  One  fleece  of  unwashed  wool,  weighing  thirty-one  pounds, 
of  fair  quality  and  excellent  growth. 


Jorge  Stegman,  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic. 
MERINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  One  fleece  of  healthy,  full-grown  merino  wool,  weighing 
twenty-one  pounds,  of  good  staple  and  fibre,  and  adapted  for  combing 
purposes. 
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Wiired  f  jithim.  Province  of  Buenos  Ajrres,  Argentine  Republic. 
MERINO  WOOL. 

Rftp>:'!^.  —  Two  fleece*  of  merino  combing  wool,  of  excellent  qualhy 
joii  ism^ :  also  samples  of  fine  merino  wool. 


\  Doportal,  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic. 

WOOL. 

S<tpfrf.  —  A  very  good  exhibit  of  sheep-skin  wool,  very  heavy,  and 
'Zi  r»i  qoalitv,  and  nine-inch  staple ;  also,  four  fleeces  excellent  comb- 
ing «^x}iL  weighing  about  twenty-three  pounds  each. 


Samuel  B.  Hale,  Province  of  Buenos  A3rres,  Argentine  Republic 
MERINO  WOOL. 

Rfp>.*n. —  Six  fleeces  of  merino  combing  wool,  of  very  superior 
^i&il:!nr«  well  bred,  and  long  staple ;  almost  equal  to  Australian  wojI. 
jmi  v^II  *iipte«l  for  the  manufacture  of  merinos  and  Italian  cloths. 


P%c«-jBCiaI  Commission,  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic. 

WOOL. 

5rw^.  —  Samples  of  merino  and  other  wools,  in  different  ol:!****-* 
c  »*  ^tva:  v>irieties;  the  staple  in  some  instances  l)eing  eight  imh»-j 
"'.iT^;  <het^j>-skin,  Cordova  and  goat*s  wool:  all  of  excelltTit 

and  great  weight. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Fredr.  Wurm,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
SILK  COCOONS. 

Xf^tfri.  A  verv  gooil  exhibit  of  cocoon-*,  remarkable  for  fuch  t 

flihWt  wrkvl  of  culture.    The  yellow  silk  shows  great  tenacity  aii'l  > 


lin^  Bladen  Neill,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

RAW  SILK  AND  SILK  COCOONS. 

g^rt^  A  cvkhI  exhibit  of  niw  silk  and  cocoons,  highly  cre^litaM^ 

;  V  f:*^'*  th-it  this  branch  of  industry  has  only  lately  Invn  intr"- 
iUv^t     I'^^x*  r^w  <ilk,  |>articularly  from  the  repro<lnciion  of  the 
jiav^j^"  Ay4  iirvuoMo  i.\K\x>ns,  has  great  elasticity. 
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Mrs.  Ann  Timbrell,  Collingwood,  Victoria,  Australia. 

RAW  SILK  COCOONS. 

Report,  —  A  good  display  of  raw  silk  cocoons  of  a  variety  of  races, 
very  firm,  and  of  good  quality. 


C.  F.  Chubb,  Ipswich,  Queensland,  Australia. 

RAW  SILK  COCOONS. 

Report,  —  Good  variety  of  raw  silk  cocoons  of  different  races. 

J.  McDonald,  Queensland,  Australia. 
SILK  COCOONS. 

Report,  —  A  very  creditable  assortment  of  raw  silk  cocoons  of 
good  quality. 

Commissioners  for  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

RAW  WOOL. 

Report,  —  Washed  lamb's  wool,  greasy  wool,  and  Victoria  merino  ; 
all  well  selected,  and  of  excellent  growth  and  quality. 

Thomas  F.  Cumming,  Stony  Point,  Victoria,  Australia. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Sample  of  very  superior  combing  greasy  merino  wool, 
of  excellent  quality  and  growth. 

William  Kemp,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  Twelve  sheepskins  of  excellent  growth  and  quality, 
very  good  of  their  kind. 

Fenwick  ft  Scott,  Queensland,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  A  large  collection  of  samples  of  Australian  wool,  most  of 
which  are  of  high  merit,  great  length  of  staple,  and  sujwrior  (juulity. 

Q.  H.  Davenport,  Headington  Hill,  Queensland,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  A  most  choice  exhibit  of  merino  combing  wool,  of  the 
finest  quality,  long  staple,  and  excellent  in  every  respect,  esfH'cially 
remarkable  for  its  length  and  richness  of  fibre. 
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C.  B.  Fisher,  Headington  Hill,  Queensland,  Australia. 

MEKINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Well-bred  merino  wool,  of  exceedingly  fine  quality,  good 
staple,  and  growth. 

John  Wilson,  Lismore,  Victoria,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  Three  fleeces  of  greasy  merino  lambs,  ewes,  and  wethers, 
of  good  quality  and  growth,  adapted  both  for  combing  and  clothing 
puqioses. 

W.  ft  N.  G.  Elder,  Elder,  Rookwood,  Victoria,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  An  excellent  exhibit  of  merino  lamb*s,  ewe*s,  and  wether 
wool,  of  very  superior  quality  and  growth. 


R.  Qoldsborough  &  Co.,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  A  very  considerable  variety  of  greasy  and  washed  merino 
wool,  most  of  which  is  of  very  sujierior  quality  and  growth,  and  a^lapted 
for  both  clothing  and  combing  purposes. 


George  Arnold  ft  Co.,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  Five  cases  of  wool,  containing  thirty  fleeces  of  washed 
mod  greasy  merinos ;  also,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  cross-bred.  The 
merinos  are  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  the  Leicester  crosses  are 
of  considerable  merit. 

Timms  Brothers,  Mount  Hesse,  Victoria,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  Samples  of  ewe  and  wether  merinos,  hot-water  washed,  of 
very  superior  quality  and  fibre. 


Hastings,  Cunningham,  ft  Co.,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Report,  —  A  most  com[)letc  assortment  of  fine  washed  combing 
merino  wool,  also,  greasy  ram's  wool,  and  cross-bred  and  Lincoln  ewo 
fleeces.  The  merino  wool  is  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  growers. 
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Alexander  Armstrong,  Worramtlne,  Victoria,  Austndia. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  A  very  creditable  exhibit  of  washed  ami  greftij  merino 
wool,  of  excelleut  quality  aud  growth. 


B.  C.  Parr,  Queensland,  Australia. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL. 


Report, — Australian  wool,  of  superior  quality,  and  in  good 
tion ;  high-class  wool  in  every  respect. 


George  Clark,  East  Talgai,  Queensland,  Australia. 

MKRINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Australian  merino  wool,  of  very  superior  quality  ind 
fibre,  and  of  high  merit. 

Qore  &  Co.,  Yandilla,  Queensland,  Australia. 
MERINO  WOOL. 

Report,  —  A  very  gixxi  exhibit  of  meriuo  wool  of  fine  quality,  good 
staple,  and  healthy  growth. 

Simpson  ft  Co.,  Bon  Acora,  Queensland,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Repi>rt,  —  C(imbing  merino  wool,  of  very  superior  quality,  ^x^^t> 
and  growth. 

F.  R.  White,  Blandford,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

R0*f}*irt.  —  C'oininendtHi  for  comliiiig  merino  wool,  of  superior  gn">wth 
ttiid  <iiiality  ;  al<o,  for  si-venil  rttnt^'N  of  Saxon  merino  wool,  of  eiori- 
lenl  i:n.>wih  and  staple. 

J.  B.  Bcttington,  Mcrricva,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

W«H.>L. 

/>')r^  —  Coinineiidetl  for  two  e;tM's  of  Saxon  merino  o>nil»irz 
x\\mA.  of  tine  «|iia!itv.  j«»>l  ^taplf.  and  growth.  Also,  for  gi>*a\v  w.-»I 
oi  vt  i  V  >ujH  rior  •juality  an«l  merit. 


AWARD.^  TO  FOREIGN  EXHIBITORS. 
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O.  H.  Cos,  Mudgee,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Report,'^ An  extensive  and  excellent  exhibit  of  Saxon  merino 
combing  wool,  beautifully  washed,  of  the  finest  quality,  and  very  high 
merit. 

Henty  ft  Balfour,  Albury,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

EgporL  —  Two  cases  of  combing,  merino  wool,  of  very  superior 
quality  and  growth,  and  excellent  in  every  respect. 


E.  K.  Cos,  Mudgee,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  Several  fleeces  of  Saxon  merino  combing  wool,  well 
washed,  of  excellent  quality,  fibre,  and  staple,  and  of  very  high  merit. 


E.  ft  A.  Tindal,  Burrajan,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Repitrt.  —  Commended  for  fine  washed  combing  Saxon  merino  wool, 
of  very  superior  quality  and  fibre,  and  of  high  merit ;  also,  for  greasy 
combing  wool,  of  superior  quality. 

Charles  Clark,  Queensland,  Australia. 

AN60UA  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Fleece  of  pure  Angora  wool,  of  excellent  quality,  good 
staple,  and  rich  lustre. 

John  Lang  Currie,  Victoria,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Report,  —  Three  fleeces  of  lamb's  and  merino  wool,  of  superior  qual- 
ity, and  in  good  condition,  the  lamVs  wool  is  especially  good. 

Q.  L.  Lethbridge,  Singleton,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  Cases  of  Saxon  merino  greasy  combing  wool,  of  good 
fibre  and  quality. 
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A.  N.  Gabert,  WarwOlah,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Saxon  merino  combing  wool,  of  fine  qaalit j,  good  staple, 
awl  healtlijr  growth. 


E.  ft  A.  Bowman,  Rotherwood,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

HeporL  —  Conunended  for  greasy  merino  clothing  wool,  of  superior 
qaalitj,  and  adapted  for  fine  cloths ;  also,  for  several  cases  of  Shod 
merino  combing  wool,  of  good  quality  and  fibre. 


F.  Brown  ft  Co.,  Tuppal,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Case  of  excellent  combing  merino  wool,  of  first-rate  qinl- 
it  J,  and,  if  free  from  burs,  would  be  most  choice  wool. 


Hon.  James  MacLanachan,  Ballochmsrle,  Tasmania,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Report,  —  Fleeces  of  pure  merino  ram's  wool,  in  the  grease,  of 
excellent  growth  and  quality,  weighing  from  ten  to  eleven  pounds 
each. 


Thomas  Russell,  Baninah  Plains,  Victoria,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  Hot-water  washed  wool,  of  excellent  quality  and  hiji 
merit. 


Victorian  Woollen  Cloth  Co.,  Victoria,  Australia. 
WOOLLENS. 

Report.  —  Shawls,  tweeds,  and  broad-cloths,  made  of  pure  wool,  and 
of  honest  and  substantial  manufacture.  Very  creilitable  for  a  u<?w 
country. 

John  McVean,  Wooloomoonoo,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Combing  merino  wool,  of  fine  fibre  and  staple,  and  very 
superior  q'liility. 
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Qeo.  Synnot  ft  Co.,  Qeelong,  Victoria,  Australia. 
LINCOLN  WOOL. 

Report,  —  Samples  of  well-grown  Lincoln  wool,  of  good  staple  and 
rich  fibre. 

A.  Loder,  Colley  Creek,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  an  excellent  exhibit  of  fine  merino  cloth- 
ing wool,  of  superb  quality,  and  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
best  superfine  cloths ;  also,  for  combing  merino  wool,  of  very  choice 
quality,  staple,  and  fibre. 

A.  H.  Lowe,  Dynevor,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Report,  —  Angora  goat's  wool,  of  fine  growth,  and  high  lustre, 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  mohair  ^brics;  capable  of  further 
improvement. 

John  Allen,  Burrangong,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Report,  —  One  case  of  Saxon  merino  combing  wool,  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  good  staple ;  also,  well-bred. 


Wm.  Lang,  Wargam,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  Excellent  samples  of  greasy,  wether,  and  hogget  wool, 
of  very  superior  quality  and  staple. 


F.  ft  A.  Cox,  Mudgee,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Report,  —  A  very  superior  exhibit  of  fine  Saxon  merino  combing 
wool,  excellent  in  quality  and  fibre. 


D.  H.  Campbell,  Cunningham  Plains,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  one  case  of  Rambouillet  combing  wool,  of 
ioperior  quality,  healthy  growth,  and  good  staple ;  also,  for  clothing 
wool  adapted  for  fine  cloths. 


AWARDS  TO  FOREIGN*  EXHIBITORS. 


W.  A.  Bxoodribb,  ICooIbon^,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

BeporL  —  Fine  combing  meriuo  wooU  of  good  itji|Je  sod  (jiiilkj, 
and  adapted  for  the  manafacture  of  casnnieres. 


L.  Learmooth,  Grooogal^  New  Sooth  Wales,  Aostralia. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  Cases  of  fine  combing  merino  wool,  of  excellent  qoiIitTf 
fibre,  and  growth.    A  most  choice  selection. 


E.  B.  Holme,  Burrowa,  New  Sooth  Wales,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Saxon  merino  combing  wool,  in  the  grease,  of  good  fibre, 
quality,  and  growth ;  also,  very  heavy  fleeces. 


P.  Q.  King,  QooQoo-Goonoo,  New  South  Wales,  Aostralia. 
WOOL. 

Report, —  Several  fleeces  of  superior  combing  merino  wool,  excel- 
lent in  quality  and  staple. 

Clive  &  Hamilton,  Collaroy,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Rejwrt,  —  A  very  su|H»rior  exhibit  of  beautifully  washetl  merino 
conibiii«r  w<x»K  of  the  highest  quality,  and  excellent  in  every  res|»ect; 
al>o,  cuiiihing  wool,  of  choice  quality. 


Alexander  Wilson,  Coree,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

WOOL. 

Report,  —  Fleoces  of  merino  combing  wool,  of  oxcellent  growth  aiwl 
quality,  and  adapted  for  combing  purposes;  very  choice  in  even- 
respect. 

W.  Crozier,  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Rrpin't.  —  Merino  ewe  wool,  of  gooil  staple,  quality,  and  growth. 


AWARDS  TO  FOREIGN  EXHIBITORS. 
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Samuel  M.  Caughey,  Coonong,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  One  case  of  combing  merino  wool,  of  very  superior  qual- 
ity and  good  staple ;  also,  beautifully  washed. 


Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  Oakley  Hall,  Victoria,  Australia. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Five  bales  of  very  fine  merino  wool,  both  ewe's  and  hog- 
prVsj  remarkable  for  fineness  of  fibre  and  length  of  staple,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  cloths  and  cassimeres. 


Marshall  ft  Slade,  Glengallan,  Queensland,  Australia. 
MERINO  WOOL. 

Report,  —  A  very  creditable  exhibit  of  merino  wool,  one  fleece  of 
which  is  from  Chompion  ram.    The  wool  is  choice  in  every  respect. 


C.  H.  Green,  Goomburra,  Queensland,  Australia. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Australian  merino  wool,  of  first-rate  quality,  and  in  excel- 
lent condition. 


Ballarat  Woollen  Co.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 

TWEEDS,  SeAWL8,  AND  FLANNELS. 

Report.  —  Twee<ls,  shawls,  and  flannels,  of  honest  and  substantial 
manufacture,  at  moderate  cost,  and  good  for  general  use. 


Alexander  Gray  ft  Co.,  Albion  Woollen  Mills,  Geelong,  Victoria, 

Australia. 

TWEEDS  AND  SHAWLS. 

Report.  —  All-wool  tweeds,  in  a  handsome  assortment  of  shawls  and 
patterns  and  of  honest  and  substantial  manufacture. 


J.  Vicars,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
TWEEDS,  PLAIDS,  AND  SHAWLS. 

Report.  —  Tweeds,  plaids,  and  shawls,  of  honest  and  substantial 
manufacture,  made  of  domestic  wool,  and  very  creditable  for  a  new 
country. 
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AUSTRIA. 

S.  Trebitsch  ft  Son,  Vienna,  Austria. 

BLACK  SILKS  AND  CRAVATS. 

Report.  —  Black  silks  and  silk  cravats,  well  made,  of  good  color  and 
appearance,  and,  from  their  low  price,  adapted  for  a  large  consamptioo. 


Karl  Hetzer  ft  Sons,  Vienna,  Austria. 

SILK  VELVETS. 

Report,  —  Black  and  colored  silk  velvets,  cotton  back,  made  two 
pieces  together,  of  good  manufacture  and  excellent  result. 


C.  G.  Hombostel  ft  Co.,  Vienna,  Austria. 

SILKS  AND  SILK  AND  COTTON  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Fancy  silks  and  mixed  fabrics  of  good  design  and  eflect 


F.  Reichert's  Sons,  Vienna,  Austria. 

SILK  VELVETS  AND  SILK  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Colored  and  black  velvets  and  silks,  of  excellent  maoa- 
fkcture;  specialty  of  white  velvet  of  groat  purity. 


First  Hungarian  Wool- Washing  and  Commission  Co.,  Budapest, 

Austria. 

WASHED  WOOL. 

Re^Hirt,  —  Beautifully  wusIkhI  wool,  from  which  potash  is  extrtcied 
frvHu  the  yolk  by  an  entirely  new  process. 


J.  J.  Surbcr,  Vienna,  Austria. 

REKD8  AND  HKDDLKS  FOR  LOOMS. 

K^H^.  —  A  good  collection  of  reeds  and  he<]dles  for  looms. 


Albert  Bauer,  Humpoletz,  Austria. 

WOOLLEN  GOODS. 

A  gixxl  collection  of  wt'll-made  cloth,  at  low  prices  for 


AWARDS  TO  FOIteiaN  EXHIBITOBS. 
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Count  Alvis  Karolyi,  Stampfen,  Austria. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  Several  very  beautiful  fleeces  of  short  wool,  both  washed 
and  unwashed,  of  exceedingly  fine  quality  and  fibre,  and  adapted  for 
the  manufacture  of  sui)erfine  cloths. 


Adolf  Jacob  Reichenberg,  Bohemia,  Austria. 
WOOLLEN  CLOTH. 

Report,  —  A  rich  collection  of  military  doth,  in  good  qualities  and 
brilliant  colors. 

Count  Bmerich,  Hung^dy  Urmeny,  Hungary,  Austria. 

HUNGARIAN  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Fleeces  of  washed  and  unwashed  Hungarian  wool,  of 
excellent  quality  and  fibre,  and  adapted  to  the  manufacturo  of  fine 
cloths. 

Joint  Stock  Company  of  the  Vbslau  Worsted  Yam  Manufactoiy, 
Voslau,  Austria. 

WORSTED  TARNS. 

Report,  —  An  excellent  collection  of  worsted  yams,  of  various  num- 
bers and  brilliant  colors. 


Association  of  Cloth  Makers,  of  Reichenburg,  Bohemia,  Austria. 

CLOTHS,  DOESKINS,  AND  TRICOTS. 

Report,  —  A  creditable  assortment  of  broadcloths,  doeskins,  and 
tricots,  of  good  quality,  at  cheap  prices. 


Otto  von  Bauer,  Bnmn,  Austria. 

FANCY  CASSIMERES. 

Report,  —  A  very  good  collection  of  fancy  cassimeres,  of  good  finish, 
and  neat  designs,  at  moderate  prices. 


Emanuel  Flieben,  Vienna,  Austria. 

SHAWLS  AND  ROBES. 

Report,  —  Well-niiidc  lt>iig  phawls  anti  mornin<;  rol)cs  in  Oriental 
styles.  -o 


AWAiDrS  TO  FOREIGN  EXHIBITORS. 


J.  PMip  acfmrifr  ft  Sons,  Rcichcnbcrg,  Bohemia,  Austria. 

BLACK  AXD  COLOBED  CLOTHS. 

3eoorr,  —  Conmuecsicd  fo^r  exocUeut  finish  and  material  of  black  and 


I  ft  Isbaiy,  >nexma,  Austria. 
SHAWLS. 

J^nwTP.  —  Exa^kni  shawls  of  fine  maierial  and  good  designs,  io 


SiefiDnnd.  Rckhcsboig.  Bohemia,  Austria. 

BBOAIKTLOTHS  AXX»  IH>E^KI9(5. 

t.  —  CaDmeDded  for  bifi  ex<A^uecce  mod  finish,  of  superfine 
and  doeskins. 


John  Kemperiinf  ft  5fam.  VIeaza.  Austria. 

C1GAS  A3fl»  HAmJ**  jLTSS-  'XS. 

EepofrL  —  Silk,  and  silk  anc  kcuo.  icfi  hatters*  ribbons,  of 
nedimn  grade,  in  a  greal  variesj  cif  rritm  ietfi£ii5.  The  goods  in: 
'Terr  effective,  and  of  good  mmdmxurt.  bccii  -v::!!  rv^anl  to  combioi- 
uon  of  materials  and  to  ibeir  exKsranL. 


J^fpnn.  —  A  ^v*:  *A..rzxrti  .i  -yi»*iauiuu  rur^tr-ii..  for  general  loe, 


^si&F  S^ssacne.  rramrau  A.ukt-a. 


rs.-^?.  J/?-:  1  "».c  "jj^e  of  design. 


.1       •t.i  s;ii:i«i^.:  ^. 
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BELGIUM. 

J.  H.  Van  Belling^n  ft  Max  Suremont,  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

BLACK  8ILKS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  superiority  of  manufacture,  fast  oolorSy 
and  splendid  effects. 

Th.  J.  Martin,  Verviers,  Belgium. 

WOOL  CAHD  CLOTHING. 

Report,  —  An  excellent  exhibition  of  wool  card  clothing. 


Felix  Delrez,  Verviers,  Belgium. 
WOOL  CARD  CLOTHING. 

Report,  —  An  excellent  exhibition  of  wool  card  clothing. 


Jacobs,  Poelaert,  ft  Co.,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

BLANKETS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  cheapness  and  adaptation  of  blankets  to 
general  consumption. 

G.  L.  Lecloux,  Dison,  Belgium. 
BROADCLOTHS. 

Report,  —  Well  made  black  and  blue  broadcloths,  adapted  to  the 
eloUiing  trade,  at  cheap  prices. 


Francois  Biolley  ft  Son,  Verviers,  Belgium. 

BROADCLOTHS  AND  OVERCOATINGS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence  of  manufacture  and  reason- 
ableness of  price,  of  broadcloth  and  overcoatings. 


Domken  Bros.,  Verviers,  Belgium. 
FANCY  CASSIMERES  AND  WORSTED  COATINGS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  cheapness,  coinbine<l  with  utility,  of  fancy 
cassimeres  and  worsted  coatings. 


Charles  Begasse,  Li^ge,  Belgium. 

FELTS. 

Report,  —  Well-made  felts,  at  cheap  prices. 
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Biolley  Bros.,  ft  Co.,  Juslenville,  Belgium. 

FANCY  CASSIMERES  AND  BATISTE  CLOTHS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellent  manufacture  of  fancj  cattimerei 
and  batiste  cloth. 

Jean  Taste,  Verviers,  Belgium. 
FANCY  CASSIMERK8  AND  MILITARY  CLOTHS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  cheapness,  combined  with  utility,  of  £ukj 
cassimeres  and  military  cloths. 

M.  Chatten  ft  Co.,  Dison,  Belgium. 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  CLOTHS  AND  BEAVERS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  good  fabrication  of  black  and  bloe 
cloths  and  Moscow  beavers,  at  low  prices. 

J.  J.  Henrion,  Dison,  Belgium. 

FANCY  CASSIMERES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  good  fabrication  of  fancy  cassimeres,  with 
neat  designs,  and  at  low  prices. 

Delhey  Bros.,  Dison,  Belgium. 
CLOTHS. 

Report.  —  Cloths,  Moscows,  and  other  beavers,  adapted  to  popular 
consumption,  at  low  prices. 

Clement  Bettonville,  Hodimont,  Belgium. 
MOSCOW  BKAVKRS  AND  CLOTHS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  fair  fabrication  and  cheapness  of  prioeof 
Moscow s  and  other  beaver?. 


H.  J.  Lejeune- Vincent,  Dison,  Belgium. 
FANCY  CASSIMERES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  novelty  of  design,  excellence  of  raanuC«> 
ture,  and  iidiiptation  to  public  wants,  of  fancy  cassimeres. 

Peltzer  &  Son,  Verviers,  Belgium. 
rOTIIS  AND  DOESKINS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellent  fabrication  of  bnxiilcloths, 
skins,  Moscow  beavers,  and  ehinchillHs.  at  reasonable  prices. 


AWARDS  TO  FOREIGN  EXHIBITORS. 
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Iwan  Limonis,  Verviers,  Belgium. 
BROADCLOTHS,  DOESKINS,  AND  UATISTE  CLOTHS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  high  excellence  of  manufacture  of  super- 
fine black  broadcloths  and  doeskins ;  excellence  of  batiste  cloths. 


H.  ft  J.  Drege,  Dison,  Belgium. 
MOSCOW  AND  OTHER  OVER-COATINGS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  good  fabrication  of  Moscows  and  other 
over-coatings,  at  cheap  prices. 


Braquenie  Bros.,  Malines,  Belgium. 

TAPESTRY. 

Report,  —  A  rich  collection  of  tapestries  (Gobelins),  of  excellent 
workmanship  and  designs,  of  a  very  high  artistic  merit 


Hawzeur-Gerard,  Sons,  Verviers,  Belgium. 

YARNS. 

Report,  —  Excellent  carded  yarns,  in  great  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
color. 

Armand  Jamme,  Saint  Hadelin,  Belgium. 
CARDED  YARNS. 

Report,  —  Well-spun  carded  yarns,  of  great  variety  of  colors. 


Societe  Houget  et  Teston,  Bede  ft  Co.,  Verviers,  Belgium. 

WOOL-PICKING  AND  CLEANING  MACHINES. 

Report,  —  Wool-picking  and  cleaning  machine,  condenser,  card  and 
fulling  mill ;  all  of  excellent  construction. 


Captain  Luiz  Ribiero  de  Souza  Rezende,  Rio  Janeiro,  BraziL 

RAW  SILK  AND  COCOONS. 

Report,  —  A  variety  of  specimens  of  cocoons  and  raw  silk,  of  great 
beauty  and  excellenr^e,  botli  as  to  the  nature  of  the  silk  and  its  prepara- 
tion, and  meriting  high  commendation  for  the  introduction  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry. 
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Antonio  Loiz  dos  Santos,  Rels,  Piratinim,  BrasiL 

RAW  SILKS. 

Report,  —  Comrnended  for  successful  experiments  in  raw  silk. 


Du  Nicolau  J.  Moreira,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  BrasiL 

SILK  COCOONS. 

Report. — A  highly  carious  specimen  of  a  new  silk- worm  feeding  oo 
forest  trees. 

CANADA. 

H.  Winger,  Elmira,  Ontario,  Canada. 

FLANNELS. 

Report,  —  Serge,  flaunel,  cotton-wool  blankets,  excellent  for  the 
price. 


Kell  ft  Co.,  Bradford,  England. 

LASTINGS. 

Report, —  Lastings  marked  for  their  lustre  and  good  texture. 


Smith  &  Wilby,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 
FLANNELS. 

Report.  —  Three  quarters  domestic  flannels,  at  low  cost,  for  genenJ 


use. 


John  Wardlaw,  Gait,  Ontario,  Canada 
WOOLLEN  YARNS. 

Report.  —  White,  colored,  and  gray  knitting  yarns,  in  considerable 
variety  of  shades ;  cheap,  nseful,  and  well  adapted  for  general  use. 


Rosamond  Woollen  Co.,  Almonte,  Ontario,  Canada. 

WOOLLENS. 

Report.  —  Fancy  ca-s^i meres,  and  tweeds,  of  excellent  manufiicture 
and  low  cost. 

Mills  &  Hutchinson,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

AVOOLLENS. 

Report.  —  Three  (juarters  cassi  meres  and  Canadian  tweeds,  of  excel- 
lent manufacture  and  Lfood  value. 
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Adam  Lomas  ft  Son,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Canada. 

FLANNKLS. 

Report.  —  Very  cheap  flanueU,  cloths,  and  tweeds,  well  adapted  for 
funeral  consumption. 

Samuel  T.  Willett,  Chambly,  Quebec,  Canada. 

FLANNELS. 

Report,  —  Blue,  scarlet,  and  mixed  flannels,  of  rich  color  and  soft 
texture,  all  excellent  for  the  price. 


John  Harvey  ft  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  A  very  complete  and  creditable  exhibit  of  Leicester,  Cots- 
wold,  and  Southdown  wool ;  also,  the  following  crosses :  Leicester  and 
merino,  Leicester  and  Southdown,  Cotswold  and  Leicester,  Lincoln  and 
Cotswold,  Leicester  and  Cotswold.  The  Southdown  and  Leicester 
merino  are  excellent,  both  in  staple  and  fibre  ;  also,  the  Leicester  and 
Southdown  cross  good ;  the  others  fair. 


Toronto  Tweed  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

WOOLLENS. 

Report.  —  Fancy  Scotch  tweeds,  plaids,  and  cheviots,  in  novel  pat- 
terns, and  at  reasonable  prices. 


T.  S.  Fisher,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

WOOLLENS. 

Report.  —  Cheviot  coatings,  meltons,  tweeds,  and  Blair  Athols,  all 
of  useful  manufacture  and  at  low  prices. 

C  H  I  N  A . 

Hu  Kwang  Yung,  Hang  Chow,  China. 

PLAIN  SILKS. 

Report.  —  Plain  colored  satins  of  excellent  manufacture  and  supe* 
rior  finish. 

Fy  Cheong,  Canton,  China. 

FANCY    AND    PLAIN  SILKS. 

Report.  —  A  very  fine  exhibit  of  colored  and  figured  silk  goods, 
showing  marked  improvements  over  former  productions. 


AWARDS  TO  FOaUliN  KXHIBITOBS. 


Imperial  Marltiine  Customs,  Shanghai,  China. 

PLAIN  AND  FASCT  SILKS. 

RrparL  —  A  renr  fine  collection  of  Chinese  plain  and  hxtcj  silks, 
hi:^lj  mericorioos  for  the  improTement  in  the  manipulation,  workman- 
ship, and  uniformity ;  also  an  extraordinarily  fine  oollecUon  of  raw  nilk, 
comprising  a  full  assortment  of  all  the  qualities  produced  in  the  coontrj. 

EGYPT. 


Estate  of  Bir-Abu,  Bellach,  Egypt. 

SILK  COCOOXS. 

Report,  —  An  exhibit  of  cocoons  of  great  beauty  and  exoelleok 
nature  of  silk. 


Gkmnni  Tramootina,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
RAW  SILK  AND '  COCOONS. 

Report.  —  A  fine  exMbit  of  cocoons  and  specimens  of  raw  sOk  of 
great  regularity  and  tenacity,  commendable  especially  on  acootmt  of 
the  difficulties  of  this  new  branch  of  industry. 


His  Highness  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  Egypt. 

SILK  TISSUES  AND  MIXED  FABRICS. 

R''port,  —  A  great  variety  of  silk,  silk  and  gold,  and  mixed  fabrici 
of  Tunisian  mamitaotuiv,  all  evineins  great  taste  and  excellent  work- 
manship, and  highly  commen<lable  for  the  great  care  bestowed  upon 
tliis  collection. 

The  National  Museum  of  Egypt,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

FIGI  RED  AND  BROCADED  SILKS. 

Rt^fH^rt. —  A  splendid  ass4.>rtment  and  a  great  variety  of  natiimtl 
nianutiiouires  of  silk  an<l  mixini  fabrics,  evincing  great  skill  of  work- 
manship and  tX)mbination  of  colors,  and  meriting  the  highest  praise  for 
the  gLKxl  ta^te  in  which  this  collection  has  been  made. 

FRANCE. 


Gondard,  Cirlot,  ft  Martel,  Lyons,  France. 
Fori  ARDS. 

R^porf.  —  Commonde^l  for  the  elcijance  of  design,  brilliancy  of  cvJ- 
ors,  and  gvnend  gtnxl  ia<le  of  printeil  foulards. 
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Audibert,  Monin,  ft  Co.,  Lyons,  France. 

SILKS  AND  POPLINS. 

Report  —  Well  made  black  Siciliennes  of  great  regularity  and  beauty 
of  texture. 

Jandin  ft  Duval,  Lyons,  France. 
FOULARDS. 

Report,  —  A  great  display  of  plaio,  figured,  and  printed  foulards, 
elegant  in  design,  taste,  aud  execution. 

J.  P.  Million  ft  Servicr,  Lyons,  France. 
SILK  GOODS  AND  VRLVBTS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  superiority  of  manufacture  of  black  silk 
velvets  and  colored  silk  goods. 


Alex.  Giraud  ft  Co.,  Lyons,  France. 
SILK  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Umbrella  silks,  of  good  color  and  manufacture. 

Qillet  ft  Son,  Lyons,  France. 

DYED  SILKS. 

Report,  —  Fine  assortment  of  black  dyed  silk,  of  superior  shade  and 
excellent  workmauship ;  can  scarcely  be  excelled. 


Thomas  Bro.,  Avignon,  France. 
KAVV  SILK. 

Report,  —  Bright  China  tram  and  orgauzine,  of  very  good  quality 
and  excellent  preparation. 

Jules  Chabert  ft  Co.,  Chomerac  (Ardeche),  France. 

RAW  SILK. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  French  tram  of  great  regularity  and 
remarkable  elasticity  ;  also  for  Bengal  organzine  of  excellent  prepara- 
tion. 

Louis  Boudon,  Saint-Jean-du-Oard,  France. 
RAW  SILK. 

Report,  —  A  remarkable  exhibition  of  white  and  yellow  raw  silk,  of 
extraordinary  fineness,  purity,  and  great  regularity. 
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Arles-Duloor,  Lyons,  France. 

RAW  SILK. 

Report.  —  A  fine  assorUneut  of  French  raw  silks  of  great  beaotj 
and  China  organzine  of  great  regularity  and  neatness. 


June  ft  Co.,  Lyons,  France. 

YELYETS  AND  SILKS. 

Report  —  A  great  variety  of  very  well  made  black  and  colored  plain 
silk  velvets  and  dress  silks. 

Antoine  Quinet  ft  Co.,  Lyons,  France. 

BLACK  SILKS. 

Report.  —  Black  silks,  very  effective  in  appearance,  in  low  and 
medium  grades. 

J.  Boquet  ft  Co.,  Amiens,  France. 
SILK  YELVETS. 

Report.  —  Utr^t  velvets  in  fine  qualities  and  beautiful  colors. 
F.  Thomas,  Pont-dcs-Charrcttcs,  France. 

RAW  SILKS. 

AVjv.rf.  —  A  tine  ci>llection  of  cocoons  and  beautiful  organzine,  su- 
jH^rior  HI  ovory  res[>eoU 

Font,  Chambeyron,  ft  Bsnoit,  Lyons,  France. 
SILK  VELVETS. 

AViv»-^. —  A  tine  assortment  of  black  silk  velvets,  of  great  eveuues^ 
,-ii\  i  hi>::v;        bluoks  l>e;iutilal. 


F.  Brioudc  ft  Co.,  St.  6ticnnc,  France. 

VKLVKT  RIBBONS. 

li  i^  -:.  —  l>l.u*k  velvet  ribbons,  of  gooil  manufacture  and  fiui>h, 
m:\  wc'.I  ni.ulo  in  every  rv>j>ei'l. 


Bcnoit.  Tabard,  ft  Co.,  Lyons,  France. 
LIXINO.  SILKS. 

A\  ;v      —  .V  c^Hxl  a»<>rtnient  of  black  and  fancy  lining  silks,  wtll 
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A.  Hamelin  Son,  Paris,  France. 

SEWING  SILK. 

Report  —  Sewing  silk  of  excellent  quality  and  manufacture ;  a  great 
assortment  of  very  fine  shades. 


Jaubert,  Audras,  ft  Co.,  Lyons,  France. 

BLACK  SILKS. 

Report.  —  Ck>mmended  for  excellence  of  manufacture  and  quality  of 
material,  and  general  superiority  of  black  silks  and  satins. 


Sevene,  Barral,  ft  Co.,  Lyons,  France. 

SILK  OOODS. 

Report.  —  A  good  display  of  medium  qualities,  fine  shades,  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Poncet,  Senior  ft  Junior,  Lyons,  France. 

SILKS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  novelties  in  dress  silks,  of  exquisite  taste 
and  perfect  workmanship. 

Faye  ft  Thevenin,  Lyons,  France. 
COLORED  SILK  GOODS. 

Report. —  This  exhibit  has  special  merit  in  the  superior  manufacture 
of  the  plain  silks,  as  regards  quality  and  color. 


C.  J.  Bonnet's  Sons,  Lyons,  France. 

BLACK  SILKS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  unrivalled  productions  of  black  silk 
fabrics,  showing  the  highest  state  of  perfection  in  silk  manufacture. 

Huber  ft  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

hatters'  silk  plushes. 
Report.  —  Hatters*  black  silk  plushes,  of  remarkable  perfection  in 
color  and  finish. 

Qourd,  Croisat  Son,  ft  Dubost,  Lyons,  France. 

BLACK  silks. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  every  respect  of  black  silks, 
in  medium  and  fine  grades. 
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Gautier,  Bellon,  ft  Co.,  'Lyons,  France. 
SILK  VELVETS. 

Report.  —  A  fine  exhibit  of  plain  black  and  colored  velreU ;  spe- 
cialty of  rich  goods  of  superior  manufacture. 

Joseph  Puydebard  ft  Son,  Lyons,  France. 

RAW  AND  SEWING  SILKS. 

Report.  —  Sewing  silks,  raw  and  dyed,  of  great  regularity  and  excel- 
lent workmanship ;  specialty  of  ^adlller8'  silk  of  great  tenacity. 


L.  Domon,  Lyons,  France. 

SILK  GAUZKS  FOR  BOLTING  CLOTH. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  extraordinary  fineness  and  great  aoifonn- 
ity  of  tejcture. 

Giron  Brothers,  St.  EtieaDe,  France. 

TCLTET  KIBBOX. 

Jtep^  —  A  great  dispby  of  very  well  made  velvet  ribboni. 


J.  B.  Martin,  Tarare,  France. 

PLl'SHES  AND  VELVKT5. 

—  Commended  for  superiority  of  m:inufacture,  lustre,  finish, 
iuv.  <-:jl:::t  of  black  and  colored  plushes,  for  hatters  and  milliners. 

Tapissier  Son  &  Debry,  Lyons,  France. 

HLACK  SILK. 

3: — Commended  for  the  orreat  care  and  general  excellence 
>^v«td  ttpW*  ^®  manufacture  in  all  lis  stages. 


Mauvcmay  &  Co.,  Lyons,  France. 
SILK  GOODS. 

jg^^  — StrijHHl  and  fancy  silks  in  medium  grades,  creditable  for 

^aief*^   

Bresson,  Agnes,  &  Co.,  Lyons,  France 

SILKS. 

J^N^.  —  A  very  tine  exhibition  of  rich  damask  silks  ;  also,  novel- 
ill^  in  l^uri\  orvjH*  du  ohene,  and  printed  cravats. 
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C.  J.  Servant  &  Co.,  Lyons,  France. 

VKLVKTS  AND  SILKS. 

Report  —  Su|)enor,  very  wide  black  silk  velvets,  of  remarkable 
beauty,  made  of  the  best  raw  material  of  their  own  production. 


L.  R.  Gascon,  Montauban,  France. 

BOLTING  SILK. 

Report,  —  Silk  bolting-clolh,  of  great  regularity,  perfect  in  execu- 


tion. 


Bardon  ft  Ritton,  Lyons,  France. 
SILKS. 

Report,  —  A  fine  exhibit  of  colored  faille  and  gros-grain,  wliich,  for 
superiority  of  manufacture,  purity  of  material,  brilliancy  of  color,  and 
beauty  of  finish,  cannot  well  be  excelled. 


Collective  Exhibit  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Reims,  France. 
COLLKCTED  EXHIBIT  OF  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

Report,  —  A  brilliant  collection  of  merinos,  cashmeres,  satteens,  reps, 
ecosse  cloth,  plaid,  white,  and  colored  flannels,  worsted  coatings,  fancy 
cassimeres,  shawls,  and  blankets  high  excellence.'    The  finish  of 

the  merinos,  and  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  the  colors,  dyed  by  De- 
lamotte  and  Ernst  Iloupin,  are  especially  commendable. 


Brosset,  Heckel,  &  Co.,  Lyons,  France. 

SATINS. 

Report,  —  All  silk,  and  silk  and  cotton  back,  black  and  colored 


satins. 


A.  Prouvost  &  Co.,  Roubaix,  France. 
WOOLS. 

Report,  —  A  large  assortment  of  prepared  wools,  from  Australia, 
South  America,  Black  Sea,  Russia,  France,  and  Belgium,  also  of  sliv- 
ers and  noils  from  the  same,  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  fabrics. 


A.  L.  Trapadoux,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  Lyons,  France. 
PRINTED  FOULARDS. 

Report,  —  A  handsome  collection  of  foulanls. 
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Seydoox,  Sieber  ft  Co.,  Paris,  France. 
MBUXO,  CASHMERES,  ROVINGS,  ASU  TARNS. 

JSepnrL  —  Coranaended  for  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  French  roerinoft, 
all  wool^  and  silk  warp  cashmeres,  gauzes,  and  debeges,  all  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit,  in  material,  texture,  beaut j,  and  variety  of  hue 
and  shade;  also,  for  a  complete  collection  of  wool  rovings  and  jams, 
illustnidTe  of  the  material  of  which  the  goods  are  composed. 


E.  Bellest  ft  Co.,  Elbeuf,  France. 
BLACK    AND    COLORED  CLOTHS. 

Reports  —  A  creditable  exhibit  of  black  and  colored  cloths,  of  me- 
(&am  grade. 

Braqaenie  Brothers,  Aubusson,  France. 

TAPESTRIES. 

RepnrL  —  A  rich  collection  of  Gobelin  tapestries,  of  excellent  work- 
manship and  design,  and  of  a  very  high  artistic  merit. 


Pin  ft  Clenguet,  Lyons,  France. 

SHAWLS. 

Rr^irt,  —  Shawls,  in  India  style,  distin;ruij^hed  for  beauty  of  design, 
harmony  of  color,  and  excellence  of  manufacture,  and  especially  fur 
the  clearness  of  the  whites. 

Decaux  ft  Son,  Elbeuf,  France. 
MILITARY  CLOTHS. 

Report,  —  Well-made  and  serviceable  military  cloths,  of  good  colors. 


F.  Vanoutryve  ft  Co.,  Roubaix,  France. 
UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

Rep**rt,  —  Uphol-'tery  goods,  reps,  tapestries,  and  damasks,  di:«iin- 
ju:sli^\i  tx>r  U^auly,  excellence  of  fabrication,  and  variety  of  producL 


J.  Dabcrt  &  Co.,  St.  Denis,  France. 
TARNS. 

Rtvyy'i,  —  A  large  assortment  of  melanges,  in  great  variety  of  hues 
ai^l  >^iAxU*5,  very  evenly  mixed. 
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Dumortie  ft  Quigniet,  Roubaix,  France. 

WORSTED  SUITINGS. 

ReporL  —  Commended  for  variety  of  designs  and  excellence  of 
manufdcture  in  worsted  suitings. 


F.  Talamon,  Son,  ft  Co.,  Paris  and  Elbeuf,  France. 

CLOTHS. 

Report,  —  An  admirable  display  of  fancy  cassimeres  and  worsted 
suitings,  excellent  in  design  and  fabrication. 


Q.  Maes,  Clichy  la  Qarenne,  France. 

DYED  GOODS. 

ReporL  —  Commended  for  the  vividness  of  color  and  variety  of 
lints,  in  dyed  cashmeres  and  upholstery  goods. 

F.  Piquee  &  Brothers,  Paris,  France. 
UPHOLSTERY. 

Report.  —  Figured  and  plain  Utrecht  velvets,  of  excellent  finish  and 
colors. 

Pinion  ft  Guerin,  Reims  and  Paris,  France. 

WOOLLEN  DRESS  GOODS. 

Report.  —  Knickerbocker  woollen  dress  goods,  in  great  variety,  and 
of  excellent  designs. 

Ph.  Dufourmantel  ft  Co.,  Corbie  Somme,  France. 

WOOLLEN  YARNS  AND  YARNS  OF  WOOL  AND  SILK. 

Report.  —  Woollen  and  silk  and  woollen  yarns,  of  great  perfection 
and  wonderful  fineness. 

Poirricr,  Morticr,  ft  Miillcr,  Paris,  France. 

DYED  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  great  Viiriety  and  beauty  of  colors,  in 
dyed  cashmeres  and  merinos. 


Montessuy  ft  A.  Chomer,  Lyons,  France. 
CRAPES. 

Report.  —  Goods  i>erfect  in  manufacture,  color,  and  finish,  showing 
particularly  great  improvements  in  finglish  cnipi's. 
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£^  Droque  ft  A.  Monnard,  Lyons,  France. 
POPLINS. 

Report.  —  A  fine  assortment  of  plain,  striped,  and  figured  popllni, 
of  brilliant  shades,  and  good  workmanship. 


Chalaxnel  ft  Co.,  Paris,  Prance. 
DYED  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  brilliant  and  varied  tints,  in  cashmeres 
and  upholstery  goods. 

A.  Ouillaumet's  Sons,  Suresnes,  Prance. 
DYED  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  beauty,  variety,  and  vividness  of  tints  in 
merinos,  poplins,  and  reps. 

E.  de  Montagnon  &  Son,  Sedan,  France. 

CLOTns. 

Report.  —  Overcoatings  and  worsted  suitings,  of  novel  and  el^ant 
designs,  and  exceUent  quality. 


Bertrand  Boulla,  Nimes,  France. 

TAPESTRY. 

Report.  —  Woven  tapestry,  in  the  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  mki- 
dle  ages,  of  high  merit,  and  at  low  prices. 


Robert  Gue'rin's  Widow  ft  Son,  Reims,  France. 

MKKINOS,   CASHMKRES,  AND  REPS. 

Report.  —  Merinos,  cashmeres,  and  reps,  of  excellent  manufacture. 


Manufacture  Nationale  dc  Gobelins,  Paris,  France. 

GOBELINS. 

Jl*'pnrt.  —  S|)len<li(l  specimens  of  gobelin  tajwstry,  roprcs^»nting  this 
celebrated  establisliment. 

National  Tapestry  Manufacture  of  Beauvais,  Beauvais,  France. 
TAPESTRY. 

Tit'port.  —  Very  fine  specimens  of  artistically  woven  tapestry,  per- 
fect in  design,  combination  of  colors,  and  general  execution. 
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Tresons  ft  Lecerq,  Amiens,  Prance. 

CHEMICAL  PROCESS  FOR  REMOVING  FIBRES  FROM  WOOLLENS. 

Report,  —  An  interesting  exhibit  of  cloths,  illustrating  a  chemical 
process  for  removing  fibres  of  burrs,  thistles,  and  vegetable  particles 
from  woollen  fahrtcs,  the  samples  showing  extraordinary  efficiency  in 
the  process  employed,  and  indicating  a  discovery  of  great  practical 
value. 

E.  Roussel,  Roubaix,  France. 

DYED  STUFFS. 

Report.  —  A  very  fine  collection'  of  piece^yed  woollens,  perfect  in 
shade  and  finish. 


L.  Dupont,  Beauvais,  France. 

UPHOLSTERIES  AND  AXMINSTER  CARPETS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellence  and  originality  of  designs  in 
tapestry  and  upholstery  fabrics  ;  also,  Axminster  carpets,  of  superior 
quality  and  beautiful  design. 

Clement  Gravier,  Nimes,  France. 

CARPETS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  of  design  and  execution  of 
carpets. 


Armaud  Quedan  &  Co.,  Nimes,  France. 

AXMINSTER  CARPETS. 

Report.  —  Axminster  carpets^  of  finest  quality  and  beautiful  designs. 

GERMANY. 


Report.' 
galoons. 


Woldemar  Wimmer,  Annaberg,  Germany. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  BRAIDS. 

-  A  very  creditable  assortment  of  silk  and  gold  braids  and 


Escales  ft  Hatry,  Saargemund,  Germany, 

BLACK  SILK  PLUSHES^ 

Report,  —  Hatters'  black  silk  plushes  of  remarkable  perfection  in 


color  and  finish. 
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Gressard  ft  Co.,  Hilden,  Qermany. 
SILK  FOULARDS. 

A  superb  assortmeDt  of  well-finished  foulards  and  hiod- 


Carl  Mets  ft  Sons,  J^reiberg  in  Baden,  Germany. 

SEWING  SILK. 

Report.  —  An  assortment  of  colored  and  black  sewing  silk  of  greit 
brilliancj  in  color  and  finish. 

Heinr.  Lewald,  Breslao,  Germany. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  A  good  exhibit  of  woollen  and  vigogne  fabrics,  made  for 
technical  and  medical  purposes. 

Ambros  Marthaus,  Oschatz,  Germany. 

FELTS. 

Report,  —  Perfectly  made  felts,  used  for  saddle  cloths,  thon,  tod 
boots. 

R.  von  Meus,  Karlsdorf,  Silesia,  Germany. 

SILESIAX  WOOL. 

Krpc^i. — Thrtv  very  fine  fieeces  of  Silesian  wool,  of  excellent  qiulitj 
Aiui  fibre,  and  adajUed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  cloths  pn>- 
diKwi. 

Valckenberg  &  Sheen,  Worms,  Germany. 

ARTIFICIAL  WOOL. 

AVi*  r,  —  A  gooil  assort meut  of  extract,  —  mungo  and  shodily 

JvMnt  Exhibition  of  Elberfcid  Manufacturers  of  Zanella  and  Coatings, 
EHberfeld,  Germany. 

ITALIAN-  CLOTHS. 

A*-  ;v  -r.  —  A  splendid  exhiUition  of  Italian  cloths  and  coalings,  pUio 
auvi  ni:un\i.  of  excellent  qualities,  fine  color,  and  perfect  finish. 

Lrcop.  Ph.  Hcmmcr.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany. 
FI  LLING  MILL. 

AV;\  r.  —  A  uHxiel  of  fulling  mill  of  excellent  constmctioo. 


Report. — 
kerchief. 
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Benthner  Bros.,  Berlin,  Qermany. 
CARD  CLOTHING. 

Report.  —  A  good  assortment  of  card  clothing. 


L.  ft  E.  Lairtz,  Remda,  Germany. 

VEGETABLE  WOOL. 

A  fine  exhibit  of  vegetable  wool  and  manafactures  there- 
made  in  every  respect. 


W.  S.  Spindler,  Berlin,  Germany. 

DYED  AND  PRINTED  WORSTED  TARNS. 

Report.  —  A  rich  collection  of  dyed  and  printed  worsted  yarns  in 
brilliant  colors  and  perfect  shades. 

Ackens,  Grand,  Ry,  ft  Co.,  Eupen,  Qermany. 

CLOTHS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  brilliancy  and  stability  of  colors,  good 
quality,  and  cheapness  of  their  woollen  cloths. 


C.  Delius,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany. 

CLOTHS  AND  COATINGS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  his  large  production  of  well-made  fancy 
coatings,  at  moderate  prices. 

Alois  Knaps,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany. 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  CLOTH. 

Report. —  Carefully  and  solidly  manufactured  black  and  colored 
cloths  and  coatings,  at  moderate  prices. 


Joh.  Wilh.  Jansen,  Montjoie,  Germany. 

FANCY  CASSIMERES  AND  COATINGS. 

Report.  —  Excellent  fancy  cassimeres  and  overcoatings,  produced  in 
elegant  styles,  fine  qualities,  and  finish. 


Wiese  Bros.,  Werden  on  the  Ruhr,  Germany, 
CLOTH. 

Report,  —  Cloths  and  overcoatings,  distinguished  by  superiority  of 
material  and  excellence  of  manufacture  and  finish. 


Report,  — 
ofi  very  well 
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I.  P.  Schbller,  Diihren,  Gennany. 

CLOTHS  AND  COATINGS. 

Report, —  Fiue  cloths  and  coatings,  made  of  the  best  wools,  with 
perfect  finish. 

Joh.  Erkens  Sons,  Burtscheid,  Germany. 
BLACK  AND  COLORED  CLOTHS  A>'D  OVERCOATINGS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  fineness  and  finish  of  doeskins,  and  ix 
brilliancy  of  colors  and  finish  of  military  cloths. 

L.  Schbller  &  Sons,  Dtihren,  Germany. 
CLOTHS  AND  COATINGS. 

Report,  —  A  rich  assortment  of  cloths  and  worsted  coatings,  in  the 
best  qualities  and  highest  finish. 


Massing  Brothers  ft  Co.,  Puttlingen,  Germany. 

BLACK  SILK  PLUSHES. 

Report.  —  A  remarkable  assortment  of  hatters*  black  silk  plnsho, 
of  great  beauty  in  color  and  finish. 


Paul  Scholz,  Friedberg,  Germany. 

WOOLLEN  STOCKINGS. 

Report,  —  An  exhibit  of  woollen  felted  stockings,  commendable  for 
their  good  execution  and  great  durability. 


Bergmann  &  Co.,  Berlin,  Germany. 
DYKl)  ZErHYH  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  brilliancy  of  colors,  perfection  and 
variety  of  shadings  of  their  lierlin  wools. 


Heinrich  Hiiffcr,  Crimmitschau,  Germany. 
VIGOGNE  YARNS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  good  assortment,  large  production, 
and  cheapness  of  his  vigogne  yarns. 


Wurtemberg  Wool  Felt  Co.,  Giongen,  Germany. 

FELTS. 

Report.  —  A  rich  collection  of  wool  felts  in  great  perfection. 
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Tittel  ft  Kriiger,  Leipsic,  Qermany. 

DYED  WORSTED  TARNS. 

Report,  —  Well-dyed  worsted  yarns,  in  brilliant  colors. 


Worsted  Yam  Co.,  Kaiserslautem,  Germany. 

WORSTED  YARNS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  large  production  of  fine  worsted  yarns 
for  weaving  purposes,  in  great  variety  of  qualities,  colors,  and  mixture. 


Qevers  ft  Schmidt,  Schmiedberg,  Germany. 

SMYRNA  CARPETS. 

Report.  —  A  rich  assortment  of  imitations  of  Smyrna  carpets,  of 
superior  quality  and  tasteful  Turkish  styles. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Wm.  Bliss  ft  Son,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire,  England. 
WOOLLENS. 

Report  —  Commended  for  a  very  handsome  assortment  of  Hima- 
layan shawls,  novel  in  pattern  and  combination  ;  also,  for  tweeds,  Cots- 
wold  suitings,  serges  fur  military  wear,  Cambridge  rugs.  Angora 
beavers,  and  horse  clothing,  all  of  excellent  manufacture,  and  adapted 
for  general  use. 


Howgate,  Day,  ft  Nolt,  Huddersfield,  England. 

WOOLLENS. 

Report.  —  A  very  complete  assortment  of  reversible  coatings,  Vic- 
toria naps,  Irish  frieze,  and  president's  cloth,  all  of  excellent  manufac- 
ture, at  low  prices. 

Pirn,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
SILK  AND  WOVEN  POPLINS. 

Report.  —  Black  and  colored  hand-woven  plain  silk  poplins,  excel- 
lent in  every  respect ;  furniture  damasks  of  superior  effect  and  manu- 
facture. 

Ch.  A.  Rickards,  Leeds,  England. 
SBWINO  SILK. 

Report.  —  Sewing  silk  of  excellent  character,  both  as  to  quality, 
color,  and  preparation. 
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Sheldon  ft  Fenton,  London,  England. 

SEWING  SILKS. 

Report  —  Sewing  silks  of  excellent  quality,  and  of  brilliant  colon, 
in  a  Tarietj  of  shades. 

Wm.  Milner  ft  Sons,  Leek,  Staffordshire,  England. 
SEWING  SILKS. 

Report  —  Sewing  silks  of  excellent  appearance  for  the  price* 
quoted. 

India  Museum,  Kensington,  London,  England. 

SILKS  AND  MIXED  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  A  splendid  display  of  India  productions  of  silk  and  mixed 
fabrics  of  classical  taste  and  beauty. 


The  Mill  Hill  Wool  and  Rag  Extracting  Co.  (Limited),  Huddenfield, 

England. 

PREPARED  SHODDY  AND  WOOL. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  shoddy  and  wool,  prepared  for  roana£M- 
tnring  purposes,  by  a  patent  process,  by  which  the  burrs  are  com- 
pletely cleaned,  and  for  cotton  and  wool  stuff,  prepared  on  the  same 

principle. 

David  Smith  ft  Co.  (Limited),  Halifax,  England. 

PREPARED  SHODDY  AND  WOOL. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  shoddy  and  wool,  prepared  by  a  patent 
process,  by  which  the  burrs  are  completely  cleaned,  and  for  cotton  an<l 
wool  stuff,  prepared  on  the  same  principle,  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

James  Oddy  ft  Son,  Bradford,  England. 

WOOLS. 

Report.  —  An  unique  assortment  of  fleeces,  admirably  illustrative  of 
the  principal  characteristic  wools  of  England. 


Stanfield,  Brown,  &  Co.,  England. 

SHOE  LASTINGS. 

Report.  —  A  superb  exhibit  of  ten  numbers  of  lastings,  especially 
cretii table  for  richness  of  lustre,  good  color,  aud  evenness  of  thread. 
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John  L.  Bowes  ft  Bro.,  Liverpool,  England. 

WOOLS,  MOHAIRS,  ALPACAS,  NOILS,  AND  WASTE. 

Report, —  Ck>mmended  for  a  very  complete  and  well  arranged 
assortment  of  wool,  mohair,  and  alpaca,  comprising  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  specimens,  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  also,  for  wool  waste, 
extract  wool,  silk  noils,  camePs  hair  noils,  alpaca,  and  mohair  noils, 
mungo,  and  wool  waste,  adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes. 


Pryce  Jones,  Newtown,  North  Wales,  Great  Britam. 

FLANNELS. 

Report,  —  A  creditable  exhibix  of  white  Welsh,  colored,  striped, 
and  robe  flannels,  together  with  mixed  shawls  of  substantial  make. 

Titus  Caverley  ft  Sons,  Huddersfield,  England. 
DOESKINS  AND  CASSIMERES. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  economy  and  cost  in  the  manufacture  of 
black  doeskins  and  Union  cassimeres,  which  are  really  creditable 
articles  at  the  price. 

Edward  Webb  ft  Sons,  Worcester,  England. 

HAIR  CLOTH. 

Report,  —  Hair  cloth,  adapted  to  upholstery  and  tailors'  padding. 
The  former  specially  notable  for  beauty  and  novelty  of  effects,  in  pure 
white  grounds,  with  rich,  dark-colored  stripes,  in  various  shades ;  the 
fabric  adapted  to  warm  climates. 

Robert  S.  Davies  ft  Sons,  Stonehouse  MiUs,  Gloucestershire,  England. 
CLOTHS,  BEAVERS,  MELTONS,  AND  DOESKINS. 

Report,  —  A  very  creditable  exhibit  of  superfine  cloths,  beavers,  mel- 
tons, and  doeskins,  of  excellent  manufacture,  color,  and  finish. 


Robert  Brearley  ft  Son,  Great  Britain. 
PILOTS,  BEAYERS,  AND  OVERCOATINGS. 

Report,  —  A  very  creditable  exhibit  of  pilots,  beavers,  and  overcoat- 
ings, at  moderate  cost  and  adapted  for  general  consumption. 

James  Aked  ft  Sons,  Halifax,  England. 

WORSTED  COATINGS. 

Report,  —  Worsted  coatings,  of  excellent  manufacture,  and  at  low 
prices. 
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J.  E.  ft  Q.  F.  Buckley,  Delph,  near  Manchester,  Fnginixf. 
SHAWLS. 

Report  —  A  small  assortment  of  shawls,  in  creditable  styles,  and  it 
very  low  cost. 

Isaac  Carr  &  Co.,  Bath,  England. 

MELTONS,  BEAVERS,  AND  OVERCOATINGS^ 

Report.  —  Meltons,  beavers,  and  overcoatings,  of  superior  manafac- 
ture  and  finish,  at  moderate  cost. 

Thackray  ft  Co.,  Leeds,  England. 

calf's  HAIR  COATINGS. 

Report.  —  A  very  handsome  assortment  of  calfs  hair  coatings,  io 
beautiful  shades,  and  of  excellent  manufacture. 


Ainley,  Lord,  ft  Co.,  Huddersfield,  England. 

WORSTED  COATINGS. 

Report — Well-made  worsted  coatings,  of  good  quality. 

Jesse  Clegg,  Huddersfield,  England. 

COTTON-WARP  FANCY  CHEVIOTS. 

/?<7>orf. —  Commended  for  economy  and  cost  in  the  maniif;ioture  of 
cotion-warp  fancy  cheviots,  of  considerable  merit,  and  adaptaiion  for 
gtMienU  use. 

Liddle  &  Brearley,  Huddersfield,  England. 
WORSTED  COATINGS. 

AV/>«)r/.  —  A  very  cretlitable  exhibit  of  worsted  coatings,  in  neat  de- 
sij^ns,  woll  manufactured,  and  adapted  for  general  use. 

Starkey  Brothers,  Huddersfield,  England. 
HEAVERS  AND  DOESKINS. 

AVivr^.  —  IVwvers,  Venetians,  doeskins,  and  woaded  cloths,  of  exo  1- 
l^'ut  m.Hmitaoiure,  color,  and  finish. 


William  King,  Morley,  Leeds,  England. 
COTTON  WARP  CLOTHS. 

,V.  <»  —  Commeinleil  for  economy  and  cost  of  cotton  w.irp  cloth*, 
svt'  >*\v\  'U'ut  make  and  finish. 
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Charles  Hooper  A  Co.,  Stonehouse,  Gloucestershire,  England. 

CLOTHS,  BEAVERS,  AND  DOESKINS. 

Report.  —  An  excellent  assortment  of  black  and  blue  superfine 
cloths;  scarlet,  crimson,  and  other  fine  military  cloths,  of  brilliant  and 
permanent  colors ;  kerseys,  of  close  and  fine  texture ;  Hoopers*  web, 
a  specialty  of  the  house  ;  elysians,  beavers,  and  doeskins  ;  all  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  and  comprising  an  unusual  variety  for  one  manufactory. 

Thomas  Mallinson  ft  Sons,  Huddersfield,  England. 

FANCY  CHEVIOTS. 

Report,  —  A  small  assortment  of  fancy  cheviots,  of  superior  mana- 
iacture,  at  low  prices,  and  adapted  for  general  consumption. 


Marling  ft  Co.,  Stroud,  England. 

CLOTHS  AND  BEAVERS. 

Report.  —  An  excellent  assortment  of  superfine  cloths,  beavers,  doe- 
skins, and  cassimeres,  of  superior  merit,  and  of  permanent  colors  and 
finish. 

Samuel  Salte  ft  Co.,  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  England. 

FANCY  CASSIMERES. 

Report.  —  A  very  handsome  assortment  of  fancy  cassimeres  in  novel 
styles,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


John  Day  ft  Son,  Huddersfield,  England. 
CHEVIOT  COATINGS. 

Report,  —  Cheviot  coatings  of  excellent  manufacture,  at  small  cost, 
and  adapted  for  general  use. 

Joseph  Buckley  ft  Co.,  Delph,  near  Manchester,  England. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL  SHAWLS. 

Report.  —  Cotton  and  wool  shawls,  in  tasteful  patterns  and  combina- 
tions, at  low  cost. 

John  Taylor  ft  Sons,  Great  Britain. 
WORSTED  COATINGS  AND  SILK  AND  WOOL  CASSIMERES. 

Report.  —  Worsted  ooatings,  and  fancy  cassimeres  of  silk  and  wool, 
of  excellent  manufacture  and  neat  [mtterns. 
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Hargreave  ft  Nnsseys,  Leeds,  En^rland. 

WORSTED  COATINGS. 

Reports  —  Worsted  coatiogs,  mediam  cloths,  tweeds  and  meltons,  til 
of  superior  qoalitj,  excelleut  manufiicture,  and  at  low  prices. 

T.  W.  Little  ft  Co.,  Leeds,  England. 

UNION  CLOTHS. 

Report,  —  Mixed  union  cloths,  binl's  eye,  and  tweeds,  at  low  cost, 
adapted  for  general  consumption. 

William  Child,  Huddersfield,  England. 
MOHAIR  SEALSKIXS. 

Report.  — A  very  fine  exhibit  of  mohair  sealskins,  tipped  seals,  and 
dogskins,  of  exceedingly  fine  quality,  rich  material  and  fiubh,  all  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit. 

M.  Mahoney  ft  Brothers,  Cork,  Ireland. 
BLARNET  TWEEDS. 

Report  —  A  complete  assortment  of  Blarney  tweeds,  in  a  great 
variety  of  colors,  patterns,  and  qualities,  all  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
and  most  useful  goods  for  genenil  consumption. 

Henry  Andrews  ft  Co.,  Leeds,  England. 

COATINGS  AND  COXrON  WARP. 

Report,  —  Worsted  coalings,  cotton  warp,  melton,  and  water-proof, 
of  excellent  manufacture,  and  at  low  cost. 

J.  D.  Birchall  ft  Co.,  Leeds,  England. 

TWEEDS  AND  COATINGS. 

Report,  —  A  very  complete  assortment  of  light  tweeils,  of  beaoiitul 
colors  and  texture ;  also,  worsted  coatings,  meltons,  and  Ijeavers  all  v»f 
superior  merit,  at  moderate  cost,  and  adapted  for  genenil  u^e. 

B.  Hepworth  ft  Sons,  Dewsbury,  England. 
LAP  ROBES  AND  RUGS. 

R('fH>rt,  —  Lap  robes  and  rugs,  in  great  variety  of  pattern  an<l  of 
exetdlent  inanufaeture ;  also,  ingenuity  of  proces-^  of  blieariii:;  rugs,  so 
as  to  priMluee  an  imitation  of  an  animals  skin. 
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Norris  ft  Co.,  London,  England. 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

Report,  —  A  fiue  display  of  upliolr^tery  silks,  of  gOvxi  styles,  and  well 
manufactured. 

Tomkinson  ft  Adam,  Kidderminster,  England. 

CARPETS. 

Report,  —  A  fine  collection  of  Axminster  carpets,  in  beautifUl  quali- 
ties and  magnificent  design. 

Henderson  ft  Co.,  Durham,  England. 
AXMINSTER  CARPETS. 

Report. —  A  fine  and  rich  assortment  of  Axminster  carpets,  of  admi- 
rable designs  and  qualities. 

John  Crossley  ft  Sons  (Limited),  Halifax,  England. 

CARPETS. 

Report,  —  A  large  collection  of  ta{)estry,  Brussels,  and  velvet  and 
Wilton  carpets,  in  superior  qualities  and  at  moderate  prices. 

John  Lewis,  Halifax,  England. 
CARPETS. 

Report.  —  A  collection  of  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  of  best  qual- 
ities, and  exquisite  styles. 

J.  ft  J.  S.  Templeton,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

CARPETS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  a  rich  variety  of  Wilton  and  Brussels 
carfietri,  in  admirable  designs  and  superior  qualities,  and  especially  for 
patent  brocade  curtains,  silk  and  wool,  in  the  most  elegant  designs  and 
combination  of  colors. 

James  Templeton  ft  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

CARPETS. 

Report.  —  A  superior  assortment  of  Axminster  carpets,  in  exqubite 
styles,  best  of  quality. 

Thomas  Stevens,  Coventry,  England. 
SILK  LOOM  AND  SILK  FIGURED  RIBBONS. 

Report,  —  Silk  loom,  of  excellent  and  quite  original  construction, 
design,  and  quality ;  result  excellent  and  economical ;  new  and  excel- 
lent plan  to  lesseu  the  pressure  of  the  cartls  in  the  Jacquaixl  machine. 
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Tlie  large  variety  of  figured  and  emblematical  silk  ribbons  evincv  iLe 
highest  perfection. 

Nussey  ft  Leachman,  Leeds,  England. 
CLOTH  MACHINK. 

Report.  —  A  powerful  hot  pressing  miichiiKs  for  cloth,  having  tin 
effective  and  automaxic  acuoa. 


ft  Batley,  Leeds,  England. 

WAEP-TTIXG  MACIIINKS. 

RtporL  —  A  «rT-^T-l  .r  machine  of  very  ingenious  construction. 
 .o:»;o«  

ITALY. 


.     Jmcolb,  Spilunberto,  near  Modena,  Italy. 

Cx-COOXS  AND  RAW  SILK. 

Ica^^^  —  A  ^"isrj  isirt  exlubit  of  cocooils,  also,  very  elastic  and  cleMT 
£.  Meyer  ft  Co.,  Milan,  Italy. 

HAW  SILK. 

j;,,^.  — Lav  aiiil  iLr:wT.  ?ilk>,  of  remaikiible  quality,  lK>tii  as  to 


FHijin.  r.&r.i  Porza.  Vicenza,  Italy. 
KAW  >ILK. 

J.m,  -  — Tt^-'  fint  Ui\  Will  f-j'un  raw  silk,  very  clean,  and  of  gn*at 


TifiTiimc  Chierlcoai,  Messina,  Italy. 
5:1  K  COCOONS, 
f^,^,,-  —  Slli.  :c  ^r-jsi  ?nauty  and  su|K'rb  (juality. 


I^^7«aiar  CiL^liani.  Milan,  Italy. 
5::K  VtLVETS. 

T;^..   >ik  MiMirciL  nive:*.  of  g^vxi  color  and  very  (^-dital'lc 

iUi«r:r  Ke3er.  Milan.  Italy. 
ilaw  >1LK. 

j.^^^  _  fj^v       It         ^jx^riority  in  every  respect. 
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Erede  Saloman  Sinigag^Iia  and  Lattes,  Turin,  Italy. 

RAW  SILK. 

Report,  —  Ao  excellent  show  of  raw  silk,  of  remarkable  purity,  per- 
fect in  preparation.   

Carlo  Ditta  Morandi,  Milan,  Italy. 

SILK  TASSELS  AND  FUKNITUBE  GALLOONS. 

Report.  —  Very  well  made  silk  tassels  and  furniture  galloons. 


Enrico  Beati,  Milan,  Italy. 
SILK  STOCKINGS. 

Report.  —  A  good  variety  of  plain  and  fancy  silk  stockings. 


Giov.  Bozzalla  A  Brother,  Biella,  Italy. 
CASSIMERES. 

Report.  —  A  creditable  exhibit  of  fiincy  cassimeres,  in  good  designs 
and  at  moderate  prices. 

Antonio  Bozzalla  ft  Brother,  Coggiola,  Italy. 
CASSIIIERAS. 

Report.  —  A  creditable  exhibit  of  fancy  cassimeres,  in  good  designs, 
at  moderate  prices. 

JAPAN. 


Y.  Tamatnura,  Ishi-i-mura,  Shimodzuke,  Japan. 

RAW  SILK. 

Report.  —  Verygoo4  specimens  of  raw  silk,  of  excellent  quality, 
carefully  prepared.   

M.  Maninaka,  Kanazawa,  Kaga,  Japan. 
RAW  SILK. 
Report,  —  Very  superior  raw  silk. 


Yo.  Suzaki,  Yamura,  Kai,  Japan. 
PLAIN  SILKS. 

Report.  —  Plain,  colored,  and  checked  silks,  well-woven,  and  of 
good  appearance. 
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Yamamoto  Kinu,  Susakamura,  Shinano,  Japan. 

SILKS. 

Report.  —  Two  productions  of  silks  made  from  the  coooons  of  ik-w 
silk- worms,  feeding  on  the  native  walnut ;  highly  interesting. 

Y.  Nakagawa,  Kiyoto,  Japan. 

SILK  CRAPES. 

Report.  —  Excellent  specimens  of  white  silk  crapes,  perfect  in  color, 
and  of  great  solidity. 

S.  Nishimura,  Kijroto,  Japan. 

SILK  CRAPES. 

Report.  —  Dyed  and  printed  silk  cra|>es,  excellent  in  color  and  exc- 
Ctttioo,  principally  tho  b^haded  specimens. 

Y.  Shibata,  Hakata,  Chikusen,  Japan. 

SILK  GOODS. 

Report.  —  Silks  for  ladies*  scarfs,  of  perfect  manufacture. 
S.  Tomita,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

GAUZES. 

Report.  —  AVell-mude  silk  gauzes,  coinincn(Lible  for  their  low  price. 

H.  Kono,  Chikuma,  Kew,  Japan. 
SILKS. 

Kf***fr*,  —  SampK's'  of  silk,  natural  color,  from  the  silk  of  the  worm 
K^i.:-;:  ou  the  i.^k;  new  and  very  remarkable. 

Covcctv^  Exhibition  of  the  Weavers  of  Mineyama,  Province  of  Tango. 

Japan. 

SILK  (ntAPES. 

V  V  —  A  \fry  tiuo  assi>rtiiioiit  of  while  and  colorvil  silk  craj**, 
>.K'^  .     ^r\ji:  j^rtVvtion,  principally  those  markt^l  "  IkeU*.** 

.A.** EitabUshment  for  Experimental  Silk- Worm  Breeding. 
Tokio,  Japan. 

RAW  SILK  AND  COCOONS. 

V  t-x  .  -,    -  -V-^  t  Xvvllent  exhibit  of  raw  silk,  and  c<x'ooii<,  ,if  jrml 
,  .  >      ..-vv-ss^  and  tenacity,  showiui;  the  Ik^sI  pro^luclions  of  ihi» 

*  v.\  . -^v  vv!%vtod  from  tin-  silk-spiuning  estahlishinent»  "f 

V  ^w.        \  »»t-k  w>.v\  Nihouniaio.  Kanasawa,  and  Nagano. 
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Local  Oovemment  of  Tsurugaken,  Japan. 

PLAIN  FOULAKD  SILK. 

Report.  —  Wliite  foulard,  excellent  in  quality,  at  a  remarkably  low 
price. 

Oovemment  Office  for  Experimental  Silk- Worm  Breedings,  Tokio,  Japan. 
SILK-WORM  BREEDING. 

Report,  —  Avery  fine  exhibit,  showing  the  breeding  of  the  silk- 
worm, with  drawings,  models,  samples,  implements,  &&,  showing  great 
care  in  its  preparation. 

The  Nishijin  Weavers,  Kiyoto,  Japan. 
BROCADED  SILKS. 

Report.  —  An  exoellent  show  of  rich  brocade  silks,  of  good  designs, 
and  combinations  of  colors. 


The  Kanokoshosha  Co.,  Kiyoto,  Japan. 
DYED  CRArKS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  excellent  production  of  tie  and  dye  (Ka- 
Doko)  crapes. 

Collective  Exhibition  of  Weavers,  from  Nagahama,  Province  of  Omi, 

Japan. 

WHITE  CRAPES. 

Report.  —  A  very  fine  assortment  of  white  silk  crapes,  showing 
great  clearness  in  color  and  regularity  in  texture,  particularly  those 
marked  "  Nishigori." 

NETHERLANDS. 

Collective  Exhibition  of  Woollen  Manufacturers,  Tilburg,  Netherlands. 

BLANKETS  AND  FLANNELS. 

Report.  —  A  large  collection  of  blankets,  while  and  colored  flannels, 
fancy  cassiraeres,  beavers,  and  kerseys,  in  creditable  qualities,  and  at 
low  prices. 

Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 

GOLD  EMBROIDERY  STUFFS. 

Report.  —  A  splendid  collection  of  silk  and  Oriental  tissues,  superb 
in  design,  and  perfect  in  workniansliip,  highly  meritorious  for  the  great 
care  l)estowed  on  this  exhibit. 
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A.  G.  Garjeanne  ft  Co.,  Delft,  Netherlands. 

CARPKTS. 

Report, —  Imitations  of  Smyrna  carpets,  of  good  qualities  and  taste 


Jan  Henkensfeldt,  Delft,  Netherlands. 

CARPETS. 

Report,  —  Imitations  of  Smyrna  carpets,  of  goo<1  qualities. 


Rojral  Carpet  Manufactory,  Deventer,  Netherlands. 

CARPETS. 

Report.  —  A  fine  collection  of  imitations  of  Smyrna  carpets,  in  tait»- 
lul  designs. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


J.  Q.  Woodworth,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

WOOLLEN  TARNS. 

Report.  —  A  considerable  variety  of  woollen  yarns,  in  good  colon 
and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended. 


S.  H.  Powers,  Woodstock,  N.  B. 
HAND  LOOM. 

R<!^H}rt.  —  Useful  hand  loom  for  domestic  purposes. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Qeorg^e  Tome,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

SILK  COCOONS. 

^Vt».►/•/.  —  A  jjood  assortment  of  cocoons  of  differeut  races;  com- 
uikhkUMv\  vvnsidering  the  youth  of  ihe  phuitation. 


J.  M.  May,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

SILK  COCOONS. 

-  A  tine  show  of  cocoons.    Very  creditable  as  first  essays. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

W.  S.  Peter,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Merino  fleece  wool,  of  very  choice  quality,  good  fibre,  and 
staple. 

Samuel  Bealey,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Several  fleeces  cross-merino  ewe  wool,  by  Romnej  Marsh 
or  Kent  ram,  of  very  choice  quality  and  good  weight 


John  Hall,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Merino  fleece  wool,  of  very  superior  quality  and  growth. 


Oeo.  A.  Anstey,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Several  fleeces  of  merino  ram  and  ewe  wool,  of  choice 
quality  and  excellent  growth. 


J.  Cathcart  Wason,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

WOOL. 

Report. —  Commended  for  several  fleeces  of  merino  wether  wool, 
and  for  Lincoln  fleeces,  of  good  staple  and  quality. 


A.  Braithwaite,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Ronmey  Marsh  and  merino  fleece  wool,  of  good  quality 
and  growth. 

A.  H.  Riekman,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Romney  Marsh  ewe  wool,  very  silky  and  of  healthy 
growth. 

76 
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NORWAY. 


Quneris  Pettersen,  Christiania,  Norway. 
FLANNELS  AND  WOOLLKN  DRESS  GOODS. 

Report.  —  Well-made  dress  goods  and  flanaels,  for  general  coosnmp- 


UOD. 

 ^»Co 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 


Oxford  Woollen  MUls,  Oxford,  N.  S. 
WOOLLENS. 

Report.  —  Wool  flannels,  Ilalifux  tweeds,  and  homespun  stuff,  all 
excellent  goods  for  general  use. 

PORTUGAL. 

David  Jose  da  Silva  &  Son,  Oporto,  Portugid. 

DAMASK  OF  SILK   AND  GOLD. 

AVp-tT.  —  (toIiI  and  -silver  diraasks,  for  chiircli  iniri>o>es  and  iij»hol- 
>u  rv.  of  s^x>«^  dt'si^rn  and  excellent  manufacture. 


Viuva  Ferreira  Campos  &  Co.,  Oporto,  Portugal. 
r,i>M>  BKOCADKS  AND  MILITARY  TRIMMINGS. 

Rrf\^rt,  —  CtoM  hnx»ades  and  silk  and  silver  doth,  in  g  mkI  ia.4if  atM 
of  oxivllont  niunutacture ;  gold  and  silvt;r  military  trinifuinp  iu  grt  iit 
v;4-:ety  and  well  made. 

Jacmtho  P.  Valverdc.— Miranda  Vasconcellos,  Oporto,  PortugaL 

RAW  SILK. 

h\^h>rt. —  Kaw  silk  of  excellent  quality  in  every  res^iK'ct. 


F.  Cabral  Paes  &  Sons,  Vizeu,  Portug^. 
RAW  SILK  AND  COCOONS. 

A*  —  V<M  v  fine  silk  co(X>ons  and  silk  spun  thereof ;  ijualltv  .Vi  i 
p:t  parativ>M  highly  a)mniendab]e. 
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Jos^  Antonia  Reis,  Moncorvo,  Braganga,  Portugal. 

RAW  SILK. 

Report,  —  Raw  silk  of  great  fineness,  excellent  spinning,  and  general 
effect 

Sifhao  Ribas,  Quarda,  Portugal. 

RAW  SILK. 

Report,  —  A  fine  exhibit  of  very  well  spun  tram,  of  great  pur eness 
and  tenacity. 

Antonia  de  Sa.  Pereira,  Sta.  Maria,  Bragan^a,  Portugal. 

RAW  SILK. 

Report,  —  Raw  silk  of  excellent  quality,  as  to  the  natural  tenacity 
and  of  very  regular  preparation. 


National  Silk  Spinning  and  Weaving  Co.,  Lisbon,  Portugid. 

RAW  COCOONS  AND  SILK  UPHOLSTBRT  GOODS. 

Report,  —  A  very  fine  show  of  silk  cocoons,  also  raw  silk  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  silk  upholstery  goods  of  good  manufisu:ture  and 
excellent  design. 

The  Central  Commission  of  the  District  of  Vixeu,  Vixeu,  Portugal. 
SILK  COCOONS. 

Report,  —  A  very  fine  exhibition  of  raw  silk  ooooons  of  superior 
quality. 

^Syp^i^  Raw  Silk  Co.,  Oporto,  Portugal. 

RAW  SILK. 

Report,  — Very  clean,  strong,  and  elastic  raw  silks  and  sewing  silks. 


Portalegre  Woollen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portalegre,  Portugal. 

FANCY  CASSIMERES. 

Report,  —  A  collection  of  fancy  casdimeres  in  creditable  qualities 
and  good  designs. 

Bernardo  Daupias  A  Co.,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
CASSIHF.RES,  PONCHAS,  AND  SHAWLS. 

Report,  —  A  creditable  assortment  of  fancy  cassimeres,  poDchas,  and 
woollen  shawls. 
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Constant  Bumay,  Lisbon,  Portoc^ 
CAS8IHERE8,  FLANNELS,  AND  BLANKETS. 

Report. — A  very  creditable  ezhibidon  of  Osuicy  cassimeres,  flannelB 
and  blankets. 


Antonio  Alves,  Bibiano,  Pedrogao  Grande,  FortogaL 

BLACK  CLOTHS. 

Report.  —  Black  cloths  in  creditable  qualities  and  low  prices. 


Campo  Grande  Woollen  Fabrics  Co.,  Lisbon,  Portu^. 

CLOTHS  AND  SHAWLS. 

Report.  — A  good  assortment  of  black  and  blue  cloths  and  shawls. 


Custodio  Lopes  da  Silva  Guimaraes,  Penafiel,  Portu^. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  GALLOONS  AND  GIMP. 

Report.  —  A  good  assortment  and  well-made  gold  and  silver  galloons 
and  gimp. 

Ramires  ft  Ramires,  Lisbon,  Portug^. 
COLORED  SILKS,  YRSTING8,  AND  RICH  BROCATELLES. 

Report.  —  Black  and  colored  failles  of  excellent  manufacture  in 

every  resi>ect ;  rich  brociitelles  of  good  design  and  execution. 

PKOVINCES  OF  THE  OTTOM.V>-  EMPIRE. 


Collective  Exhibit  of  Raw  Silk  Cocoons  from  the  Provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

RAW  SILK  AND  COCOONS. 

Report,  —  An  excellent  display  of  silk  cocoons  and  raw  >ilk,  of 
exceptional  merit. 

RUSSIA. 


Ibrahim  Bogdanof  Tereg^ulof,  Tiflis,  Russia. 

SILK  COCOONS. 

Repnrt.  —  A  variety  of  silk  cocoons,  prineipally  of  new  race^,  show- 
inii  izreat  oare,  luni  worthy  of  commendation  for  siici-essful  effort*  in 
intrv>iluriii::  this  new  branch  of  industry. 
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Emelianof  ft  Rochefort,  Moscow,  Russia. 
SILK  AND  WOOL  DRES3  GOODS. 

Report.  —  A  fine  assortment  of  fancy  dress  goods,  silk  and  wool,  in 
rich  qualities  and  tasteful  combinations. 


Zolotaref  &  Ribakof,  Moscow,  Russia. 
WORSTED    AND    SILK    DRESS  GOODS. 

Report.  —  A  great  variety  of  fancy  dress  goods  of  worsted  and  silk, 
in  very  tasteful  styles  and  at  moderate  prices. 


A.  ft  W.  Sapojnikof,  Moscow,  Russia. 

DAMASKS  OF  SILK  AND  SILVER  AND  GOLD. 

Report.  —  A  superb  display  of  the  richest  silk  and  gold  and  silver 
brocades,  unrivalled  in  every  respect 


Serg^us  Zoobkof,  Khomootovo,  Moscow,  Russia. 
PLAIN  'SILKS. 

Report, —  Colored  failles  of  rich  quality,  excellent  material,  and  great 
brilliancy ;  high  degree  of  merit 


Alexis  Fomitchef,  Moscow,  Russia. 
SILKS. 

Report.  —  Rich  figured  failles  and  silk  cashmeres  of  great  beauty 
and  taste. 

Pokrovsky  Sisterhood  of  Charity,  Moscow,  Russia. 
SILK  COCOONS. 

Report.  —  A  good  display  of  silk  cocoons  of  fine  quality. 

Kondrashef  Brothers,  Grebenevo,  Moscow,  Russia. 
SILK  GOODS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  plain  black  and  colored  failles,  excellent 
in  color  and  manufacture,  also  for  very  well  made  upholstery  damask<«. 


Brashnin  Bros.,  Oriechovo-Zooevo,  Moscow,  Russia. 

SILK  GOODS. 

Report.  —  A  creditable  assortment  of  striped  and  checkered  dresj^ 
silks. 
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Russian  Government. 
RAW  SILK  AND  SILK  COCOONS. 

Report.  —  A  very  fine  display  of  raw  silk  and  silk  cocoons  in  great 
variety,  all  of  excellent  quality  and  punty,  meriting  high  commeoda- 
tion  and  showing  great  skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  Director,  Mr. 
Lootchinsky. 

Peter  Kozishnikof,  Veliki/  Oostioog,  Valogda,  Russia. 

BRISTLES. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  bristles  of  extraordinary  length,  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  brushes. 


Marinska  Model  Farm,  near  Saratov,  Russia. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  An  exhibit  of  excellent  merino  clothing  wool,  with  sam- 
ples illustrative  of  native  Russian  merino  fleeces. 

Count  Komarowsky,  Oovemm^t  and  District  of  Orel,  Russia. 

WOOL. 

Report,  — "Six  illustrative  fleeces  of  wool  of  native  Russian  breeds 
and  English  races. 

Theodore  Fatz,  Olviopol,  Kherson,  Russia. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Samples  of  Electoral  wool  of  great  fineness  and  beauty. 


V.  Labenski,  Government  and  District  of  Warsaw,  Russia. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Two  cases  of  very  beautiful  Electoral  wools,  short  and  tinr 
in  staple,  corresponding  to  the  fine  Silesian  and  Hungarian  wools. 

Gaueshin  &  Bros.,  Moscow,  Russia. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Merino  wool,  w:ished,  fine  and  of  go<xl  staple. 

Nicholas  Glinka,  Ostrolenka,  Louiza,  Russia. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  Four  tlccces  of  clothing  wool  from  sheep  of  the  EIe<:torji 
breed,  of  special  fineness. 
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Boklauof  &  Sons,  Moscow,  Russia. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  Six  small  bales  of  excellent  washed  merino  wool. 

Edward  Falz-Fein,  Kakhovka,  Tan  vide,  Russia. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  seven  fleeces  of  washed  merino  wool,  of 
fine  quality  and  good  growth ;  and  for  one  hundred  samples  of  clothing 
and  combed  merino  wool  of  great  excellence. 


P.  Mariolaki,  Rostov  on  the  Don,  Russia. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  Excellent  Donskoi  wool,  marked  for  cleanness  and  length 
of  staple. 

A.  Warahawski,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  Samples  of  wool  of  Rambouillet  and  Negretti  breeds,  of 
good  growth,  quality,  and  staple. 


Karlovka-Bstate  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Katherine  Mikhailoona,  Govern- 
ment of  Poltava,  Russia. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  One  hundred  samples  of  wool  from  sheep  of  the  Ram- 
bouillet and  Negretti  breeds,  principally  adapted  for  combing  purposes 
and  remarkable  for  length  of  staple. 


B.  Gootchkof,  Moscow,  Russia. 
CA8SIMERE8,  CLOTHS,  AND  SHAWLS. 

Report.  —  Very  creditable  fancy  cassimeres  (black  and  colored), 
cloths,  and  woollen  shawls. 

Baron  Stieg^litz,  near  Narva,  Russia. 

CLOTHS  AND  BEAVERS. 

Report.  —  Broadcloths,  black  and  colored  beavers  and  Moscows,  of 
excellent  qualities  and  fmish. 

Nikitin  Gorjaef  ft  Co.,  Moscow,  Russia. 

DRESS  GOODS  AND  BAREGES. 

Report.  —  Fancy  dress  goods,  gauzes,  and  bareges,  of  wool  and  silk, 
in  elegant  styles. 
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E.  Armand  ft  Sons,  Moscow,  Russia. 

ALPACAS  AND  LUSTRES. 

Report.  —  Merinos,  figured  alpacas,  black  and  colored  lustres,  in  g<ood 
qualities,  and  brilliant  colors. 


Theodore  Mikhailof  ft  Son,  Moscow,  Russia. 

SERGES,  RE1»S,  AND  ALPACAS. 

Report.  —  A  fair  collection  of  fancy  dress  goods,  serges,  reps,  aod 
black  and  colored  alpacas. 


G.  Kommichau,  Belostok,  Qrodno,  Russia. 
BLANKETS  AND  RUGS. 

Report,  —  Woollen  goods,  blankets,  and  rugs  in  creditable  qualities. 


A.  Shrader,  Moscow,  Russia. 

LUSTRES,  CASHMERES,  AND  PLAIDS. 

Report.  —  A  rich  assortment  of  black  and  colored  lustres,  cash- 
meres, and  plaids,  in  good  qualities  and  colors. 


Gaueshin  &  Co.,  Moscow,  Russia. 
WORSTKI)  YARNS,  MOHAIRS,  AND  ALPACAS. 

Report.  —  A  good  assortment  of  single  and  twisted  worsted  y:im«. 
mohairs,  and  alpacas, 

G.  P.  Uskof,  Moscow,  Russia. 

FANCY  DRKSS  GOODS. 

Report.  —  Fancy  dress  goods,  Lyons,  and  plai<ls,  in  g<xKl  qnaliiit**  :i:  •! 
designs. 

Nicholas  Sehverstof,  Roomiantzevo,  Smibirsk,  Russia. 
CAMKL's  hair  AND  GOAT  CLOTHS. 

Report.  —  Cloths  woven  of  goat  and  camel  hair,  in  natural  colors. 


PoHakof  Bros.,  Moscow,  Russia. 

FANCY  DRESS  GOODS. 

Report.  —  Very  creditable  fancy  dress  goods,  in  gooii  qualities  and 
moderate  prices. 
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V.  N.  Soovirof,  Tooshim,  Moscow,  Russia. 

WOOLLEN  CLOTHS. 

Report.  —  Black  and  colored  cloths,  of  medium  qualities,  for  general 
use. 

Shelaief  Bros.,  Moscow,  Russia. 

8ATIXS. 

Report.  —  Plain  black  and  colored  cotton-back  satins,  of  excellent 
manufacture. 


John  S3rtof,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

GOLD  DAMASKS. 

Report.  —  Silk  and  velvet  brocades,  and  velvets  made  of  silk,  silver, 
and  gold,  of  great  beauty  in  design  and  excellent  manufacture;  also, 
trimming  of  the  same  materials. 


Michael  Borodin,  Moscow,  Russia. 
GAUZES. 

Report.  —  A  fine  exhibit  of  gauzes  and  foncy  dress  goods,  in  very 
good  taste  and  of  perfect  execution. 


Mosjookhin  ft  Sons,  Moscow,  Russia. 

DAMASKS  AND  BROCADES. 

Report.  —  A  fine  display  of  rich  furniture  silk  damasks,  of  great 
perfection  in  the  execution. 


Alexander  Timasheff,  Moscow,  Russia. 

GAUZES. 

Report.  —  A  large  display  of  striped  and  fancy  gauzes,  very  well 
made. 


F.  A.  Jevarjeief,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

SILVER  AND  GOLD  FABRICS  FOR  CHURCH  YESTMENTS. 

Report.  —  A  magnificent  display  of  sacerdotal  vestments,  made  of 
silver  and  gold  tissues,  of  excellent  execution,  preserving  the  tradi- 
tional splendor  of  the  Greek  Church. 

77 
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SPAIN. 

Antonio  Pascual  ft  Co.,  Reus,  Tarragona,  Spain. 

BLACK  SILKS. 

Report.  —  Black  silks,  of  good  manufacture,  color,  and  finish. 
Sons  of  Onate,  Valencia,  Spain. 

RAW  SILK  AND  COCOONS. 

Report,  —  An  excellent  assortment  of  silk  oocoons  and  raw  silk, 
entitled  to  the  highest  commendation. 


Faustino  Martinez,  Seville,  Spain. 
RAW  SILKS. 

Report.  —  A  very  good  show  of  cocoons,  also,  excellent  raw  silk,  of 
great  purity  and  elasticity. 

Farriols  ft  Son,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
BLACK  SILKS. 

Report,  —  A  great  variety  of  black  cashmere  silks,  in  fine  grades,  of 

excellent  manufacture  in  every  respect. 

Benito  Malrehy,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
SILK    I>  A  MASKS    AND  BROCADES. 

Report.  —  A  great  variety  of  curtain  and  furniture  silk  damasks  and 
brocades  and  trimmings,  of  good  colors  and  excellent  manufacture. 

Eduardo  Reig  ft  Co.,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

SILK  CRAVATS  AND  FICHUS. 

Report.  —  Good  assortment  of  silk  neck-handkerchiefs,  well  made, 
and  very  effective  for  the  price. 

Serret  Y.  Turull,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
SHAWLS  AND  BLANKETS. 

Report.  —  Shawls  and  blankets,  of  good  qualities. 

Jose  Jorda  ft  Son,  Alcoy,  Alicante,  Spain. 

WOOLLKN  CLOTHS. 

Report.  —  A  collection  of  cheap  fancy  cassimei^es. 
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Bresca  ft  Co.,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
MERINO. 

Report.  —  Meriooe  and  merino  shawls,  of  good  qualities. 


Joaquin  Casanovos  ft  Son,  Sabadell,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

WOOLLEN  CLOTHS. 

Report.  —  A  good  collection  of  fancy  cassimeres,  at  low  prices. 


Maiquez  ft  Tomas,  Valencia,  Spain. 

MANTLE  CLOTHS. 

Report.  —  Spanish  mantles,  of  original  designs. 


Juan  Sallares  ft  Son,  Sabadell,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

WOOLLEN  CLOTHS. 

Report.  —  Fancj  cassimeres  in  creditable  qualities  and  moderate 
prices. 

Rodriguez  Brothers,  Be  jar,  Salamanca,  Spain. 

WOOLLEN  CLOTHS. 

Report. —  Black  and  colored  cloths,  in  creditable  qualities,  at  low 
prires. 

Yarrat  ft  Sociats,  Temel,  Spain. 

WOOLLEN  CLOTHS. 

Report.  —  Colored  cloths,  of  good  qualities  and  colors,  at  low  prices. 


Francisco  Sanchez,  Sevilla,  Spain. 

GOLD  BRAIDS. 

Report,  —  A  good  assortment  of  gold  braids,  of  very  creditable  man- 
ufacture. 

Sert  Brothers  ft  Sola,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

WORSTED  GOODS. 

Report.  —  A  large  display  of  dress  goods,  upholstering  materials, 
shawls,  blankets,  carpets,  and  plushes,  in  great  variety  of  qualities,  and 
good  designs. 
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SWEDEN. 


K.  A.  Almgren,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

SILKS. 

Report.  —  Colored  failles,  very  well  made,  from  the  best  materitl, 
and  of  brilliant  lustre. 

Bergsbro  Manufacturing  Co.,  Norrkbping,  Sweden. 

CASSIMERES. 

Report,  —  Fancy  cassimeres,  of  excellent  manufacture  and  design. 


Drag  Manufacturing  Co.  (Limited),  Norrkoping,  Sweden. 
FANCY  CASSIMERES  AND  OVERCOATINGS. 

Report,  —  Fancy  cassimeres,  ratine,  and  other  overcoatings,  doe- 
skins, and  tricots,  of  superior  manufacture  and  finish. 


Malmb  Woollen  Manufacturing  Co.  (Limited),  Malmb,  Sweden. 

CASSIMERES  AND  COATINGS. 

Report,  —  Fancy  cassimeres  and  worsted  coatings,  for  general  con- 
sumption, good  for  the  cost  of  production. 


The  Society  of  Friends  of  Handiwork,  Stockholm.  Sweden. 
CARPETS  AND  RUGS. 

Rr^Myrt,  —  A  beautiful  exhibit  of  carpets  and  nigs,  in  the  .incient 
tmditiiHuU  styles  of  the  country  of  production,  made  by  hand  work. 

SWITZERLAND. 


Baumann,  aelter,  ft  Co.,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

SILKS. 

Ref^-trt,  —  Commendeii  for  a  hi<;h  degree  of  perfection  as  to  texture, 
recul.irity,  lx>auty,  and  finish  in  fine  goods. 


S.  Rutschi  ft  Co.,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

SILK  GOODS. 

/^frvW.  —  Black  and  colore<l  fabrics  at  very  moderate  prices,  show- 
ing ii-^Ht  oan^  in  the  nianufiicture ;  the  satin  de  Chine  particularlj 
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Ryffel  ft  Co.,  Staefa,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

SILKS. 

Report. — The  marcelincs  (satinets)  exhibited  are  superior  in  text- 
ure, color,  and  finish,  and  can  scarcely  be  excelled. 


Emil  Schaerer  ft  Co.,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

SILKS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  good  taste  in  style  and  coloring ;  and  for 
stripes,  which  are  very  regular  in  the  manufacture,  and  show  great 
progre-is. 

J.  Schwarzenbach-Landis,  Thalweil,  near  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
SILKS. 

Report.  —  For  colored  failles  and  changeables,  of  great  regularity 
and  beauty,  at  moderate  prices,  well  adapted  for  the  best  markets. 

Joh.  Stapfe'r's  Sons,  Horgen,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

SILKS. 

Report,  —  An  exhibit  of  great  merit,  evincing  considerable  progress 
in  the  manufacture  of  plain,  striped,  and  checked  silk  goods,  of  perfect 
taste,  at  low  prices. 

Stunzi  ft  Sons,  Horgen,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

SILK  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Cotton-back  satins,  which,  in  price,  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  products  of  other  countries. 

Jansen,  Bodek,  ft  Hertz,  Riesbach,  near  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

SILK  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Good  styles  of  cravat  materials,  at  low  prices. 

Adlischweil  Silk  Goods  Factory,  Adlischweil,  near  Ziirich,  Switzerland. 

SILK  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Black  and  colored  failles  and  taffetas,  which  are  remark- 
ably well  made  for  the  price,  and  on  that  account  are  calculated  for  a 
large  and  general  consumption. 

Winterthur  Silk  Goods  Factory,  Winterthur,  Switzerland. 

SILK  GOODS. 

Report,  —  A  fine  and  varied  assortment  of  all  grades ;  power-loom 
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ombrella  silks,  which  are  well  adi^ted  for  the  purpose  iutended ;  also, 
good  black  cotton-back  satiDs. 


Dufour  ft  Co.,  Thai,  Swiuerland. 

SILK  BOLTING  CLOTS. 

Report,  —  Bolting  cloth,  of  good  manufacture,  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 

SL  Siegenthaler,  Enggistein,  SwitzerlazuL 

FELTS. 

Report.  —  A  good  collection  of  felts  for  shoes  and  hats,  for  geoeni 
use,  and  at  moderate  prices. 

Mejrer  Brothers,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

BOLTING  CLOTH. 

Report.  —  Bolting  cloth  of  great  regularity  and  perfection  of  qua!- 

«y-   

Heidegger,  Negmann,  ft  Co.,  Seefeld,  Switzerland. 

SILK  BOLTING  CLOTH. 

Report.  —  BoFlinff  cloth,  remarkable  in  all  gnwles  for  superior  man- 
ufacture  and  res:ularitv. 


Egli  ft  Scnnhauser,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
BOLTINTr  CLOTH. 

Report.  —  Bolting  cloth  in  great  varietr,  evenly  and  well  made. 


Reiff-Huber,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
BOLTING  CLOTH. 

Rejmrt.  —  A  large  variety  of  Ixjlting  cloth,  deserving  special  merit 
for  great  perfection  in  their  manufacture. 

TASMANIA. 


J.  Brock,  Campania,  TaM^* 
MEUINO  v**^ 
Report.  —  Fleece  of  pure 
and  growth. 
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George  W.  Keach,  Chiswick,  Ross,  Tasmania. 
WOOL. 

Report.  —  A  fleece  of  four-years'-old  ram,  and  one  of  five-jeara'- 
old  ewe ;  wool  of  good  quality,  and  adapted  for  combing. 


David  Taylor,  St.  Johnstone's,  Tasmania. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Fleeces  of  pure  merino  wool,  in  the  grease,  all  of  superior 
quality  and  merit. 

Charles  Headlain,  Egleston,  Tasmania. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

Rtport.  —  Fleeces  of  pure  merino  wool,  of  excellent  quality,  staple, 
and  fibre. 


Samuel  Page,  Bcllcvue,  New  Town,  Tasmania. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Fleeces  of  pure  merino  hot-water-washed  wool,  all  of  su- 
perior quality  and  excellent  growth. 


Frederick  Shaw,  Redbanks,  Swansea,  Tasmania. 

LEICESTER  WOOL. 

Report.  —  One  fleece  of  Leicester  wool,  of  excellent  quality  and 
growth, 

Wm.  H.  Gibson,  Fairfield,  Snake  Banks,  Tasmania. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  For  fleeces  of  pure  merino  raw  wool,  of  superior  quality 
and  staple. 

John  Taylor,  Milford,  Campbell  Town,  Tasmania. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

I  fttid  ikut€d  yearling  merino  ewe  wool,  of  flrst- 
i  lor  lliQ  iSilbufacture  of  the  flnest  goods. 


p  Qibscm  h  Son^  Scone,  Perth,  Tasmania. 
SCBfeINO  WOOL. 

I  me  ino  ram,  ewe,  and  hogget  wool,  all  of 
rit. 
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George  Wilson,  Oatlands,  Tasmania. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

Report,  —  Several  fleeces  of  fine  merino  wool,  of  excellent  qoilitj, 
well  bred,  and  of  good  staple,  weighing  aboat  eleven  and  a  half  pouodi 
each. 


James  Gibson,  Bellevue,  Cleveland,  Tasmania. 
MERINO  WOOL. 

Report,  —  Fleeces  of  pure  merino,  ram,  ewe,  and  lamb's  wool,  all 
of  excellent  quality  and  growth. 


W.  H.  D.  Archer,  Brickendon,  Longford,  Tasmania. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  Samples  of  pure  merino  and  lamb's  wool,  all  of  exoellent 
quality  and  growth. 


George  Taylor,  Milford,  Campbell  Town,  Tasmania. 

MERINO  WOOL. 

Report,  —  Several  very  superb  fleeces  from  stud  merino  rara,  tsIb- 
able  for  length  of  fibre  and  adaptation  for  the  manufacture  of  the  be^ 
merinos  and  cashmeres. 


W.  S.  Sharland,  Woodbridge,  New  Norfolk,  Tasmania. 

WOOL. 

Report.  —  Fleeces  of  pure  merino  wool,  of  good  quality,  fibre,  lod 
staple. 


John  Ralston,  Logan,  Evandale,  Tasmania. 
WOOL. 

Report,  —  Several  fleeces  uf  pure  merino  wool,  of  good  qualitj  ""^ 
growth  ;  also,  Leicester  fleeces,  of  very  good  length,  staple,  and  quality 
highly  creditable  to  the  grower. 


Thos.  Parramore,  Beaufort,  Ross,  Tasmania. 

MKRIXO  WOOL. 

Report.  —  Several  fleeces  of  wool  from  pure  merino  ram  and  ewes, 
of  very  superior  quality  and  staple. 
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TURKEY. 

Madame  Elbis,  Constantinople,  Turkey. 

SILK  EMBROIDERY. 

Report,  —  Curiously-wrou«5ht  silk  embroidery,  showing  great  skill 
and  taste. 


Nicholas  Bolad,  Damascus,  Turkey. 
STRIPED  AND  FIGURED  SILKS. 

Report.  —  Striped  and  figured  silks,  of  good  taste,  in  good  colors 
and  combination  of  materials. 


Emanuel  G.  Marridas,  Kiopler,  near  Brousse,  Turkey. 
RAW  SILK. 

Report,  —  A  remarkable  display  of  white  and  yellow  raw  silk  of 
great  beauty  and  tenacity. 

E.  P.  Schilizzi,  Adrianople,  Turkey. 
RAW  SILK. 

Report,  —  Very  fine,  clean,  and  strong,  white  and  yellow  raw  silk. 


Merouk  Oglou,  Brousse,  Turkey. 
SILK  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Very  well  made,  and  of  good  texture. 


Hadji  Hakin  Brothers,  Aleppo,  Turkey. 

SILK  GOODS. 

Report,  —  White  and  gold  damask  of  bi*autiful  workmanship. 


Imperial  Silk  Manufactory  of  Hiereke,  Turkey. 

SILK  FABRICS. 

Report,  —  A  8U[>erb  display  of  rich  brocade  silks,  excellent  in  de- 
sign, color,  and  execution. 

The  Imperial  Ottoman  Government,  Constantinople,  Turkey. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITION  OF  SILK  GOODS. 

Report,  —  Commended  for  an  excellent  and  very  complete  display  of 
the  silk,  gold,  and  mixed  fubrics  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  collected  from 
the  various  places  of  manufarture,  and  deserving  the  lii«;hest  mrrit  fur 
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tKte  »d  vorkmnship ;  also,  for  a  splendid  display  of  carpets,  of  great 
Waanr  oi  desi^  kannooj  of  colors,  and  excellent  manufactare. 


Usni  Hadji,  Broosse,  Turkey. 
FELTS. 

EtfmrL  —  F^ts  of  exoeUent  quality. 


If^uncd  Erwin,  CoDstantixK>ple,  Turkey. 
rrRXiruRE  brocades. 
Hf^^  —  A  jneai  display  of  divan  figured  velvets,  of  rich  dengn 
as^hi  execQtioo. 

Gaor^  M  ekxik,  Damascus,  Turkey. 

GOLD-FIGURED  VESTMENTS. 

K^f^.  —  Ridi  damask  mantle,  of  great  beauty  in  material,  deragO) 
and  eJiecaiiotx- 

P.  de  Axkdria  ft  Co^  Smyrna,  Turkey. 

CARPETS. 

Rrv*^.  —  A  ^pWchlid  collection  of  Turkish  carpets,  excellent  in 

Said  Effcndi,  Sivas,  Turkey. 

K  'L\  -r.  —  Turkish  oarpei>,  of  beauiiftil  designs- 

Edv«r.  Diarbckir,  Turkey. 
CVKPKT*. 

K-'i'*  -r.  —  Turkish  OAq^^:>,  of  distingui^heil  styles. 

Mehmet  O^.on,  Alichan,  Turgosklou.  Turkey. 

CAKPKTS. 

—  Furkish  oar^vL-i,  very  well  m  uie  iu  every  respect 
Mohamet,  Angora.  Turkey. 

C  VKPFTS. 

A\     "\  —  -1'  \  f.^"  .  \    IK  iii-t'  of  «|ii.*4lity  :in«l  verv  fine  ccmd- 

bii!-4:u»n  of  v.\»Ior>  of  rirki-li  i-urf>i.»i>. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  GROUP  IX. 

Repinis  of  Judges  on  Appeals. 

John  Fritz  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Charles  Staples,  Jr  Portland,  Me. 

Benj.  F.  Britton  New  York  City. 

Edward  Conly  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Henry  H.  Smith  .   University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  WiLKiNS  Harrisburg,  Oregon. 

Gen.  Henry  K.  Oliver  Salem,  Mass. 

Coleman  Sellers  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  L.  Claghorn  

Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  Washington,  D.  C. 


z.   Sanford  Mills,  Sanford,  Me.,  U.  S. 
lap  robes. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  excellence  in  color  and  general  finish, 
fitness  for  purpose,  together  with  economy  in  cost 


a.    French  ft  Co.,  Norwich,  England. 
NORWICH  CRAPE,  IN  SINGLE,  DOUBLE,  AND  TREBLE. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  texture 
and  finish. 

3.    Wilhelm  Schroeder  ft  Co.,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

SILKS. 

Report.  —  A  )  vge  display  of  dress  silks,  excellent  in  texture  and 
color. 


4.  Homberger  Brothers,  Wetzikon,  Switzerland. 

SILK  bolting  cloth. 

Report. —  Commended  for  uniformity  in  texture  and  fitness  for  pur* 
pose  intended. 

5.    Baumann  ft  Streuli,  Horgen,  Switzerland. 

DRESS  SILKS,  CHANGEABLE  COLORS. 

Report.  —  Commended  as  excellent  in  color  and  texture. 


6.   Jose  Marie  Casqueiro  Crato,  Portalegre,  PortugaL 

WOOL. 

Report. —  Washed  wools,  of  good  quality. 


,  of  good  £dbriefttMMi  aid 


of  exoelleat  fidirics,  tMto- 


Alvc%  Opofto^  IHjifiif^BL 

tvisi  and  saperior  strength. 


ZL   Fsaosa  DimSKJiv^  Alzjoio  Ma^siore,  Italy. 
SILK. 

Rrpf/rt^  —  A  £^>c«d  exMlsit  bi  tnnu  organzine,  and  twist,  well  pre- 
pft::^  jai  ^xnelk&t  ia  «roerd  finish. 


13.    EdstMT^o  Angusto  Pereira,  If  eixomil.  Oporto,  PortugaL 
WOOLS. 

Rr^n^  —  Ari  exhibci  of  vooU.  washed  and  in  tlie  grease,  of  goo»l 
14.   The  Colooj  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

WOOLS. 

Rrpori. —  A  o^JKection  of  samples,  indiscriminately  selected  froO 
bales  for  export,  showing  excellent  merino  and  Angora  wools. 


Rrport,  — 


15.    T.  L.  Davidson,  Salem,  Oregon,  U.  S. 
XERUfO  WOOL. 

Commended  for  fine  staple,  together  with  good  strength. 
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z6.   Ferdinando  Ibanez  Palenciano,  Valencia,  Spain. 
SILKS,  BROCADK,  AND  DAMASK. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  good  design  and  workmanship  of  hand- 
made silks  of  old  Moorish  and  Oriental  styles. 

SIGNING  JUDGE  OF  SUPPLEMENT  TO 
GROUP  IX. 

The  figures  annexed  to  the  name  of  the  judge  indicate  the  reports 
written  by  him. 

Benj.  F.  Britton,  — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15. 
Coleman  Sellers. — 16. 

ADDENDA. 

Joh.  Schwarz  ft  Son,  Vienna,  Austria. 
HATTERS*  RIBBONS. 

Report.  —  Specialty  of  hatters*  ribbons,  very  clearly  and  neatly 
made,  first-rate  in  manufacture  in  every  respect. 


J.  G.  McGee  &  Co.,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
RUGS  AND  WRAPS. 

Report.  —  A  very  handsome  assortment  of  rugs  and  travelling  wraps, 
made  chiefly  of  mohair,  silk,  and  wool,  in  imitation  of  real  furs,  otter, 
sealskins,  and  beavers,  all  of  superior  merit  and  beautiful  combinations. 
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J.  Didaoo  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ox  TCLCANI2ED  RCBBES. 

Report.  —  Commeiided  for  invention,  utility,  eoonomj,  and  oott 

John  J.  (Hazier,  Brother,  ft  Co^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HOSIERY. 

Repari.  —  Commeoded  for  a  large  assortment  of  white  and  colored 
circular    frame  hose,  and  half  bose,  and  high  degree  of  excellenoe  in 
bleach  and  finish. 

Christian  Nonenberger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
hatters'  blocks  and  tools. 
Report.  —  Commended  for  variet j  and  general  utility,  and  adapta- 
bility to  the  purpose  intended. 

John  B.  Stetson  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 

SOKT  AND   5>TIFF  FELT  HATS. 

R'^th  '^,  —  Commended  for  tine  material  useil,  variety  in  styles,  and 
tine  workmanship. 

Joel  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
KTv  HKS,  LAPIK.S'  AM>  INFANTS*  CAPS.  RI  FFLINGS,  AND  COLLARETTS. 

A**^/*-  -?.  —  CommeniUnl  tor  tiiness  ami  cheapness;  2lK)  various  pai- 
terns.  well  made.  an«i  very  moderate  prices. 

Allen,  Lane.  &  Scott,  and  J.  W.  Landcrbach.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AX   11  l.USTKATEP   B«»OK.  -  A   CENTIRY  AFTF.R." 

Ffiy  '-t. —  The  eni:nivini:  and  printiuj:  of  this  beautiful  book  were 
iloMe  in  the  ot!iiVs  of  ih*-  rirTii.  aii'i  are  all  tirst-i*hi>s  in  (]nality.  l»eariug 
w  irncss  to  the  pn^tioioiu  y  ot  :1k-  members  ot'  the  tirm  in  tlie  branch  of 
Uvk-!ii;ikini:  ta».h  rer»reseni5. 

•  Cvniij>ri<::.i:  souk  vl  the  Uading  ai^anls  in  the  groups  oanicd. 
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J.  M.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHY. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  clean  cut  and  clearness  of  type  -work  io 
all  the  varieties  of  the  exhibit. 


Aiken,  Lambert,  &  Co.,  New  York. 

GOLD  PENS,  CASES,  AND  PEN-HOLDERS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  solidity  of  construction,  novelty  and 
beauty  of  design ;  especially  for  the  arrangement  of  the  movement  in 
the  pencil  and  pen  case  by  which  the  pencil  is  carried  forward  and 
the  pen  retired  by  one  action. 

George  Bnice's  Son  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 

PRINTING  TYPES. 

Report.  —  Commended  as  book  and  newspaper  type  of  great  hard- 
ness, for  beauty  of  design,  —  especially  in  kerned  and  ornamental  type 
for  imitating  engraving.  Besides  the  type  shown,  a  specimen-book, 
embracing  a  large  variety  of  plain  and  ornamental  types,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  good  taste  of  the  firm  in  their  general  manufacture. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York. 

PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Report.  —  The  art,  book,  news,  and  country  presses  are  well  made, 
and  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  capable  of 
doing  good  work. 

Chambers  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEWSPAPER-FOLDBR,    PASTER,    AND    TRIMMER  ;    AND  PERIODICAL 
FOLDER,  PASTER,  AND  TRIMMER. 

Report.  —  The  newspaper-folder,  well  made,  and  thoroughly  well 
designed,  and  adapted  for  printers  having  a  newspaper  with  a  moderate 
circulation. 

The  periodical  folder  can  be  worked  at  a  speed  of  1,000  per  hour, 
and  does  the  work  very  efficiently. 

A.  M.  Collins,  Son,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CARDS. 

Report.  —  Bevel-edge  cards  for  **  glac6  "  pictures,  card  mounts  with 
border  lines  and  scroll-work,  illuminated  back  of  carte-de-visite  mounts ; 
all  tasteful  in  design,  of  good  quality,  and  su[)erior  workmanship. 
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Oxtrd  Jk  Babcock,  8  Sprace  Street,  New  York. 

STOr-CTLIXDER  PRI^TTIKG-PRESS. 

Rffc^ri.  —  An  exceedingij  wdl-made  machine,  finished  with  greit 
ckTiu.  Ai«d  vciC  designed  for  securing  the  accurate  working  of  all  the 
berftri::^:  T«rj  fall  and  periect  distribution,  with  the  strongest  ink; 
wrH  ftiftfcad  fjr  printing  tbe  finest  illustrated  works. 

M.  Gallj,  New  Yoric  City. 

SMALL    ntnmXG-FWlSSES,  0!?r.-HALP  SHSrr   AHD  ONE-EIGHTH 

MEDIUM. 

Rffy^,  —  These  presses  combine  the  advantages  of  both  the  cjlin- 
der  as-i  pUien  mixioo.  The  direct  action  of  the  platen,  with  a  full 
rbr  lading  on  the  paper,  coupled  with  the  perfect  control  of  the 
operator  over  the  inking,  enable  these  presses  to  turn  out  very  good 
work.  Tbey  are  so  strougij  made  that  thej  can  be  used  for  emboss- 
ii^  cimeo  dies  in  color. 

Gairxt  Pi^>er  Machine  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PAPER-MAKING  MACHINERY. 

Bqi»ri,  —  Commended  for  the  patent  cone  pulley  paper-cutter, 
which  enables  the  machine  to  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed ;  the  open 

prv>s  n-'l  <cands  being  very  convenient  in  putting  on  and  takini;  off 
frlis  :  ai?o  the  improved  deckle  frame,  whereby  the  deckles  may  l*e 
ren»vc\i  from  the  machine  more  conveniently,  and  with  le;^  liabiliir 
to  injurt?  the  win?-eloth  :  also  an  improvement  known  as  the  one-arm 
pulp  dresser.  Commended  for  convenience,  strength,  and  durability, 
an«l  ahiiiiy  to  meet  the  demand  for  running  a  paper  machine  at  a  high 
rule  of  sj^eed.  AIm^,  for  a  stack  of  web  super  coleuders  which  com- 
bined strength,  tibish,  and  economy  in  cost. 

Gcorg^c  P.  Gordon,  New  York  City. 

JOB-PRIXTING  PRKSSES. 

R^f^trt.  —  C<>mmended  as  simple  in  construction,  with  good  rest  on 
imprr>-i.»iu  an«l  full  lime  for  laying  on  the  paper;  excellent  distribu- 
tion insureil  by  division  of  inkiug-table  in  two  circles  revolving  in 
op[K>>iie  directions. 

W.  W.  Harding,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BIBI        AND  ALBl  MS,  IWrKK-M AKING.  PRINTING,  AND  BOOK-BINDING. 

Ji'jhof.  —  Till'  liiblrs  >lK)\vn  in  this  e.\bibit  are  the  pnKluci  of  the 
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paper-mills,  printing-office,  and  book-bindery  of  the  exhibitor  ;  and  the 
work  in  each  department  is  first  -class  of  its  kind,  and  the  prices  rea- 
sonable. The  photograph  albums  with  a  so-called  chain  back  *'  are 
a  notable  feature  of  this  exhibit. 


A.  J.  Holman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BOOK-BINDING  OF  BIBLES  AND  ALBUMS. 

Report.  —  This  exhibit  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  Bibles  and  photograph  albums  displayed.  The  printing  of 
the  Bibles  is  admirably  done,  and  the  binding  of  both  Bibles  and 
albums  is  varied  with  good  taste,  to  meet  the  wants  of  customers ;  the 
prices  of  all  being  extremely  reasonable. 


Hewlett,  Onderdonk,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MACHINE-MADE  PAPER  BAGS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  convenient  shape,  uniformity  of  manu- 
&cture,  good  workmanship,  and  economy  in  cost. 

Ignatius  Kohler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOOK-BINDING. 

^iepori.  —  Remarkable  specimens  of  hand-tooled  book-binders'  work. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BOOK-BINDING  AND  PRINTING. 

Report.  — This  exhibit  is  remarkable  for  its  wide  range  in  book- 
making,  apparently  covering  the  entire  field,  including  blank-books  of 
great  merit,  school,  law,  medical,  theological,  and  miscellaneous  books  ; 
furnishing  examples  of  almost  every  desirable  style  of  printing  and 
binding,  and  showing  in  both  the  typography  and  binding  great  fertility 
in  designing,  and  consummate  art  in  the  execution  of  printers'  and 
binders'  work. 

W.  E.  &  E.  D.  I.K>ckwood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AUTOMATIC  ENVELOPE  MACHINE. 

Report.  —  Deserving  great  oommendation  for  originality  of  design 
and  construction.  The  only  machine  exhibited  that  cuts  the  envelopes 
from  the  web  of  paper.  It  produces  the  envelopes  complete  and  ready 
for  use,  at  the  rate  of  120  per  minute,  on  an  improved  economic 
principle. 
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An  aotonuUic  seed-bag  envelope  machine,  working  at  the  rate  of 
seTentj-fiTe  per  minute,  with  good  result. 


Gustav  L.  Jaeger,  69  &  71  Wooster  Street,  New  York  City. 

MACHISE  FOR  PASTING  AND  COXBIXING  PAPER  OR  TEXTILE  FABRICS 

IN  SHEETS. 

Report.  —  A  very  compact  machine  for  making  two-sheet  paste- 
boards, or  combining  paper  with  textile  fabric  for  paper-collar  work, 
or  cloth-lined  paper  for  envelopes,  &c.  The  design  and  arrangemeot 
very  practical,  and  indicating  great  care  in  construction.  Although 
the  exhibitor  was  unable  to  secure  the  space  necessary  for  showing  the 
drying  cylinders  in  operation,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
the  whole  machine  for  award. 


MacDonneH  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
printers'  rollers. 
Report,  —  The  composition  carefully  prepared,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  intended  ;  cast  in  blocks  for  easy  transmission  to 
country  printers.    Rollers  in  exhibit  thoroughly  well  cast. 


Maclachlan,  Hopkins,  &  Co.,  New  York. 
PAGIXG  AND  NUMBERING  MACHINES. 

R^f^'ji.  —  Commernled  for  simplicity,  ease  of  running,  facility  for 
ail  ju>tinir  ditlVrent  sizes  of  figures,  and  general  a<laptation  for  the  work 
for  which  ibey  are  designed.  The  double-head  machine  is  arranged  to 
numU^r  both  check  and  its  counterpart  at  one  blow ;  or  it  will,  at  tlie 
same  time,  number  two  coupons.  The  cylinders  on  the  paging-macbiu*^ 
are,  with  great  facility,  changed  to  print  large  or  small  figures ;  ind 
bi>th  machines  are  conveniently  arranged  for  disposing  of  sheets  of 
jxiper  after  they  are  numbered. 


W.  F.  Murphy's  Sons.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BLANK-BOOKS. 

Rt  jH^rt.  —  It  is  evident  that  the  most  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
minutest  detail  in  the  work  shown  in  this  exhibits  resultinj:  i»  the 
hiiilio>i  doirn.'e  of  excellence  ;  while  the  prices  are  moderate,  tlierehy 
approriatiiii:  and  meeting  the  demands  of  the  public. 
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Bennet  Osbom,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PAPER  BOXES. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  originality,  ability,  fitness  for  the  pur- 
poses intended,  and  adaptation  to  public  want. 

Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BOOKS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  originality  of  design  in  styles  of 
binding,  the  great  beauty  of  the  printing  of  the  illustrated  books,  and  the 
general  excellence  of  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  entire  collection  ; 
the  binding  being  specially  noteworthy  as  combining  beauty  with  dura- 
bility. 

Samuel  Raynor  &  Co.,  New  York. 
ENVELOPES  OP  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  QUALITY,  FORM,  AND  SHAPE. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  the  greatest  variety  of  envelopes  in 
quality,  form,  and  shape ;  more  than  twelve  hundred  different  sorts 
being  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors;  produced  from  paper  manu- 
factured from  jute,  rope,  manilla,  wood,  rag,  linen ;  also,  parchment 
and  cloth  lined.    All  well  made  and  well  gummed. 

Daniel  M.  Somers,  now  Somers  Brothers,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

PEN-HOLDERS. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  novelty  in  many  of  the  designs,  good 
workmanship,  superior  finish,  and  reasonable  price. 

J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BOOKS. 

Report. —  Commended  because  that,  in  the  combination  of  steel- 
plate  printing  and  letter-press,  as  shown  in  the  "  Gallery  of  Famous 
Poets "  and  the  *'  Gallery  of  Famous  Women,"  books  of  rare  typo- 
grapliical  beauty  are  produced ;  the  printing,  binding,  and  paper  being 
apparently  faultless.  Great  credit  is  also  due  to  the  publishers  for 
furnishing,  in  such  handsome  styles  and  at  moderate  prices,  such 
valuable  books  as  *'The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  Hogarth's 
works. 

John  Wanamaker  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  CLOTHING. 

Report.  —  Commended  for  fiur  skill  in  cut  and  workmanship,  and 
as  meritorious  in  price. 
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